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Indians Options 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi has called the bluff of 
the military junta in Islamabad. Within just 
one week of the “pre-emptive strike” launched 
on Indian airfields by the Pakistan Air Force, 
the numerous threats of total war, the cries of 
holy jehad, and the “crush India” slogans with 
which Pakistan had been reverberating for the 
last nine months have begun to sound hollow. 
Urgent appeals are already being sent to friends 
and allies to come to the rescue of the Don 
Quixotes of Pindi, quaking in their shoes in 
the face of the determined onslaught of India’s 
armed forces. Frantic efforts have been set 
afoot to get the nations of the world to inter¬ 
vene to save ‘the defenders of the faith’ from 
further battering at the hands of the ‘pagans’. 

"The Nixons end the Maos of the world 
were fiddling while Bangla Desh was burning. 
When India tried to awaken them to the reali¬ 
ties, these power-drunk dunderheads just 
nodded in mock gestures of comprehension 
while calculating in what manner they could 
convert the situation to their advantage in their 
incipient confrontation with the Soviet Union. 
Now that their stooge has bruised itself badly 
in its ill-conceived adventurism, they are crying 
themselves hoarse. They feel aggrieved at the 
just punishment being m^ed out to it by India. 
They are castigating us, condemning us, and 
threatening us with dire consequences. 

For eight long months, the United Nations 
also turned away its gaze from the ghastly 
spectacle of mass plunder and blatant genocide 
in Bangla Desh. It not only refused to “see 
any evil” but also declined “to hear any evi*”. 
But when the sub-continent was engulfed in 
the flames of another armed conflict, it did not 
hesitate to “speak evil” of India bemuse, des¬ 
pairing of any redress at the hands of the 
international confimunity, India had risen to 
defend itself against aggression, to go to the 
rescue of the oppressed and to punish the wrong¬ 
doer. 

The performance of the world body was 
entirely in accord with its reputation as an 
orum^on chafiEtcteristically Uind to the 
ri|pjts and monp of international issues. 
Its inane i^jpeat for a cease-fire without any 
presc£l|»iiqn for asking the malady at its 
roots is a token or the ^ hoeim which ha^t, 


marked its handling of threats to prace eve^- 
where since its inception. With its consis¬ 
tent failure to come to grips with the root- 
causes threatening peace in different parte of 
the world, it has earned the right to be written 
off as a vainglorious talking shop, bound to go 
the way its predecessor, the League of Nations 
went. * 

As far as we in India are concerned, the 
situation as it has developed carries some lessons 
which we shall ignore at our own peril. We 
have now a fairly clear idea of what India 
counts for in the calculations of some of the big 
powers. Since the time of John Foster Dulles, 
it has been a cardinal principle of U.S. policy 
to neutralise India by building up P^stan as 
a military and political counter-weight. For 
too long we have been misled by the U.S.A.’s 
claims of being the citadel of democracy in the 
world. We must recognise now that this 
“free society” is in fact the biggest supporter 
of military dictatorships in the world—vmether 
in Vietnam, in Greece or in Pakistan and 
thus an enemy of freedom everywhere. 

China has always looked upon itedf as the 
leader of the third world, with India as the only 
possible challenger. Having at last got the 
opportunity to strut on the world-stage in its 
favourite role, it would naturally do everything 
to undermine India. In addition, it has found 
a community of interest with the U.S,A. in 
that both share a dread of Russian might. 
The friendly co-operation between the Soviet 
Union and India is naturally anathedia to 
Peking. It is probably the only factor which 
has deterred it from joining the brigands of 
Pakistan to perpetuate colonialism in Bangla 
Desh. 

In the final analysis, it is evidmt that in 
order to withstand all pressures, we have to be 
strong within. Unless we are strong and deter- 
mmed, our allies also would find it diflfenlt to 
help us to any great extent. The die has 
been cast and there can be no gdng back 
npw, however strong the pressures to 
the contrary may by. Our national 
objective is the final annihilation of the forces 
of religious bigotry and feudalism aad we 
riiodd not rest till we have achieved it, how¬ 
ever great the sacrifices that we may be called 
makcf. 



N(rtes on Current National Affairs 


INDO-PAK CONFLICT 

THE THIRD ROUND 


(For background see pages 394-395 and 413 in this issue) 


In the latter half of Novem¬ 
ber, Yahya anil his gang in 
Rawalpindi were employing all 
possible means to internationa¬ 
lise the trouble they were fac¬ 
ing in keeping their hold in 
Bwgla Desh. They had been 
iwovoking border skirmishes on 
India’s frontier in West Bengal. 
Pakistani tanks had started 
probing the border near Boyra 
since November 17, 1971. Four 
or five days later they mounted 
a full scale attack on Indian 
positions in squadron strength, 
only to be repulsed after suffer¬ 
ing heavy losses. Presuming 
that the stage for international 
intervention had been set, Yahya 
Khan declared a state of emer¬ 
gency on November 23 saying 
t^t Pakistan faced a critical 
situation “as a result of ex¬ 
ternal aggression”. India, how¬ 
ever, did not react in the ex¬ 
pected manner and treated the 
Boyra skirmish as an incident 
of a purely local nature. 

Start of the Third Round 

As the world did not appear 
to be paying much attention 
to Yahya’s wailing, the war¬ 
lords of Islamabad became des¬ 
perate and on the evening of 
December 3, 1971, launched sur¬ 
prise air attacks on eight Indian 
airfields including Ambala, 
Amritsar, Patha^ot, Agra, 
%iiiag ar etc. Having a rather 
aniggerated view of its effectlve- 
and capabilities, and cast- 
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ing itself in the role of the 
Israeli Air Force facing the 
Arabs, the Pakistan Air Force 
had set out to deliver a “pre¬ 
emptive strike” against India's 
air-arm. But wherever the 
PAF planes went, they got a 
hot reception, and had to turn 
tail in a hurry. The very negli¬ 
gible impact they made served 
only to make them the laughing 
stock of the world. Simul¬ 
taneously with the surprise air 
attacks, the Pakistan Army 
started intensive shelling of 
nine Indian border posts in the 
Amritsar-Ferozepore areas of 
Punjab and the Chhamb-Jaurian 
sector in Jammu, This became 
the starting point of the third 
round in the series of conflicts 
between India and Pakistan. 

India’s reply came swift and 
staggering. President V.V. Giri 
declared a state of emergency 
the same night. All three arms 
of India’s defence forces, i.e., 
the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force went into action 
simultaneously and hit back 
hard in the east and west so 
that what the rulers of Islama¬ 
bad insisted on calling Pakistan 
was cut asunder the day after 
they had launched their so- 
called “pre-emptive strike”. The 
Eastern fleet of the Indian Navy, 
coming into action for the first 
time, struck at Cox’s Bazar and 
Chittagong. The Western fleet 
captor^ a Pakistani mercbnnt 
ship Pasni in the Arabian ^a 


and ordered it to Cochin har¬ 
bour. With its first attacks, the 
Indian Air Force shot the PAF 
planes out of the Bangla Desh 
skies. In West Pakistan, Indian 
fighter-bombers pounded Sar- 
godha, Mianwali, Rawalpindi, 
Karachi etc., destroying air¬ 
fields, radar screens, petrol depots 
and aircraft standing on run¬ 
ways. 

Unnerved by the vehemence 
and volume of the Indian 
riposte, on December 4, the 
West Pakistani military junta 
for the first time made a formal 
declaration of war against India 
(No such declarations had been 
made in 1947 and 1965), 
Simultaneously, broadcasting to 
the Pakistanis, Yahya l^an 
claimed that the current war 
should be the final war with 
India. 

India, in its turn did not 
declare war, but it fully recip¬ 
rocated the sentiment that it 
should be the final war between 
the two countries. Events 
began to move at a rapid pace 
thereafter. Indian forces enter¬ 
ed Bangla Desh in stren^ to 
help the Mukti Bahini in the 
task of throwing out the Pakis¬ 
tani marauders. On the western 
front Indian ground forces 
mounted several probing attadcs 
on Pakistani border posts, 
Indian Air Force stepped up 
its pounding of stiit^c ix»- 
tallations and air-fieids. The 
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Indian Navy bombarded and 
blasted Karachi port housing 
Pakistan’s Naval Headquarters 
and sunk two destroyers, the 
Khyber and the Shahjahan, be¬ 
sides damaging another two. 
The Eastern Fleet sunk Pakistan 
Navy’s showpiece, the sub¬ 
marine Chazi which had been 
loaned to Pakistan by the 
U.S.A. in 1964 “for training 
purposes”. In Bangla Desh the 
Indian Army and the Mukti 
Bahini made swift advance. 

By the time the war was 
one week old, Indian troops 
were standing poised for a 
decisive thrust on Dacca in the 
east, fierce fighting was raging 
in the Chhamb sector in Jammu, 
the Indian forces had estab¬ 
lished themselves about 50 km 
in Sind, the Indian Navy had 
successfully blockaded Pakis¬ 
tani* ports to prevent supplies 
reaching Pakistan by sea or 
Pakistani soldiers escaping from 
Bangla Desh. Pakistan’s posi¬ 
tion in Bangla Desh was be¬ 
coming increasingly unsustain¬ 
able. It was therefore, con¬ 
centrating on its attack on 
Chhamb in the hope of cutting 
all supplies and communication 
lines of Indian troops in Kashmir. 
The Pakistani army operations 
in Chhamb were being led by 
Tikka Khan, the ‘butcher of 
Bangla Desh’. The amoimt of 
interest Yahya Khan was taking 
in progress on the Chhamb 
front was evident from the fact 
that he had gone to visit the 
area himself. Despairing of 
saving Bangla Desh, the Pakis¬ 
tanis were perhaps planning to 
counter-baknce the loss by a 
determined bid to capture 
Kashmir. 

On the PoBtical Front 

Meanwhile the pace of events 
on the political front was equally 
fast. India recognize Bangla 
E>esh on Decemb^ 6, 1971. 
Speaking in the Parliament on 
this sub^, Mrs. Gandhi 
set out tM reasons whj^ India 
had fblt obliged to aocord re¬ 


cognition to Bangla Desh. 
Briefly stated, these reasons 
were (/) in the context of the 
declaration of war by Pakistan, 
India’s reluctance to do any¬ 
thing which might be construed 
as intervention and come in the 
way of peaceful solution had 
lost its relevance. («) the people 
of Bangla Desh battling for 
their free existence and the 
people of India fighting to 
defeat aggression were finding 
themselves partisans in the same 
cause (in) Bangla Desh reflects 
the overwhelming will of the 
majority of the people which 
not many governments in the 
world can claim (iv) the people 
of Bangla Desh had revolted 
and the “mother country” of 
Pakistan had lost the capacity 
to bring them back under its 
control. 

The recognition which 
came nearly eight months after 
Pakistan had started its cam¬ 
paign of genocide in Bangla 
Desh, was unanimously wel¬ 
comed and cheered by members 
of India’s Parliament. While 
making the declaration Mrs. 
Gandhi expressed the hope that 
with the passage of time more 
nations would grant recognition 
to the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Bangla Desh. 

Pakistan reacted to India’s 
announcement of recognising 
Bangla Desh by snapping dip¬ 
lomatic ites with India. The 
announcement was first broad¬ 
cast by Radio Pakistan and 
subsequently confirmed offi¬ 
cially in Islamabad as a step in 
retaliation after India’s recog¬ 
nition of “the so-called Bangla 
Desh” which had “exposed 
India’s hatred towards Pakistan 
and its desire to destroy Pakis¬ 
tan.” It was the first time that 
either of the Countries had 
chosen to snap diplomatic con¬ 
nections in their 25-year career 
as free nations. On behalf of 
both countries, Switzerland 
agreed to look after their in¬ 
terests in each other’s capital. 


Meddlers and Busybodies 

As the guns started barking 
all along the frontiers, the dip¬ 
lomats at the United Nations 
who had been slumbering as the 
conflict was building up, felt 
disturbed. In concert with six 
other members, the U.S.A. called 
for a Security Council meeting 
on December 4. It tabled a 
resolution requiring the Security 
Council to call upon India and 
Pakistan for a cease-fire and a 
withdrawal of forces from each 
other’s territory. The resolu¬ 
tion also included a provision 
for the despatch of U.N. obser¬ 
vers to the sub-continent—some¬ 
thing on which the U.S.A, had 
set its heart from the beginning 
as a sure-fire device to rescue 
its precious ally, Yahya Khan, 
from the hell he had created 
for himself. There was another 
resolution tabled by Belgium, 
Italy and Japan, calling for a 
cease-fire without military with¬ 
drawal. The Soviet Union put 
forward a proposal calling for 
an East Bengal political settle¬ 
ment without a cease-fire. Clari¬ 
fying India’s stand in the matter, 
Mr. Samar Sen said that it was 
hardly a question of a cease¬ 
fire between India and Pakistan; 
what was required was a cease¬ 
fire between West Pakistan and 
the people of East Bengal. 
Questioning the U.N. role in 
the affair, Mr. Sen said “What 
had the Security Council done 
to stop the butchery, the geno¬ 
cide, the elimination of human 
rights, murders and rapes and 
the millions driven from their 
homes?” 

The Security Council re¬ 
mained in session for two days 
and considered a number of 
resolutions, but the big five 
could not arrive at any agree¬ 
ment. The Americans all ^on^ 
kept trying to bale out the mili- 
tary regime in Islamabad by 
suggesting a cease-fire and troop 
withdrawals. The Chinese tried 
to get the Council to brand 
India as the aggressor. The 
Soviet Union insisted on a 
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political settlement in East much more to refugee relief, those already discussed in the 
Bengd as a necessary pre- Security Council were intro- 

condition to cessation of hos- In the General Assembly duced. After a seven-hour 

tilities. Both India and the xhe Soviet Union had to debate, the Assembly passed by 
Soviet Union asked for repre- use its right of veto twice to ^04 votes in favour, eleven 
sentatives of Bangla Desh to be defeat the attempts of the U.S. A. against and ten abstentions, a 
heard in the Council. Britain and its allies to impose oii resolution sponsored by Argen- 
and France took the stand that Jndia and Pakistan a decision *’®a and thirty other states 
whatever decision was taken favourable to the latter. When immediate cease-fire and 
should be unanimous and com- the situation appear^ to have troop withdrawal, and efforts 
prehensive. The Soviet Union reached a deadlock, Somalia to bring about speedily condi- 
vetoed the proposal put forward moved a proposal suggesting tions necessary for “the volun- 
by the U.S.A. describing it as that the problem be transferred tary return of East Pakistan 
one-sided, and an attempt to to the General Assembly under refugees to their homes.” The 
equate India and Pakistan. In the “uniting for peace” pro- Assembly also called upon the 
the course of the debate there cedure. (The procedure has Security Council to take “appro- 
were bitter wordy duels between been invoked five times in the priate action” in the light of 
the representatives of the China last 20 years—the last time in resolution, 

an^d the Soviet Union. The 1957 the context of the con- Although a majority of the 

Chinese delegate described the flict in West Asia). Any reso- members of the U.N., including 
Soviet Union as representing lution adopted by the General all Arab states and all African 
“social-irapcrialism which was Assembly under this procedure states had voted for the reso- 
abetting India which had creat- jg only recommendatory and lution, India could derive some 
ed the refugee problem by med- not binding on the parties. satisfaction from the fact that 
dling in tlw imernal affairs of General Assembly dis- besides the Soviet Union, at 

Pakiston. The Russian delegate, gygsgjj the subject on December least two other big powers viz. 
Mr. Jacob Mahk ridiculed the j consider what steps it Britain and France, did appre- 
charge saying that ten million (.Qjjid initiate to end the con- ciate the realities of the situa- 
refugees —88 U.N members had There also a number of tion to some extent, Upto the 

less population than that was resolutions on the lines of time of writing the official reac- 
a tragedy of the first magnitude 
and not the “socialist-imperia¬ 
lism” of the Chinese delegate 
who was attending the Security 
Council meeting, not in order 
to co-operate, but merely to 
attack the Soviet Union. 

Similarly there was a pas¬ 
sage at arms between the U.S. 
and Indian delegates. Mr. 

George Bush, the U.S. dele¬ 
gate, accused India of “invad¬ 
ing” Pakistan and having in¬ 
dulged in “aggression”. Among 
other things, he also mentioned 
that his country had given 
massive aid to India to help 
the refugees. Mr. Samar Sen 
said that while the U.S. dele¬ 
gate had mentioned an Indian 
“attack”, he had not uttered 
a word to condemn Pakistan 
for the carnage it had unleash¬ 
ed when it set 80,000 troops on 
the rampage against the people 
of East Bengal. Mr. Sen also 
said that while the U.S.A. had 
been most generous with its 
money for refugees, India, a 
poor country, had contributed 
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tion in New Delhi to the U.N. 
resolution had not been made 
public, but it was certain that 
India would firmly reject the 
call. 

India-baiting by U.S.A. and 

China 

Countries like the U.S.A. 
and China have been cons¬ 
tantly trying to pressurise India 
into condoning the Pakistani 
military junta’s actions. In 
November, the U.S.A. placed 
a ban on arms shipments to 
India. Since, however, the 
quantity of arms involved was 
small, India did not make an 
issue of it, though doubt did 
arise as to whether the next 
step would be stopping of 
economic aid to India. These 
doubts were justified when on 
December 6, it was learnt that 
the USA had suspended 87.6 
million dollars worth of econo¬ 
mic aid in the pipeline. An 
interesting disclosure was later 
made in this connection by Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, President 
Nixon’s National Security Ad¬ 
viser. He said that Nixon had 
cancelled the economic aid to 
India in a fit of annoyance with 
India “for using military force 
against Pakistan before peaceful 
means for settling things had 
been exhausted.” Dr. Kissinger 
was also reported to have said 
that *f India had held off only 
another three weeks, President 
Yahya Khan would have ins¬ 
talled a civilian government, 
granted full autonomy to East 
Pakistan, withdrawn his forces 
from India’s borders etc. Dr. 
Kissinger, however, did not 
say how India should have 
reacted to the “pre-emptive” 
air strike launched by Pakistan 
on the afternoon of December 3. 

On December 10, Mr. 
Ronald L. Zeigler, the White 
House Press Secretary disclosed 
that Pakistan had already agreed 
to accept the cease-fire. He 
said that President Nixon wanted 
India also to accept it. 


China went a step further 
and advised India to accept the 
U.N, General Assembly’s appeal 
or face “shameful defeat,” The 
Chinese Consul General in 
Karachi was reported to have 
said on December 9 that Chair¬ 
man Mao and Prime Minister 
Chou would shortly announce 
measures aimed at helping 
Pakistan in its fight with India, 

Undeterred by these and 
similar other threats, India has 
however, maintained a firm and 
unflinching stand. Addressing 
a rally of Delhi University 
students on December 10, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi said India cheri¬ 
shed the ideal of peace but “at 
times one has to fight to save 
peace. India is right now waging 
such a war.” While reaffirming 
India’s determination to go on 
fighting for the ideals it holds 
dear, Mr. Gandhi warned that 
the country was in for hard 
times and the nation would have 
to face the feature resolutely, with 
staunch faith in the ideals of 
democracy. 

Emergency and Defence of 

India Act 

In view of the state of 
emergency prevailing in the 
country, the Parliament of India 
adopted on December 4, the 
Defence of India Act providing 
for preventive detention up to 
two years for people suspected 
of indulging in anti-state acti¬ 
vities. This provision over¬ 
rides the powers vested in the 
government under the Main¬ 
tenance of Security Act requir¬ 
ing it to refer the cases of dete¬ 
nus to an Advisory Board with¬ 
in three months. Reference to 
an Advisory Board is no longer 
necessary. 

The rules framed under the 
Defence of India Act pro¬ 
mulgated on December 5, armed 
the government with wide 
powers—to ensure prompt com¬ 
pliance of orders for civil de¬ 
fence, supply and distribution 
‘of essential commodities, etc. 


The proclamation of emei> 
gency approved unanimously by 
the Parliament on December 5 
affects several safeguards avail¬ 
able to citizens under Article 
19 of the Constitution. It vests 
the government, with wide 
powers to prevent espionage, 
publication of news and in¬ 
formation prejudicial to the 
national interest and to re¬ 
quisition any property or 
vehicle. The proclamation also 
empowers the government to 
seize, close down or forfeit 
any printing press indulging in 
publication of information detri¬ 
mental to the defence of the 
country. The government can 
draft technical personnel from 
the private sector for national 
service when needed. Any one 
found assisting the enemy can 
be summarily sentenced to 
death or life imprisonment. 

Emergency Risks Insurance 

On December 8, the Lok 
Sabha passed two bills pro¬ 
viding for emergency risk in¬ 
surance for factories and goods 
against damage resulting from 
enemy action. The Emergency 
Risk (Undertakings) Insurance 
Bill provides insurance cover to 
factories, buildings and 
machines. The term “buildings” 
includes residential houses for 
the staff and other connected 
premises within a radius of 
3 km. from a main building. 

The Emergency Risks 
(Goods) Insurance Bill is in¬ 
tended to give insurance covet 
to goods held for purposes of 
sale or supply in course of 
business and goods in transit. 

Based on the 1962 Acts, the 
two measures limit the Indian 
Government's liability as the 
insurer to 80% of the insured 
value of the property. The 
annual premium rate is subject 
to a maximum of 3% of the 
sum insured. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Successor to U Thant 

As the 26th General Assem¬ 
bly session of the U.N.O. drew 
to a close on December 21, 
1971, one of the most pressing 
problems engaging the attention 
of the Members was the appoint- 
ment of a new Secretary 
General in place of U Thant, 
who was to relinquish charge 
on December 31, 1971. 

By the beginning of De¬ 
cember, at least five leading 
contenders for the job were 
in the field. These were: 
(i) Max Jakobson of Finland 
(//) Kurt Waldheim, a former 
Foreign Minister of Austria 
(iii) Endalkachew Makonnen, 
Ethiopia’s Minister of Com¬ 
munications (/r) H.S. Amera- 
singhe, Ceylon’s Chief Delegate 
to the U.N.O. since 1967 (v) 
Felipe Herrera, a Chilean 
economist. 

In terms of the U.N. Charter 
(Article 97), the Secretary 
General has to be appointed by 
the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the &curity 
Council which means that the 
acceptable candidate has to be 
a person whose choice none of 
the five Big Powers would veto. 

In the third week of Nov¬ 
ember, the ten non-permanent 
members of the Security Council 
asked the five permanent members 
to start consultations on the 
subject. It was learnt that 
China wanted sometime to make 
up its mind as it was new to the 
Organization. The U.S.A. 
and Britain were understood 
to be in favour of Mr. Max 
Jakobson, though some Arab 


countries had objected to the 
choice because of Mr. Jakob- 
son’s Jewish parentage. These 
countries, however, did not 
include Egypt and some other 
Arab states. The Soviet Union 
could suspect Mr. Jakobson 
of being pro-West in view of 
the support he was getting from 
the U.S.A. and Britain, but it 
had not come out openly against 
him. Mr. Amerasinghe did 
not appear to have been enjoy¬ 
ing much support. Similarly, 
Mr. Makonnen had not been 
able to muster broad African 
support. Mr. Herrera was 
unacceptable to the U.S.A. 
This left the field to Mr. Jakob¬ 
son and Mr. Waldheim leading 
to speculation that the next 
Secretary General of the world 
body may well be a European. 


Prospective Members 

Despite the sorry record of 
the U.N.O. over the last quarter 
century as an organization 
addicted to ad hocism and 
always fighting shy of working 
to eliminate factors at the root 
of threats to peace in the world, 
more and more countries are 
expected to come forward to 
join the Organization. Among 
these are reported to be Switzer¬ 
land, the two Germanies and 
the Gulf Emirates Federation. 

Switzerland is a member of 
several specialised U.N. agen¬ 
cies like the I.L.O., the W.H.O. 
and UNESCO. But it has so 
far refrained from joining the 
U.N.O. as part of its policy of 
strict neutrality. Recently, 
however, the Swiss government 
is reported to have set up a 
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special committee to recommend 
whether the country should 
join the Organization. After 
the Committee has made its 
recommendations, the move, 
if it survives, will have to be 
approved by a majority of 
voters in a referendum. 

In a joint Russo-West 
. German communique issued 
on November 30, 1971 in Mos¬ 
cow at the conclusion of a six- 
day visit by the West German 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Walter 
Scheel to the Russian capital, 
it was said that the two count¬ 
ries would work- for the admis¬ 
sion of West Germany and 
East Germany to the U.N. to 
help relax tensions in Europe. 

On December 2, 1971, 

the Union of Arab Emirates 
(Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, 
Ajmaip, Fujairah and Umm 
al Quaiwain) applied for U.N. 
Membership. 

Economic and Social Council 

On November 21, 1971, 
the U.S.A. and 34 other count¬ 
ries eo-sponsored a resolution 
calling for amendment of the 
U.N. Charter to enlarge the 
Economic and Social Council 
from 27 to 54 members. The 
resolution demanded that the 
General Assembly should adopt 
the amendment and send it to 
member countries for ratifica¬ 
tion. Even if the resolution 
wins the Assembly’s approval, 
it can take effect only if ratified 
by two-thirds of the 131 U.N. 
members, including a 11 five 
permanent members of the 
Security Council. . 

INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

Nixon’s Chinn Visit 

On November 29, 1971, it 
was simultaneously announced 
in Peking and Washington 
that President Nixon would 
begin his visit to China on 
February 21, 1972—some three. 
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months before he is due to go 
to Moscow. It was subse¬ 
quently learnt that he would be 
spending one week in China, 
in the course of which he would 
visit Peking. Hangchow and 
Shanghai. 

Before leaving for Peking, 
Mr. Nixon was due to hold 
consultations with the leaders 
of Japan, Britain, France, 
West Germany and Canada. 
According to a White House 
ofiicial, there is no question of 
allowing the allies of the U.S.A. 
to have any say in regard to the 
subject of the talks President 
Nixon proposes to hold in Pek¬ 
ing. The discussions arc to 
proceed without any agenda 
and each side would be free to 
bring up any topic if wishes. 
The major issue, however, 
would be bilateral relations 
between the two countries and 
no agreement that affects other 
countries would be made. 

According to Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, President Nixon's 
National Security Adviser, the 
establishment of diplomatic 
relations with China as a result 
of the trip was not on the cards. 
There had been no suggestion 
for any top Chinese leader 
paying a return visitto Washing¬ 
ton. 

Before Nixon starts for 
Peking, another advance party 
would go there from the U.S.A. 
to discuss technical and logisti¬ 
cal matters including such ques¬ 
tions as communications and 
how many correspondciits would 
be allowed to travel with the 
President. The Presidential 
party will include Mrs. Pat 
Nixon, the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rogers and Dr. Henry 
Kissinger. 

Sino-Japanese Relations 

In November 1971 Mr. 
Shigeru Hori, Secretary General 
of Japan’s Ruling Democratic 
Party wrote a letter to the 
Chinese Premier Mr. Chou 


En-lai calling for normal re¬ 
lations between Peking and 
Tokyo and oflering to go to 
Peking for talks. 7'he letter 
was followed up with a state¬ 
ment that Japan recognised the 
Chinese Government, and that 
Taiwan “belongs to the Chinese 
people”. The letter also asked 
for an invitation to visit China. 

Responding to the letter, 
Mr. Chou En-lai said that its 
contents were phony, and hence 
Lin-acccplable. He said that 
the letter failed to state clearly 
that Peking is the sole govern¬ 
ment of China. Mr. Chou 
En-lai reiterated three condi¬ 
tions for Tokyo and Peking to 
normalise their relations. These 
arc (/■) that the Peking govern¬ 
ment is the sole representative 
of China (ii) that Taiwan is 
part of China and (m) abroga¬ 
tion of the Japan-Nationalist 
China peace treaty. (Japan 
recognised President Chiang 
Kai-s h c k’s Government in 
Taiw'an after the Communist 
regime had gained control of 
the mainland of China in 1949). 

Speaking to a group of 
Japanese businessmen in China 
on November 19, 1971, Chou 
said that normalisation of ties 
between China and Japan could 
be considered only on the basis 
of equality and reciprocity. 
Flo warned that Japan’s rapid 
economic expansion was danger¬ 
ous because it would lead to 
revival of war-time militarism. 
Fie said that if Japan observed 
the five principles of “independ¬ 
ence, peace, neutrality, democracy 
and prosperity” relations 
between China and Japan 
could be improved. 

Implementation of Berlin 
Agreement 

After the U.S.A., Russia, 
Britain and France had signed 
the Berlin agreement on Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1971, they entrusted 
the task of working out techni¬ 
cal details to the governments 
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of East Germany and West 
Germany. The problems left 
outstanding were (/) transit 
between West Berlin and West 
Germany (ii) a traflic agree¬ 
ment between East and West 
Germany. 

Agreement on the first 
problem was reached in the 
first week of December 1971. 
But talks were continuing bet¬ 
ween the West Berlin City 
government and the East 
German government on re¬ 
opening the Berlin Wall for 
West Berliners. It was also 
announced that negotiations on 
a traffic agreement between the 
two Germanics would be con- 
t i n u e d . Meanwhile, East 
Germany has decided to go ahead 
with elTorts to settle the 26- 
ycar old Berlin problem. (See 
also page 410 in this issue). 


TROUBLE SPOTS 
United Ireland Within Sight 

{See also page 414 in this 
issue) 

On November 29, 1971, 
the British Government agreed 
in the House of Commons to 
hold talks for a union of North¬ 
ern Ireland with the Irish Re¬ 
public. The proposal had been 
mooted by the Opposition leader, 
Mr, Harold Wilson on Nov¬ 
ember 25 while opening a two- 
day special debate in the House 
of Commons on the crisis in 
Britain’s Irish province. Mr. 
Wilson had just returned from 
a fact-finding mission to North¬ 
ern Ireland and to the neigh¬ 
bouring Irish Republic. He 
said that after the tour he felt 
convinced that the situation in 
the North was becoming increas¬ 
ingly desperate and dangerous 
week by week. He suggested 
that it would henceforth be 
impossible to conceive any long 
term solution to the problem 
without at least considering 
unification with the Republic. 
He suggested the establish¬ 
ment of an Anglo-Irish Com- 
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mission to formulate a con¬ 
stitution for a United Ireland. 
Under Mr. Wilson's proposal, 
Ireland would be united under 
the new constitution 15 years 
after the signing of a three-way 
Parliamentary agreement among 
London, Belfast and Dublin. 

Mr. Heath, while agreeing 
to the plan, warned that llritish 
troops would stay on in the 
predominantly Protestant 
province as long as the Irish 
Republican Army guerillas 
went on trying to unite Northern 
Ireland by force with the over¬ 
whelmingly Catholic Irish 
Republic. 

U.S. Hypocrisy in West Asia 

Speaking over Cairo radio 
on November 20, 1971, Presi¬ 
dent Anwar Sadat said that 
Egypt no longer had any confi¬ 
dence in the U.S.A. “after 
eight months of shilly-shallying”. 
He reiterated there were no 
chances of any more negotia¬ 
tions until Israel replied to the 
proposals made by the U.N. 
envoy Dr. Gunnar Jarring in 
February 1971. Israel also 
had to agree to a total evacua¬ 
tion of occupied territories. 
President Sadat said that during 
the last 18 months, Egypt had 
made strenuous efforts, with 
a one per cent hope that Egyp¬ 
tian forces would be able to 
cross the Suez Canal without 
fighting but, “now we realise 
finally that this one per cent 
chance is dead.” 

The U.S.A.’s response to 
President Sadat’s desfwrate call 
was the usual hypocritical 
appeal for restraint while it 
armed the other side. On 
November 22, a White House 
spokesman said that “the U.S.A. 
believes that a continuation of 
the cease-fire is in the interests 
of all parties and it is continu¬ 
ing to seek negotiations towards 
a settlement of the situation.” 
The blatantly double-faced 
nature of the U.S.A.’s response 
stood revealed when on the 


same day, the Senate over¬ 
whelmingly approved a 500 
million dollar credit for Lsrael 
to purcha,se military equip¬ 
ment including Phantomfighter- 
bombers. Simultaneously, 
President Nixon as.sured Israel 
that its relative strength in 
comparison with that of Egypt 
would not be allowed to change 
to its dis-advantage. 

Meanwhile, the U.N.O. 
continued with its meaningless 
peace-keeping pantomime. 
Reporting to the Security 
Council on November 22, U 
Thant said that he had been un¬ 
able to fulfil the Council’s 
mandate to despatch a U.N. 
mission to look into the situa¬ 
tion in Jerusalem because Israel 
had failed to accept the propo¬ 
sal. On December I, in a 
report to the General A.ssembly, 
the Secretary General repeated 
for the thousandth time that 
seeking a peaceful settlement 
in West Asia was more urgent 
than ever. 

Explaining how the U.S.A. 
had been repeatedly deceiving 
Egypt during the last eight 
months, President Sadat told 
Newsweek that he had at different 
times been taken for a ride by 
Mr. W. Rogers, the U.S. Secre¬ 
tary of Slate, Mr. Joseph Sisco, 
Assistant Secretary and two 
other high ranking U.S. diplo¬ 
mats. He had agreed to most 
of the conditions put forward 
by them but in their turn, they 
had failed to get Israel to reci¬ 
procate. He was quoted as 
liaving said that, in the develop¬ 
ing stalemate “I shall do what 
any nation does to liberate its 
land—whatever the sacrifices.” 

The outbreak of fighting 
between India and Pakistan in 
the first week of December 
introduced a new factor into the 
situation in West Asia. It rele¬ 
gated the W’est Asian conflict 
to the back-ground and check¬ 
mated Egypt’s strategy of build¬ 
ing up a war situation in West 
Asia in the hope of forcii^ ^ 
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big powers, specially the U.S.A., 
to act for a political settlement. 
President Sadat had promised 
his people a solution by the 
end of 1971, but his calculations 
appeared to have been seriously 
upset. Even so, some Arab 
military leaders were putting 
pressure on Mr. Sadat to risk 
a limited confrontation with 
Israel. 


Rhodesia Again 

It was six years ago that 
Ian Smith, the Prime Minister 
of Rhodesia made a unilateral 
declaration of independence, 
thus snapping the ties that bound 
the country to the British Crown 
and the Commonwealth. The 
rift had come in the wake of 
British refusal to grant indepen¬ 
dence to the colony unless five 
prineipJts were acceptt’d as the 
basis for a constitution for free 
Rhodesia. These principles 
were ; (i) assurance of unhind¬ 
ered progress towards majority 
rule for the five million black 
Africans inhabiting the country 
(//) guarantees against amend¬ 
ments in the constitution to 
defeat that purpose after inde¬ 
pendence had been achieved 
iiii) more educational facilities 
for black Africans to enable 
them to enlist as voters (/v) 
gradually ending racial discrimi¬ 
nation (v) proof that any settle¬ 
ment arrived at will be accept¬ 
able to both black Africans as 
well as white residents of the 
country. 

Ever since the Ian Smith 
regime declared unilateral 
independence, efforts had been 
continuing to bring Rhodesia 
back into the Commonwealth 
fold, but such efforts did not 
bear fruit. Recently, however, 
agreement was arrived at when 
British Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home went to 
Salisbury for another round 
of discussions with Ian Smith. 

The agreement was reported 
to be a two-stage package deal. 
In stage one, Rhodesia would 
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retain segregated voters’ rolls, 
and although more Africans 
will be given scats in Parlia¬ 
ment, power will remain in white 
hands. (At present there are 
50 white M.Ps. and 16 Africans, 
8 of them nominated.) Bri¬ 
tain will help to develop African 
tribal trust lands and thus enable 
the blacks to advance politi¬ 
cally till they have achieved 
parity with the whites in the 
Rhodesian Parliament. In 
stage two, the separate voters’ 
rolls would be scrapped and 
Rhodesia would become a non- 
racial meritocracy. The consti¬ 
tution will at that stage be amend¬ 
ed only if a majority of the Afri¬ 
can M.P.’s in the House agreed. 
The Rhodesian whites would 
not, in the meanwhile, introduce 
any other racial measures. 
No time-table has been set but 
un-olficially it is thought that it 
will take 30 years for the situa¬ 
tion visuali.sed to become a 
reality. 

The terms of the agreement 
were approved by the House 
of Commons on December 1. 
Labour spokesman criticised the 
settlement as falling far short of 
the five principles initially 
‘spelt out by Britain. But 
Conservative spokesmen said 
that they had obtained ‘the best 
deal possible’ and that the other 
alternative was Rhodesia be¬ 
coming irrevocably apartheid. 


The Indo-China Problem 

On November 21, 1971, it 
was reported in the British press 
that while Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
Mr. Nixon’s special envoy, had 
been on his second visit to China 
in October 1971, Mr. Chou En- 
lai had,suggested to him a new 
international conference on 
Indo-China to replace the Ge¬ 
neva agreement of 1954 and to 
pave the way for a complete 
withdrawal of American troops 
from Asia. 

The suggestion was, however, 
set at nought when a couple of 
days later, addressing a massive 


rally in honour of the North 
Vietnamese Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong m Peking, 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai 
said that the only solution of the 
conflict was complete and un¬ 
conditional withdrawal of U.S. 
forces from Indo-China and the 
complete suspension of H.S. 
support for the regimes in Sai¬ 
gon, Phnom Penh and Vien¬ 
tiane. Mr. Chou said, “The 
vain attempt of relying on a 
handful of scum of a nation to 
prolong the war will only subject 
U.S. imperialism to even more 
disastrous defeats.” 

In the course of his five-day 
visit to China, Mr. Pham Van 
Dong discounted suggestions 
that Hanoi and Peking were in 
disagreement over President 
Nixon's proposed visit to China. 
After his return to Hanoi, Mr. 
Dong was able to re-assurc his 
people that there would be no 
settlement of the Indo-China 
problem with President Nixon 
over Hanoi’s head. lie also 
indicated that he had received 
from the Chinese firm support 
for the stand that there could 
be no negotiated settlement of 
the problem so long as the 
Saigon goyernment continued to 
be headed by Mr. Thicu and his 
supporters. 

The pre-condition of total 
American withdrawal voiced 
by Mr. Chou En-lai in the course 
of the North Vietnamese Prime 
Minister’s visit to Peking 
probably destroyed American 
hopes that Mr. Nixon’s proposed 
trip to Peking might still make 
an “honourable retreat” from 
Vietnam possible. 


INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMY 

Global Monetary Crisis 

Since President Nixon cut 
the dollar loose from gold and 
imposed an import surcharge on 
August 15, 1971, leading indus¬ 
trial nations have been trying to 
negotiate with the U.S.A. a 
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trade and monetary agreement 
to restore world economic order. 
But these etTorts have so far 
failed. 

Addressing the Economic 
Club of New York on Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1971, Mr. John Con- 
nally, the U.S. Treasury Secre¬ 
tary said that the U.S.A. was 
not in a position to devalue the 
dollar unilaterally as other major 
powers had been requesting. 
He said that he foresaw a period 
of political a n d economic 
difficulties but asserted that the 
10 per cent import surcharge 
was not to be used as a protec¬ 
tionist device. According to 
him, “it was not intended as 
such ; it will not be used as such.” 

A few days earlier, the Na¬ 
tional Planning Association of 
the U.S.A. (which is a non- 
political organization) had 
sugge.sted that the U.S.A. 
should agree to a small gold 
devaluation as part of currency 
re-alignment. It has also 
called for greater exchange-rate 
flexibility through the estab¬ 
lishment of presumptive criteria 
for parity adjustments and a 
widening of parity bands to at 
least three per cent. It has also 
recommended an extraordinary 
ivSsue of special drawing rights 
to mop up unwanted dollar 
holdings. 

On November 22, Japan 
announced that it would revalue 
the yen to resolve the Inter¬ 
national monetary crisis, but 
left the timing and extent of the 
change to be decided after a 
Group of Ten meeting due to 
be held in Rome in the last week 
of November. At the Rome 
meeting, the U.S.A. oflered a 
compromise package to its 
trading partners. It suggested 
an upward revaluation ot their 
currencies averaging 11 per cent 
in return for an end to the 10 
per cent EI.S. import surcharge. 
The plan was, however, re¬ 
jected by members of the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market who 
kept insisting on a devaluation 
of the dollar. 


On December 2, it was 
learnt that the Japanese govern¬ 
ment was preparing for a 12'5 
per cent revaluation of the yen 
from December 20, 1971 lower¬ 
ing the dollar-yen parity from 
360 to 320. 


Problems of World Trade 

Addressing the 27th Con- 
fcrcjK'c of tlie 80-nation Gen¬ 
eral Agreement on Tarifls and 
frade (GATT), in Geneva on 
November 16, Mr. Carlos 
Desa, Chairman of the Organi¬ 
zation, said that the rising value 
of world trade was only due to 
higher prices and that as a matter 
of fact its volume had been show¬ 
ing a slower growth rate. Mr. 
Desa pleaded for changes in the 
present economic and commer¬ 
cial policies to olTsct the trend. 

The Conference had on its 
agenda, President Nixon’s 
trade measures, the association 
of European and non-European 
countries with the European 
Common Market, trade prefer¬ 
ences from industrialised nations 
to developing countries, and 
possible ways of improving 
world agricultural trade. 

Addressing the opening 
session, Mr. Desa said that the 
basic principle adopted by 
GATT of full reciprocity of 
trade concessions among all 
participating countries was no 
longer being implemented keep¬ 
ing the need for economic 
development of less advanced 
countries in view. He said “If 
the present confrontation con¬ 
tinues, a return to protectionist 
policies which had seemed 
outdated would appear to be 
inevitable, with serious damage 
to the economies of all GATT 
member countries. It is un¬ 
natural and utterly illogical to 
consider trade today as a con¬ 
frontation of interests.” He 
appealed to all delegates to 
put the common interest ahead 
of the national interest, through 
taking a global approach. 


Addressing the meeting ort 
November 19, the U.S. delegate 
criticised the proliferation of 
‘preferential agreements’ and 
expressed the view that the 
U.S.A. may no longer find it in 
its national interest to comply 
with obfigations which it had 
accepted immediately after 
World War II, but which may 
be regarded as completely un¬ 
realistic today. In support of 
his thesis, the U.S. representa¬ 
tive cited preferential agrec- 
jiicnts negotiated between the 
European Common Market 
and 28 other countries and 
other free trade arcus like the 
Carribean. He .said that in the 
circumstances, the U.S.A. may 
feel obliged to set up its own 
preferential trade area to protect 
its commercial position. He 
said the enlargement of the 
ECM should receive 'urgent 
attention if GATT was to con¬ 
tinue to mean anything. 


Political Life in the U.S.A. 

The political life of this coun¬ 
try is exhibiting unnmtakahle 
signs of derangement and 
systemic disorder, / would 
.sidnnit that the pre.sent crisis 
is the most profound one in 
our entire national history: 
more profound than either 
World War I or World War 
Jl, more profound than even 
the Civil War. and more 
profound than the struggle 
for national independence in 
the \%th century. In contrast 
to previous crises, the present 
one finds the country not 
only divided, confused, 
embittered, frustrated and 
enraged, but lacking the one 
vital element of self-confi¬ 
dence, 

--Sheldon Wolin 
A n American Political Scientist. 
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Knowledge 

Abbreviation 

TERLS : stands for Tluim- 
ba Equatorial Rocket Launch¬ 
ing Station, which isthe “nerve- 
centre of the Indian rocket 
system.” The centre completed 
eight years of its existence on 
November 21, 1971. During 
this period the Centre has 
made significant progress in 
design and development of 
space tecImoJogy. D u r i n g 
December, 1971, and January- 
February, 1972 the Centre has 
three series of collaborative 
experiment programmes with 
Britain, France and VN'est Ger¬ 
many. 


Awards 

B.C. Roy National Award : 
is given in the memory of Dr. 
Bidhan Chandra Roy. at one 
time Chief Minister of West 
Bengal, for distinguished servi¬ 
ces to India. The award is 
of the value of Rs. 50.000. 
This year it has been given to Dr. 
Jivraj N. Mehta, M.P. in recog¬ 
nition of his services to India 
in all spheres. 

French Literary Awards : 
France’s premier literary award, 
The Prix Goncourt has been 
awarded to Jacques Laurent, 
author of a series of historical 
novels, liberally sprinked with 
sex. The Prix Renaudot, 
another Frejich literary award, 
has gone to Pierre-Jean Rcmy 
for The Sacking of the Summer 
Palace. 

Soviet Land Nehru Awards 
1971 : were presented by President 
V.V. Gin to the following on 
November 15, 19 7 1: Mr. 


Gurbaksh Singh (for his services 
to the cause of Jndo-Sovict 
friendship) ; Mr. Amrit Rai 
(Hindi author) ; Mr. N.V. 
Krishna Wariyar (Malayalam 
poet); Mr. Anant Kanckar 
(Marathi writer) ; Mr. Bejoy 
Kumar Sinha (Engli.sh author); 
Mr. Gopikrishna Gopesh 
(Hindi writer): Mr. J. Narcndra 
Dev (Tclugu); Mr. Manindra 
Roy (Bengali) ; Dr. Ranject 
(Hindi); Dr. P r a b h a k a r 
Macluve (Hindi); Mr. R.fl. 
Nathan (Tamil) ; Mr. K.V. 
Subhana (K a n n a d a) ; Mr. 
Balasaheb Patil (Journalist); 
Mr. M.G. Shah (Gujarati) ; 
Mr. Parcsli Malla Barua (Assa¬ 
mese) ; Mr. Gurucharan Pat- 
tanaik (Oriya) and Mr. Abani 
Kumar Boral (Oriya). 

Books & Films 

Anirita Shcrgil : was a 
well-known Indian painter. 
An Indian short film based on 
her life and vvoikwas recently 
adjudged as the best foreign 
short film at the Fourth Inter¬ 
national Film Review held in 
Colombo on November 20, 
1971. 

Pakistan Crisis : is a book 
by David Losliak, the South 
Asia correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph of Britain. 
The book indicts Pakistan for 
the 1970-71 happenings in 
Bangla D e s h. The author 
describes the creation of that 
country as ‘‘a partition within 
a partition.” He has described 
the events of December 1970 
as ^'‘Pakistan’s meanest hour” 
betraying West Pakistan’s 
total indiflerence to the civi¬ 
lians of East Bengal. Writing 
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about the bastard creation of 
the British, Loshak has said 
“the two-halves have never 
really been a unity. The prob¬ 
lem ol' Balkanisation does not 
arise if they divide. Pakistan 
has always been a tiction, a 
nonsense, a non-nation which 
other nations have gone on pre¬ 
tending is a nation.” 

Portrait of India : is a book 
by a well-known Indian author, 
Ved Mehta. The book was the 
subject of a prolonged contro¬ 
versy between the Indian pub¬ 
lishers and the customs authori¬ 
ties in Bombay in 1971. 


Institutions 

Eiectronics Commission: 
On November 26, 1971, opening 
in Bangalore a symposium on 
electronic industry and its growth, 
Professor M.G.K. Monon, 
Chairman of the Electronics 
Commission defined the purpose 
of the Commission .as one of 
promoting and helping t h c 
electronics industry to develop 
along the right lines. He said 
that industrial houses capable 
of making large investments 
would not be allowed to lake 
up tasks which could be handled 
by young entrepreneurs. They 
would have to take up ditlicult 
tasks to ensure that production 
load was distributed according 
to capacity. 

Nuclear Research Labora¬ 
tory ; On November 29, 1971, 
Prime. Minister Indira Gandhi 
opened in the Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute, New 
Delhi a Rs. 3 crore nuclear 
research laboratory for agricul¬ 
tural development. The 
laboratory is said to be one of 
the largest and best-equipped in 
the world. It has taken over a 
project for the use of radiation 
and radio-isotopes with the help 
of U.N. Development Program¬ 
me and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The project 
has already helped in develop¬ 
ing techniques for gelling bet¬ 
ter returns from the use of fertili¬ 


sers, and bred new varieties 
of cotton, oilseeds, cereals and 
jute plants. The new laboratory 
is under the control of the Ato¬ 
mic Energy Commission. 

Raman Research Institute: 
was founded by the famous 
Indian scientist, Dr. C.V. 
Raman, in 1948 with funds he had 
collected from all over India. 
He also put his entire personal 
estate into the Institute and 
conducted its affairs for more 
than 20 years. In the first 

decade of its existence, the 
Institute did very creditable 
research work, though it was 
always hundicaped by lack of 
sufficient resources. At present 
Dr. V. Radhakrishnan is its 
Director. He has recently 

submitted to the Government of 
India a proposal for financial 
help to support the Institute’s 
activities and to develop it 
into a centre for higher learn¬ 
ing. At present a group of 

scientists headed by Prof. S. 

Chandrashekhar working at 
the Institute arc making valuable 
contributions to the study of 
liquid crystals. Dr. Radha- 
Icrishnan enjoys international 
respect for his work in radio 
astronomy. He plans to devote 
a major part of the research 
efforts of the Institute towards 
encouraging the growth of 
astronomy and astrophysics. 


Law 

Car Prices Control Order : 
On November 24, 1971, the 
Supreme Court of India struck 
down the Car Prices Control 
Order promulgated by the 
Government of India on Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1969. The Court 
directed the Government to fix 
prices afresh for Fiat, Ambassador 
and Standard Herald cars 
within two months (/.e., by 
January 24, 1972) on the basis 
of the cost of production in 
July, 1970. The car-manu¬ 
facturers were asked to supply 
to the Government fresh data 
to enable it to work out the 


prices. 

Crime, Death Penalty : 

In its 42nd report presented 
to the Lok Sabha on November 
16, 1971, the Law Commission 
recommended that having 
regard to thj peculiar conditions 
prevailing in India, and to the 
paramount need to maintain 
law and order, India could not 
risk the experiment of abolition 
of capital punishment. The 
question had been referred to 
the Law Commission by the 
Government of India in response 
to a resolution moved in the 
Parliament in 1962. 

Hodern Warfare 

Navy, India's Eastern Fleet: 
was formed recently. It is 
based in Visakhapatnam which 
had already got a naval and 
submarine base. The First 
Flag Officer Commanding of 
the Eastern Fleet is Rear Ad¬ 
miral Sree Hariial Sarma, a 
veteran of the second world war. 

Submarines, Indian : 
According to Mr. G.E. Shelh, 
Secretary of Defence Produc¬ 
tion, India is planning to build 
submarines to strengthen her 
naval defences. It has been 
indicated that submarines can 
be built both at Mazagon 
Docks in Bombay and the 
Hindustan Shipyards at Visakha¬ 
patnam. India is already 
producing a number of naval 
craft like mine-sweepers, tugs, 
dredgers, patrol boats, and 
Leander Class frigates. 


Pcrsoii$ 

Abel, Rudolf: was a Rus¬ 
sian master spy who had been 
operating in the U.S.A. from 
1948 to 1957. He was caught 
and sentenced to 30 years’ 
imprisonment. But in 1962 
he had been exchanged for 
Francis Gary Powers, the U-2 
pilot whose aircraft had been 
shot down over the Soviet 
Union. Abel died in Nov¬ 
ember 1971. 
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Aurora, Lt. Gen. Jagjit 

Singh : is General O fli c e r 
Commaading-in-Chief, India’s 
Eastern Command| As such, 
the responsibility for liberating 
Bangla Desh fell on his should¬ 
ers. The troops under his 
command were fighting in close 
collaboration with the Mukti 
Bahini. General Aurora 
had once been a contemporary 
of Yahya Khan and Abdul 
Hamid Khan (Pakistan’s Army 
Chief) in the Indian Military 
Academy, Dehra Dun, 

Candeth, I<t. Gcu. K.P. : 

is General Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief fG.O.C.-in-C.), West¬ 
ern Command, directing opera¬ 
tions on tlic western front with 
Pakistan. Gen. Candeth is 
an Aitillcry Officer. He hails 
from Kerala. He had been the 
Commander of the Indian 
Infantry Division tj-iat liberated 
Goa in 1961. 

Engineer, Air Marshal 
M.M. ; is the Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief (A.O.C.- 
in-C.), Western Air Command, 
directing I.A.F. operations on 
the western front with Pakistan. 
Air Marshal Engineer is a 
veteran of World War II in 
which he directed operations 
in Burma. He also directed 
lAF operations in Kashmir 
when Pakistan attacked that 
part of India in 1948. 

Herbert, A.P. : was a well- 
known British humourist and 
novelist. Although he had 
qualified as a barrister, but a 
large part of his career was 
spent in the Navy till he made 
literature his whole-time pre¬ 
occupation. He became a 
member of the Staff of Punch, 
the British humour magazine. 
Among the many delightful 
and amusing books he has 
written are, Misleading Cases, 
The Trials of Topsy and Topsy 
M.P., The Man About Town 
etc. He was well-known as 
a campaigner for lost and ob¬ 
scure causes. 

. Kittikacboni, T h a b o m : 


recently iTccame the supreme 
military and civil head of Thai¬ 
land, He had become Prime 
Minister and Defence Minister 
of his country in 1958. He is 
a career-soldier who has found 
his place in politics. Currently 
he holds the rank of Field Mar¬ 
shal. 

Madlnani, Jayant: was an 
Indian businessman in Uganda 
running 63 companies with an 
annual turn-over of more than 
30 million dollars in Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanzania. He 
spent liberally on community 
welfare for the Africans. He 
had also started an educational 
foundation to provide scholar¬ 
ships to young .Africans for 
higher education. He died 
recently. 

Mead, Margaret : is the 
winner of the £ 1000 Kalinga 
Award, 1971, for popular scie¬ 
nce-writing. She is a 70-year 
old anthropologist. Her best 
known work is Coming of Age 
in Samoa, publislicd towards 
the close of tlie twenties. She 
has been Director of Research 
in Contemporary Culture at 
Columbia University. Other 
works by her include The 
Changing Culture of an Indian 
Tribe ; Sex and Temperament 
in Three Primitive Societies etc. 

Nurul Amin : who has been 
designated as Prime Minister 
of a civilian Government in 
West Pakistan, belongs to the 
popular Democratic Front 
which won only a single seat in 
East Bengal in the elections held 
there in December 1970. He 
detains his scat, though he has 
lost his constituency. He 
now heads a seven-party coali¬ 
tion engineered by the military 
rulers of Pakistan to keep a 
check on Mr, Z.A. Bhutto— 
Pakistan’s young man in a hurry. 
Mr. Bhutto was despatched to 
New York in the second week 
of December to display his 
forensic skill in the talking chop 
that is known as the United 
Nations Organisation. 


Ripley, D i 11 o n : is the 
Director of the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington. He is 
currently engaged in a survey 
of Indian migratory birds with 
Dr. Salim Ali. Dr. Ripley is 
a frequent visitor to India. He 
was in Delhi' in November 
1971, The Smithsonian 
Institute is associated with the 
Satellite Tracking Station in 
Nainital. 

Roy, Siibimal Chandra: 
who had been appointed a 
Judge of India’s Supreme 
Court in June 1971 died in 
New Delhi on November 12, 
1971. Mr. Justice Roy had 
been a distinguished member 
of the Calcutta bar from 1937 
to 1971. 

Tell, Wasfi : was the 
Prime Minister of Jordan till 
November 28, 1971 when he was 
shot dead by three armed men 
in a Cairo hotel. Mr. Tell 
was the second Jordanian 
Prime Minister to be assassinated 
wliile in office. (The first one 
had been Mr. Hazza al-Majali 
in 1955). Mr. Tell had been 
unusually tough in dealing with 
the Palestine guerilkis. He was 
Jordan’s Defence Minister as 
well as Prime Minister. His 
assassination followed the 
break-down of negotiations 
between the Jordanian Ciov- 
ernment and the Palc.stine 
guerillas in Jeddah. 

Trhiik, Dr. Zdenck : who 
is now the Czech Ambassador 
in India was once teaching Law 
at Prague’s Charles University. 
For several years he was his 
country’s Ambassador in 
London. In 1969 he had been 
appointed Deputy Minister for 
Foreign Aflairs in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

Yangcl, Mikhail K. ; had 
been a key figure in the Soviet 
space research programme. He 
was described as “one of the 
most prominent creators of 
Soviet rocket space engineer¬ 
ing.” He died recently. 
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Places 

Brunei: is an oil-rich 
sultanate in Borneo. Upto 
November 23, 1971, it had been 
a Briti':li proteeJorate. On that 
date, it signed with Britain a 
new treaty giving it full inde¬ 
pendence and providing for 
consuU.ilions with London in 
the event of any external threat. 

Iceland : is a Nordic country 
having t h c world’s oldest 
freely elected legislature. The 
country’s Parliament known as 
the Althing liarl its fiist meeting 
in 930 A.n. The population 
of the small Republic is cent 
per cent literate and it has the 
world’s highest p e r capita 
production of books and lish. 
It has an area of more than one 
lakh sq. km., and a population 
of two laklis. Parts of the 
island are similar to the lunar 
landscape. Iceland is an Associ¬ 
ate Member of NATO. Re¬ 
cently, it appointed an Indian 
D.K. flirelekar, as its first 
Honorary Consul in India. 

Jantar Mantar : is the name 
by which the Indian National 
Congress olliee in New Delhi 
situated at 7, Jantar Mantar 
Road is usually known. The 
Hoir^e came into the news in 
middle of November, 1971. 
It was the subject of dispute 
between the workers of the 
Congress presided over by Mr. 
D. Sar»Jcevayya and the party 
headed by Mr. Sadiq Ali. The 
building was ultimately sealed 
and the case referred to court. 

Nehru Museum : is a collec¬ 
tion of writings, books and 
souvenirs connected with the 
late Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru housed in Teen Murti 
House in New Delhi. It has 
a collection of rare art pieces, 
fine wood carvings, paintings, 
ceremonial dresses etc. presented 
to the late Pi. Nehru on his 
state visits to countries in the 
East and the West. 


Space Research 

Mariner-9: is a U.S. 
un-manned spacecraft which 
had been launched on a six- 
month journey to Mars on 
May 31, 1971. The space¬ 
craft went into orbit around the 
red planet on November 14 
taking photographs and making 
other observations. It looks 
like a pear with four sticks 
protruding from its sides. It 
was the fuM spacecraft to orbit 
another planet in the solar 
system. As it neared the planet, 
it started sending television 
pictures from a computer. It 
is packed with scientific instru¬ 
ments including two television 
cameras, an infra-red radio¬ 
meter and an ultra-violet and 
infra-red spectrometer. The 
spacecraft has been designed 
basically for a 90-day mission, 
but it may continue sending 
data from its twice-daily orbit 
around Mars up to one year. 
It cost 75 million dollars. 

M a r s - 3 ; is a Russian 
space-craft orbiting the planet 
Mars. On December 7, 1971, 
Tass reported that a kangaroo 
spacecraft carried in Mars-3 
had been sitcccssfully soft- 
landed by parachute on Mars. 
The location of the landing site 
was given as 45 degrees latitude 
South and 158 degrees longitude 
West. It was the first soft- 
landing on Mars achieved by a 
man-made device. 

Planet, Tenth: Mercury 
is the nearest planet to the Sun 
at 58 million km. from the 
latter. According to Cambri¬ 
dge University astronomers, 
another planet, the tenth in our 
solar system, may be travelling 
even nearer the Sun. Its pre¬ 
sence has been inferred from a 
slight disturbance it is causing 
to the paths of other planets. 


Mlscallancoua 

ASEAN Declaration: 
The Foreign Ministers of the 
five ASEAN countries pledged 


on November 27, 1971 to work 
towards neutralising South 
East Asia to ensure a new era 
of peace and security in the 
region. The Declaration asked 
outside powers not to inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of South East 
Asia. (The five countries are 
Malaysia, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand). 

Asia, Ineqnalities in : Speak¬ 
ing at Asia in the Seventies — 
Problems and Prospects, a con¬ 
ference organized by the Caries- 
ton University in November, 
1971, the well-known Swedish 
economist. Dr. Gunnar Myrdal 
observed that most reforms in 
the underdeveloped nations of 
Asia have increased rather than 
eliminated inequality. He said 
the way in which developed 
nations approach underdevelop¬ 
ed nations “simply builds up 
obstacles towards their real 
development and is as worthless 
in its way as the colonial theory 
was in its days.” Speaking 
of U.S. economic aid, he said 
“Between a quarter and a third 
of U.S. foreign aid simply 
translates as military involve¬ 
ment in foreign countries.” 
He also said “The general 
euphoria about the green 
revolution has given Asian 
governments the excuse to ignore 
the land-reform question. 
High-yield grains merely increase 
inequality, making the rich 
entrepreneur richer.” 

India-Ceylon Power Grid : 
India and Ceylon are reported 
to have agreed that the two 
countries should be linked by a 
common power-grid. The 
cost of the project, according to 
Dr. K.L. Rao, India’s Minister 
for Power and Irrigation, would 
be Rs. 5 crores to Rs. 6 crorcs 
and it would take two to three 
years to complete. 
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Gandhian Thoosht 



Defending National Honour 


“/ do believe (hat where there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, / would advise violence. I would 
rather have India resort li> arms in order to defend her honour 
than that .she .should in a cowardly manner, become or remain a 
helpless witness to her own dishonour." 


Some people would find it 
difficult to reconcile the thoughts 
expressed in the passage quoted 
above with Gandhiji’s pro¬ 
nounced belief in non-violence. 
But the apparent contradiction 
disappears if we try to under¬ 
stand clearly the basic ideal 
which Inspired his thinking and 
living. That basic ideal was 
complete fearlessness and un¬ 
flinching courage in fighting 
injustice and wrong-doing. 
He considered non-violence 
as the highest manifestation of 
that fearlessness and courage. 
But at the same lime, he realized 
that the doctritve did not lend 
itself to omnibus application, 
and that it was impossible to 
make society or individuals 
non-violent by compulsion. 

On several occasions, 
Gandhiji admitted that it was 
not possible for him to show 
India the way to complete non¬ 
violence in practice, bccau.se, 
firstly, he did not consider 
himself advanced enough in the 
science of ahimsa to prescribe 
a detailed course of n o n- 
vioient conduct on the national 
level, and secondly, he knew 
that the people were not ready 
for it. In his own words, a 
non-violent state was at best 
“a distant dream”. He said 
“To state the noble doctrine is 
simple enou^, to know it 
and practise it in the midst of 
a world fUll of strife, turmoil 
and passions is a task whose 
difficulty I realize more and more 
day by day.” 


His own strong convic¬ 
tions, however, did not jeopar¬ 
dise h i s faith in universal 
freedom of thought and action. 
Notwithstanding what he him¬ 
self thought and preached, he 
firmly believed that eveiyone 
must act in accordance with 
the dictates <,)f his own con¬ 
science. He knew that unless 
one was a staunch believer 
in non-violence, it was not 
possible to put the ideal into 
practice even on the personal 
level, the difficulties in the way 
of adopting it as a national 
policy being much more formid¬ 
able. 

In the passage quoted above, 
Gandhiji visualizes a situation 
where the slate, not believing 
in non-violence as an instru¬ 
ment of national policy, is 
faced with the task of repelling 
aggression. In such a situation, 
he emphatically favours taking 
up arms nithcr than turning 
tail like cowards. 

In fact, he went further than 
that. He said that those who 
did not believe in out and out 
ahimsa and could not practise 
it would be guilty of a crime 
against their religion and human¬ 
ity if they failed to defend by 
force of arms whatever they 
held dear against those bent 
upon aggression. Even to 
those who were, like himself, 
confirmed war-resisters, he said, 
“So long as I live under a system 
of government based on force 
and voluntarily partake of the 


many facilities and privileges 
it creates for me, I am bound 
to help that government to the 
extent of my ability when it is 
engaged in a war unless I non- 
co-operate with that govern¬ 
ment and renounce to the utmost 
of my capacity the privileges 
otTcred me.” 

Thus we .see that, in spite 
of his belief in non-violence 
Gandhiji did not consider it 
suitable for adoption as a tenet 
of contemporarj' India’s state 
policy, and considered it the 
duty of every citizen who enjoys 
the protection of the state to 
take up arms to defend the 
honour of the motherland 
when the call comes. 

It would be interesting 
to imagine what his attitude 
might have been to the current 
Indo-Pak conflict, had he tieen 
in our midst to-day. From the 
foregoing, there can be no 
doubt that he would have fully 
supported the bold and coura¬ 
geous stand taken by the 
Government of India. 

We are demonstrating our faith 
in his teachings on the battle¬ 
field, and if we have learnt our 
lesson well, the same faith will 
carry us through to victory. 
Given firmness in the right, no 
amount of international black¬ 
mailing can make us compro¬ 
mise national honour or deviate 
an inch from the path of right¬ 
eousness. 


/<Bi«idr>,T»72 
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Group Discussion 


The U.S.A. is the Villain of the Post-War World 


The role being played hy the U.S. A. at present in fanning the fires of 
conflict in this sub-continent has created serious doubts about its professions 
of concern for freedom and democracy. As a super-power, it has definitely 
been a major influence in shaping the world as m c know it today. Participants 
in the discussion reproduced below have to say whether that influenLC has been 
for the better or for the worse. 


No. 1. Friends! There is 
no dearth of evidence to sup¬ 
port the thesis that if there is 
one power in the woild which 
has constanMy kept the world 
on tenterhooks and posed the 
greatest threat to peace and 
fVeedom everywhere on the 
globe after the end of World 
War If, it is the U.S.A. For 
all time to com.*, it will suffer 
from the infamy of having been 
the first to have unleashed 
atomic horrois on men. There¬ 
after it was the main inspira¬ 
tion behind the cold-war which 
had the world in its grip for 
more than a decade, and whicli 
gave birth to alliances like 
NATO. SEATO, CENTO. The 
coming into being of these 
alliances was part of its grand 
strategy of global confronta¬ 
tion w'ith the Soviet Union. As 
part of that strategy it bought 
the souls of whole countries 
and tried to establish espionage 
posts and world-war Ill instal¬ 
lations and facilities everywhere 
to surround the Soviet Union. 
It became actively involved in 
the conflicts in China, Korea, 
Indo-China, Formosa, Lebanon, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic 
and West Asia. And most of the 
time it supported anti-people 
forces. In fact, its policy¬ 
makers appeared to be blessed 
with a knack to invariably 
choose the wrong horse for 
backing. In China, they chose 
Chiang Kai-Shek, who had ulti¬ 
mately to flee the mainland. 
In Vietnam they chose Ngo 
Dinh Diem who had finally 


to be assassinated by their own 
agents. In Pakistan they chose 
to back military dictators like 
Ayub and Yahya as against 
democratic India. The tragedy 
of the U.S.A. has been that 
although It has possessed vast 
economic, industrial and mili¬ 
tary resources, the men presid¬ 
ing over its destinies have been 
pygmies who just failed to rise 
equal to the opportunities 
they had to build a peaceful 
w'orld. Much of the trouble 
that we see plaguing the world 
today '.Icmmed from the myopic 
world-vicw of men like John 
Fo'-ter Dulles who believed in 
the dictum “lho.se who arc not 
with us are against us” and on 
that account self-righteously 
described non-alignment from 
power blocs as “immoral”. 
It was in pursuance of that 
policy that the U S.A. began to 
build up Pakistan as a military 
power to countervail India. 
This action of the U.S. govern¬ 
ment has been described by the 
well-known U.S. economist- 
diplomat John Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith as “categorically mischie¬ 
vous and wicked.” The des¬ 
cription in fact fits what the 
U.S.A. has been doing else¬ 
where also e.g., in Indo-China, 
in West Asia etc. In view of all 
this, we should have no hesita¬ 
tion in unanimously endorsing 
that the U.S.A. has been the 
villain of the post-war world. 

No. 2. I am afraid Mr. 
No. 1 has taken a rather one¬ 


sided view'. lie has mention¬ 
ed the U.S .^.’s prc-occupation 
W'ith its national self-interest 
in the context of international 
power-politics and put it in the 
worst possible light, but he has 
entirely ignored the magnifi¬ 
cent role played b> that country 
in the reconstruction of the 
post-war world all over the 
globe. There was little chance 
for the war-devastated econo¬ 
mics of Europe and Japan to 
be reconstructed had it not been 
for liberal economic aid provided 
by t h e U. S. A. Similarly, 
the newly free countries, im¬ 
poverished by centuries of ex¬ 
ploitation tould hardly hope to 
make any progress without help 
provided by the United States 
of America. It was in fact a 
powerful factor in bringing the 
era of colonialism in the world 
to a close. We cannot forget 
the sympathy and support it 
extended to the freedom move¬ 
ment in India and other Asian 
and African countries. If 
it tried to stem the advance of 
communism in the world, it 
was because its leaders were 
opposed to totalitarianism in 
any form. I do not know much 
about what it did elsewhere, 
but I do remember that when 
China mounted a treacherous 
invasion of India in 1962, and 
at a time when the Soviet 
Union was trying to draw a 
line between a brother (China) 
and a friend (India), it was the 
fear of the U.S. mi^t that acted 
as a check on China. His 
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policy of non-aUgnment not¬ 
withstanding, the late Jawahar- 
lal Nehru could find nowhere 
else to turn to in India’s hour of 
dire peril. It is true that the 
U.S.A. has been arming Pakis¬ 
tan, but so have we been getting 
arms from the Soviet Union. 
Arc wc prepared to condemn 
the Soviet Union also on that 
score? In condemning the 
U.S.A. as the villain of the 
post-war world, we are ourselvts 
falling a prey to the Dullesian 
logic of “those who arc not 
with us arc agai.nst us.” 
This is a veiy short-sighted view 
to take. We must realize 
that the nation-states of today 
cannot always be guided in 
the conduct of their alfairs by 
high moral principles or idea’s. 
They have to act as required by 
their national self-interest. And 
it would be less than f&ir, rather 
immature to indulge in sweep¬ 
ing condemnations of the type 
which the proposition before us 
embodies. 

No. 3. The faith that 
my friend Mr. No. 2 has shown 
in the supposedly altruistic 
nature of the economic aid 
which (he U.S.A. so liberally 
made available to the war- 
devastated and colonially- 
exploited economies of Europe, 
Asia and Africa after world 
war II borders on the pathetic. 

I am afraid 1 cannot share the 
sentiment. The facts speak 
differently. It was sheer 
good luck for the U.S.A. that 
the global catastrophe of world 
war II left it physically untouch¬ 
ed. The battles were fought 
in far-away Europe, Africa and 
Asia. All that while, the U.S. 
went on furtetioning as the 
armourer of the allies, with 
its mills and factories working 
round the clock and spinning 
money by selling armaments. 
Whereas the war laid waste the 
economies of Europe and several 
Asian countries, it brought a 
new era of prosperity to the 
U.S.A. After the war came to 
a close, it had to find markets 


to sell what it was producing. 
Therefore, it started giving aid— 
which only meant credits for 
the purchase of American goods. 
As its main export was arma¬ 
ments, it engineered and encour¬ 
aged t h e so-callcd defence 
pacts, to secure ready outlets 
for its fighter-planes, tanks, 
and other arms and anmuini- 
tion. It deliberately fanned 
the fires of conflict whenever 
it found tensions being dc- 
escalaled. For that purpose, 
the leaders of the U.S.A. did 
not stop short at .sending their 
own men to fight in other lands. 
It is a well-known fact that 
the U.S. armaments industry 
maintains a powerful lobby 
in tile Pentagon and it is that 
hidden hand which rocks the 
cradle in the White House. 
My predecessor may well 
believe that in extending aid 
to underdeveloped countries, 
the U.S.A. was motivated by 
the best of intentions. But 
the whole world knows how 
the U. S. State Department 
has always used aid for gain¬ 
ing “leverage’' in various world 
capitals, or in other words, to 
be able to indulge in arm- 
twisting whenever that became 
necessary to secure Washing¬ 
ton’s political ends. The 
recent supply of arms to Pak¬ 
istan and the stoppage of econo¬ 
mic aid to India provide elo- 
q u e n l testimony to the 
truth of that assertion. An 
eminent Indian commentator 
recently described the U.S.A. 
as “the world’s most ham¬ 
handed post-war international 
bung ler,” The description 
falls short of the truth. That 
country has been playing a 
patently villainous role in the 
post-war world and no amount 
of verbiage can refute that fact. 

No. 4. Friends 1 I believe 
the proposition before us re¬ 
presents an angry reaction to 
the stand recently taken by 
the U.S.A. in the Indo-Pak 
conflict. If we believe in 
ffeedom of thinking, wc cannot 


expect ready and universal 
endorsement of all our poli¬ 
cies, however justified such 
policies may be from our own 
point of view. The U.S.A. 
has as much right to act accord¬ 
ing to its own lights as we have. 
At the same time, wc must 
remember that the U. S. A. 
is a great ettuntry with glorious 
democratic t r a d i t i o n s be¬ 
queathed to it by men like 
Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln. Wholesale condem¬ 
nation of a nation with such a 
rich heritage can never be justi¬ 
fied. 3’heie are in the world 
other great nations also which 
are as powerful as the U.S.A. 
and we cannot surely say that 
their conduct in the post-war 
world has been a model of 
propriety. Take the Soviet 
Union for instance. What 
did it do in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia ? Tnke China. 
What has it done to its people 
in 'I ibet and Sinkiang ? What 
IS South Africa doing to its 
black population ? In spite 
of the pressure of world opinion, 
has Portugal left its colonics 
in Africa ? What were Britain 
and France doing in the Middle 
East in 1956 ? I am quoting 
all these instances, not to justify 
the U.S.A.’s actions, but only 
to show that unless it suffers 
from an acute sense of self- 
righieousncss, no nation—big 
or small, can claim to have 
con.sistently upheld the right in 
the conduct of its relations with 
other nations. Men have 
always dreamed of a utopia 
whore truth and justice will 
rule supreme. But as yet we 
are nowhere near achieving 
that state. In the world as it 
is, every nation has to seek 
compromises in order to protect 
its national self-interest. And 
as long as that sort of situation 
endures, there is no point in 
picking on this nation or that 
as the villain or the angel in 
any particular period in the 
history of the world. 

(Contei. on page 382) 
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A Fantasy 


“That Woman” 


{President's House in Islamabad . the pall of dark silence is broken 

only by the clicking of the bools of the sentry on his rounds . There 

are no lights hut a dim glow is noticeable in the hallway leading to the 

President's bedchamber. The room is well-decorated . Yahya Khan 

seems to have dozed off in full uniform . somebody has covered him 

with a blanket . the silence in the room is occasionally disturbed by his 

snoring . on a side-table near the bed, there are three telephones — 

pink, greenish, and white . occasionally the sleeper mumbles something 

. suddenly he is seen clutching his throat and letting out a shriek . 


the Orderly Offic 

0.0.: {in V.K.'s ear) Wake 
up, Agha Sahib... Wake up 
huzoor {removes his hands from 
his throat and gives him a 
gentle nudge). 

Yahya Khan: {opens blood¬ 
shot, bleary eyes and looks at 
the 0.0. with a blank stare). 

0.0.: (reassurringly) It 
was only a bad dream. Agha 
Saheb. 

Yahya: {still bewildered) JVJy 
God! She was going to throt¬ 
tle me ! 

0.0,: {again reassuring) 

You are in your own home. Sir. 

Yahya: {now awake, glares 
at the 0.0.) Idiot! What are 
you looking at? Go and get 
me a drink.go juldi. 

{The 0.0. scurries away 
with a scowl on his face) 

Yahya: {soliloquising) !♦ 

was a gentle dove.1 only 

wanted to pat it.but what 

sharp claw.s.Allah! {touches 

his throat) and then it turned 

into.ah! that woman! 

{shudder.^!) 

{the 0.0. returns with a 
drink on a tray) 

Yahya: {lifting the glass) 
What is the news from Chhamb? 

0.0.: I don’t know. 

Yahya: {angrily) You are 
a blundering idiot, Shaukat 
.Put me on to Tikka Khan. 

{Orderly Officer dials a num¬ 
ber on the white instrument and 
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r rushes towards him). 

hands over the phone to Yahya) 

Yahya: {We can hear only 
one side of the conversation t 
How are things, Tikka Khan? 

.Wh<?t? You are held up? 

Why?.What of that? Did 

you e.xpect a walk-over?. 

These are not Bengalis, my 

dear boy.Yes, you have 

taken Chhamb but at what 

cost?. Never mind.You 

must establish yourself on the 

other side by this evening. 

Remember how 1 did it in 1965 

.Yes, yes, you may come 

over immediately. {replaces 
the mouthpiece). 

Yahya: {with a .scowl) the 

chicken-hearted blunderer. 

{snceringly) GENERAL Tikka 

Khan.damned son of a 

butcher. 

{a rap at the door) 

Yahya: {in a griff voice) 
Come in. 

{it is a sentry . he gives 

a .smart .solute and announces 
Bhutto) 

Yahya: Send him in. 

{Bhutto arrives with a beam¬ 
ing face and salutes like a 
courtier). 

Yahya: {feeling irritated) 
What are you smiling at? You 

have me here in a nice fix. 

Haven’t you? 

Bhutto: God forbid! No, 
Sir. I bring good news. 

Yahya: {trying to restrain 


his curiosity) Whai’s it this 
time? 

Bhutto: We got 104 votes 
in the General Assembly as 
against India’s II, 

Yahya: iflying into a rage) 
VOTES! my foot! You are 
always talking of votes, votes... 

Bhutto: {allowing Y. to 

calm down) But look at the 
defeat we have inflicted on 
India, Sir. 

Yahya: {feeling hot under 
the collar) You are a blunder¬ 
ing politician.What do you 

know of victory and defeat? 

Bhutto: {brashly) Give me a 
chance and I will show what 
I know of that? Restore civi¬ 
lian rule and see. 

Yahya: {really annoyed) Shut 
up you dirty beggar! 1 am 

the master here.and I am 

going to remain where 1 am... 
Follow? 

Bhutto: (trembling) I meant 
no offence, Agha Saheb. I 

am your humble servant. 

Only give me a chance. 

Yahya: (pacified) Yes! 

What chance do you want? 
Go to the Chhamb front. I 
will make you a General. 

Bhutto: {with an uneasy 
laugh) 1 didn’t mean that. Sir. 

I have no experience of fighting. 

Yahya: (cutting hfln short) 
Why? You have been planning, 
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a thousand year war against 
India.haven’t you? 

Bhutto: {meekly^ I don’t 
hope to live a thousand years. 
Sir. 

Yahya: (gruffly) You are 
not going to be alive the next 
minute if you go on talking 
rot. You have already landed 
me in a mess by your machi- 
naiions. I don’t want to sec your 
dirty face, (turns his head away 
in disgust). 

Bhutto: 1 shall not show 
you my face, Sir. Send me to 
New Y ork. 

Yahya: Why? What for? 

Bhutto: (pulling a long face) 
I can get a wink of sleep neither 
in Karachi nor in Islamabad. 
The sirens are constanLly wail¬ 
ing. 

Yuliya: (with a room-shat¬ 
tering laugh) Look at the 
future Prime Minister of Pakis¬ 
tan. 

Bhutto: I am no general, 
Sir. 1 am only a lawyer. 

Yahya: Well said.You 

are a damned liar.Now come 

to the point. 

Bhutto: You send me to 
New York as your Foreign 
Minister, Sir. 

Yahya: What will you do 
there? 

Bhutto: Whatever you 

ordain, my master. 

Yahya: Can you get that 
woman to agree to a cease¬ 
fire? 

Bhutto: (somewhat surprised) 
Are you keen on a cease-fire? 
But you have said it was going 
to be the final war with India. 

Yahya: (foaming at the 

mouth) Never mind what I 

said.you hari. I know in 

your heart of hearts you would 

like to see me. a pathan 

being made to lick the dust by 
THAT WOMAN. 

Bhutto: God forbid. Sir! 
I never knew we were so near 
defeat? 


Yahya: (ruefully) I was 
only trying to frighten her. 

1 could never imagine she would 
fly at our throats. 

Bhutto: And inspite of the 
warning I got our friend Chou 
to give her. 

Yahya: The Russians have 
turned her head. Otherwise 
I would have taught her a 
lesson. (trembles in rage) 

Bhutto: (reassuringly) 
Never mind, Sir. You send me 
to New York and see what 1 
can do. 

Yahya: What can you do? 

Bhutto: (almost shouting) 

I shall raise hell in the Security 
Council and abuse her right 
and left. 

Yahya: That’s all you can 

do. 1 want you to get a 

cease fire enforced. 

Bhutto: 1 shall do that. Sir, 
provided you have a word 
with Nixon. 

Yahya: He has been a 

brick. (lifting the greenish 

telephone) 1 hope the hot line 

is working.hello. 

Washinglon. 

(there is some response from 
the other side) 

Nixon: Hello Yahya boy! 
What is it now? Want more 
F. I04’s. You’ve seen the poor 
show put up by Mirages. 1 can 
sell you at least four squadrons 
of brand new F. 104\s right 
now. 

Yahya: It’s not that, Mr 
President. In fact the 104’s are 
no use. 

Nixon: Why? They are 
the best planes. And we arc 
almost giving them away to 
you. 

Yahya: But my boys don’t 
know how to fly them. So 
many have been brought down. 

Nixon: Gosh! You are a 

bad customer.You gave 

a bad name to Pattons last time. 
Soon you will have us out of 
business. 


Yahya: If you allow me, 
it is something else this time. 
I want a cease-fire immediately. 

Nixon: Why? What hap¬ 
pened to your mujahids and 
glums'l 

Yahya: l am sorry to say 
but they arc taking a sound 
thraslvng. We are finished in 
F.ast Bengal and we can’t make 
a dent in the West. Our navy 
is in shambles. Even ‘he sub¬ 
marine you gave us is gone. 

Nixon; That's too bad. 
But keep on old boy. The 
show must go on, you know. 

Yahya: (desperately) If 

it goes on another week, I shall 
be nowhere (almost sobs). 

Nixon: Now, now, Yahya... 
don’t take on so, my boy. You 
can always come over. I can 
use a few more generals in 

Vietnam.What do you want 

me to do now? 

Yahya: I’ve told you. All 
1 want now is a cease-fire with 
troop withdrawals. 

Nixon: And how? May 
I know? 

Yahya : I am sending 

Bhutto here as my Foreign 
Minister. You will give him 
all possible help.Won’t you? 

(loud wailing of sirens. 
Yahya drops the telephone and 
rushes out) 

Yahya: They are here 

again. 1 shall have to fire that 

son of an Air Marshal. 

(.'scurries to the underground 
shelter with Bhutto in /mv). 

Nixon: (on the phone) 

What happened? Are you 
hit? (no response). 

Yahya: (in the shelter) 

Curse that woman! This is the 
fourth attack on Islamabad 
since last night. 

Bhutto: (trembling) I 

would like a drop of brandy. 

Yahya: (turning on him) 

Shut up, you idiot. 

(there is the drone of planes 
. the thud-thud of falling 
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bombs and the harking of ack- 

ack is audible . after a few 

minutes the all clear sounds). 

Yahya: {coming out of the 
shelter) Now you get along, 

Bhutto.oir before I 

change my mind. 

Bhutto: Will you announce 
my appointment as Foreign 
Minister? 

Yahya: {fed up) Anything 
to get you out of here. 


not so far sent a single Chinese 
soldier to fight there. 

Tikka: {thoughtfully^ Is 

that so? {absent-mindedly 

turns on the radio . the voice 

over the radio says. 

“The Indian forces have 
over-run Dacca and taken 
the Commander of the 
Pakistani lorccs prisoner.” 

Yahya: {collapsing) 'Ihat's 


the end Tikka. That is the 
final blow. 

{there is loud noise outside. 
A group of officers suddenly 
storms in) 

General Gul Hassan: 

{pointing g pistol at Yahya) 
Your time is up, Presiident 
Sahib. 

Yahya: {raising his hands). 
It was not my fault. It was that 
woman (is .silenced by a .shot). 


{B h u t t o bows, .salutes 

and goes away . as he is 

leaving, Tikka Khan comes in 
and gives a smart .salute). 

Tikka: {almost wailing) My 
men arc being sy.stcmatically 
butchered by the Kafirs on the 
banks of Manawar Tawi and 
no reinforcements? 

Yahya: {starting) What did 
you say? No reinforcements? 
You were not shouting for 
reinforcements in Dacca? Yet 
couldn’t finish your dirty job 
within four days as y ou said? 

- Tikka: {snarling) Do not 
challenge me? Remember you 
arc sitting on the top of a 
volcano. 

Yahya: {trying to pacify 

him) All of us arc in the same 
boat. Tikka Khan We must 
keep in mind the common 
enemy. 

Tikka: (in a fit of remorse) 
By our loud talk we made the 
enemy alert and ihen lost too 
much time while ho fortified 
his positions. 

Yahya: I would have 

attacked long ago, but at the 
crucial moment that woman goes 
and signs a treaty with the 
Russians. 

Tikka: Wc too have the 
Chinese on our side. 

Yahya: (in a whispering 

tone) You don't know Tikka. 
They took Bhutto for a ride. 

Tikka: But won’t they open 
a second front? 

Yahya: You don’t know 
the Chinese, my boy. They 
support Hanoi also, but have 


Group Discussion {Contd. from page 379) 


No. 5. My predecessor 
has cited a number of instances 
to show that it is not the U..S..4. 
alone which has been indulging 
in power-politics in the post¬ 
war world, and therefore, we 
could not be justified in brand¬ 
ing it as the villain of that period. 

I am afraid his reasoning suflers 
from a serious defect. He has 
perhaps forgotten that any 
number of wrongs put together 
cannot make one right. My 
friend, Mr. No. 3 just now des¬ 
cribed it as the U.S.A.’s good 
luck during World War 11, that 
that country was not made to 
witness the devastation of war 
at first hand. 1 think it was the 
U.S.A.’s misfortune to have 
been spared that experience. 
Had its people acquired first¬ 
hand acquaintance with the 
horrors of war, they would 
have emerged from world war 

II in a more cliastencd rnotid. 
But they awoke from the night¬ 
mare with delusions of grandeur 
and high-flown ideas of a world 
role for themselves. These 
grand delusions have really 
played havoc with the 
post-war world. In one 
poor country after another, 
Washington has backed tyrants 
and despots, in order to con¬ 
solidate its own hold. It has 
always been at cross-purposes 
with democratic forces every¬ 
where because such forces 
cannot be bought over. 1 
need not repeat here the instan¬ 
ces cited by my friend Mr. 
No. 1. It is a hard fact that 
the U.S.A. has been the biggest 


promoter of arms-raccs between 
poor countries in the post¬ 
war world, thus slowing down 
their economic development. 
This fact alone is enough to 
condemn it as the villain of 
the post-war world. 

Summing Up 

For : The U.S.A. was the first to 
drop an atom bomb. It was the 
author of the cold war and the 
defence pacts. It tried to put 
around (he Soviet Union a ring of 
world war JII ba.ses. It became 
actively involved in several con¬ 
flicts in which it backed the wrong 
people and generally followed 
wicked, mischievous policies. 
Against : The U.S.A. played a ma{piifi- 
cent role in the reconstruction of 
post-war world with liberal econo¬ 
mic aid. It was sympathetic to 
freedom movements everywhere 
and instrumental in ending colo¬ 
nialism. It came to India's rescue 
against the Chinese attack. Con- 
dcnuiing it like that would be 
immature. 

For : The so-callcd economic aid was 
a ploy to sell American goods 
abroad. Since the main U.S. 
produce was armaments, U.S. 
statesmen also promoted conflicts 
all over the globe. They used aid 
for obtaining leverage. They were 
certainly not guided byaltruiitic 
motives. 

Against: The post-war world has not 
been the vnetim of the U.S. machi¬ 
nations alone. Other countries 
also have been queering the pitch. 
We are yet far away from a just 
world order. It would be uqjust 
to . single out the U.S.A. for 
condttnnation. 

For: So many wrongs do not make 
one right Had the U.S.A. gone 
through the devastations of war. 
it may not have had visions or 
grandeur and world leadership 
which have served to make it the 
most viilianous post-war gjobgl 
power. 
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Expected Essay 


War as a Nation-Builder 


Even though wars have 
invariably been rondenined as 
barbarous and disastrous, they 
have been a recurring pheno¬ 
menon in almost all parts of 
the world throughout known 
history. Wc may well say that 
the story of mankind is a story 
of wars interspersed with brief 
interludes of peace, spent in 
prcpariJig for coming wars ur 
ruminating over their consequ¬ 
ences. Many a time men have set 
out to outlaw war as a means 
of settling international disputes 
but every time I heir efforts 
have resulted in failure. We 
have seen that happening in our 
own times. As the Second 
World War drew to a close, the 
Allies set up with nuicii fanfare 
the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion to act as the guardian of 
peace on earth. But it has 
been a more or less helpless 
witness to at least fifty con¬ 
flicts, big and small, which have 
broken out in different parts 
of the world during the years 
in which it has been in c.vistence. 

In the light of the foregoing, 
we have to confess that man 
has not so far found an accept¬ 
able alternative to wars, irres¬ 
pective of whether they are 
waged for just or unjust causes. 
Apparently, pending realiza¬ 
tion of the dream of a world 
order, we have to accept wars 
as inevitable. Some would 
call them a ‘necessary evil’. 
Referring to the inevitability of 
war, U.S. President, Thomas 
Jefferson once said, “It is the 
melancholy law of human socie¬ 
ties to be compelled sometimes 
to choose a great evil in order 
to ward off a greater evil.” 
No humane man can applaud 


the cruelties of war. It is 
undoubtedly an evil. But 
whether it can be looked upon 
as an unmitigated evil is open 
to question. 

All the condemnation heap¬ 
ed upon it notwithstanding, 
war too has its positive side 
like everything else. It is uni¬ 
versally accepted as a legiti¬ 
mate instrument of national 
poluy “to defend rights, to 
rectify wrongs and to punish 
Climes.” But while a war is 
being fought to pursue these 
aims, it also yields as a bye- 
product, dividend of another 
type w'hich, though not directly 
aimed at, is as valuable and as 
tangible as any victories gained 
on the battJdicld. It is the 
contribution it makes to awaken¬ 
ing among a people a sense of 
national pride and solidarity, 
stimulating their industrial 
and economic growth etc. 

Nations are made up of 
individuals. The socio-psycho- 
logical impact which a war has 
has on individuals constituting 
the nation involved in that war. 
would therefore, have great 
relevance in examining how 
wars act as nation-builders. 
Men are prone to move closer 
to one another in the face of 
common danger. When a 
country is at war, its people 
naturally forget their small 
differences and quarrels and 
come to possess a greater sense 
of soliarity than they would be 
capable of displaying in times of 
peace. No amount of sermoni¬ 
sing could have accomplished 
the national integration and 
unity which the people of India 
displayed in 1962 in the face of 
the Chinese aggression, or in 


1965 and again in 1971 when 
Pakistan attacked the country. 
The glorious spectacle of a 
nation made up of more than 
55 crore people rising sponta¬ 
neously as one man to face a 
common challenge was a heart¬ 
warming experience, which 
definitely strengthened the sense 
of nationhood and blunted the 
edge of divisive forces like racism 
and linguism. It was no small 
gain for India as a nation. 

War has a generally ennobl¬ 
ing and uplifting influence on 
the members of a fighting 
nation in a thousand other 
ways also. As the famous 
essayist Emerson has said, 
“War educates the senses, calls 
into action the will, perfects 
the physical constitution, brings 
man into such swift and close 
collision in critical moments 
that man measures m a n.” 
It is the law of nature that in 
situations of stress, the reserves 
of energy stored in the human 
body come into play. A man 
usually afraid of venturing out 
alone in the dark in his normal 
daily life can very often perform 
wonders of bravery while facing 
the enemy. How often in times 
of war we hear of ordinary men, 
rising to great heights of heroism./ 
As the German poet, Heine 
has said, “Terrible as is war, 
it yet displays the spiritual gran¬ 
deur of man daring to defy his 
mightiest hereditary enemy 
—death.” This spiritual gran¬ 
deur of man is recorded in the 
shining examples of heroism 
which dot the histories of all 
wars. These examples serve 
to inspire the generations to 
follow. They become a part of 
a country’s national heritage. 
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Yet the histories of wars 
are not collections of the stories 
of deeds of individual heroism. 
War has been eulogised also 
because in a war situation, the 
individual disappears before 
the great conception of the 
state. The deeds of valour 
performed by the sons and 
daughters of a country at war 
are a manifestation of and a 
tribute to the nation’s will. 
Just as in the case of individuals, 
war brings out the best in a 
nation as a whole also. In 
the beginning of World War II, 
when everything appeared to 
be going against the British, 
it was that nation's collective 
grit and determination symbo¬ 
lised by Churchill, which carried 
it through to vii,tory. Simi¬ 
larly, it is the courage displayed 
by the Vietnamese as a nation 
which has enabled them to 
humble a mighty foe like the 
U.S.A. 

What is usually referred to 
as morale in times of war is 
the manifestation of a nation’s 
collective will to face the 
enemy with courage and determi¬ 
nation. It is a very important 
factor making for victory to 
the country which possesses 
it in abundance. It stimulates 
the soldier and the civilian 
alike and makes an intangible 
but most valuable contribution 
to a country’s war-effort. It 
teaches the people of a country 
to bear up with hardships 
cheerfully, to think positively 
and to hope for the best even 
in the face of the biggest re¬ 
verses. Gradually it becomes 
an attitude of mind ingrained 
in the national consciousness, 
serving as useful a purpose in 
times of peace, as it had done 
in war-time. 

Modern war is waged on 
many fronts simultaneously. 
Besides the military front, there 
are the economic, the diplo¬ 
matic and the propaganda 
fronts. Prosecution of a coun¬ 
try’s war-aims on each of these 
fronts demands equal attention. 


It is in fact a war situation 
which brings to light a nation’s 
weak points in all or any of 
these directions and affords 
it an opportunity to deal with 
them suitably. 

Take the economic front 
for instance. In order to win a 
war, a nation has to be as strong 
or even stronger on the econo¬ 
mic front than it is on the 
military front. While the 
soldier stands facing the enemy, 
the civil population makes its 
own contribution to the war- 
effort by intensifying the battle 
on the economic front. 
The farm-hand and the factory- 
worker do their respective 
jobs with redoubled zeal so 
that there is no shortage of 
supplies of any kind and the 
country can freely go on pro.secu- 
ting its war-aims lor as long as 
the fighting last.s. 

Another important direc¬ 
tion in which war helps build a 
nation is in the sphere of scienti¬ 
fic research. The contingen¬ 
cies of war place heavy demands 
on the available technological 
skills, and in order not to allow 
the enemy to outstrip its own 
defence effort, a country has to 
concentrate on scientific research 
to make new inventions and 
discoveries which should give 
it an edge over its opponent 
and serve to shorten the course 
of war. Such research often 
yields long-lasting benefits. 
The progress which the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union have 
made in space-research is a 
by-product of the stimulus 
which the science of rocketry 
received in w o r 1 d-war 11. 

Along with the progress of 
scientific research, the entre¬ 
preneur has to diversify his 
production to see that it is geared 
as far as possible to the country’s 
defence effort. War thus 
greatly stimulates economic and 
industrial development, the bene¬ 
fits of which continue to be 
available to the nation even 
after the state of war is over. 


Most of the industrial power 
that we see concentrated in the 
hands cf the super-powers today 
is a product of world war II. 

On the diplomatic front, a 
war plac(;.s us in a better posi¬ 
tion to distinguish between 
friend and foe. In the second 
World War, the Russians had 
to suffer a set-back because 
they failed to judge Hitler’s 
motives correctly in the first 
i n St a n ce. The subsequent 
disillusionment cost them dear. 
The experience India had with 
the Arabs slates in 1971 was 
in many ways similar. For 
long years, India had been 
looking upon the Arabs as 
friends and had been giving them 
unstinting support in their 
dispute with Israel. But when 
that friendship was put to test 
in the Indo-Pak crisis, Indian 
diplomats were bewildered to 
find that in West Asia, the feudal 
appeal to religion remained 
strong enough to over-ride all 
other loyalties. Such situa¬ 
tions enable a country to place 
iis foreign relations on a more 
realistic footing and make a 
clear distinction between allies, 
neutral countries and enemies. 

As long as men value their 
freedom and countries cherish 
their national honour, wars 
are inevitable because they have 
the virtue of deciding issues more 
definitively than diplomacy. 
And so long as they are inevi¬ 
table, we must also know that 
they are great stimulants which 
help in the all-sided develop¬ 
ment of a nation. They make 
men more patriotic, give a unique 
stimulus to a country’s economic 
and industrial development, 
promote scientific research and 
discoveries. A nation which 
has^ad a long, uninterrupted 
spell of peace fhces the danger 
of a decline. But a nation which 
has had the baptism of war 
always emerges stronger for 
the experience. 
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BaDgla Desh : A War of Ideas 


Spectatwr 


In the heart of the current 
confrontation between India 
and Pakistan the central issues 
of the sub-continental crisis 
are not to be lost sight of. There 
are deeper things involved than 
merely the question of refugees 
.or troop withdrawals on either 
side. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi put the whole issue 
in its proper perspective when 
she recently visited some forward 
bases in the Rajasthan sector. 
She told the Indian troops 
standing guard on the frontier 
that they were not defending 
just a piece of territory, though 
territory was important; they 
were there to protect the ideals 
of freedom and democracy for 
which India had always stood. 

The present conflict started 
on March 25, 1971, when 
General Yahya Khan ordered 
the military crack-down on the 
people of Bangla Desh. But 
the roots of the crisis are to be 
traced all the way back to 1947 
when the Indian sub-continent 
was divided into two by letting 
the Muslim-majority areas of 
the west and east form a sepa¬ 
rate country, Pakistan. Implied 
in the partition was Jinnah’s 
theory that Muslims and Hindus 
constituted two separate nations. 
The leaders of India's freedom 
movement did not accept the 
theory but they agreed to parti¬ 
tion because of the compul¬ 
sions of the situation at that 
time. Thus Pakistan came into 
being as an Islamic State while 
India declared itself as a secular 
State making no distinction 
betwwn the religion of the 
majority community, the 
Hindus, and that of the minori¬ 
ties. 

Secularism V. Bigotry 

The war of ideas—between 
Jinnah's two-nation theory 

Janufury, 1972 


and India’s ideal of a secular 
State—has continued ever since. 
Pakistan discriminated grossly 
against its Hindu minority 
causing large numbers of that 
community to seek refuge in 
India over the years, while in 
India the Muslims enjoyed all 
the rights guaranteed by the Cons¬ 
titution to all its citizens irres¬ 
pective of creed or caste. Pakistan 
tiicd to grab Kashmir by force 
simply because the majority 
of Kashmiris are Muslims even 
though the people of Kashmir 
had cast their lot with India 
with which they felt they had 
more in common. India 
steadfastly refused to admit 
Pakistan’s claim on Kashmir 
because acceptance of it would 
have meant surrender to the 
two-nation theory and betrayal 
of the ideals enshrined in our 
Constitution. 

The revolt in Bangla Desh 
was the Bnal vindication of 
India’s secular ideology as 
against the theocratic concept 
of Pakistan. When India was 
partitioned, the Muslim majo¬ 
rity of East Bengal had opted 
to join Pakistan under the 
mistaken belief that the common 
ties of Islam would hold together 
the two wings of the new State 
on the basis of equality and 
fraternity. Gradually they 
found that religion was being 
used by the ruling circles of 
Pakistan—mostly ^longing to 
West Pakistan—to advance 
their monopoly interests and 
to exploit the east wing. The 
West Pakistani elite dominated 
the armed forces, the bureau¬ 
cracy, business and industry. 
They flourished on the rich raw 
material resources of East 
Bengal, especially the jute 
wealth, while the Bengalis were 
getting impoverished. What 


was worse, they were made to 
feel inferior in their own land. 

Alienatioa 

This neo-colonialism, 
practi.sed by one section of a 
country against another section, 
might have continued un¬ 
interrupted but for a foolish 
move made by the West Pakis¬ 
tani ruling class to impose 
Urdu on the Bengalis. The 
East Bengal Muslims would 
perhaps have put up with econo- 
m i c exploitation, denial of 
employment opportunities and 
even racial arrogance—but 
not with any challenge to their 
language, Bengali. The 
alienation of East Pakistan from 
the West wing started with the 
language dispute which touched 
off student riots in Dacca and 
other p'aces. Repression creat¬ 
ed a new pride in Bengali 
language and culture and there 
was more and more assertion 
of East Bengal’s separate 
identity and less and less empha¬ 
sis on religion as a binding 
factor with the west. The 
military vulnerability of East 
Bengal, brought into sharp 
relief in the Indo-Pakistan war 
of 1965, only hastened the 
process of alienation. 

In the 1970 general elec¬ 
tions, the Awami League led 
by Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
rode to triumph on the crest 
of the popular upsurjge in favour 
of a new direction in Pakistani 
politics. Actually the Awami 
League had not committed 
itself to secession. But in its 
six-point programme, for which 
it had received an overwhelming 
mandate from the electorate of 
East Bengal, the ruling classes 
in Pakistan—the military- 
industrial-bureaucratic c o m p- 
lex—saw a direct challenge to 
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the read ionary and obscuran¬ 
tist philosophy of the nation 
that Jinn a h had founded. 
Hence the breakdown of nego¬ 
tiations between General Yahya 
Khan and Slicikh Mujibur 
Rchman and the military cr.ack- 
down on March 25, 197J. 

The ten nnliion refugees in 
India are, iiistoricaily speaking 
the victims of the two-nation 
theory. It is also this theory 
that is being exploded by the 
bombs and guns of the Mukti 
Bahini. The leaders of the 
resistance movement have 
pledged that Bangla Desh v/ill 
be a secular state. They have 
promised to take hack all tho.se 
who fled the country during tlie 
civil war, irrespective of their 
religious alliliatinn. 

A Study in Contrasts 

The values of democracy 
and humani.sm are also involved 
in the current conflict. The 
founding fathers of the Indian 
Republic, unlike leaders of many 
other revolutionary m o v c- 
ments, were dedicated to the 
ideals id liberal democracy. 


The Gandhian code of non¬ 
violence was an application 
of humanist principles in a 
liberatioji struggle. It was on 
these noble premises that the 
Indian political value system 
has been built. 

Pakistan, on the contrary, 
was conceived in hatred ancl 
founded on the strength of reli¬ 
gions fanaticism. With such a 
background, the country natu¬ 
rally could not lake kindly to 
democracy. It came under 
military dictatorship after a 
brief spell of democratic govern¬ 
ment. From Ayub to Yahya 
the change-over was only in the 
personnel of the leadership. 
The character of the Pakistani 
Fstabhshmcnt remained the 
same. 

Tlie last chance for demo¬ 
cracy in ^Pakistan came in the 
1970 elections. But the mili¬ 
tarists would not allow a trans¬ 
ference of real power. As 
Senator Edward Kennedy said, 
“Mujib’s sin was that he won 
an election”. If he had become 


Prime Minister of Pakistan—a 
position he was entitled to by 
virtue of the clear majority his 
party had won in the National 
Assembly—he might have 
changed the course of Pakis¬ 
tan’s history and saved it 
from* disintegration. But 
it would have also meant 
democratisation and secularisa¬ 
tion of the Pakistan polity— 
something unthinkable to the 
military regime. 

Thus the struggle that 
rocks the sub-continent is 
between fascism, racial arro¬ 
gance and bigotry on one side 
and freedom, democracy, and 
human dignity on the other. 
And in that conflict, India 
cannot be a passive spectator 
even if we were not directly 
alTected by the influx of refugees. 

If Bangla Desh lives, it 
will be a victory of Indian 
values. If it dies, it will be a 
grievous blow to all that we 
stand for. ‘‘Bangla Desh is 
the last of the noble causes”, 
said Andre Malraux. 


What Price Freedom ? 


Freedom is a strange paradox. 

Freedom to a teenager may mean arrest. 
Jail, reform school. Freedom to a segment 
of modi rn college students means running the 
school, determining the curriculum, hiring 
and firing the faculty, living together without 
benefit of marriage ceremony. 

Freedom from the restraints imposed by 
God is hell. Yet, freedom can also be our 
most cherished possession. 

If freedom means more food, better cloth¬ 
ing, more comforts, then it is good. If being 
deprived of it means more food, better cloth¬ 
ing, more comforts, then it is bad. 

The ultimate in freedom is being maroon¬ 
ed on an unihahited island in the mUdle of the 
Pacific Ocean . or on the moon. 

Freedom does not guarantee happiness. 

Freedom is a toot which may be used to 
build a house or to crush a man's skull. 
Like a rifle, it can be used to provide food 
for a starving man or to murder his neighbour. 

Desirable freedom is dependent upon regu¬ 
lations and restrictions. 


I am free because I am protected on the 
highway by the requirements that drivers be 
licensed, that they not be allowed to drink, 
that their speed be controlled. To the speed 
demon, to the alcoholic, to the person igno¬ 
rant of the rules of the road, these restrictions 
are destroyers of their freedom. But they are 
the protector.^ of my j'reedom. 

Most rules and restrictions are the results 
of our own demands. As a society gets more 
complex, it must increase its rules and 
regulations. 

And, as one of our readers says, “The 
cost of sending a son to college, of dressing 

a daughter . these are restrictions . 

but I won't want to be free from them because 
I could be the unhappiest of men if I did'nt 
have them." 

So it is that we are unmoved by people 
who have no particular objective except to 
have their freedom I They're like the 13-year- 
oldgtrl who wants to throw off the restrictions 
of her parents. 

The Tuua Herald, Texas 
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ember 1971. China won the 
women’s teani title. 

Indian women got the 
fourth place and their men’s 
team the fifth position. A 
total of 51 countries partici¬ 
pated in the tournament which 


BASKETBALL 

Asian Championships : 
Japan defeated South Korea, 
74-68, on November II, 1971 
at Tokyo to win the men’s 
Asian Basketball Champion¬ 
ship and a place in this 
year’s Munich Olympic Games. 
The unbeaten Japanese will go 
to Munich with the Philippines 
who earlier edged Taiwan, 
77-75, to finish second. 

With defeats against both 
Japan and the Philippines, 
the Koreans, defending champ¬ 
ions, •slumped to thud place in 
t h e nine-nation tournament. 
The final standings were: 

P W L 
Japan 880 

The Philippines 8 7 I 

South Korea 8 6 2 

Tiawan 8 5 3 

Malaysia 8 4 4 

India 8 3 5 

Thailand 8 2 6 

Singapore 8 17 

Hon^ong 8 0 8 

CHESS 

National Championship : 
Tamil Nadu’s Manuel Aaron 
won the National Champion¬ 
ship for the fourth time when he 
beat Maharashtra’s S.V. Raja- 
dhyaksha in the 13th round at 
Bikaner on November 21, 


r u r (November 27). The 
British team was in India to 
take part in the Nehru Hockey 
Tournament in New Delhi. 

Ajitpal Singh, who led 
India in the Barcelona World 
Hockey Cup, captained the 
Indian teams in all the four 
matches, while A.H. Ekins 
skippered the British team. 

Women’s National Champ¬ 
ionship : Punjab retained Ibe 
Women’s National Hockey 
Championship with a 2-0 win 
over Pepsu in the final at Chandi - 
garh on November 7, 1971. 

The next championship of 
the scries will be held at Ahmeda- 
bad in the first week of October 
1972 under the auspices 
of the Gujarat Women’s Hockey 
Association. 

Women’s .luniur National 
Championship : will be staged 
at Delhi in May 1972. No 
player above the age of 16 
at that time would be eligible 
to participate. 

New Gct-iip for Umpires : 

Umpires oHiciating at this 
year’s Munich Olympic 
Games Hockey Champion¬ 
ship will be provided with a 
new official dress. The blazer, 
which the umpires have been 
wearing so far while super- 


was witnessed by some of the 
top men of China. 

Northern India Regional 
Tournament : was held in 
Jullundur on November 24, 
,1971. The winners were :— 

Men Delhi 

Women Delhi 

Junior Girls Uttar Pradesh 

Junior Boys Punjab 

Open Championships : was 
held in Juliundur on November 
27, 1971. The winners were :— 

Men's Singles Manjit Dua (Delhi) 
Men’s Doubles Navin Sachdeva 

(l)elhi) and Suhas 
Kiilkami (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 

Women’s Singles Indu Puri (Bengal) 
Mbicd Doubles M.injit Dua (Delhi) 
with Kashmira 
Pale] (Maharashtra) 
Boys* Singles Navin Sachdeva 
(Delhi) 

FOOTBAIJ. 

D.C.M. Tournament : Taj 

Club (Teheran) became the 
first team in the Delhi Cloth 
Mills Football Tournament 
to will the coveted trophy 
for (iiiee years in a row when 
they pipped Jullundur Leader 
Club by a lone goal in Delhi 
on Novcmbei 24, 1971. In 
the semi-finals, the Tehctan 
Club had dcfcaled Julkmdur 
Border Sccurily Force and the 
Leader Club liad eliminated 


1971. Aaron had won the 
title in 1959, 1961 and 1969, and 
had linrelied runner-up in 1957, 
1965 and 1967. 

HOCKEY 

India Win Rubber : India 
won all four Test matches 
against Great Britain, defeating 
the visitors by one goal in each, 
held at Kota (November 23), 
Kamal (November 24), Ludhi¬ 
ana (November 26) and Sang- 


vising matches will be replaced 
by a pullover. Ihe umpire’s 
badge of the International 
Hockey Federation will be 
worn on the pullover. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Afro-Asian Invitation Meet: 
Japan came out on top in men’s 
team events of the Afro-Asian 
Invitation Table Tennis 
Tournament held in Peking 
in the first fortnight of Nov- 


Ihc famous Ea.st Bengal Club 
of Calcutta. 


TENNIS 

Rankings : Davi'. Cup star 
Jaideep Mukheijea has been 
adjudged the loji lawn-tennis 
player in the country during 
the year 1970-71, according 
to the rankings decided by the 
All-India Lawn-Tennis Associa¬ 
tion. Nirupama Mankad was 
(Contd. on page 391) 
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Personality Devdopmeat 


I.M. Soni 


The Art of Self-Discipline 


Self-discipline means being 
in full possession and control 
of your own mind. The 
quality cannot be acquired the 
way you learn multip'ication 
tables. It can be acquired 
through persistence. I n c u 1- 
cating self-discipline requires 
continuous effort. 

An individual without self- 
discipline may be likened to a 
dry leaf blown here and there 
by the stray winds of circum¬ 
stance, with not the slightest 
chance of ever being in a posi¬ 
tion to direct and control bis 
destiny. If you take posses¬ 
sion of your mind, you can make 
life pay what you ask. If you 
fail, you have to take whatever 
life tosses to you. 

Self-discipline has a number 
of advantages. It enables you 
to cultivate steadfastness. 
You do not permit your mind 
to side-track the important 
matters. It enables you to go 
on with a job until it is comple¬ 
ted. In other words, with self- 
discipline you save yourself 
from the curse of dithering. 
You remain composed, so that 
winds of adversity cannot push 
you tills way or that. You 
are not at the mercy of your 
nerves and do not rush from 
one chore to another—a 11 
poorly done. Above all, with¬ 
out cultivating self-discipline 
you can hardly know the plea¬ 
sure of sitting back and enjoying 
that serenity which stems from 
a job well-done. 

We have defined self- 
discipline as the act of taking 
possession of one’s mind. 
The mind is brought into ac¬ 


tion by thought. Thought is 
a form of energy that is distri¬ 
buted through the brain. But 
it has one quality not shared by 
other forms of energy. It 
has intelligence. It is the con¬ 
trolled use of this intelligence 
which is the crux of .self-discip¬ 
line. 

To begin with, you must ask 
yourself, “Am 1 doing my work 
in the best possible manner ?“ 
There is at least one good way 
of doing a thing. But often we 
are tempted to seek short¬ 
cuts. That betrays a slipshod 
manner of thinking and in¬ 
evitably manifests itself in slip¬ 
shod work. To overcome such 
temptations s e t yourself a 
fairly high standard and then 
make no compromises with it. 
This method, though Jong, 
assures the best results and helps 
in the cultivation of self- 
discipline. 

Begin by mastering things 
of trivial significance. Take 
something which you have been 
shirking for long, whether it 
is a letter, the payment of a bill 
or a visit to a friend. By 
using a fraction of your will¬ 
power, you will be able to over¬ 
come it. To strengthen your 
will power and to put it to test, 
select a small project rather 
than a big one. If you say to 
yourself, “This year 1 am going 
to write one hundred essays”, 
you are likely to write none. 
If, on the other hand, you 
resolve : “This week I am going 
to write one essay”, you are 
almost sure to accomplish the 
task. Do not let external 
factors distract your mind till 
you have finished your task. 


Once you have finished one 
job, do not relax. Do not 
start thinking, “I have done 
enough. 1 can afford to take 
it easy now”. Instead, allot 
yourself another reasonable 
task which enables you to pro¬ 
ceed at a steady pace. Make 
a mental note of the time you 
are going to take over it and 
then stick to your time-table. 
To be able to manage your time 
is the essence of self-discipline. 

Before you plunge into a 
particular task, prepare your¬ 
self as thoroughly as you can. 
Suppose you want to write an 
essay on any one of the inter¬ 
national problems. It will be 
better if you keep by your side 
the books, journals and news¬ 
papers you will possibly need 
to consult while writing 
the essay. This will ensure 
complete concentration, and 
you will have no excuse for leav¬ 
ing the job incomplete. This 
principle holds good in every 
sphere of work. It is part of the 
game of cultivating self- 
discipline to leave your table or 
room completely clean. Do 
not leave your tools or things 
scattered around. 

A word of caution. It 
is possible that despite thorough 
preparation, you do come apross 
some snags, Your estimate of 
time, for exam]31e, may go 
awty. Do not get flustered. 
It is better to make a flexible 
programme. In this you can 
be guided by your experience 
in the past. 

Firm resolution is of the 
utmost irnpormnee. You 
fiiust tell yourself repeal^y 
(Cotttd. on page 392) 

The Competition Maeter 
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FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 


Clerks’ Grade Examination, 1972 

{mh May, 1972) 

Centres of Examination; Ahmedabad, 
Allahabad, Bangalore, Bhopal, Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta, Cuttack, Delhi, Hyderabad, Jaipur, 
Madras, Nagpur, Patiala, Patna, Shillong, 
Srinagar, Trivandrum and selected Indian 
Missions abroad. 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born, not earlier than 2nd January, 1951 and not 
later than 1st January, 1954. Upper age-limit 
relaxable in certain cases. 

Qualifications : Matriculation or equivalent. 

Full Particulars, Application Forms : Ob¬ 
tainable from Secretariat Training School, West 
Block No. I, Wing No. 5, Post Bag No. 2, R.K. 
Puram, New Delhi-22, by remitting Re. 1/- 
by M.O. or on cash payment in the School’s 
office. 

Last Date : 27th December, 1971 (10th 
January, 1972 for candidates residing abroad 
or in India’s offshore islands.) 


Special Class Railway Apprentices 
Examination, 1972 
{25th May. 1972) 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born, not earlier than 2nd January, 1953, and 
not later than 1st January, 1956. Upper age 
limit relaxable in favour of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and certain other categories. 

Qualifications : Candidates must have passed 
in first or second division the Intermediate or 
equivalent examination with Mathematics and 
either Physics or Chemistry or possess one of the 
alternative qualifications prescribed in the Rules. 

Full Particulars and Application Forms: 
Obtainable from Secretary, Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur House, New Delhi-11 by 
remitting Re. 1/- by money order or on cash 
payment at counter in the Commission’s Office. 

Last Date : Completed applications must 
reach, Union Public Service Commission by 
10th January, 1972 (24th January, 1972 for candi¬ 
dates residing abroad and in the Andaman 
and Nicobar, Ijaccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
islands.) 

Jamtary* W72 


Assistants* Grade Examination 
{m June, 1972) 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January, 1947 and not 
later than 1st January, 1952. Upper age limit 
relaxable in favour of Scheduled Castes, Schedu¬ 
led Tribes and certain other categories. 

Qualifications : D egree of a recognised 
university or certain other qualifications recog¬ 
nised for the purpose. 

Full Particulars and Application forms: ob¬ 
tainable from Secretary, Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur House, New Delhi-11. 
by remitting Re. 1/- by money order or on cash 
payment at counter in the Commission’s office. 

Last Date: Completed applications must 
reach the Union Public Service Commission by 
10th January, 1972 (24th January, 1972 for 
candidates residing abroad and in the Andaman 
and Nicobar, Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
Islands). 


Engineering Services (Electronics) 
Examination, 1972 
(20th June, 1972) 

Age Limits : On 1-8-1972 : 20 to 25 years. 
Upper age limit relaxable in favour of Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and certain other 
categories specified in the Rules for the Examina¬ 
tion. 

Qualifications : D e g ree in Engineering; 
or pass in Sections A and B of A.M.I.E. (India) 
Examination or Graduate Membership Examina¬ 
tion of Institution of Tele-Communication 
Engineers (India); or M.Sc. with wireless 
Communication, Electronics, Radio Physics, or 
Radio Engineering as special subject. 

Full Particulars and Application Forms: 
Obtainable from Secretary, Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur House, New Delhi-11 
by remitting Re. 1/- by money order or on cash 
payment at the counter. 

Last Date : Completed applications must 
reach Union Public Service Commission by 17th 
January, 1972 (31st January, 1972 for candidates 
residing abroad and in India’s offshore islands). 
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The Little Red Hcii 
Sir, 

Allow me to join issue with 
Shri T. Banerjce (Competition 
M a s t e r. November 1971). 
The so-called pigs, ducks and 
cows, in India are moving around, 
not for manual work but only 
for white-collared jobs. An 
overwhelming majoiity hankers 
after office jobs, as it hates 
manual labour. So f a r as 
nepotism and favouritism 
are concerned, these are the 
bane of the public sector in 
India. With the progress of 
nationalisation, the so-called 
pigs are getting a share in 
distributing bread but not 
in producing it. The Little 
Red Hen is concerned with 
the efficiency of work. But 
the so-called pigs want only to 
kill time because they are not 
concerned with efficiency. 

Jagraon N.S. Sidhu 

Suggestion 

Sir, 

There are some articles in 
every issue of the Competition 
Master which are meant to be 
preserved e.g., Essays, But 
the way you publish the Essays, 
they cannot be taken out In 
sheet form. 

Could you make some 
arrangements whereby these 
articles can be obtained in 
sheet form so that they can be 
punched and used directly 
with the index published in 
August ? 

This year the number of 
pages in the Competition 


Master is also less as compared 
to last year. Couldn’t you add 
a late news column to bring 
our magazine as much up-to- 
date as possible. 

Ma(lras-G\ K. Rajan 

Going Abroad Sans Visa 
Sir, 

In the Competition Master 
of October 1971, replying to 
a question whether anybody 
could go to a foreign country 
from India without a visa, you 
have said ‘no’. As far as my 
knowledge goes, a visa is not 
required to go to Nepal which 
is a foreign country. 

99 A.P.O. M.R. Subramaniani 


Origin of Sunday as 
Holiday 

Sir, 

This reteis to 'X'ompeti- 
tion Master May 1971 issue” 
page 683 Readers’ Questions 
Answered Column 3, Question: 
“What is the origin of Sunday 
as a Holiday?” put by Mohd. 
Anwar Ahmad Khan, Betual. 
The answer should be as follows: 

According to Christians, 
Sujiday is the last day of the 
week and not the fir.st-day as 
mentioned. In the process of 
creation, God engaged himself 
from the first day to the sixth 
day and on the very sixth day. 
He created Adam and Eve 
(Old Testament Genesis, Chap¬ 
ter-1, 1 to 31). 

The origin of Sunday as 
a holiday can be traced to 
Genesis Chapter 2, Vrs. 3 : 


“And G o d blessed the 
Seventh day and sanctified 
it, because that in it He 
had rested from all His 
works which God created 
and made.” 

There is no connection with 
Christ’s resurrection-day i.e., 
“Easter” though that too was a 
Suiiday. 

Thus, being the Resting- 
day, Blesscd-day and Sanctified 
day, Sunday is treated as a 
“Holiday”. 

Field Mizo Hills T. Samad 


Mossbaucr Effect—1 
Sir, 

As a student of Physics, I 
would like to add a few things 
to what you have said about the 
Mosshauer Effect in the Octo¬ 
ber 197 1 issue of The Compe¬ 
tition Master under the caption 
Readers' Questions Answered. 

The Mossbauer e If e c t 
is essentially a new form of 
high resolution spectroscopy, 
making use of nuclear gamma 
rays in the range lO-KX) kev. 
What Mossbauer discovered 
(1958) was that under suitable 
conditions, a certain fraction 
of nuclei which are bound in 
crystals do not recoil. Instead 
the entire massive crystal takes 
up the recoil momentum and 
this results in a negligible 
energy loss by the gamma rays. 

There is great interest in 
the Mossbauer effect because 
the sufficiently small fractional 
andabsolute widths ofthe gamma 
rays allow study of relativistic 
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effects, lattice dynamics and 
hyperfine interactions in solids. 
The fractional line width avail¬ 
able in the Mossbauer effect 
enab’es us to observe the second 
order Doppler effect caused by 
thermal motion of atoms. A 
unique measurement made 
possible by the Mossbauer 
effect is that of the change in 
nuclear radius between ground 
and excited states. The most 
useful application of the Moss¬ 
bauer effect depends on the 
ability to resolve the hyperfine 
splitting of nuclear ground and 
excited states. 

Allahahad-l 

Mahendra Srivasta\a 


II 

Sir, 

Kindly allow me to say 
somethihg more aboui Moss¬ 
bauer effect published in the 
October issue (page 214) in 
reply to a query. 

This effect was discovered 
by Rudolf Luslig (not Ludwig 
as stated by you) Mossbauer 
in 1960. He showed that 
under certain conditions, a 
crystal could be made to produce 
a beam of recoil-free gamma rays 
possessing only one wavelength. 
Gamma rays of such wave¬ 
length can be made to be absor¬ 
bed by a crystal similar to that 
which produced it. If the 
gamma rays are even of slightly 
different wavelengths, they will 
not be absorbed. This is 
known as the Mossbauer 
Effect and it has proved the 
validity of Einstein’s genera! 
theory of relativity. 

The uses of this effect are 
diverse and varied. It helps 
to evaluate the gravitational 
shift of stars, know the struc¬ 
ture of haemoglobins, thyroxine 
etc, in a better manner and 
measure very low temperatures. 
Also it can be utilised to measure 
vibration of ear-membranes. 

Berhampur Devaraj Sahu 


Annual Index 

Sir, 

In reply to readers’ requests 
suggesting the inclusion of the 
annual index in the July issue 
every year, you have stated 
that there are some practical 
difficulties which render that 
impossible. 

May I suggest that the index 
may be sent separately with the 
August issue and not hound up 
in it. This will make muen 
easier the task of those who are 
maintaining regular files of the 
Competition Master. They 
can gel the loose index pages 
bound up with the closing 
volume. In case you accept 
this suggestion, it will not only 
add to the prestige of the 
Competition Master but also 
make it the first journal in India 
to provide that facility. 

Karnatak University 
Dharwar V.V. Hegde 


Functions of Haemoglobin 
Sir, 

I am a regular reader of 
your esteemed journal. As a 
student of Biology, I would 
like to add something more to 
what you have written about 
the functions of Haemoglobin 
in the October 1971 issue of 
the Competition Master, under 
“Readers' Questions Answered”. 

Chemically Haemoglobin 
is a protein : globin, in combina¬ 
tion with a metallic pigment 
haematin. The pigment con¬ 
tains iron which imparts it a 
reddish colour. As it absorbs 
nearly seventy times more 
oxygen than the plasma, it 
enables the blood to carry a 
much greater load of oxygen 
than could be otherwise catried 
by the plasma. 

Haemoglobin readily 
combines with oxygen forming 
an unstable compound, 
haemoglohin. This decomposes, 
releasing its load of oxygen in 


the tissues where oxygen tension 
is Jess. 

Patna-IQ Rajiv Kumar Sinha 

SPORTS 

(Contd. from page 387) 
adjudged the number one player 
among women, while the same 
honour in the junior section 
went to Vijaya Amrithraj. 

The final list of rankings 
in the men's and women’s 
sections is :— 

Men : Jaideep Mukherjea I, 
Premjit Lai 2, Anand Amrithraj 
3, G. Mishra 4, S.P. Mishra 5, 
Balram Singh 6, Shyam Minotra 
7, and Vijaya Amrithraj 8. 

Women : N i r u p a m a 
Mankad I, Kiran Peshawaria 2, 
Susan Das 3, Rekha Dubey 4, 
and Udaya Kumari 5. 


GOLF 

A mateur Championship : 

Vikramjit Singh of Delhi re¬ 
gained the Amateur Golf 
Championship .itle after a 
bitter battle with unseeded 
Ashok Mehra at New Delhi on 
November 21, 1971. Vikramjit 
won the 36 holes final, 3 and 2, 

BOXING 

Featherweight Title re¬ 
tained : World Boxing Council 
featherweight champion Aki 
Shibata of Japan battled Panan- 
manian challenger Ernesto 
Marcel to a controversial 15 
round draw on November 11 
at Matsuyama (Japan), retain¬ 
ing his 57 kg. title for the .second 
time. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Nehru Sports Library : The 
Jawaharlal Nehru Hockey 
Tournament Society has decided 
to start a library in New Delhi 
exclusively f o i sports. The 
Society has approached the New 
Delhi Municipal Committee 
to provide rooms at the Shivaji 
Stadium for the library which 
will have books, magazines and 
references on all games. 

(M.L.K.) 
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Appointments Etc. 


R.P. AggarwnI: Appointed 
General Manager of Hindu¬ 
stan Steel, Bokaro. 

B.C. Bhagwati: Elected 
President of the Indian National 


APPOINTMENTS 

P.N. Menon : Secretary 
(West) in the Ministry of Exter¬ 
nal Affairs appointed India’s 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 
He will be concurrently accredi¬ 
ted as Ambassador to Greece. 

Sonant Narboo ; At present 
India’s Charge d’Affaires in 
Ulan Bator, appointed as the 
first resident Ambassador of 
India to the People’s Republic 
of Mongolia. 

J.K. Atal : Appointed High 
Commissioner of India in 
Pakistan. (Diplomatic relations 
broken by Pakistan on Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1971. 

Amrik Singh Mehta : Indian 
High Commissioner in Ghana 
appointed Ambassador of India 
in Lebanon. 

A. N. Mehta: High 


nation of Mr. Joginder Singh 
who has been appointed Gover¬ 
nor of Orissa. 

D.K. Hirlekar : An Indian 
businessman appointed 
Honorary Counsul for Iceland 
in Bombay. 

Jayaram : Inspector 
General of Police, Andhra 
Pradesh appointed Director 
of the Intelligence Bureau. 

V. Radhakrishnan, Prof. : 

Radio astronomer of world 
repute appointed Director 
of Raman Research Institute, 
Bangalore. 

J . G . Kumaramangalam : 

Appointed Chairman of the 
National Coal Development 
Corporation. 

Prhh^i Raj Ahuja : Ap¬ 
pointed General Manager of 
Hindustan Steel, Bhilai. 


Trade Union Congress. 

l^V. Vema Reddy : 

Elected Speaker of the Andhra 
Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

Maj. Gen. R.N. Dogra: 
Appointed Director of Dental 
Services, Army Headquarters. 

M.M.L. Hooja : formerly 
I n d i a’s Intelligence Bureau 
Chief appointed Vice-Chairman 
of the Police Commission. 

Raghukul Tilak : Appoint¬ 
ed Vice-Chancellor of Kashi 
Vidyapith. 

Mrs. Kamakshi Jayaraman: 
Elected Mayor of Madras. 
DIED 

S.C. Roy, Justice : Judge 
of the Supreme Court of India. 

Sir Alan Patrick Herbert: 
British humourist, 

Wasfi Tell: Prime Minister 
of Jordan. 


Commissioner of India in Nige¬ 
ria has been concurrently accredi¬ 
ted Ambassador of India in 
Togo with residence in Lagos. 

P.N. Haksar : Appointed 
Principal Secretary to the Prime 
Minister of India. 

Z d e n e k Trhiik, Dr. ; 

Appointed Ambassador of 
Czechoslovakia in India. 


The Art of Seif-Discipline 

{Contd. from page 387) 

that you are going to accomplish against your so-called friends 


the maximum. No less im¬ 
portant is the resolution: “I 
will not fail on my first attempt.” 
The will with which you attack 
a problem determines to a large 
extent whether you are going 
to succeed or not. 


or enemies. At limes they ate 
likely to tell you that you are 
gaining nothing from your 
efforts. In such circumstances, 
always remind them and youi- 
self of some tangible successes 
achieved by you. Bad sugges- 


Rex Rainsford Cunningh- 
ame : Appointed High Com¬ 
missioner of New Zealand in 
India. 

Ahmedeo G u i 11 e t. Dr. : 

Appointed Ambassador of 
Italy in India. 

Ahmed Lawzi : Appointed 
Prime Minister of Jordan. 

Martin Mussgnug : Elected 
Chairman of West Germany’s 
neo-Nazi National Democratic 
Party. 

Nurul Hassan, Dr. : Union 
Minister for Education elected 
to the Rajya Sabha to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resig- 

i 


Keep the final aim in view 
and go on striving consistently. 
Do not be overawed by formid¬ 
able-looking obstacles. In¬ 
stead, look upon each step as a 
definite move towards the ulti¬ 
mate goal. Then, once in a 
while, look back and you will 
be thrilled to see a string of 
small successes behind you. 
These are sure to spur you to 
greater effort. They will 
.strengthen your resolve to 
discipline yourself all the more, 
as you have tangible results to 
your credit. 

Always be on your guard 


tions have a very banal 
influence. Be ever ready 
to counter them. 

Almost a 11 your efforts 
to c u 11 i V a te self-discipline 
will go waste if you do not master 
the art of dealing with time- 
wasters. Andre Maurois has 
called them chronophages. 
They come to you, gossip and 
cruelly fritter away your time. 
You may not of course adopt 
the method employed by 
Goethe. He simply got up, 
and excused himself Eins¬ 
tein used a similar method. 
He begged to be excused saying, 
‘T have to work now.’ 
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1971 in a 
Nutshell 


1971 ushered in a number of significant developments with 
far-reaebing implications for the world and India. On the inter¬ 
national scene, we saw the icy reserve between Communist China 
and the U.S.A. showing definite signs of a thaw, the V.S.A. going 
hack on its commitments as hanker to a large part of the world, 
Nixon trying desperately to extricate himself from Vietnam. China 
gaining acceptance in the world community as a power to he reck¬ 
oned with, the world dithering over the problems created by Pakis¬ 
tani atrocities in Bangla Desh. 

The last-mentioned development put Indian statesmanship to 
a supreme test in which it came out with flying colours. As we go 
to press, the air over Amhala and several other places is reverberat¬ 
ing with the booming of anti-aircraft guns—guns brought into 
action to defend the ideals of democracy and socialism against 
the ruthless and barbaric onslaught of power-mania combined 
with bigotry. The sense of national solidarity and purpose with 
which India has risen to face the challenge is a fine parting gift to 
us of the year that is gone. 


Editor 
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External Affairs 

Confrontation with Pakistan 

(See also Genocide in 
Bangla Desh on page 413 in 
this issue) 

The most important develop¬ 
ment in India during the year 
under review was the influx 
of nearly a crore of refugees 
from what was East Pakistan 
upto March 25, 1971 and is now 
known as Bangla Desh. The 
revolt of the people of Bangla 
Desh against a quarter century 
of brazen-faced exploitation 
by the military bureaucratic 
rulers of Islamabad, and the 
barbarous methods adopted by 
Yahya Khan to suppress the 
revolt have no parallel in history. 

Having strong democratic 
traditions, the people of India 
felt outraged at the way in which 
the voice of the people in Bangla 
Desh was sought to be suppres- 
s e d. On March 31, 1971, 
both Houses of the Indian Parlia- 
m e n t passed a resolution 
moved by Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
expressing “whole-hearted 
sympathy and support for the 
people of Bangla I>esh”, and 
demanding “t h e immediate 
cessation of the use of force 
and the massacre of defenceless 
people by the Pakistan army.” 
The resolution called upon all 
nations and governments to urge 
ttie Pakistan government “to 
■]put an end immediately to the 
systematic decimation of 


people which amounts to geno¬ 
cide”. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

The Refugees: While 
expressing their whole-hearted 
sympathy and support for the 
people of Bangla Desh, the 
representatives of the people 
of India little realized that as 
a result of the reign of terror 
let loose by the military rulers 
of Pakistan in Bangla Desh, 
India would before long be 
saddled with an almost unbear¬ 
able economic burden. This 
took the form of a deluge of 
terrified people from across the 
border being forced to seek 
refuge in India. By the end of 
1971, the number of such per¬ 
sons had gone up to one crore. 
According to an estimate pub¬ 
lished in Time, the cost of main¬ 
taining the refugees upto March, 
1972 would come to 830 million 
dollars. Yet this was not the 
only aspect of the matter to 
cause worry in New Delhi. 
A number of other complica¬ 
tions followed in the wake of 
the heavy influx. The refugees 
became concentrated mostly 
in the sensitive eastern region 
of India, and this tended to 
create social turmoil and revive 
communal tensions. The 
refugees started competing with 
the local residents for jobs and 
necessaries of life. TTie daily 
wages of labourers went down 
and the prices of foodstuffs 
and kerosene went up. The 


refugees were soon occupying 
more than 2500 buildings 
which had earlier been housing 
schools and colleges, and thus 
the education of a large number 
of students was disrupted. 

Other Complications : 
What made the problem all the 
more complicated was that there 
was hardly any prospect of these 
persons being able to go back 
to Bangla Desh. That could 
be possible only if and when the 
military rulers of West Pakistan 
decided to call it a day and quit 
Bangla Desh. But encouraged 
by the U.S.A. and China, 
they were in no hurry to do that. 
In fact, the developments 
suited Pakistan’s purpose in 
more than one ways. It had 
not only got rid of supposedly 
disloyal elements in East 
Bengal, but also reduced the 
numerical majority which East 
Pakistan had always claimed. 
Simultaneously, the develop¬ 
ment imposed a crushing burden 
on India. 

India’s Attitude : Even in 
the face of this massive un-armed 
aggression launched by Pakistan, 
India showed considerable 
restmint in bearing up with the 
difficulties. Initially, she con¬ 
centrated on diplomatic efforts 
to inform world opinion of the 
situation created by the cruel 
repression in Bangla Desh. 
She was able to convince alipost 
all world powers that in order to 
resolve the crisis, it was impera- 
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live that Pakistan should honour 
the verdict given by the electo¬ 
rate in Bangla Oesh and try to 
reach a political settlement 
with Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, 
the chosen leader of Bangla 
Desh. Many of these powers 
tried to persuade the military 
junta in Islamabad to end the 
reign of terror in East Bengal 
and to explore the possibili¬ 
ties of a political settlement, but 
their efforts failed. Yahya 
Khan did not raise a finger 
to stop (he genocide and all 
appeals to him to set free Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman-fell on deaf 
ears. 

Meanwhile, in order to 
distort the picture, Pakistan 
employed every means to make 
it appear that what had been 
happening in the sub-continent 
was basically anothe;^ Indo- 
Pak conflict. The Pakistan 
military forces began sporadic 
shelling of India’s border out¬ 
posts and its Air Force started 
violations of India’s air space. 
In the circumstances, India 
could hardly sit idly by. In 
the last week of November, 
after Mrs. Indira Gandhi had 
returned from an extended tour 
of western countries including 
the U.S.A., India started taking 
deterrent defensive action. 
This provoked sermons counsel¬ 
ling restraint on the part of India 
from Pakistan’s friends led by 
the U.S.A. It appeared that the 
western countries were prepared 
to ignore the Islamabad junta’s 
crimes and to extend diplomatic 
support to it through the Securi¬ 
ty Council because, for geo¬ 
political considerations, they 
are more interested in preserving 
what they call the unity of Pak¬ 
istan. 

Meanwhile, after having 
done their worst in Bangla 
Desh, the Pakistani war-lords, 
having no head for anything 
else, had resorted to a show of 
force against India also. They 
had masi»d their troops all 
along the border, forcing India 
to ^ likewise. In December 


1971, the armies of both count¬ 
ries stood facing each other 
eyeball to eyeball. 

India, U.N.O., and Bangla 

Desh : Pakistan and her allies 
have been trying hard to get 
the civil strife in Bangla Desh 
internationalised and proclaimed 
to be an Indo-PaK conflict. 
One of the ways in which they 
have sought to accomplish that 
is to pressurise India into agree¬ 
ing to the posting of U.N. 
observers on both sides of the 
Indo-Pak border. India has, 
however, taken strong exception 
to the suggestion. Her ob¬ 
jections were based on practical, 
legal aJid political factors. 
These can be elaborated as 
follows: (/) A few U.N. 
observers posted on the Indian 
side of the border could in no 
way help or encourage the 
refugees to return home, (it) 
The presence of U.N. observers 
on both sides of the border 
would not amount to the type 
of corrective action needed 
in the present situation ; on 
the contrary it would create 
only a facade of action lulling 
the world community into a 
false belief, (in) It is another 
attempt by Pakistan and her 
supporters to internationalize 
the issue. The move has a 
very subtle implication. If 
the U.N. takes cognizance of 
the matter at this stage, it 
automatically implies recogni¬ 
tion of West Pakistan’s suzerain¬ 
ty over Bangla Desh which had 
no de jure existence as a state 
till then, (/v) The peace-keeping 
role has been assigned to the 
Security Council. The propo¬ 
sal is a clever move to bypass 
the Security Council and sup¬ 
plant it with the U.N. refugee 
organization headed by Prince 
Sadruddin. (v) It is also an¬ 
other subtle attempt to equate 
India, the victim of civilian 
aggression, with Pakistan 
which is indulging in blatant 
genocide. 


Indo-Soviet Flriendshlp 
Treaty 

India and the Soviet Union 
signed in New Delhi on August 
9,1971, a treaty of peace, friend¬ 
ship and cooperation for twenty 
years. 

In brief, the treaty provides 
(/) that both countries will 
continue to develop friendly 
relations as equals on the basis 
of respect for each other’s 
independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity ; (ii) 
that they will continue efforts 
to strengthen peace in Asia 
and the world, to halt the arms 
race and to achieve general and 
complete disarmament; 
(Hi) that both condemn colonial¬ 
ism and racialism and rcalfcm 
their determination to root out 
the evil; (/v) that the U.S.S.R. 
respects India’s policy of non- 
alignment as constituting an 
important factor in the main¬ 
tenance of world peace ; 
(v) that the two countries will 
be constantly in touch on major 
international prol^lems ; ( vi ) 
that they will take steps to incre¬ 
ase cooperation in the econo¬ 
mic, scientific and technological 
fields and also expand trade, 
transport and communications 
between them on the basis of 
‘most-favoured nation’ treat¬ 
ment for c a c h other ; (vii) 
that they will promote further 
development of bilateral ties in 
science, art, literature, education, 
public health, press, radio, 
television, cinema, sports etc.; 
(v/7i) neither country shall 
enter into or participate in any 
military alliance directed 
against the other. Likewise, 
each country will abstain from 
any aggression against the 
other and prevent the use of its 
territory for any act which 
might inflict military damage 
on the other ; (ix) neither 
country will provide any assis¬ 
tance to any third country 
engaged in armed conflict 
with the other party to the agree¬ 
ment. If one of the signator¬ 
ies is attacked or threatened, 
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the two countries will imme¬ 
diately enter into mutual consul¬ 
tations to evolve efTective 
measures to counter such attack 
or threat ; (.v) neither country 
will enter into any obligations 
which might cause military 
damage to the other. 

The treaty came into force 
on August 18, 1971 with the 
exchange of instruments of 
ratification in Moscow. 


Indo-Nepal Trade Agreement 

A 10-year trade and transit 
agreement signed between 
Nepal and India in 1960 expired 
on October 31, 1970. Subse¬ 
quently differences over the 
export or re-export to India of 
goods manufactured in Nepal 
from foreign raw materials 
or imported from third count¬ 
ries held up the signing of a new 
agicement. The differences 
were, however, finally overcome 
on August 13, 1971, when 

India’s Foreign Trade Minister 
Mr. L.N. Mishra and Nepale.se 
Commerce Minister Mr. Navraj 
Subedi signed in Kathmandu 
a new 5-year treaty. 

The agreement provides 
(1) that the two countries 
would give ‘most-favoured 
nation’ treatment to each other’s 
products (2) that Nepalese 
manufactures made from 
Nepalese or Indian materials 
would have access to the entire 
Indian market without any 
quantitative restrictions and 
would be exempt from customs 
duty ; (3) that the excise duty 
concessions available to small- 
scale units in India would also 
be available to products of 
small units in Nepal ; (4) 

that manufactured articles 
containing third-country 
materials would receive 
favourable treatment if at 
least 50 per cent of their value 
was accounted for by Nepalese 
materials and 1 a b o u r ; (5) 
that Nepal would be free to 
impose import duties on Indian 
products on a ‘most-favoured¬ 


nation’ basis ; (6) that each 
country would prohibit the re¬ 
export of the other country’s 
products, and products made 
mainly I'rom the other country’s 
raw materials ; (7) that each 
country would prohibit re¬ 
export to the other of goods 
imported from third countries 
or containing material from 
third countries in 
excess of 50 per cent of their 
value ; (8) that goods might be 
transported between Calcutta 
and Nepal both by rail and 
road. The agreement might be 
extended for another five years 
by mutual consent with such 
modifications as might be agreed 
upon. 


Nuclear Collaboration with 
West Germany 

On October 5, 1971 India 
and West Germany entered 
into a five-year agreement 
providing for collaboration 
between the two countries in 
developing peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

According to authoritative 
assessment, Indian scientists 
would stand to gain a lot from 
the research carried on by 
West Germany on uranium 
enrichment technology. The 
Federal Republic of West 
Germany has made giant 
strides in nuclear technology 
in just one decade. India is 
keenly interested in the safe¬ 
guards system being built by 
West German scientists. 

According to the agree¬ 
ment, West Germany will also 
assist India in developing her 
space programme and West 
German scientists would benefit 
from the experience gained by 
Indian nuclear scientists in 
several specialised fields. 

Although West Germany 
has already developed a centri¬ 
fugal plant for enrichment of 
uranium, it cannot make avail¬ 
able the know-how to India 
because the plant is being built 
jointly by a British, Dutch and 


German consortium and the 
other countries arc not in favour 
of revealing ‘classified’ tech¬ 
niques. India is, however, 
going ahead with its own plans 
to build a laboratory prototype 
of a centrifugal plant. This 
will enable the Atomic Energy 
Commission to design a bigger 
plant to produce enriched ura¬ 
nium for the nuclear power 
stations in the country. 


Constitution & Law 

Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act 

In June 1971, the Parlia¬ 
ment passed the Maintenance 
of Internal Security Act. It 
is a measure on the lines of the 
Preventive Detention A c t 
which had been allowed to lapse 
on December 31, 1969'as the 
Government at that time did 
not command adequate majority 
and had to give up the idea of 
extending it. 

The new Act empowers the 
Central and/or State Govern¬ 
ments to issue detention orders 
against any person to prevent 
him from acting in any manner 
prejudicial to (/) the defence of 
India, the relations of India 
with foreign powers or the secu¬ 
rity of India or (ii) the security 
of the State or the maintenance 
of public order or (m) mainten¬ 
ance of supplies and services 
essential to the community. 

The Act also provides for 
the constitution of Advisory 
Boards to go into the orders 
of detention passed under it 
and send reports to the Govern¬ 
ment within a fixed time limit 
from the date of detention. The 
Government is required to 
communicate to the detenu 
the grounds of detention not 
later than 15 days from the date 
on which he is detained. 

The maximum period for 
which a person can be detained 
under the Act is 12 months 
from the date of detention. But 
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in the case of a foreigner, the 
Government can detain him for 
up to two years even without 
obtaining the opinion of the 
Advisory Board if such foreigner 
(0 enters India with arms and 
ammunition (ii) enters or tries 
to enter a Notified Area (in) 
enters or tries to enter an area 
adjoining the borders of India 
without a valid travel document 
(iv) is likely to commit an offence 
under the Official Secrets Act. 


Amendments of the 
Constitution 

Constitution (24th Amend¬ 
ment) Act : w a s passed by 
Parliament in August 19 7 1. 
It was placed on the statute 
book on November 5. 1971 
w'hen President V.V. Giri gave 
his assent to the , measure. 
Before that the legislatures of 
10 States had ratified the amend¬ 
ment according to which (/) 
"notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Constitution, 
the Parliament may, in the 
exercise of its constituent power, 
amend by way of addition, 
variation or repeal any part of 
the Constitution” ; and (/V) 
that "the President must give 
his assent to a Constitution 
Amendment Bill if it has been 
passed by both the Houses” 
and (Hi) that Article 13 (which 
provides that the State shall 
not make any law which takes 
away or abridges fundamental 
rights) shall have no applica¬ 
tion to laws passed under the 
24th Amendment. 

Constitution (25th Amend¬ 
ment) Bill : This bill was 
passed by the Parliament in 
December 1971. It is aimed 
at ensuring that the Funda¬ 
mental Rights, particularly 
property rights, do not stand 
in the way of the implementa¬ 
tion of Directive Principles 
of State Policy as embodied 
in the Constitution of India. 
The amendment bars the juris¬ 
diction of courts over the 
acquisition laws either in regard 


to the amount paid for 
aquisition of property or on 
the ground that any such law 
violates Article I9(l)(f)- 
fundainental rights. The 
rights of minority educational 
institutions guaranteed under 
Article 30, however, remain 
protected. The amendment 
also inserts in the Constitution 
a new clause - 31C, to provide 
that any legislation passed in 
pursuance of the diieclive 
principles -Article 39 B and C 
(which concern the ownership 
and control of material resour¬ 
ces and concentration of wealth 
and means of production) 
shall not be challenged in a 
court on the ground that it 
takes away or abridges any of 
the rights contained in Article 
14, 19 or 31. 

Constitution (26th Amend¬ 
ment) Bill : was also passed by 
the Parliament in December 1971. 
It has three main clauses. The 
first one deletes Articles 291 
and 362 of the Constitution, 
which protecleil the rights of 
ex-rulers of former Indian 
States to privy purses and other 
privileges. The second clause 
inserts in the C'onstitution a 
new Article 363(A) which dep¬ 
rives the rulers and their succes¬ 
sors of Presidential recognition. 
It also extinguishes the rights, 
liabilities and obligations of t!ic 
Government towards t h e in. 
The third clause amends Arti¬ 
cle 366 of the Constitution 
redefining the term "ruler” 
as a person who was recognised 
by the President as the ruler 
of an Indian State before the 
commencement of the amended 
Constitution. 


Wealth Tav on Agricultural 
Land 

On October 21, 1971, the 
Supreme Court of India handed 
down a decision which held 
that the levy of wealth tax on 
agricultural land imposed by 
Parliament under the Wealth 
Tax Act as amended by the 


Finance Act of 1969 was con¬ 
stitutionally valid. 

The case arose out of an 
appeal by the Union of India 
against a judgement of the Pun¬ 
jab and Haryana High Court 
which had earlier .held that the 
amendment of the Wealth Tax 
Act authorising taxation of 
agricultural land was unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

Four out of seven Judges 
held that the power to levy 
tax on agricultural land forming 
a part of the total assets of an 
individual is vested in Parlia¬ 
ment and not in the Slate 
Legislature. Their Lordships 
rejected the suggestion that the 
matter was covered by entry 
49 in the State list. They 
referred to three judgements 
of the Supreme Court holding 
that such legislation was not 
covered by entry 49, and obser¬ 
ved that those judgements were 
correct and the impugned Icgi.s- 
lation was no( covered by the 
entry ; that being so, the legis¬ 
lation necessarily fell within the 
competence of Parliament 
under the residuary power 
clause (entry 97 of list 1). 


Take Over of General Insur¬ 
ance Management 

The nationalisa*^ion of 
general insurance forms part of 
the lO-point economic prog¬ 
ramme of the Congress Party. 
In December 1968, the Indian 
Parliament had passed t h c 
Insurance (Amendment) UiM 
providing for the appointment 
of a Controller of Insurance 
empow'ered to fix premium 
rates, to appoint Diiectors, 
to carry-out routine or surprise 
inspections, to regulate invest¬ 
ment of funds in the hands of 
general insurance companies, 
to order amalgamation of gene¬ 
ral insurance units etc. 

The next step in that direc¬ 
tion was taken on May 13, 
1971 W'hen President Giri 
promulgated the General 
Insurance (Fmergency Provi¬ 
sions) Ordinance, which vested 
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the management of all general 
insurance companies doing 
business in India in the Govern¬ 
ment. Tlic measure was a step 
in the direction of nationalisa¬ 
tion of general insurance. It 
applied to both Indian and 
foreign insurers registered for 
general insurance in the country, 
but not to the state-owned 
Life Insurance Corporation 
which is also doing general 
insurance work. It covered 
106 insurers (64 Indian and 42 
of other nationalities). It autho¬ 
rised the government to appoint 
Custodians to manage the busi¬ 
ness and also indicated that 
ultimately four Corporations 
having headquarters in Cal¬ 
cutta, New Delhi, Bombay and 
Madras “competing with each 
other” would be set up to con¬ 
duct the business. 

On 19lh May, 1971, the 
Union Government appointed 
30 Custodians for the genera! 
insurance companies whose 
managements had been taken 
over. A bill seeking to replace 
the Ordinance was passed by 
Parliament in June, 1971. 

Pleading against the measure 
Mr. M.K. Mohta (Swatantra) 
described it as another encroach¬ 
ment on the liberty of the indi¬ 
vidual. He said general insu¬ 
rance could in no way be des¬ 
cribed as a business occupy- 
i n g “commanding heights” 
of the economy. The total 
assets of the general insurance 
companies were worth no more 
than 240 crores out of which 
only Rs. 90 crores could be 
invested. Hven out of that, 
75 per cent had to be invested 
in approved secuiiiies under 
the Insurance Act. 

Replying to the debate, 
Mr. Chavan said that nationali¬ 
sation of general insurance 
companies completed the pro¬ 
cess of the state assuming con¬ 
trol of all public savings. 
“It does not matter how small 
a part of the savings it is.” 


North eastern Areas 
Reorganuation Bill 

One of the measures before 
the 1971 winter session of 
Parliament was the North Eas- 
t e r n Areas (Reorganization) 
Bill which will create five stales 
and two Union territories in 
the North Eastern region of the 
country by reorganising the 
state frontiers as they are at 
present. The five new states 
will be Assam, Meghalaya 
(now a sub-state within Assam), 
Tripura and Manipur (so far 
Union territories) and Nagaland. 
NEFA will become a Union 
territory and renamed as 
as Aruiiaclial Pradesh. The 
Mizo Hills District will come 
to be known as the Mizoram 
Union territory. The Parlia¬ 
ment was also to consider a 
constitution amendment bill 
to amend Article 239(a) to 
enable Parliament to give a 
legislature and a Council of 
Ministers to Mizoram. 

According to the bill, 
the Governor of Assam and 
Nagaland will also be the Gov¬ 
ernor of Meghalaya, Manipur 
and Tripura. All the seven 
new units will have a common 
High Court. The North 
Eastern Council will provide a 
common forum for all the new 
units to evolve the regional 
development plan so that 
balanced development of all 
the areas is ensured. 


Areas and population of 
the new units will be as follows: 


State 

Area in Population 
thousand {in million.s) 
{sq. km.) 

Assam 

77-8 

14-61 

Nagaland 

16-3 

0-52 

Meghalaya 

22-2 

1-00 

Manipur 

2201 

1-07 

Tripura 

10-24 

1-56 


Union Territories 
Mizoram (existing 
Mizo distrkt) 20'7 0-32 

Arunaidial Pradesh 
(existing NBFA) 80’3 0-44 


Economy and Finance 

Future of the Fourth Plan 

The first meeting of the 
reconstituted Planning Com¬ 
mission (see p. 403 in this issue) 
was held in New Delhi on 
July 23, 1971 under the Chair¬ 
manship of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
The Prime Minister said that 
the work of the Commis¬ 
sion would be judged by the 
impact which the development 
programmes make on the quality 
of life of the people. She 
asked Members of the Commis¬ 
sion to create a feeling of in¬ 
volvement among the people. 
Mr. C. Subramaniam, Minister 
for Planning and Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion referred to the difficulties 
created by the influx of Bangia 
Desh refugees. 

At its first mectingi the 
Commi.ssion tried to determine 
the lines along which the fourth 
plan has to be recast so that 
development goes ahead speed¬ 
ily and the economy is strength¬ 
ened. While theoretically 
the higher outlays remain, 
it was obvious that the resources 
position was becoming more and 
more difficult, particularly 
l>ccause of the developments 
in Bangia Desh. 

Fft'orls to strengthen the 
economy and accelerate develop¬ 
ment will now be made along 
the following lines :(/) hasten¬ 
ing agricultural development 
and tying it up with land reform 
with the help of the States; 
(/7) speeding up indastrial 
production, especially in key 
sectors like fertilizers and sted 
where serious shortfalls had 
been discovered in the first 
two years of the fourth plan ; 
{Hi) a number of “task force.s” 
would be appointed to suggest 
ways to speed up development 
in each sector. 


India and the Dollar Crisis 
The chaotic conditions 
created in the international 
money market by President 
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Nixon’s new set of economic 
refonns to shore up the dollar 
are likely to affect every country 
in the world including 
India. P r i m a fac i e, the 
development has created four 
problems for this country ; 

(/■) Readjustment of Ex¬ 
change Rates: The likely re¬ 
adjustment of exchange rates 
at the international level is 
bound to affect the position of 
the rupee. If the D-mark 
and/or the Yen is revalued 
under U.S. pressure, it will 
make the rupee cheaper and 
the same volume of Indian 
exports will earn less in marks 
or yen. Siirmlfancously, the 
rupee cost of India’s imports 
from these countries will go up. 
We may thus lose nearly Rs. 30 
crores in our trade with the 
E.C.M. countries and Japan. 
In addition, the revaluation 
of the major currencies will 
add to the burden of debt 
India owes to tho.se countries. 
We shall have to pay more 
by way of annual repayments 
of interest and principal. If 
the dollar is de-valued, India 
may find it necessary to devalue 
the rupee also in order to safe¬ 
guard her competitive position 
in the world market. 

(/7) U.S. Import Surcharge: 
It is true that the 10 per cent 
import surcharge announced 
by Mr. Nixon will not apply 
to nearly 85 per cent of Indian 
exports to the U.S.A., because 
raw material and other items 
not available in the U.S.A. 
and commodities already 
subjected to quantitative 
restrictions have been exempted. 
It is mainly our exports to the 
U.S.A. of woollen and leather 
goods and engineering products 
which will be affected. On 
this account, we may have to 
suffer a loss of 5 to 6 million 
dollars. 

(iii) Foreign Aid : The 
10 per cent cut imposed by 
President Nixon on all foreign 
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aid^ill not make a very great 
impact on India’s resources 
position because already the 
flow of foreign aid has been 
reduced to a trickle. 

(/i) Reserves : The Re¬ 
serve Bank of India holds 
about $ 3(X) million in foreign 
exchange reserves. The 
uncertaintv surrounding the 
dollar may make it difficult 
for India to sell these dollars, 
but in case she is driven to use 
them, she may have to do so 
at a loss. 

While these arc the imme¬ 
diate problems brought to the 
surface by the dollar crisis, a 
more serious consequence 
can be the rise of protectionism 
in international trade. If the 
developed countries of the 
world start adopting retalia¬ 
tory measures against each 
other, it would be something 
highly injurious to all develop¬ 
ing countries including India. 


Rising Inflation 

While presenting to Parlia¬ 
ment the annual budget for 
1971-72 in May 1971, the 
Union Finance Minister Mr. 
Y.B. Chavan had claimed 
that his proposals were aimed 
at avoiding inflationary pres- 
s u r c s. According to the 
Fi nance Ministry’s calcu¬ 
lations, it was expected that the 
budget proposals should not 
lead to a rise of more than 6 
per cent in the prices. These 
calculations were, however, 
proved incoiTect when a steady 
upward trend in prices began 
to be noticed in June, 1971. 
In August 1971, the wholesale 
index was more than 2 per 
higher than it had been in July, 
and 5’1 per cent higher than it 
had been during the same period 
last year. By September 11, 
1971 the price level had soared 
by another 0 5 per cent. 
Compared with the same period 
in 1970, prices appeared to 


have shot up by more than 10 
per cent. 

According to the Finance 
Ministry, all this betrayed a 
psychology of inflation; 
and the situation had been 
further aggravated by (/) ex¬ 
penditure on Bangla D e s h 
refugees which was sure to raise 
the level of deficit financing (//) 
expansion of bank credit to 
the government sector. Dur¬ 
ing the first four months and a 
half of 1971-72, there had been 
an increase of Rs. 553 crores 
in bank credit given to the 
government sector. 

In a mid-year review of 
India’s economy published in 
October 1971, the National 
Council of Applied Economic 
Research attributed the con¬ 
stantly rising prices to continued 
increases in the money supply 
and stagnation in industrial 
production. According to 
the review, during the period 
October 1970 to April 1971, 
the government deficit had 
increased massively to Rs. 620 
crores and the same trend had 
continued up to August 1971. 
Regarding industry, it was 
observed that the slow growth 
of industrial production in 
1970-71 had been “the most 
disquieting feature of the Indian 
economy.’’ The growth of 
industry, according to the review, 
had been so slow that it could 
almost be described as lack of 
growth. The review suggested 
a revision of economic policies 
which aftect the establishment, 
functioning and growth of 
industries one way or the other. 
For restraining increases in 
money supply, it suggested 
restraint on government expendi¬ 
ture. 

In order to meet the situa¬ 
tion, the Government was 
reported to have decided to 
(i) impose and expand arrange¬ 
ments for price control and 
distribution of essential goods 
(h) to curb non-essential 
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expenditure by the Centre and 
the states and thus enforce 
stricter fiscal discipline : and 
(in) judicious exercise of selec¬ 
tive and general measures of 
credit control. A suggestion 
in favour of demoneli/ation 
as a remedy for higher prices 
was ruled out for I he present 
because the government feels 
that monetary expansion to 
some extent is necessary in 
order to sustain the growing 
national output. 


Foreign Travel Tax 

From October 15, 1971 

the Government of India impo¬ 
sed foreign travel tax at the rate 
of 15 per cent of the fare in 
the case of standard first class 
and 10 per cent for the economy 
or tourist class for journeys 
by ship or aircraft to a place 
outside India. 

Exemption from the tax 
was given in the case of stu¬ 
dents and scientists provided 
they travelled by economy 
cla.ss. A similar concession, 
confined to travel in the economy 
class was made available to emp¬ 
loyees of airlines and shipping 
companies having free tickets 
as well as to persons travelling 
by inaugural flights on free 
tickets. 

The tax had been origin¬ 
ally proposed in the Union 
budget for 1971-72. The 
proposals were subsequently 
modified in the Finance Act. 


Taxes for Refugees Relief 

On October 22, 1971 the 
Government of India promul¬ 
gated three ordinances imposing 
new taxes effective from Nov¬ 
ember 15., to raise additional 
resources to meet the financial 
burden imposed on India by 
the influx of refugees. The 
new levies announced were; 

(/) an excise duty of two 
paise per copy on all news- 
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papers and periodicals, (n) 
an additional duty of 10 paise 
on trading documents like 
letters of credit, bills of lading, 
insurance policies, promissory 
notes etc.. (Hi) a tax of five 
paise on all postal articles other 
than postcards and registered 
newspapers, (/r) a five per 
cent lax on railway passenger 
fares of Re. 1 and above. 

According to the Finance 
Minister, the new levies and 
some others to be imposed 
by the States were expected to 
yield Rs. 70 crorcs in a full 
year. This was, however, 
described by competent obser- 
V e r s as an under-estimate 
because neither the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department nor the 
Railways were able to give any 
idea of the realizations they 
might be able to make. 

The new levies were descri¬ 
bed as a temporary measure to 
meet the rising cost of maintain¬ 
ing the refugees. 


Parliament, Parties etc. 

Mid-term Elections 

On December 27, 1970, 

President V.V. Giri signed a 
proclamation dissolving the 
Fourth Lok Sabha a little more 
than a year ahead of the day 
when its full five-year term was 
due to expire. This was done 
on a recommendation made by 
the Prime Minister. Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi who felt that 
her strength in the Parliament at 
that time did not give her enough 
elbow-room to carry through her 
socialistic policies. 

Consequent upon the dis¬ 
solution of the Fourth Lok 
Sabha, the Election Commis¬ 
sion announced on January 
6. 1971 that fresh elections to 
the Lok Sabha would be held 
in March, 1971. Simulta¬ 
neously the States of West 


Bengal, Orissa and Tamil 
Nadu were to elect their Vidhan 
Sabhas. 

The elections aroused ^eat 
enthusiasm. By the middle 
of February 1971, the various 
political parties in the country 
had joined the battle in right 
earnest. Four parties viz.. 
The Congress (O), Jana Sangh, 
Swatantra and the SSP forged 
an alliance for adjustment of 
scats so that they could be in 
a position to put up a united 
front against left-oriented 
parties including Congress (R). 
The Ruling Congress adopted 
an election manifesto which 
promised preventing concentra¬ 
tion of wealth in a few hands 
beyond reasonable limits, 
constitutional amendments 
necessary to secure social jus¬ 
tice, protecting the rights and 
interests of minorities, expah- 
sion of the public sector, 
nationalisation of import- 
export trade etc. As against 
this, the opposition parties, 
particularly those with rightist 
leanings, took their stand on 
a widely decentralised economic 
order, a simplified licensing 
and tax structure, guaranteed 
protection of fundamental 
rights and civil liberties, en¬ 
hancing the status of the judi¬ 
ciary, convening a new Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly etc. 

The elections were held on 
schedule and by and large in a 
peaceful manner. The verdict 
given by the people went over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of the 
Ruling Congress. 


The Fifth Lok Sabha 

Consequent upon the Fourth 
Lok Sabha having been 
dissolved towards the end of 
1970, the people of India went 
to the polls in the first week 
of March 1971 to elect the fifth 
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L o k Sabha. There were 
2,784 candidates in the field, 
out of whom the electorate had 
to choose 518. The House 
was declared constituted on 
March 15, 1971 and held its 
first session on March 23, under 
t h e Chairmanship of Mr. 
Giirdial Singh Dhillon who 
had been elected its Speaker. 

Including three nominated 
members (two from the Anglo- 
Indian community and one 
from MEFA), the total strength 
of the House is 521. Out of 
(his the Congress Party led by 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi' commands 
more than 350 seats, enough 
to ensure for it a two-thirds 
majority in the House. The 
second largest party in the 
House is the CPI(M) which has 
25 members. The normal 
live-yeai tenure of the Fifth 
Lok Sabha would come to a 
close in March 1976. 


New Socialist Party 

A new Socialist Party of 
India came into existence in 
New Delhi on August 9, 1971 
as a result of merger of the 
Praja Socialist Party (PSP), 
the Samyukta Socialist Party 
(SSP), the Indian Socialist 
Party and two similar organiza¬ 
tions. 

The common platfoim on 
which the merging parties had 
come together was : (/) that 
the new party will try to oust 
the Congress and other non¬ 
socialist parties from power 
(//■) that it would not enter into 
Chances with parties opposed 
to nationalism, socialism, secu¬ 
larism and democracy (both 
factions of the Congress, the 
Jana Sangh, the Swatantra and 
both factions of the Commun¬ 
ist Party were included in this 
category) {Hi) that the new 
party would cooperate with 
other parties on porticulai 
issues on the understanding 
that such parties adhered to 
p e ace fu 1 and democaratic 
forms of struggle. 
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The first meeting of the new 
party held under the President¬ 
ship of Mr. N.O. Goray elected 
Mr. Karpoori Thakur (formerly 
of the SSP) as the Chairman 
of the Party and Mr. Madhu 
Dandavate (formerly of the 
PSP) as its General Secretary. 
The ad hoc committee of the 
Party consists of 61 members— 
25 each from the SSP and PSP 
and 11 from the ISP (Indian 
Socialist Party). Besides, 
there would be 13 permanent 
invitees—five each from the 
PSP and the SSP and three from 
the ISP. The party's flag 
is similar to the tri-colour 
formerly being used by the 
PSP. It has a wheel and plough 
insetibed on white in the middle. 

The coming into being of 
the new party created a split 
in the ranks of the PSP in Kera¬ 
la, Bihar and Orissa where large 
sections of the party decided 
to continue operating as a sepa¬ 
rate party. The Kerala PSP 
rejected the national leader¬ 
ship’s directive to withdraw 
from the state government. A 
similar situation arose in Bihar 
and also in Orissa. On August 
13, Ml. Raj Narain and seven 
other former SSP members 
resigned from the national 
committee of the new party 
for it had rejected their demand 
that the party should oppose 
the Constitution (24th Amend¬ 
ment) Bill in Parliament. 
This was followed on August 
27 by the resignation of Mr. 
Surendra Nath Dwivedy who 
had been the leader of the PSP 
in the Fourth Lok Sabha. 


India’s Eleventh Census 

A century of census opera¬ 
tions was completed in India 
in 1971. (The first census had 
been undertaken in 1871 with 
a view to “bringing to light 
dilTiculties to be provided again¬ 
st.’’) The eleventh decennial 
census, the third since inde¬ 
pendence, was organized by 
Mr. A. Chandrashekhar, 
Registrar General and Census 


Commissioner for India in 
February and March 1971. 

The provisional figures 
released by the Census 
Commissioner on April 12, 
1971 showed that as at sunrise 
on April 1, 1971, India’s popula¬ 
tion was 546,955,945 which is 
15 per cent of the world’s 
population, living in 2.4% the 
world’s area. 

The number of males was 
283,055,987 and the number ojf 
females was 263,899,95K 
There were 932 females per 
1000 males. (In 1961 there 
had been 941 females per 
KKX) males). 

The rate of growth has 
been 24.57 per cent as compared 
to 21.5 per cent in 1961. The 
highest rate of growth of popula¬ 
tion was registered in Nagaland 
(39.64%), followed by Assam 
(33.51 %)and Haryana (31.36%). 

The national average of 
density of population is 182 
per sq. km. Among states, the 
most densely populated state 
is Kerala (548). Then comes 
West Bengal (507), followed by 
Bihar (324). Among Union 
Territories the most densely 
populated are Delhi (2723), 
Chandigarh (2254) and Lacca- 
d i V e and Minicoy Islands 
(994) in that order. 

Uttar Pradesh continues 
to be the most populous state 
(88.299,453) followed by Bihar 
(56,387,296) and Maharashtra 
(50,295,081). 

The percentage of literacy 
has increased from 24.03 in 
1961 to 29.35. The rate for 
the male population is 39.49 
per cent and that for the female 
population 18.47 per cent. 
The Union Territory of Chandi¬ 
garh has the highest literacy 
percentage (61.34%). Next 
comes Kerala (60.16%) followed 
by Delhi (56.65%). NEFA 
has the lowest literacy rate 
of 9.34 per cent followed by 
Jammu and Kashmir (18.3) and 
Rajasthan (18.79). 
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National Commissions & Committees 


Agricultural Prices 
Commission : The report of the 
Agricultural Prices Commission 
on price-policy for rabi grain 
for 1971-72 season was released 
on March 25, 1971. In it, the 
Commission recommended for 
the first time a reduction in the 
procurement price of wheat. 
It recommended a reduction of 
between Rs. 2 and Rs. 6 per 
quintal. The Commission 
pleaded for both a reduction in 
the element of subsidy obtaining 
in the price of the public distri¬ 
bution system and a gradual 
shift in the incentive to the grower 
from higher prices to greater 
farming efliciency in which 
India lags far behind world 
standards. The Commission 
also recommended that the 
Food Corporation of India 
should extend i t s operations 
further. 

All-India Muslim Politi¬ 
cal Convention: was held in 
New Delhi in the third week of 
December, 1970 under the Presi¬ 
dentship of Mr. Badruddin 
T y a b j i . The Convention 
decided to set up an All-India 
Muslim Political Consultative 
Comniiltcc to act as a sort of a 
clearing house to guide 
afliliated organizations in ail 
states of the Indian Union. The 
Convention passed eight reso¬ 
lutions demanding (/) a change 
in the electoral system to ensure 
proportional representation for 
Muslims (//) an amendment 
in the election law to 
provide for multi-membcr- 
constitucncies (i/i) status for 
Urdu under Article 347 of the 
Constitution in the northern 
States (/>) proportional repre¬ 
sentation for Muslims in gov¬ 
ernment services, particularly 
in the Armed Forces and the 


Security Services (r) Recogni¬ 
tion of Aligarh University as 
an institution founded specially 
for Muslims (vi) effective steps 
to curb communal riots (vii) 
disciplinary action against 
government officials who fail 
to prevent communal riots, 
and (v/;7) revision of text books 
to make them “secular”. The 
Convention also demanded an 
assurance from the Union Go¬ 
vernment that no change would 
be made in Muslim personal 
law. 

Delhi Road Transport 
Corporation ; In the first week 
of November, 1971, the Presi¬ 
dent issued an ordinance dis¬ 
solving the Delhi Transport 
Undertaking and entrusting its 
functions to the Delhi Road 
Transport Corporation. The 
Union Government issued on 
November 4, 1971, a notifica¬ 
tion naming the members of the 
Corporation which will have 
Mr. A.N. Jha, Lt. Governor 
of Delhi as its Chairman. 

Electronics Commission: 
On February 2, 1971, the Go¬ 
vernment of India constituted 
an Electronics Commission 
with full executive and financial 
powers to ensure the develop¬ 
ment of an integrated and self- 
reliant electronics industry in 
the country. The Commission 
was to have four to seven mem¬ 
bers and was to be presided over 
by the Secretary to the Depart¬ 
ment of Electronics. 

Law Commission: The 
Law Commission has recently 
been reconstituted and its 
functions have been considera¬ 
bly enlarged. The Outgoing 
Commission headed by Mr. 
K.V.K. Sundaram had submitted 
44 reports, some of which have 


already been implemented. One 
of these related to revision 
of the I.P.C. (Indian Penal 
Code) to make it adequate for 
dealing with all sorts of treason¬ 
able activities. It had also 
been asked to review the exist¬ 
ing procedure for appeals to the 
Supreme Court (Under Arti¬ 
cle 133 of the Constitution, 
the right of appeal to the Sup¬ 
reme Court exists only if the 
value of the property involved 
is in excess of Rs. 20,000 and 
if two lower courts give differ¬ 
ing judgements). 

The Commission is now 
headed by Mr. P.B. Gajendra- 
gadkar, former Chief Justice 
of India and includes Dr. P.K. 
Tripathi of the Delhi Universi¬ 
ty and Mr. justice Krishna Iyer 
of the Kerala High Court. 
The name of another member 
was to be announced later. The 
reconstituted Commission will 
review the working of the Con¬ 
stitution and suggest amend¬ 
ments necessary for more 
effective implementation of the 
Directive Principles of state 
policy. It will also consider 
the advisability or need for 
fresh legislation to make Direc¬ 
tive Principles more effective. 
It has been asked to examine 
the existing laws against the 
background of the Directive 
Principles and propose amend¬ 
ments in so far as these laws may 
be found to be inconsistent 
with those principles. 

Planning Commission, Re¬ 
organization of: Soon after 
Mr. C. Subramaniam, the Un¬ 
ion Minister for Planning took 
charge of his department, he 
appointed an expert panel headed 
by Mr. P.L. Tandon, Chair¬ 
man of the State Trading Cor¬ 
poration to advise on reorgani* 
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sation oi the internal structure 
of the Commission. The panel, 
in its report, finalised in June 
J97J, recommended that the 
Commission should consist of 
professional men with special 
skills and disciplines. The 
report called for a change in the 
system of subject-wise divisions 
and recommended that the top 
structure should be reorganized 
into (/) planning and evalua¬ 
tion, (//) resource mobilization, 
(//■/■) systems and information 
and (/v) liaison. It suggested 
that planning should be kept as 
a single function under one 
member. It may be further 
sub-divided under two members 
into perspective planning for 
20 years and operational plan¬ 
ning for one and five years. 

Among the mernbers of 
the reconstituted Planning 
Commission are : Dr. Sukha- 
moy Chakravarti, Dr. V. S. 
Minhas and Mr. M.S. Pathak. 
According to a notification 
issued by the President on 
June, 1971 the functions of the 
Planning Commission have 
been redefined as : 

(1) Assessment of the 
material, capital and human 
resources of the country, in¬ 
cluding technical personnel, 
and formulation of proposals 
for augmenting such of these 
resources as are found to be 
deficient. 

(2) Formulation of Plans 
for the most effective and ba¬ 
lanced utilisation of the 
country's resources. 

(3) Definition of stages 
in which the Plan should be 
carried out or a determination 
of priorities and allocation of 
resources for completion of 
each stage. 

(4) Determination of the 
nature of the machinery neces¬ 
sary for the implementation of 
the Plan in all its aspects. 

(5) Appraisal from time to 
time of the progress achieved 
in the execution of each stage 
of the Pfan;' 


(6) Public co-operation in 
national Development. 

(7) Perspective planning. 

The Commission is concer- 
n e d broadly with technical 
questions relating to planning 
and the planning organisation 
itself. The policy and details 
of specific schemes included in 
the Plan arc now dealt with by 
the Central Administrative 
Ministries and State Govern¬ 
ments. 

Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee ; The Public Accounts 
Committee of India’s Parlia¬ 
ment had been first set up in 
1921 in the wake of the Monta- 
gue-Chelmsford reforms. 
Before the Constitution of India 
was promulgated in 1950, it 
used to be an adjunct of the 
Finance Ministry. After Jan¬ 
uary 26, 1950, it became a 
Parliamentary Committee under 
the control of the Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha. The Commit¬ 
tee maintains a watch to see 
that the moneys voted by Par¬ 
liament are used by the execu¬ 
tive for the purposes for which 
they arc sanctioned and are 
spent judicioiKsly. The Com¬ 
mittee was reconstituted by 
Speaker Gurdial Singh Dhillon 
in June 1971. It has 15 mem¬ 
bers from the Lok Sabha and 
7 from the Rajya Sabha. It is 
presided over by Mr. Era 
Sezhiyan (DMK). It c c 1 e- 
brated its golden jubilee on 
December 3, 1971. 

Rajamannar Committee: 
In September 1969, the Tamil 
Nadu Government had appoin¬ 
ted a Committee headed by Dr. 
P.V. Rajamannar, a former 
Chief Justice of Madras to 
examine the question of rela¬ 
tionships between the Centre 
and States in a federal set-up 
and to suggest suitable amend- 
m e n t s to the Constitution 
to secure a greater measure of 
autonomy for the States. The 
Committee’s report was pub¬ 
lished in May, 1971. Among 
the main recommendations 
made by it were 


( 1 ) Immediate formation 
of an Inter-State Council as 
provided for under Article 
263 of the Constitution, (ii) 
The pre.sent Planning Commis¬ 
sion should be replaced by one 
consisting of only * experts to 
advise on the schemes formula¬ 
ted by the States. Each State 
may have a Planning Board of 
its own. (Hi) Power to issue 
industrial licenses should be 
conferred on the States, (iv) 
There should be a larger de¬ 
volution of taxes in favour of 
the states so that the need for 
grants-in-aid under Article 
275 either disappears or is 
minimised. Corporate taxes, 
customs and export duties and 
capital value of assets should be 
placed in the divisible pool. 
Grants to the states should be 
administered by an impartial 
body such as the Finance 
Commission, (r) The State 
High Court should be supreme 
in matters falling within state 
jurisdiction. No appeal from 
the High Court should lie to 
the Supreme Court except in 
cases involving constitutional 
issues or the interpretation of 
a Central Act. 

The Committee also sug¬ 
gested the transfer of a number 
of items from the Concurrent 
to the Slate list and also from 
the Central to the State li.st. It 
also asked for due representa¬ 
tion in the Union Cabinet for 
various regions of the country. 

Reserve Bank Committee 
on Differential Interest Rates : 
In July 1970, the Union Finance 
Minister appointed a Committee 
to go into a suggestion made by 
him to the effect that lower 
interest rates should be charged 
from selected low-income 
groups dcsei^'ing financial 
assistance for productive 
effort and higher rates from the 
more affluent borrowers. The 
Committee was headed by Dr. 
R.K. Hazari, Deputy Governor 
of the Reserve Bank. The 
report of the Committee was 
released on July 2, 1971, 



It was a majority report which 
suggested interest rates between 
8'5 per cent and 10 per cent from 
the preferred class of borrowers 
including agriculturists, small 
industrialists, transporters etc. 
The report suggested that 
higher interest rates may be 
charged from other classes of 
borrowers, but it was generally 
against sharp reduction in 
lending rates to select borrowers, 
because the Committee felt 
that if the interest rates were 
lowered, there would be long 
queues in front of the banks for 
loans. The Committee also 
expressed the view that glaring 
disparities in interest rates may 
infringe state laws and may act 
as a disincentive for industrial¬ 
ists. 

Sarkar Committee on 
C.S.I.R. : The Sarkar Com¬ 
mittee set up by the Govern¬ 
ment to look into the working 
of the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research sub¬ 
mitted to the Prime Minister 
the second part of its report on 
August 16, 1971. Among the 
recommendations made by the 
Committee was the creation of 
a National Commission for 
Science and Technology at the 
highest executive level to integ¬ 
rate science and technology 
with economic planning. The 
Committee has also recommend¬ 
ed that the Commission should 
cover, not only the C.S.I.R. 
but all other scientific research 
organizations and depart- 
raents financed by the Govern¬ 
ment and that it should be char¬ 
ged with determining national 
needs and laying down priori¬ 
ties for research to be carried 
out in the country as a whole. 

It should be assisted by panels 
of experts in various fields. 

Science and Technology, 
National Committee on : The 
Government of India appointed 
in October 1971 a National 
Committee on Science and 
Technology (NCST) under the 
Department of Science and 
Technolo^ in the. Ministry 
of Planning. The new body 
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will advise the Government and 
the Planning Commission about 
the priorities in research and 
development, particularly for 
the purpose of utilising the le- 
sources of the country. It will 
also work out how science and 
technology can help in promo¬ 
ting the administration’s socio¬ 
economic goals. The commit¬ 
tee will have a scientist as a full 
time Chairman. It will have a 
three-year tcmi. 

Unemployment, National 
Conference on : Towards the 
end of May 1971, the Asian 
Regional Organization of the 
International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions organisal 
in Bombay a two-day national 
conference on un-emplo>Tnent. 
The Conference adopted a 
statement urging the Union 
Government to make education 
in the country employment- 
oriented. it made the follow¬ 
ing suggestions : 

(i) Full utilization of idle 
capacity in industries and 
efticient management of heavy 
industries, (/i) Three shifts 
working with reduction in 
working hours and adoption of 
a 5-day week for workers and 
7-day week for factories through 
staggering of weekly holidays, 
(m) Seizure and utilization of 
un-authorised money for use 
in development, (/v) Choice 
of technology most suited to 
the country, (v) Undertaking 
programmes of power-genera¬ 
tion and transmission, irriga¬ 
tion projects, road construction, 
housing etc. (w) Linking up 
major rivers to expand irriga¬ 
tion and provide river transport 
facilities, (v//) G r e a t e r en¬ 
couragement to small scale 
industries, and starting of more 
rural works, (viii) To make 
education more employment- 
oriented. 

The Conference also called 
for a new approach to planning 
which should recognise creation 
of employment opportunities 
as one of the main objectives 
of developmenj:. 


Universities, Committee on 
Governance of: had been ap¬ 
pointed by the University 
Grants Commission in June 
1969 under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. P.B. Gajendragadkar 
to consider i^ues relating to 
governance of Universities in¬ 
cluding the question of students’ 
participation in statutory bodies, 
structure of universities, compo¬ 
sition of various university 
bodies and relationship of uni¬ 
versities with affiliated colleges. 
Among the main recommenda¬ 
tions made in the report of the 
Committee released in 1971 
are : (i) effective participation 
of students in the courts (senates) 
of Universities; (/Y) establish¬ 
ment of student councils to 
make recommendations to the 
executive and academic 
councils of universities in re¬ 
gard to the structure of*courses, 
pattern of instruction etc. 

Organizations 

Aeronautics Board: In 
pursuance of recommendations 
made by the Aeronautics 
Committee headed ^ Mr. 
C. Subramaniam, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has decided to 
set up an Aeronautics Research 
and Development Board to 
coordinate research and deve¬ 
lopment efforts in the field of 
aeronautics including missiles. 
The Board will be headed by the 
Scientific Adviser to the Defence 
Ministry. 

Border Security Force: 
India’s Border Security Force 
came into being in 1965 to keep 
watch on the country’s 4,828 
miles long frontier stretching 
from Tripura in the East to 
Kashmir in the North West. 
The Force celebrated its sixth 
anniversary on December 1, 
1971. 

Central Power Generation 
Agency : Some time ago, 

Union Ministry of Ii^gatioa 
and Power had appoint^ a 
Power Economy Committ<><>. 
In May 1971, the Commit<i» 
submitted its repoit to Dr. 
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Rao, Unioii Minister of Irri¬ 
gation and Power. Among the 
supestions made by the Com- 
m i 11 c e were : (/) Prepara¬ 
tion of a long-term plan taking 
into account hydro, thermal 
and nuclear energy resources 
of India (n) setting up of a 
centralised agency for power gen¬ 
eral ion {Hi) the Centre should 
come forward to set up major 
generating stations and a bulk 
transmission system {iv) during 
the next few years first priority to 
be given to the generation of 
hydel power (r) reduction of 
power rates after proper plan¬ 
ning. The report says that the 
suggestions have been made 
keeping in view India’s limited 
resources and the target of 
50 million kw. by the end of 
this decade which would involve 
an investment . of about Rs. 
8,000 crores bn generation, 
transmission, distribution and 
rural electrification during the 
Fifth Plan alone. 

International Airport Autho¬ 
rity of India : On July 9, 1971 
Dr. Karan Singh, India’s Minis¬ 
ter for Tourism and Civil 
Aviation introduced in the Lok 
Sabha a bill to set up an Inter¬ 
national Airport Authority of 
India—an autonomous body to 
manage international airports 
in the country. This was done 
in pursuance of recommenda¬ 
tions made by the International 
Airports Committee presided 
over by Mr. J.R.D. Tata. The 
proposed Authority will manage 
the airports at Bombay, Delhi, 
Calcutta and Madras. Later 
its operations will be extended 
to other airports from where 
international flights take off. 
It will be empowered to charge 
fees or rent for landing, housing 
and parking of aircraft. 

National Building Const¬ 
ruction Corporation : is a public 
undertaking under the Depart¬ 
ment of Works, Housing and 
Urban Development. Mr. 
Rasiklal Parikh is the Chairman 
of the Corporation’s Board of 
Dir^Iors. 


Ordnance Production 
Board : On May 2, 1971, the 
formation of an autonomous 
Ordnance Production Board 
with financial and executive 
powers for ordnance facloiies 
was announced. The Board is 
headed by the Secretary to the 
Ministry of Defence Production 
and has on it representatives 
of the three services, the Direc¬ 
tor General of Ordnance Fac¬ 
tories and several otlier ofiiciuls. 
It will formulate policies for de¬ 
fence production in India’s 
28 ordnance factories and also 
supervise allotment of work to 
private factories with surplus 
capacity for producing defence 
requirements. It will have 
direct control over the Rs. 110 
crore defence production budget. 
The first Chairman of the Board 
is Mr, G.L. Shelh. 

Tariff Commission : The 
beginnings of the present Tariff 
Commission can be traced to a 
Tariff Board appointed by the 
British Government of India in 
the twenties to determine which 
Indian industries deserved pro¬ 
tection and to what extent. It 
made some piecemeal recom¬ 
mendations which benefited 
a few industries like textiles, 
iron and steel, paper etc. In 
1950 the Government of India 
appointed a Fiscal Commission 
which recommended the consti¬ 
tution of a permanent Tariff 
Commission with wide powers. 
The Tariff' Commission thus 
came into existence in 1952. 
This Commission is a statutory 
body which studies the require¬ 
ments of various industries for 
protection, and also keeps a 
watch on the working of tariff 
policies. As such, it has been 
playing an important role in 
India’s economy. In 1 9 5 8, 
the Administrative Reforms 
Commission recommended the 
abolition of the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion and its replacement with a 
Commission on Prices, Costs 
and Tariff, or a National Eco¬ 
nomic Commission. 


Territorial Army of luma: 

In order to give the youth of 
India an opportunity for receiv¬ 
ing military training in their 
spare time ajid to serve the 
country in limes of emergency 
by supplementing.the strength 
of the regular army, the Terri¬ 
torial Army was raised in 
October 1949. Any able- 
bodied national of India bet¬ 
ween the ages of 18 and 35 and 
possessing the necessary quali¬ 
fications can join the territo¬ 
rial army as an officer or other 
rank. Personnel of the Territo¬ 
rial Army are initially given 
training during their spare time, 
and later, for regular periods. 
While under training, officers 
and other ranks of the Terri¬ 
torial Army are entitled to the 
same pay and allowances as are 
admissible to corresponding 
ranks in the regular army. 
The Territorial Army has units 
of Artillery, Infantry, Corps of 
Engineers, Corps of Signals, 
Corps of Electrical and Mecha¬ 
nical Engineers and the Medical 
Corps. 

Trade Development Autho¬ 
rity : is a new government 
organization created in 1971 
to help in the promotion 
of India’s foreign trade. It was 
formally inaugurated on Feb¬ 
ruary 18, 1971 when Mr. L.N. 
Mishra, Minister of Foreign 
Trade, announced that the 
T.D.A. would be given 
more responsibilities so that 
it can serve the export trade 
better. In its initial phase 
of operation, the T.D.A.’s 
activities will be conffned to 
helping exports of electronic 
equipment and components, 
sewing machines and compo¬ 
nents, bicycles and bicycle 
components, automobile ancil- 
laries, industrial fasteners, 
ferrous castings and forgings, 
stainless steel cutlery, thermo¬ 
plastic goods, canned fruit and 
juices and selected handicrafts. 
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Summing up 


THE WORLD IN 1971 


United Nations gains admission—Nuclear Nations’ Conference 
—Nuclear Free Sea-Bed Treaty. International Economy—r//e Monetary 
Crisis-Resolving the Crisis—Britain Joins E.C.M. International 
Relations— Thaw between China and U.S. — V.S.A. and Soviet Union : 
SALT—Accord on Berlin—Common Security for Europe-Soviet Union 
and China : Global Confrontation—The Arab Federation. Trouble Spots— 
Genocide in Bangla Desh—West Asia : The Prolonged Stalemate- -Con- 
jikt in Northern Ireland—Insurgents in Ceylon. 


United Nations 

Peking Gains Admission 

On October 26, 1971, the 
U.N. General Assembly 
took a historic decision when 
it adopted by 76 votes to 35 
with 17 abstentions, a resolu¬ 
tion tabled by Albania, Algeria, 
and twenty other nations, 
admitting China to the world 
body and expelling Taiwan 
from it. The vote also gave 
China the permanent Security 
Council seat so far occupied by 
Taiwan. A U.S. move seek¬ 
ing to make Taiwan’s expul¬ 
sion an ‘important matter’ 
requiring a two-thirds majority 
was rejected. The vote split 
the western bloc when some of 
the U.S.A.’s major NATO 
allies including Britain and 
France voted for the Albanian 
resolution. India also voted 
for it. Immediately after 
the voting figures were known, 
the Assembly’s decision was 
olTtcially conveyed to Peking 
by Secretary General U Thant. 

Taiwan's expulsion was an 
unprecedented event in the 
26 year-history of the U.N.O. 
It was a major defeat for the 
Nixon Administration which 
had been trying hard to ensure 
that Taiwan retained its 
membership. Re-action in 
the U.S.A. was predictably 
bitter. Disillusionment in 
Washington was all the grea¬ 
ter, because the decision gave 
a rude .shock to the patroniz- 


i n g, proprietorial attitude 
which the U.S.A. has been 
maintaining towards the 
U.N.O. thus far. Several 
Congressmen called upon their 
country to quit the United 
Nations. Another complained 
that the U.S.A. had supplied 
half of the world body’s 
finances and the proper course 
would be to expel it from the 
U.S.A. Senator Barry 
Goldwater called for a halt 
to all U.S. financial support 
for the world organization. 

The change in China’s 
representation has made no 
difference to the strength of 
the U.N. General Assembly 
which remains 131. The 
resolution passed by the As¬ 
sembly was no more than a dec¬ 
laration stating who in fact 
represents China. The de¬ 
cision was naturally hailed by 
the People’s Republic which 
described it as a victory for 
all the peoples of the world 
and total failure of the policy 
carried on for many years by 
American imperialism. A 
Chinese delegation led by 
Deputy Foreign Minister 
Chiao Kuan-Hua arrived in 
New York in the second week 
of November, 1971. 

China’s admission to the 
U.N.O. fills a gap which kept 
the world body deprived of 
universality for nearly two 
decades because, with roughly 
one-fourth of mankind remain¬ 
ing unrepresented in it, the 


U.N.O. could not justifial 
claim genuine worldwide repre¬ 
sentation. 


Nuclear Nations’ Conference 

An inkling of how China’s 
entry into the world body 
would affect the shape of things 
in its forums was available 
soon after the Chinese dele¬ 
gation led by Mr. Chiao Kuan- 
Hua had gone into business 
at Lake Success. On Nov¬ 
ember 24, 1971, China and 
Russia exchanged angry words 
in the General Assembly 
accusing each other of play¬ 
ing into the hands of imperial¬ 
ists. The Chinese allega¬ 
tion was made in the course of 
a debate on a Russian propo¬ 
sal to convene a World Nuclear 
Disarraanrent Conference. 
Mr. Chiao condemned the 
U.S.A. and Russia for pursu¬ 
ing monopolist nuclear poli¬ 
cies of black-mail, expansion, 
aggression and war. He urged 
the General Assembly to shelve 
the Russian proposal, and 
called for support of an eight- 
year old Chinese plan suggest¬ 
ing a world summit conference 
on disarmament. 

The idea of conveniM a 
Nuclear Disarmament Con¬ 
ference to be attended by the 
representatives of the five 
nuclear powers, viz., the So¬ 
viet Union, the U.S.A., China, 
France and Britain had been 
originally put forward by the 



Soviet Union in June 1971. 
In order to win support for it, 
Russian diplomats had made 
high-level contacts in Washing- 
t o n, Peking, London and 
Paris. 

The Americans were non¬ 
committal to begin with. 
The British reaction was, 
however, favourable. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, the British 
Foreign Secretary had told the 
Commons that if such a Con¬ 
ference could be arranged, 
Brilain would like to be repre¬ 
sented at it. Not much was 
known of the reaction in the 
French capital. The initial 
Chinese response was embodied 
in an official declaration 
issued by the Chinese govern¬ 
ment on July 30, 1971. The 
declaration said, China would 
“at no time ever agree to parti¬ 
cipate in the so-called nuclear 
disarmament talks between the 
nuclear powers behind the backs 
of the non-nuclear countries.” 
The declaration reiterated the 
stance adopted by China when 
she hud exploded her first atomic 
device on October 16, 1964. 
She had declared at that time 
that China would “at no time 
and in no circumstances be the 
first to use nuclear weapons.” 
She had also called upon the 
United Stales and the Soviet 
Union to issue a statement 
separately or jointly, that they 
undertook not to be the first to 
use nuclear weapons at any 
time or in any circumstances 
and that they would dismantle 
all nuclear bases set up on the 
territories of other countries. 
She took the same stand in the 
General Assembly debate. 


Nuclear Free Sea-Bed Treaty 

On February 11, 1971, the 
U.S.A., Britain and Russia 
signed in Moscow, London and 
Washington a treaty banning 
nuclear weapons and other 
instruments of mass destruction 
from sea-beds and ocean floors. 
Sixty-four other countries 


signed the treaty on the same 
day. 

The treaty had been nego¬ 
tiated by the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union, and had been 
approved by the U.N. General 
Assembly on December 7, 
1970. It bans placement of 
nuclear weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction on 
the sea-bed but exempts the 
portion within 19 km. of any 
nation’s coast. It also provides 
for inspection of sca-bed and 
ocean-floor facilities and acti¬ 
vities “provided that observa¬ 
tion does not interfere with such 
activities.” In terms of the 
Treaty, the parties also pledge 
to continue negotiations on 
measures in the field of disarma¬ 
ment for the prevention of arms 
race on the sea-bed and the sub¬ 
soil thereof. 

The Treaty must be ratified 
by the governments of twenty- 
two countries before it comes 
into force and its effectiveness 
will be reviewed in Geneva fnc 
years after it comes into force. 
The Soviet Union ratified the 
treaty on June 28, 1971. 

India expressed some reser¬ 
vations about the Treaty which, 
in its view, tends to give a spe¬ 
cial advantage to the super¬ 
powers. India’s reservations 
were shared by several countries 
including Italy, Mexico and 
Greece. China condemned it 
as a “manoeuvre by the two 
super-powers to ensure their 
continued nuclear monopoly 
and domination over the Oceans 
of the world,” as it does not 
prevent the Iw'o super-powers 
from carrying on a “gunboat 
policy”. It does not regard 
nuclear submarines and war¬ 
ships as violating it, nor does it 
ban the placement of nuclear 
weapons within 12 nautical 
miles of a country. According 
to the Chinese, it literally regu¬ 
larises the free cruising of 
nuclear subs and warships of 
the two super-powers wherever 


they like, to carry out nuclear 
threats and blackmail. 


international Economy 

llic Monetary Crisis 

The current international 
monetary crisis had been deve¬ 
loping for a long time. Ever 
since the countries of the world 
came to depend on the U.S. 
dollar for the fixation of parities 
in the world currencies, the 
w'orking of the international 
monetary system has been in¬ 
fluenced by the fortunes of 
the dollar. 

Since the late fifties, all has 
not been well with U.S. 
economy. Betw’een 1957 and 
1968, the U.S. gold reserves 
declined by 53 per cent or at an 
annual rate of 5 per cent. But 
somehow the U.S. government, 
instead of trying to make good 
the losses, adopted a domestic 
credit policy which encouraged 
a further loss of these reserves. 
It could be hoped that an expan¬ 
sion of credit facilities would 
lead to a rapid rise in output. 
But since much of the expendi¬ 
ture incurred by the U.S.A. was 
for pursuing unproductive war 
aims, the additional credit 
encouraged only wage inflation 
and rise in domestic costs. The 
rate of deterioration in the 
U.S. economy in 1969 and 
1970 was further accelerated 
with steep rises in un-employ¬ 
ment and prices. In the first 
six months of 1971, there was a 
record breaking deficit of 
11,300 million dollar*;. It was 
feared that by the end of the 
year, it would reach 25 billion 
dollars. The gold reserves in 
Fort Knox which stood at 20 
billion dollars in 1960, had 
dipped to less than 10,000 

million dollars in June 1971. 
This led to President Nixon 
suspending on August 15, 

1971, the gold-dollar parity 
rate which had stood at 35 

dollars per refined ounce for the 

last quarter of a century. Other 
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measures announced by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon to pfolcft the dollar 
included an import surcharge 
of 10 per cent and a cut in foreign 
aid. 

This pronouncement sent 
shock waves in the international 
money markets and brought to 
the surface the monetary crisis 
which had been building for 
several years. Commenting on 
it, the E.C.M.’s Executive 
Commission observed that the 
measures announced by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon had shaken the 
currency relationships among 
industrialised nations to their 
foundations. The Commission 
expressed the fear that the U.S. A. 
wa'i trying to “divide and con¬ 
quer” those with whom it had 
trade relations. This was 
confirmed by the U.S. Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. John 
Connally on October 17, 1971. 
While addressing a convention 
of top industrialists in Hot 
Springs, he said that in the case 
of countries which met U.S. 
requests for upward revaluation 
of their currencies, Washington 
may consider a selective lifting 
of its 10 per cent import sur¬ 
charge. 

In a prepared speech before 
a United Nations Economic 
and Social Council meeting held 
in New York on October 27, 
1971, M. Pierre Paul-Schweitzer, 
Managing Director of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund said 
that the U.S.A.’s efforts to cor¬ 
rect its balance of payments 
deficit posed a threat of serious 
disniption in world trade and 
currency relations. 

As far as the countries of 
the third world or developing 
countries were concerned, the 
new economic policy of the 
U.S.A. was bound to have an 
adverse impact on their econo¬ 
mies. The import surcharge 
had an unfavourable effect on 
their exports of many finished or 
semi-fulished goods e.g., 
macliines, woollen carpets, 
jute-sacking, handicrafts etc. 


The U.S.A.’s programnie of 
saving the dollar included a 
policy of forcing e.xports, parti¬ 
cularly of surplus agricultural 
products and arms-sales. The 
recent resumption of sales of 
rubber from the U.S.A.’s 
strategic stocks has already 
done con'«idcrable damage to 
rubber prodiiccrs in A s i a. 
All this goes to increase the 
developing countries’ deficit 
in their trade with the United 
States, the worsening of their 
payments balances and cuts in 
their currency reserves. 

Likewise, Nixon’s decision 
to cut American aid to the coun¬ 
tries of the third world by 10 
per cent will go to increase 
the dilficulties of the latter. The 
impact of the cut in aid would 
also be felt by agencies like the 
International Development 
Authority and it is sure to slow 
down the pace of economic 
development in the third world. 

The indirect consequences 
of the crisis likely to be faced 
by the developing countries 
would be : more competition 
with Japanese exporters and an 
increase in their debt liabilities 
consequent upon the revalua¬ 
tion of currencies like the Yen, 
the Mark, the Pound etc. 

As far as India is concerned, 
her exports to the U.S.A. 
were expected to decrease by 
at least 15 per cent. Tlie res¬ 
trictions introduced by Nixon 
will affect the exports of Indian 
goods generally as also the ex¬ 
pansion of sales of those goods 
which have great potentiality 
in the American market. 
India’s trade in manufactures 
had been growing at an en¬ 
couraging speed, but the new 
restrictions are bound to have 
an adverse impact on it. The 
resistance of the U.S. market 
to these goods and similar resis¬ 
tance offered by other develop¬ 
ing countries would erode 
India’s capacity to rejpay large 
debts borrowed during the 
last 15 years. 
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Resolving the Crisis 

In the chaotic conditions 
cteated by Nixon’s announce¬ 
ment, the U.S.A.’s major trad¬ 
ing partners like Japan, West 
Germany and others left their 
currencies to float freely in the 
internalionai money market so 
that they could find their 
own level. The U.S.A, was, 
however, exerting pressure to 
get the yen, the IJM and other 
strong currencies revalued. In 
its turn Washington was being 
pressurised to devalue the dollar. 

A scries of efforts directed 
towards resolving the crisis 
failed to produce any rcj>ults. 
Something was expected to 
come out of the annual meeting 
of International Monetary 
Fund which was to take place 
in Washington on September 
28. On the eve of the meeting, 
M. Pierre Paul-Schweitzer, 
Director General of the Fund, 
expressed the view that it would 
be very difficult for other count¬ 
ries to realign their currencies 
as the U.S.A. had been asking, 
without a contribution from 
Washington itself. He called 
for the dollar to be devalued 
vis-a-vis gold. 

On September 28, 1971, the 
Executive Directors of the 
I.M.F. proposed that all mem¬ 
ber states of the Fund should 
collaborate in establishing a new 
structure of exchange rates and 
a reduction of trade restrictions. 
A draft resolution prepared by 
them for the consideration of 
the Board of Governors said 
that the prevailing internation¬ 
al monetary situation “contains 
the dangers of instability and 
disorder in currency and 
trade relationships, but it also 
offers the opportunity for 
constructive changes in the 
international monetary system”. 
The resolution made the follow¬ 
ing four requests to member 
states : 

(/) That they should esta¬ 
blish a “satisfactory structure 
of exchange rates, maintained 
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within appropriate margins, European Common Market, unpredictable changes Britain*! 
for the trade and exchange thus bringing to a close a debate entry into the Common Market 
practices.” which had peen going on for may bring about in the British 

(«) To facilitate resump- 

tion of the orderly conduct jt vvas indeed a very im- In the face of all this, the 
of the operations of the Fund, portant decision which the vote could only be described 


(Hi) To bring about “a 
reversal of the tendency in 
present circumstances to main¬ 
tain and extend restrictive trade 
and exchange practices.” 

(/v) To bring about “satis¬ 
factory arrangements for the 
settlement of international 
transactions which will contri¬ 
bute to the solution of the pro¬ 
blems involved in the present 
international money situation.” 

On October 1, 1971, tlie 
governing body of the I.M F. 
repeated the call to member 
nations to establish anew struc¬ 
ture of currency e.xchange rates 
as early as possible. They 
adopted the resolution earlier 
approved by the Executive 
Directors urging members of 
the Fund to “facilitate resump¬ 
tion of the orderly conduct of 
the operations of the Fund.” 

Earlier, addressing the meet¬ 
ing, the U.S. Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. John Connally 
had rejected suggestions for the 
American dollar being devalued 
in terms of gold. He had said 
that a change in the gold price 
was of no economic significance 
and would go counter to the 
objective of reducing, if not 
eliminating, the role of gold 
in any monetary system. He 
had also said that the U.S.A. 
would be prepared to withdraw 
its 10 per cent import surcharge 
if other governments made 
tangible progress in dismantling 
their trade harriers and per¬ 
mitted the establishment of 
realistic currency exchange 
rates. 


Britain Joins E.C.M. 

On October 28, 1971, with 
an overwhelming majority, the 
British Parliament voted in 
favour of Britain joining the 
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Parliament had taken because 
it promised to change the shape 
and character of Europe. The 
majority secured by the Gov¬ 
ernment did not, however, 
reflect the mood of the country. 
According to a public opinion 
poll held immediately before 
the question was put to vote 
in Parliament in the form of a 
twenty-five word motion, 49 
per cent of Britons had expres¬ 
sed themselves as opposed to 
the move, whereas only 30 
per cent had favoured it. A 
little earlier in the year, the 
Labour Party annual c o n- 
ference had rejected entry into 
the E.C.M. on the basis of 
terms negotiated by the Con¬ 
servative Government. But 
the question had badly split 
both the Conservati\e and the 
Labour Parties. 

In the debate on the merits 
and de-jnents of j o i n i n g 
E.C.M., the protagonists of the 
move put forward the argu¬ 
ments that (0 it is the only way 
in which British industry can 
meet the challenge of the 
U.S.A. and (;/) that the lagging 
productivity rates in Britain 
will reccne a .shot in the arm 
from European competition. 
The opponents of the move 
pointed out on the other hand 
that (/) the sleep agricultural 
tariifs of the Common Market 
would send the food prices 
shooting up f//)rule of opening 
the waters of one nation to 
fishing by all will hit the Bri¬ 
tish fishing industry (iii) 
the unemployment situation 
(at present 3.9 per cent) may 
get worse as a result of the 
ingress of labour from the 
continent, etc. On top of all 
this was the lurking traditional 
British distrust of Europe, of 
surrendering even a part of 
national sovereignty, and of the 


as a personal triumph for Mr. 
Edward Heath. Mr. Heath 
allowed a free vote to his party 
members and this put his 
opposite number and predeces¬ 
sor, Mr. Harold Wilson in a 
quandary'. The rebels in the 
Labour Party were led by Mr. 
Roy Jenkins, the Deputy 
Leader of the Labour Party, 

Although Mr. Heath won 
an initial victory, but as a 
matter of fact the positive vote 
recorded by the Parliament 
could hardly be regarded as 
anything more than a vote in 
principle. The real test will 
come when Parliament has 
before it the consequent enab¬ 
ling legislation with which it 
will be busy for most of the 
lime in 1972. At that time 
cross-voting may not be permit¬ 
ted and such legislation may 
not have a smooth passage 
through the House. 

International Relations 

Thaw between China and U.S. 

On July 16, 1971 President 
Nixon made a surprise announ¬ 
cement to say that he would be 
visiting China some time before 
May 1972 at an invitation from 
the latter and to .seek normali.sa- 
tion of relations between the 
two countries. This was the 
sequel to sccict talks held in 
Peking by Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
President Nixon’s Assistant for 
National Security Affairs and 
Prime Minister Chou F.n-lai 
from July 9 to 11, 1971. 

The announcement which 
created a stir all over the world 
appeared to be the beginning of 
a new turn in U.S. policy in 
Asia. It was the first concrete 
move towards restoring normal 
relations betw'cen two antago¬ 
nists who, officially, had not 
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been on speaking terms since 
1949. For sonic time, both 
countries had been feeling their 
way towards more relaxed re¬ 
lations. The subject had been 
engaging Mr. Nixon’s attention 
ever since he assumed office. 
A series of pronouncements 
made between July 1969 and 
June 1971 relaxed restiictions 
on trade between the U.S.A. 
and China. On March 15, 
1971, Nixon icmoved all travel 
restrictions on Americans 
wishing to visit China. In 
April 1971, an American tabic- 
tennis team toured China at 
an invitation from the latter. 
The U.S.A. also gave up its 
opposition to China gaining 
entry into United Nations. 

Addressing a press con¬ 
ference in Washington in the 
beginning of October, President 
Nixon confirmed that arrange¬ 
ments for his visit to China 
were going very welt. But he 
refused to say when the visit 
may come off. Questioned 
about a statement by Mr. Chou 
indicating that China would 
take a hard line in talks with 
the U.S.A. on the two Chinas 
question, Taiwan, Japan and 
South East Asia, President 
Nixon said, “He (Chou) knows 
and I know that very great 
differences exist between our 
two countries. He recognises 
and f recognise that it might be 
useful to discuss those differen¬ 
ces.” 

The development was viewed 
with concern in Moscow be¬ 
cause the prosj^ct of China 
joining hands with one of the 
two super-powers tills the 
balance against the other. In 
order to allay such fears, on 
October 12, President Nixon 
announced that after his China 
trip, he would lake part in a 
summit meeting in Moscow in 
the latter half of May 1972, 
because “there is a climate 
now for making some progress 
on mutual problems”. He 
said that the aim was better 
relations between the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union. He dis- 
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counted speculation that his 
visit to Moscow and earlier to 
China had been planned to 
affect each other in any way. 
Mr. Nixon said that while in 
Moscow he would have talks 
with the top Russian leaders. 
He also disclosed that his plan¬ 
ned visit to Moscow v/as in 
response to an invitation extend¬ 
ed to him by Mr. Andrei Grom- 
\ko when the latter had come 
to New York to attend the 
United Nations session. 

In a nation-wide radio 
broadcast on October 24, 1971, 
Mr. Nixon baid that in going to 
Peking and Moscow within the 
next few months, he would 
be taking new steps “towards 
an end to the conflicts which 
have divided so many of the 
world's people and threatened 
all of the world's people.” 
He described his forthcoming 
trips to the two major commun¬ 
ist countries as being directed 
to the goal of ending conflicts. 


U.S.A. & Soviet Union—SAl.T 

The fifth round of the stra¬ 
tegic arms limitation talks 
(SALT) between the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union took place in 
Helsinki from July 8 to Sep¬ 
tember 24, 1971. As during 
previous rounds, the two dele¬ 
gations were led respectively 
by Mr. Gerard Smith and Mr. 
Vladimir Semyonov. 

Two agreements, negotia¬ 
ted during the fifth round weie 
signed in Washington on Sep¬ 
tember 30 by Mr. Rogers, the 
U.S. Secretary of State and Mr. 
Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister. 

The first agreement provided 
for (/) allowing either party to 
“maintain and i m p r o v e” 
existing arrangements to guard 
against accidental or unauthori¬ 
sed use of nucleai weapons 
under its control (it) and (in) 
each party undertaking to notify 
the other immediately if an 
accident threatened to become 
the starting point of a nuclear 


war (iv) each party to notify 
the other in advance of any 
planned missile launching 
extending beyond its territory 
in the direction of the other 
(v) in the case of an accident, 
party involved to take imme¬ 
diate steps to avoid misunder¬ 
standing on the part of the other, 
and (i7) both parties under¬ 
taking to continue consulta¬ 
tion to ensure implementation 
of the agreement. 

The second agreement 
provided for the improvement of 
the “hot line’’ between the two 
countries, established in 1963 
through the eventual replace¬ 
ment of the existing cable' and 
radit) teleprinter links by a 
satellite communications 
system. 

Accord on Berlin 

Since the end of world war 
II, the city of Berlin has been a 
focus of east-west tensions. It 
came under Four-Power allied 
control soon after it had been 
captured by the Soviet forces 
on May 1, 1945. Thereafter 
its administration was placed 
under an allied Konimandatura 
of the U.S.A., Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union. But 
the differing policies followed 
by the four occupying powers 
nearly paralysed the adminis¬ 
tration. Before handing over 
two-third.s of the city to the 
three western powers, the 
Russians had di.smantled indus¬ 
tries in that part of the city 
while encouraging industrial 
production in the sector under 
their control. 

Gradually, the two parts 
of the city drifted apart and 
with the passage of time,-its 
division into a western sector 
coveiing 186 sq. miles and an 
eastern sector covering 156 sq. 
miles became absolute. In 
1948, West German attempts 
to introduce a greater measure 
of self-government in West 
Berlin provoked the Russians 
to impose a blockade of land 
and water communications 
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between Berlin and the West. 
The western powers met the 
challenge with a massive airlift 
lasting 11 months to keep their 
part of the city supplied with 
food-stuffs and to transport 
its manufactures for export. 
Even after the crisis had been 
resolved, the Russian and East 
German authorities did retain 
a measure of control on West 
Berlin’s communications. But 
the growing prosperity of the 
western sector made it a great 
focus for refugees fiom East 
Germany who continued to 
pour into West Berlin freely 
till the East Germans built the 
famous Berlin wall in 1961 and 
sealed the border. 

Over the last 25 years, the 
status of West Berlin had been 
the subject of a lt)ng-drawn 
dispute between the four big 
powers. The main points of 
dispute were: (/) the West 
Germans’ right to free and un¬ 
impeded travel to West Berlin 
which lies at a distance of 110 
miles from the nearest poijit in 
West Germany at Helrastedt. 
(/i) The city’s relationship with 
West Germany ; the communists 
had been pressing for recogni¬ 
tion of West Berlin as a separate 
political entity while the western 
nations were seeking to obtain 
recognition for it almost as 
part of West Germany. {Hi) 
Communist objections to West 
German efforts to register the 
presence of the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment in West Berlin. 

Efforts to resolve the con¬ 
flict had been going on for more 
than a quarter of a century. 
The last round of talks began 
nearly two years ago, and on 
August 23, 1971 the Ambas¬ 
sadors of the Big Four reached 
agreement on a draft which 
contained provisions to the 
effect that; (OThe Russians 
accept partial responsibility for 
free access to overland traffic 
between West Germany and 
West Berlin'along the airlanes, 
the autobahns, the railway¬ 
lines and the waterways. But 
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goods will pass through “seat¬ 
ed” before they enter East 
German territory and will be 
subject to paper checks only. 
(//■) West Berliners will be free 
to visit anyone in East Berlin 
on the basis of 24-hour passes— 
a facility which was previously 
restricted to only those West 
Germans who wanted to \isit 
their relations in East Berlin. 
(/■//) West German consulates 
and embassies will be able to 
represent West Berlin in trade, 
cultural and foreign affairs 
but there will be limits on the 
extent to which West Germany 
will be able to represent West 
Berlin in all matters. A special 
stamp will be affixed to West 
German passports held by West 
Berliners. The tics between 
West Beilin and the Federal 
Republic of Germany will 
remain undisputed. (iv ) 
The weNtern powers agree to 
the establishment of a Soviet 
Consulate General in West 
Berlin directly responsible 
to the Soviet Foreign Minister 
and accredited to the western 
powers. 

Common Security for Europe 

For quite some time now, the 
Russians have been advocating 
a common security system for 
Europe. Russia has enough 
reasons to take that line. Mos¬ 
cow thinks reduction of troops 
in Europe will allow it to move 
more troops to the Chinese 
border. Secondly, an agree¬ 
ment with the U.S.A. in Europe 
will neutralise any possible 
rapprochement between the 
U.S.A. and China. Thirdly, 
it will 1 educe some avoidable 
expenses being incurred on 
maintaining troops in Eastern 
Europe. 

In May 1971, Mr. Leonid 
Brezhnev, First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union called on the West to begin 
talks on reducing forces and 
armaments in Central Europe. 
Since then the Soviet Union 
has come a tong way towards 


getting the NATO countries to 
have a look at the idea of hold¬ 
ing a joint European Security 
conference. 

The first reaction in the 
U.S.A, was that the offer showed 
a stronger Russian interest than 
before in reciprocal scaling 
down of troops and was, there¬ 
fore, a welcome sign. The 
idea of reducing the U.S.A.’s 
commitments in Europe also 
suited the Americans in an¬ 
other sense. It could lead to 
a much-needed economy 
measure. In order to remove 
any misgivings that might 
have been felt by its NATO 
allies, the U.S.A. said that it 
would act only in consultation 
with them. In October 1971 
the Soviet Union was able to 
persuade West Germany to 
speed up preparations for the 
projected conference. West 
Germany also expressed the 
view that the U.S.A. and Canada 
too should attend it. 

But the Russian proposal 
did not enjoy universal support. 
On September 21, 1971 Mr. 
Edward Heath, Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, addres¬ 
sing the annual assembly of the 
Atlantic Treaty Association 
said, “The countries of Europe 
can only coumer the over¬ 
whelming influence of the 
Soviet Union by maintaining an 
effective and durable relation¬ 
ship with the U.S.A. across the 
Atlantic, and NATO is the 
embodiment of that relation¬ 
ship. Closer European unity 
may enable the European 
partners to play a greater part 
in their own defence than has 
hitherto been possible, but our 
commitment to NATO and our 
reliance upon it is in no way 
reduced—we need NATO as 
much as ever. The Soviet 
bloc nations continue to build 
up their forces and we must 
have the will and the ability 
to be ready to defend ourselves.” 

A couple of days after Mr, 
Heath had made these observa¬ 
tions, there occurred a develop- 
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ment which had a very bad 
effect on diplomatic relations 
between the U.K. and the So¬ 
viet Union. I'he U.K. expelled 
105 Soviet diplomats and work¬ 
ers based in London on charges 
of espionage. Commenting 
on this, Prania said, “The 
current wave of spy-scares 
serves certain political aims, 
in particular the policy of 
British Conservatives in Europe, 
where they, arc trying in every 
way to prevent the relaxation 
of tension and convocation of 
an all-European conference on 
questions of security.” 

Soviet Union and China : 
Global Confrontation 

The confrontation between 
the Soviet Union and China 
gathered added momentum after 
the announcement of Prime 
Minister Chou’s invitation to 
President Nixon to visit the 
People’s Republic. Both 
Peking and Moscow have 
been trying to make inroads 
into each other’s sphere of 
influence. Evidence of this 
was provided by the moves and 
counter-moves initiated in the 
latter half of 1971. Just as 
Peking’s ping-pong diplomacy 
made the Soviet Union sit up 
and take notice, China was also 
trying to strengthen its foot¬ 
hold among Russia’s friends 
and neighbours. 

The Soviet Union concluded 
a treaty of friendship with 
India in August 1971. Soon 
afterwards a Soviet mission 
arrived in Indonesia to explore 
the prospects of resuming work 
on two Soviet-aided projects 
left incom plete following 
suspension of Soviet aid in the 
wake of the communist coup of 
September 30, 1965. 

In the first week of October, 
a high-level 18-member Russian 
delegation headed by Presi¬ 
dent Podgorny visited Hanoi 
which had been feeling appre¬ 
hensive over the prospect of a 
possible Sino-U.S. detente and 


its possible implications for it¬ 
self. Although Peking had been 
promptly forthcoming with 
assurances to North Vietnam 
that better relations with the 
U.S.A. would not be developed 
at the cost of Hanoi, yet the 
misgivings felt by the North 
Vietnamese leaders were not 
entirely set at rest. The Chinese 
followed up their assurances 
with an agreement provitling 
for economic and military aid 
to north Vietnam during 1972. 
The agreement was signed in 
the last week of September 
1971, just before the President 
of the Soviet Union was due to 
visit Hanoi. President Pod- 
gorny’s visit to Hanoi was aimed 
at blocking the elTorts of Chi¬ 
nese diplomacy to eliminate 
Russian influence from Asia. 

In October 19 7 1, Mr. 
Leonid Brezhnev, First Secre¬ 
tary of the C.P.S.U. (Commun¬ 
ist Parly of the Soviet Union) 
visited Paris where he signed 
with the Government of France, 
along with an economic agree¬ 
ment, a “declaration of princi¬ 
ples” pronouncing in favour of 
non-interference. 

As against this, the major 
anxiety of China Itas been a 
possible Soviet invasion. To 
guard against that, the Chinese 
arc reported to be taking defence 
measures in Peking and other 
major cities. According to 
Military Balance, 1971-72 pub¬ 
lished by the International Insti¬ 
tute for Strategic Studies, the 
Soviet Union has strengthened 
her military posture along the 
tense Sino-Soviet border with 
three more divisions since 
last year bringing her total 
“east of the Urals” to 41 divi¬ 
sions. The report further said 
that over the past three years, 
the Soviet Union had moved 
18 divisions td the Chinese 
border. While taking counter¬ 
measures, China has also been 
trying to infiltrate the Balkans, 
the soft-belly of Eastern Euroix, 
It already has Albania on its 
side and during 1971, it was 


able to wean away Rumania 
to a certain extent from the 
Russian sphere of influence. 

The Russians have accused 
the Chinese of attempting to 
bring certain countries to their 
platform and of showing no 
interest in •solving the border- 
dispute between the two count¬ 
ries. Russia has also accused 
the Mao group of encouraging 
military bureaucratic dictator¬ 
ships to promote its hegemonic 
aims which are hostile to wot Id 
socialism. In a lengthy article 
published in Izvestia on Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1971 it was suggested 
that China wanted to be the only 
super-power in the world even 
if it has to achieve that aim by 
joining forces with countries 
having reactionary regimes. 


The Arab Federation 

Following four days of 
intensive discussions, on April 
17, 1971, President Sadat of 
Egypt, Gen. Hafez-al-Asad, 
President of Syria and Col. 
Muammar Gaddafi of Libya 
signed in Benghazi an agree¬ 
ment to form a F’ederation of 
the three countries to be called 
the Union of Arab Republics. 
The draft constitution of the 
new Federation was submitted 
to a referendum in the three 
countries on September 1, 
1971. The Presidential Coun¬ 
cil consists of Presidents of the 
three Republics and it is the 
Federation’s highest authority. 
President Anwar Sadat of 
Egypt was elected President of 
the Federation by the Council. 
A military command would be 
established to organise the 
training of troops which would 
be transferable from one member 
country to another by the Presi¬ 
dential Council. A Federal 
Coxirt would also be established 
by the Presidential Council 
to pronounce on matters affect¬ 
ing constitution and law. 

According to President 
Sadat, the new Union would 
have one flag, one national 
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anthem and one federal capital. 
All the same, each of the mem* 
bers will have the right to con¬ 
clude agreements and treaties 
with other countries and to ex¬ 
change diplomatic representa¬ 
tives with them. 

The new Federation has 
42 million people. Sudan is 
also reported to have expressed 
a desire to join the Federation. 

Trouble-Spots 

Genocide in Bangla U e s h 

The conflict that has been 
going on in Bangla Desh since 
March 25, 1971 was brought 
on by the reluctance of the 
military junta in power in Is¬ 
lamabad to restore popular 
rule in the country. 

Soon after Yahya Khan 
assumed the reigns of power in 
Pakistan in 1969, he had told 
his countrymen tnat he would 
try to restore civilian rule as 
early as possible. In December 
1970, the Yahya adminis¬ 
tration even organized the first 
elections held in Pakistan on 
the basis of adult franchise. 
But as became apparent later, 
the administration had been 
banking on the probability 
that no single political parly 
would be able to muster enough 
support to claim the right to 
run the government, and that 
in such circumstances, the 
military rulers would continue 
to be in a po.sition to exercise 
control. But their calculations 
were upset by the spectacular 
victory scored by the A wain i 
League led by Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman. The Awami League 
leadership was pledged to secure 
greater autonomy for East 
Bengal. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman symbolised the hopes 
of the residents of East 
Bengal for a fair deal after 
having been victims of economic 
exploitation for more than two 
decades. The People’s Party 
led by Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, a 
former Foreign Minister emer¬ 
ged as the second largest group 
m the National Assembly, as 


well as in the Provincial Assemb¬ 
lies. 

As the verdict of the people 
was not to Yahya’s liking, he 
started working to frustrate 
it and found in Mr. Bhutto 
a willing ally to promote his 
designs. 

From the beginning, the 
military junta was determined 
to suppress the movement for 
more autonomy for the eastern 
wing and it had been prepared 
to do that with the force of arms. 
In order to hide his real in¬ 
tentions, Yahya Khan kept 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
engaged in talks for several 
weeks, apparently to find a 
political settlement. But on 
25th March, 1971 when the 
preparations for the militai> 
campaign in East Bengal had 
been completed, he abruptly 
left Dacca and the soldiers 
from the western wing were 
given a free hand to do whatever 
they liked “to bring the Benga¬ 
lis to their senses"’. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman was arrested 
and taken to West Pakistan, 
where he was put on trial in 
secret before a military court 
on the charge of having waged 
war against Pakistan. 

Meanwhile, East Bengal 
was laid waste by the hoardes 
of Yahya Khan. Lal.h.s were 
murdered, whole villages were 
burnt and untold atrocities 
were committed on the unarmed 
population of what was once 
East Pakistan. The blatant 
genocide evoked protests from 
all over the woild except Irom 
the goveruments of the U.S.A. 
and China. It also triggered 
off an exodus of refugees into 
India on an unprecedented 
scale. Upto the end rif Nov¬ 
ember, according to ofliciul 
estimates, nearly ten million 
had crossed over to India, 
putting a heavy strain on her 
economy and further exacerbat¬ 
ing tension between the two 
countries. 

While sympathising with 
the aspirations of the people of 


Bangla Desh, and doing her 
best for the ever-swelling 
flood of people from across the 
border seeking refuge in India, 
Indian statesmen went all-out 
to educate world opinion on the 
i oot cause of the trouble. They 
tried to win support for the 
idea of pressurising Islamabad 
to honour the verdict of the 
people of Bangla Desh and to 
negotiate with Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman for ending the crisis. 
In October-Novem ber, 1971, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi undertook 
a tour of six western countries 
to win support for India’s 
viewpoint. 

The success achieved thro¬ 
ugh such efforts was, however 
limited. Towards the end of 
November, Y a h y a’s army 
was still engaged in its campaign 
of genocide in Bangla Desh. 
But by that time the liberation 
fighters operating under the 
banner of the Mukti Bahini 
had also found their feet and 
the occupation forces were 
finding it more and more 
difiicult to hold on. Feeling 
frustrated in their efforts, the 
war-lords of Islamabad were 
instigating incursions across 
India’s borders. In that way, 
they were hoping to turn what 
they had been describing as 
“Pakistan’s internal affaii” 
into an Indo-Pakistan dispute, 
to clear the way for international 
intervention which remained 
tlieir only hope of getting their 
colonial rule over Bangla Desh 
declared as legitimate. India 
was not, however, taking all 
that lying clown. She was 
retaliating in full measure to 
demonstrate that bullying 
tactics would not pay. The 
nations of the world were watch¬ 
ing helplessly as the situation 
in the sub-continent appeared 
to be fast reaching the flash¬ 
point. 

West Asia—The Prolonged 
Stalemate 

After nearly four years of 
hedging about by both sides, 
and several serious and not-so> 
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serious initiatives by the Big 
Four to restore peace in West 
Asia, in 1971 attention was 
centred on the re-opening of 
the Suez Canal which has been 
lying closed since the six-day 
war in 1967. 

On February 2, 1971, three 
days before the cease-fire 
brought about by U.S. efforts 
was due to end, U Thant ap¬ 
pealed to both sides to extend 
it further. Israel had already 
indicated that it favoured an 
indefinite extension of the truce, 
but in the absence of any definite 
move from the other side to¬ 
wards arriving at a peaceful 
settlement, the U.A.R. took 
some persuasion. 

On February 3, 1971 Cairo 
announced that the U.A.R. 
too had provisionally agreed 
to extend the cease-fire up to 
March 5, 1971, provided the 
Israeli Government announced 
during that period that it was 
prepared to implement the 
Security Council resolution of 
November 1967 and draw up a 
time table for withdrawals. 
The U.A.R. also declared its 
willingness to reopen the Suez 
Canal after partial Israeli 
withdrawal from the cast bank. 

Both the Arabs as well as the 
Israelis thus more or less clearly 
outlined their positions. Presi¬ 
dent Anwar Sadat put forward 
proposals that Israeli troops 
should pull back from the East 
bank, and Egyptian forces 
allowed to cross the Suez 
Canal. These proposals were 
put forward as the first phase 
in the general Israeli withdrawal 
called for by the U.N.O. 
Sadat also promised that once 
the canal was re-opened, Israeli 
vessels would be allowed to 
pass through. 

But the proposals were 
rejected by Israel. The most it 
was prepared to do was to with¬ 
draw not more than 10 miles 
from the canal so that the 
East bank remained within the 
range of its artillery. The 
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Egyptians' obvious anxiety 
to have the Suez Canal re¬ 
opened brought Mr. William 
Rogers, U.S, Secretary of 
State to the Middle East in the 
first week of May, 1971. This 
was the first visit of a U.S. 
S^retary of State to the area 
after 19 5 3. Rogers toured 
Egypt, Jordan, L e b a n o n, 
Saudi Arabia and Israel m a 
bid to find a fresh breakthrough 
in the stalemate, but was un¬ 
successful. 


Conflict in Northern Ireland 

Northern Ireland or Ulster 
holds one million Protestants 
and a half a million Catholics 
who have been at loggerheads 
for more than a decade now. 
Suffering from a sense of neg¬ 
lect at the hands of the perpetu¬ 
ally Protestant government of 
the province, the Catholics 
started a civil lights movement 
in 1960. The pace of reforms 
was, however, too slow from 
the Catholics’ point of view, 
while the concessions gradually 
wrested by them angered the 
Protestants. Matters came 
to a head in 1969 when riots 
broke out and the British army 
moved in to restore law and 
order. But law and order 
was not restored, and ever since, 
Northern IrelaJid has been a 
seething cauldron of communal 
tensions and conflict. In two 
years, there have been three 
changes of government. 

In the beginning of August 
19 7 1, apprehending trouble 
again, Ulster’s Prime Mimstcr 
Brian Faulkner invoked his 
special powers of preventive 
detention and arrested nearly 
300 members of the Irish 
Republican Army—-an organi¬ 
zation committed to uniting 
Ulster with the Republic of 
Ireland across the border. 
This started a new wave of dis¬ 
turbances. The places worst 
affected were Belfast, London¬ 
derry and Newry. The fierce 
fighting tliat broke out sent 
waves of refugees to the neigh¬ 


bouring Republic of Ireland 
which had set up refugee camps 
in its territory. The Prime 
Minister of the Republic, Mr. 
Lynch, condemned the imprison¬ 
ments without trial and called 
it an attempt to suppress the 
minority. While Mr. Faulk¬ 
ner. the Prime Minister of Nor¬ 
thern Ireland, was busy discus¬ 
sing the situation with Mr, 
Edward Heath at Chequers on 
August 18 and 19, Mr. Lynch 
sent a telegram declaring that 
the Republic of Ireland would 
support the civil disobedience 
campaign in Northern Ireland 
if t h e British Government 
maintained its insistence on 
finding a military .solution. The 
demand was rejected by the 
British Government. Meanwhile, 
the disturbances have conti¬ 
nued. 

Insurgents in Ceylon 

Almost immediately after 
Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s 
government had assumed office 
in Ceylon in May, 1970, it 
started getting reports about the 
activities of members of the 
Janata Vimukti Peramuna 
( National Liberation Front) 
which was described as a Gueva- 
rist Oiganization. It was learnt 
that secret study classes on 
guerilla warfare were being 
conducted and conspiracies 
were being hatched. The 
government, however, did not 
swing into action against the 
potential insurgents immediately 
because it was anxious to pre¬ 
serve its radical image. More¬ 
over, a section in the ruling 
coalition was strongly in favour 
of using political accommo¬ 
dation instead of strong arm 
methods to resolve the issues. 

The trouble came to the 
surface on March 6, 1971, 
when the militants made a sur¬ 
prise attack on the U.S, Embassy. 
Even then, only limited action 
was taken. But as the serious¬ 
ness of the situation began to 
make itself felt, the govern- 
(Contd. on page 416 ) 
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International Conferences and Meetings 


Asisn-AfricaD Consulta* 
tive Committee, 12th Session : 
was held in Colombo in Jan¬ 
uary 1971 under the President¬ 
ship of Mr. Maitripala Sena- 
nayake, Ceylon’s acting Head 
of State. The !0-day session 
discussed the law of the sea, 
the law of international rivers 
and the international sale of 
goods. The U.N.O. is to hold 
a special conference on the law 
of the sea early in 1973. 

Asian International Trade 
Fair, Third : will be held 
under th^e auspices of ECAFE 
in New Delhi. . It will be 
opened in November 1972—the 
year in which India celebrates 
the Silver Jubilee of her inde¬ 
pendence. The venue of the 
fair will be the exhibition 
grounds on Mathura Road, 
New Delhi. 

Asian Ministers of Edu¬ 
cation Conference : Education 
Ministers from 19 countries 
including India and the Soviet 
Union met in Singapore in the 
first week of June, 1971 and 
called for a complete rethinking 
on educational policies in the 
region. The Ministers also 
urged an improvement in the 
quality of regional education to 
keep pace with growing school 
populations. According to the 
final report prepared by t h c 
Conference, “What is needed is 
no less than a global rethinking 
on the educational systems of 
Asia in order to adapt them to 
today’s world and to the varied 
conditions prevailing in many 
countries in the region.’’ 

Atoms for Peace Con¬ 
ference, Fourth : was held in 
Geneva in the second half of 
September, 1971. At the Con¬ 
ference, the Russian government 


disclosed its plan to use nuclear 
explosions for digging a 7l-milc 
long canal in the country’s 
west central part to divert the 
waters of north-flowing rivers 
in the region southward into the 
Volga. The project will in¬ 
volve about 20 nuclear explos¬ 
ions. Some time ago, the 
U.S.A. was also reported to 
have been thinking of using 
atomic explosions to dig another 
canal through the Panama 
Isthmus, but the idea had to be 
given up because the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission was 
not sure of the technical feasi¬ 
bility of such a programme, in 
the course of the delibera¬ 
tions at the Conference, another 
thing that came to light was 
India’s plans to use atomic 
energy for three peaceful 
purposes i.e., (/) to dig a canal 
across the southern tip of the 
Indian peninsula (li) to create 
a big reservoir in Rajasthan, 
and (//7) to reach copper in the 
deeply buried ores. Other 
peaceful uses of atomic energy 
which were discussed at the 
conference were India’s experi¬ 
ment on delayed ripening of 
mangt>es and bananas by radia¬ 
tion, and the Russians’ discovery 
of methods to mature cognac 
in 10 days instead of the three 
years which it usually requires. 

Bangia Academy : bad 
been a premier literary organi¬ 
sation in Dacca. The Academy 
had determined a developed 
outline of the history of Bengali 
literature since t h e middle 
ages. It had a valuable collec¬ 
tion of ancient Pali and Sanskrit 
manuscripts along with t h c 
complete works of Ataul and 
Dowlat K a z i. pioneers of 
Bengal literature in the seven¬ 
teenth century. The Academy 


also had some invaluable 
illuminated manuscripts of 
Indian literature, /.e., collected 
manuscripts of Chandi Mangal, 
Sanjoyer Mahabharat etc. and 
some audio-visual recordings 
of Bengali songs and folk-tales. 
The Academy had published 
nearly 104 books. The build¬ 
ing housing the Academy and 
its literary treasures have been 
razed to the ground by the Pak¬ 
istani army in its campaign of 
genocide in Bangia Desh. 

Bangia D c s h, loterna- 
tional Conference on : was held 
in New Delhi in the third week 
of September 1971. It had 
been organised by Sarvodaya 
leaders “to focus the world’s 
attention on the situation (in 
Bangia Desh) and to devise ways 
and means of stirring the con¬ 
science of the world to come for¬ 
ward to defend all the helpless 
people of Bangia Desh.” The 
Conference was attended by 
delegates from 22 countries. 

Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference : A 9-day 
Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers was held in 
Singapdre in the latter half 
of January 1971. It was the 
first such conference attended 
by Mr. Edward Heath, the 
Conservative Prime Minister 
of Britain and the first time the 
Conference had been held in 
Asia. 

I'he most controversial 
issue before the meeting was 
Britain’s decision to sell arms 
to South Africa. The meeting 
appointed a study group con¬ 
sisting of representatives of 
Australia, Britain, Canada, 
India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malay¬ 
sia, and Nigeria to consider 
the question in a wider 
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context and submit a report. 
The meeting also adopted a 
declaration of common princi¬ 
ples followed by Commonwealth 
countries. The final commu¬ 
nique also touched on the sub¬ 
jects of apartheid, the Common 
Market, declaring the Indian 
Ocean “an area of peace and 
stability”, individual liberty 
and desirability of faster growth 
in under-developed countries. 

24tli C. P. S. U. Congress: 
The 24th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union met in Moscow towards 
the end of March 1971. It 
was attended by 6,000 dele¬ 
gates from 101 countries. Am¬ 
ong the countries not represen¬ 
ted at the Congress were Al¬ 
bania and China. In his open¬ 
ing speech, Mr. Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev, First Secretary of the 
Party, dwelt on the Soviet 
Union’s ninth five-year plan 
which promises increased wages 


Organization of African Unity 
was held in Addis Ababa in 
the latter half of June 1971. 
The proceedings of the meeting 
were dominated by the question 
of a ‘dialogue’ with South 
Africa. Some of the members 
of the Organization led by 
Ivory Coast had suggested 
that the question should be 
placed on the agenda of the 
meeting. The issue triggered 
off an acrimonious debate and 
threatened to split the 8-year 
old organization. 

Out of the 41 members of 
the O.A.U., 27 were, however, 
unanimously again.st any dia¬ 
logue with the racial regime in 
Pretoria. Spearheading the 
opposition were Nigeria, 
F.thiopia, Liberia, Kenya and 
Tunisia. They insisted that 
before the question of a dialogue 
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with - Pretoria arose, Mr. Vors- 
ter must give up the policy of 
apartheid and then start a 
dialogue with the Africans in 
South Africa. 

The Conference passed 
a resolution authorising increas¬ 
ed aid Jo guerilla forces fight¬ 
ing against white minority regi¬ 
mes in the continent. Some of 
the other decisions taken at the 
Conference were (/) Africa’s 
seat falling vacant in the Securi¬ 
ty Council in the near future 
should be filled by Sudan, 
(n) The Amin government 
in Uganda should be recognized. 

U.N. General Assembly 
Session, 26th : The 26th Gen¬ 
eral Assembly Session of the 
U.N.O. opened on September 
27, 1971. It had before it an 
agenda containing 97 items 
which included the appoint- 

m (Contd. from page 414 ) 


and social amenities for work¬ 
ers as well as an abundance of 
consumer goods during the 
next five years. Mr. Brezhnev 
also outlined a eomprehensive 
plan for international detente, 
disarmament and co-operation. 
In the sphere of Sino-Sovict 
relations. Mr. Brezhnev re¬ 
ferred to the growing trade 
between the two countries and 
border negotiations moving 
forward as signs of normalisa¬ 
tion. Mr. Brezhnev mentioned 
India as an example of progres¬ 
sive reorientation in the third 
world. 

The Congress broadly 
endorsed the Russian leader¬ 
ship’s present policies and ap¬ 
proved the expansion of the 
Politburo so that it has now 15 
instead of 11 members. All 
members of the old Politburo 
retain their seats but their 
order of seniority has been 
changed and Mr. Brezhnev has 
emerged as the most pre¬ 
eminent figure in the Kremlin 
today. 

O. A. U. Summit, 1971 : 
A summit meeting of the 


ment stepped up action, and 
declared a state of emergency 
on March 16, 19 7 1. The 
insurgents were, however, 
able to stage surprise attacks 
on police station son April 5 and 
6, 1971. They disrupted commu¬ 
nications, destroyed government 
property and spread a wave of 
terror on the island. This 
forced Mrs. Bandaranaike’s 
government to act, and she 
sought help from neighbouring 
friendly countries also. The 
government had a narrow escape 
only because the insurrection 
was badly timed and there were 
certain weaknesses in the stra¬ 
tegy followed by revolutionaries. 

The events, however, took 
the world by surprise. Ceylon 
was regarded as one of the few 
politically stable countries in 
the Afro-Asian world with a 
satisfactorily working parlia¬ 
mentary system. The Govern¬ 
ment of Mrs. Bandaranaike 
was itself taken by surprise. 
The armed forces of Ceylon, 
small in number and with 
hardly any experience of combat 


conditions, were almost over¬ 
whelmed. Still they held finn, 
and with the assistance promptly 
provided by neighbouring 
countries including India, broke 
the back of the insurrection. 

The insurgents consisted 
mostly of unemployed educated 
people who were disappointed 
with politicians for raising 
expectations far higher than 
they can po.ssibly fulfil. In 
the elections held in the island 
in May 1970, the extreme 
left-wingers, relying on promises 
of jobs for all, a lower cost of 
living, a national pension 
scheme, recreation and holiday 
facilities for employees, rapid 
industrialisation, expanding 
health services etc. helped to put 
the present government in office. 

But during the time it has 
been in office, the pro-Com- 
munist coalition has done little 
more than maki-jg empty ges- 
tuies of solidarity with the 
socialist world e.g., severing 
relations with Israel, recognition 
of North Korea, North Vietnam 
and the Vietcong. 
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mcnt of a new Secretary Gen¬ 
eral to succeed U Thant who 
retires on December 31, 1971, 
the West Asia situation, the 
question of Chinese representa¬ 
tion in the world body, dis- 
. armament. South Africa’s 
apartheid policy, Rhodesia and 
other colonial issues. On 
October 26, 1971 the session 
voted overwhelmingly in favour 
of admission of Peking into the 
world body and the expulsion 
of the Taiwanese government. 
This was the first ever expulsion 
from the Organization. The 
26th Session will go clown in 
history as marking the entry of 
Communist China into the 
Lf.N.O. The development was 
said to have strengthened the 
Organization and contributed 
to its universality in a substan¬ 
tial measure. 

• 

World Economic Con¬ 
ference : A three-day Economic 
Conference of the ICFTU (Inter- 
national Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions) was hold in 
Geneva in the last week of June, 

1971. The participants repre¬ 
sented 44 countries. The main 
task before them was to dis¬ 
prove the plea that unreason¬ 
able pay demands by trade 
unions arc the cause of inflation 
in many countries. 

World Environment Con¬ 
ference : The U.N.O. is setting 
up a committee of 100 leading 
scientists to report on the state 
of the environment round the 
world early in 1972. The 
report prepared by them would 
provide the framework for a 
two-week U.N. Conference on 
Human Environment to be 
held in Stockholm in June 

1972, Mr. Maurice Strong of 
Canada has been designated 
Secretary General of the Con¬ 
ference. 

World Parliament of Re¬ 
ligions ; The first World Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions held in Chi¬ 
cago in 1893 is remembered for 
the historic message on Hindu 
religious thought delivered 

Jemuary, 1972 


there by Swami Vivekananda. 
The second such Conference was 
organized by the Akhil Bhara¬ 
tiya Ayyappa Seva Sangha a" 
Sa.sthamcotta. about 30 km. 
north-east of Quilon from 
March 24 to April 2, 1971, 
Nearly 500 delegates represent¬ 
ing all major religions and 
faiths from the far corners of 
the world assembled there for 
the ten-day session. The main 
items on tlic agenda of the 
[Parliament were God and 
Creation, Kingdom of God 
Within. Consciousness, Action, 
Reason, Devotion and Mysti¬ 
cism, Yogic Discipline. Self- 
Control etc. In addition there 
were special sessions on Guru 
Nanak and Lord Ayyappa. 

World Sanskrit Con¬ 
ference : India's Ministiy of 
Education and Social Welfare 
is organizing a Worhi .Sanskrit 
Conference to be held in New 
Delhi from January 17 to 25, 
1972. Delegates from 50 coun¬ 
tries are expected to attend the 
Conference which will discu.ss 
(/) contribution of Sanskrit to 
world thought, culture and civili¬ 
zation, Hi) Sanskrit and 
modern world languages and 
(Hi) Sanskrit in the modern 
world. 

Organizations 

Amnesty International : 

is an international organization 
which fights the cause of “pri¬ 
soners of conscience” all over 
the World. To finance its 
operations. A.I. depends main¬ 
ly on voluntary contributions. 
A cardinal rule which the 
organization follows is that 
prisoners must not advocate 
personal violence. Its symbol 
is a candle surrounded by bar¬ 
bed wire. Mr. Martin Ennals 
is the Secretary General of the 
Organization which completed 
a decade of existence on May 
30, 1971. 

International Union of 
Child Welfare : had been 
founded at Geneva nearly 51 
years ago. It drew up the 
Declaration of the Rights of 


the Child which has been adop¬ 
ted by the U.N.O. India has 
been a member of the Organi¬ 
zation for nearly 20 years now. 
The Organization has 59 count¬ 
ries as its members. Mr. 
August Lindt, .Switzerland’s 
former ambassador in India, 
is the President. Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi is an honorary Presi¬ 
dent. At a meeting of the 
Union held in Vienna in 1971, 
Mrs. Tara Ali Baig who had 
been Vice-President of the 
Union since 1964, was elected 
its Deputy President. 

Omega Mission : is a 
London-b a s e d international 
group formed in June 1971 in the 
wake of the Bangla Desh tragedy. 
The object of the mission is to 
crash “the artificial, un-natural, 
immoral boundaries’’ erected 
by the Pakistani army to stop aid 
from reaching Bangla Desh citi¬ 
zens. In August and Septem¬ 
ber, 197) members of the mis¬ 
sion tried to enter the Pakistani- 
controlled area of Bangla 
Desh but were prevented from 
doing so. A four-member 
team was actually clamped into 
jail for having entered the count¬ 
ry illegally. 

South East Asia Defence 
Alliance : On April 16, 1971, 
the Goxernment leaders of Mal¬ 
aysia, Singapore. Britain, Aust¬ 
ralia and New Zealand met in 
1 ondon to form a new South 
East Asia defence alliance pledg¬ 
ed to join consultations on 
measures to meet any external 
attack against Malaysia and 
Singapore. 

U.N. Commission on 
International Trade liaw : is 
headed by Dr. Nagcndra Singh 
of India. The Commission has 
been constituted to suggest 
removal of discrimination and 
obstacles in the free flow of 
international trade and harmoni - 
sing the trade law. Dr. Nag- 
endra Singh who heads the Com¬ 
mission has been asked to take 
up the work of codifying the 
international law on shipping. 
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What: Where : Who 
made news in 1971 


Abbreviations 

CCD : or Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament : is the 
new name adopted by the Geneva 
Disarmament Committee formerly 
called the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Committee (ENDC). 

C. S.f.O. ; stands for Central 
Instruments Organization located in 
Chandigarh. Recently the organiza¬ 
tion was reported to have developed 
an electronic desk calculator for a 
large industrial firm of Bombay. The 
C.S.I.O. is at present reported to be 
engaged in developing a large number 
of medical and optical instruments 
sponsored by industry. 

D. W.T.: stands for Dead¬ 
weight Tonnage. The term is used 
to describe the tonnage of a cargo¬ 
carrying .ship. It is the difference 
between the weight of the (i) ship 
when it is empty, and (//) when it has 
a full complement of cargo. It means 
the weight of cargo a ship can carry. 

F.O.B.S. ; stands for Frac¬ 
tional Orbital Bombing System. 
It was reported on August 10, 1971, 
that the Soviet Union had launched an 
un-manned spacecraft which appear¬ 
ed to be the latest test of the Fraction¬ 
al Orbital Bombing System deve¬ 
loped by it. The craft was labelled 
Cosmos~433. 

R. E.M. : is acronym for 
Roentgen Equivalent Man—a mea¬ 
sure of the amount of ionisation pro¬ 
duced by radiation in the human tis¬ 
sue. The safe radiation limit for the 
human body is prescribed in REM’s. 

S. G.P.C. : is the short form 
of Shtromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee. It is a registered society 
which had come into being in 1926 
in terms of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act 
which had been passed to wrest con¬ 
trol of the Gurdwaras from hereditary 
priests called mahants who owned 
them. In 1944, the Gurdwaras Act 
was amended to place all important 
Gurdwaras in Punjab under the charge 
of the SGPC. Tlje Committee has 


a five-year term and an annual budget 
of Rs. 1‘50 crores. It has 160 
members. 

' UNHCR; .stands for United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The Organization can be 
called in when refugees spill over 
international borders as happened 
when China sacked Tibet or recently 
when West Pakistan forces attacked 
Bangla Desh. Since 1969, UNHCR 
has been lending a hand in the re¬ 
habilitation of Tibetan refugees in 
India. It has an office in New Delhi 
which is headed by Mr, F. L. Pij- 
nacker Hordink, a Dutchman. 


Anfmals, Birds 


Dodo: was a flightless bird 
which was found in Mauritius till 
the end of the I7lh century. Now 
it is believed to be extinct, (usage ; 
Dead as the Dodd). 

Imperial Sandgrouse: is a 
fairly large bird found in Rajasthan 
(India) The colouring of its feath¬ 


ers is such that it easily blends with the 
background. It is a tough bird which 
can fly as far as a mile even after it 
ha.s been hit. It generally flies at 
50 to 60 miles per hour. 

Koala : It is a small Austra¬ 
lian animal resembling a bear. It is 
not more than 2 ft. long and has a grey¬ 
ish coat of fur. It feeds on eucalyp¬ 
tus shoots and is difficult to keep in a 
zoo. It is a protected animal in 
Australia. 

Snow Leopard : is a rare 
animal normally found above the tree 
line—12,000 ft. and above the sea level 
—in the mountains. It has a short 
muzzle, high forehead, a vertical chin 
and a beautiful coat of pale grey and 
white. The species is on the verge of 
extinction in the Himalayas and has 
been recently declared protected by 
the Wild Life Board. 

Tinamou : is a big bird resemb¬ 
ling a partridge It is commonly found 
in Central and South America where 
it is highly prized as food. 


Anniversaries etc. 


World Disabled Day 
World Meteorological Day 
Roshanara Day 
Fire Services Day 
World Red Cross Day 
International Nurses Day 
Rani Jhansi Martyrdom Day 
South African Freedom Day 
Bastille Day 
Hiroshima Day 
Children’s Day 
Citizens’ Day 
Territorial Army Day 


March 21 
March 2.1 
April 5 
April 14 
May 8 
May 12 
June 18 
June 26 
July 14 
August 6 
November 14 
November 19 
November 21 


Art 


Ballet: is a complex form of 
western dancing combined with theat¬ 
rical repre.sentation. Margot Fon¬ 
teyn and Rudolf NurCyev are leading 
ballet stars in the West at present. 
In Russia also, ballet continues to 


flourish. Galina Ulanova is one of 
the best-known Russian ballerinas. 

Khayal: is a style of singing 
usually credited to Sultan Hussain 
Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur. A Khayal 
singer introduces plenty of ornamen¬ 
tation in his singing and thus creates 
an extremely colourful effect. The 
theme is usuaUy a love story sung by 
a woman. 
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P^cliedeMc Art: is abstract- 
expressionist painting representing 
the enlarged and distended but inten¬ 
sely pleasureful perception which the 
human mind is said to acquire 
under the influence of drugs like LSD 
(called hallucinogens). The main 
characteristics of the products of 
psychedelic art are irrational struc¬ 
tures and blindingly vivid colours. 

Ragas: are the modes of 
Indian music. Each raga has charac¬ 
teristic melodic contours and expres¬ 
ses a mood appropriate to the hour of 
day or night when it is sung. Some 
of the well-known ragas in the north- 
Indian style of singing arc Megh, 
Des, Sri, Bhairav, Bihag etc. 

Yaksha^ana : is Mysore's rural 
theatre, (t is based on episodes 
from the Mahabharaia and the Rama- 
yana. It is staged in whole night 
shows with the players appearing on 
the stage in rich and colourful costu¬ 
mes. The Yakshagana season begin 
in October and continues up to May. 
The Sangeet Natak Akademi is 
setting up a centre for Yakshagana 
at the Mahatma Gandhi Memorial 
College, Udipi. 


Aviation 


C3oncorde-002: is the British 
version of the supersonic airliner 
built by Britain and France in colla¬ 
boration. It is at present undergoing 
test flights. 

Emperor A.vhoku: was the 
first junibo-jet {Boeing 747) acquired 
by Air-lndia. It arrived in Bombay 
on April 18, 1971. It has 350 seats 
but can carry a maximum passenger 
load of 346. One of these planes 
costs nearly Rs. 19 crorcs. It can 
fly at a maximum speed of 580 miles 
per hour and has a range of 4800 
statute miles. With full capacity 
payload, it can fly at a maximum 
height of 45,000 feet. 

H.S. 748 : As part of an ag¬ 
reement with the Indian' Airlines 
pilots who raised doubts about the 
performance of H.S. 748 which is 
manufactured by Hindastan Aero¬ 
nautics Limited, Kanpur, the Go¬ 
vernment of India bad appointed in 


early 1971 a Committee headed by 
Mr. S. Ramamritham, Deputy 
Director General of Qvil Aviation to 
examine the performance of HS-748 
in use with the Indian Airlines. The 
Committee completed its work in 
October 1971. (3ut of the six HS- 
748 aircrafts revalued by it, it found 
only one airworthy. The Indian 
Airlines has a total of 14 HS-748 
planes. Other countries using the 
planes include Australia. 

SST : is the name of a super¬ 
sonic airliner being manufactured 
in the U.S.A. In March 1971, the 
U.S. Congress voted that the project 
should be phased out in view of wide¬ 
spread concern over the environmental 
factors involved. Since then work 
on the project had been held up, 
thousands of workers had been 
laid oif, and parts and tools were 
being packed up. But in May 1971, 
the House of Representatives voted 
new funds for It. The U.S.A. is 
developing the SST to compete with 
the Anglo-French Conceive and the 
Soviet rtf-144. 


Awards 


Literature 


Agriculture 

Krishi Pandit Ramesh Rajabhau Bondre 

{Maharashtra) 

Art and Culture 

Bharat (best actor) Award Utpal Dutta 
Urvashi (best actress) Award Madhabi Mukerjee 


Business 

Import Substitution Award 

ISA Khatau Medal (Ad¬ 
vertising) 

Education 

Jawaharlal Nehru Fellow¬ 
ships 


Gurdial Handa {Bombay), 
Vishnu Thakur (Bombay), 
Udhara Singh {Delhi) 

G.P.S. Nayar (AIR) 


K.G. Ramanathan, Mohan 
Rakesh, Badal Sircar, 
Haku Shah 


Jnanpith Award, 1970 
Nobel Prize for Literature 
Prix Ooncourt (France) 
Magsaysay Award 


Medicine 

Nobel Prize for Medicine 
Republic Day Awards, 1 


Science 


Vishwanatha Satyanarayana 
Pablo Neruda (Chile) 
Jacques Laurent 
Prayoon Chanyangse 
(Thailand) 


Earl W. Sutherland (USA) 
I See pages 528-529 in the 
March, 1971 issue of the 
C.M. 


Kalinga Prize 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry 
Nobel Prize for Economic 
Sciences 

Nobel Prize for Physics 
Space Research 
Galabert Prize 


Miss Margaret Mead (USA) 
Gehard Herzberg (Canada) 

Simon Kuznets (U.S.A.) 
Dennis Gabor (Britain) 

Mstislav Keldysh (USSR) 


Mohammad Raza Pahlavi 
Prize 

National Scout Award 
Nehru Literacy Award 


Family Planning 

Margaret Sanger Gold 
Medal 


Intaraatlonal Peace and 
Understanding 

Jawaharlal Nehru Award, 
Fourth 

N^tel Prize for Peace 
Pt^ John XXni Prize 


Mrs. Welthy Fisher 
C.D. Natarajan 
Mysore State Adult Edu¬ 
cation Association 


Dr. S. Chandrasekh.'ira 
(India) 


Yehudi Menuhin 

Willy Brandt 
Mother Theresa 


Sport.s 

Azad Trophy 

Miscellaneous 

Magsaysay Awards 

Community Leadership 

Government Service 

international Under¬ 
standing 

Journalism &. Literature 
Public Service 


Panjab University 


Dr. M.S. Swaminathan 
(India) 

Maj. Gen. Ali Sadikkin 
(Indonesia) 

Saburo Okita (Japan) 
Prayoon Chanyangse 
(Thailand) 

Pedro T. Grata (Philip¬ 
pines) 


January, 1972 
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Books & Authors 


A Sort of L ife 
Approadies to Politics 
August, 1914 
In Defence of People 
India from Curzon to Nehru 
& After 

India ; The Cntical Years 
Many Worlds 
My Life, Law and Other 
Things 


Graham Greene 
Pierre Eliott Trudeau 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
Richard Ncuhause 
Durga Das 

Kuldip Nayar 
K..P.S. Menon 

M.C. Sctalvad 


Of a Fire on the Moon 
Pakistan, Military Rule or 
People’s Power 
Pentagon Papers, The 
Prison and Chocolate Cake 
Promises to Keep 
Red Tape and White Cap 
Sounds on a Cowhide Drum 
The Chinese Betrayal 
The Female Eunuch 
The Great Tragedy 
The Lid Olf 

The Rape of Bangla Desh 


Norman Mailer 

Tariq Ali 
Daniel Ellsbcrg 
Nayantara Sehgal 
Chester Bowles 
P.V.R. Rao 

Oswalt Joseph Mtshali 
B.N. Mullick 
Germaine Greer 
2«A. Bhutto 
J.N. Sahni 

Anthony Mascrenhas 


Diseases, Human Body, 
Medicine etc. 


Acupuncture : is an ancient 
technique of deadening pain. 
It is claimed that with the use of acu¬ 
puncture, major surgical operations 
cun be performed without anaes¬ 
thesia. The underlying principle is 
that there arc about 500 places m 
the body at which if needles are stuck, 
a numbing effect is produced. 
Recent visitors ti> China have found 
the technique widely in use in that 
country. 

Blue Babies ; Sometimes new 
born babies suffer from certain physi¬ 
cal defects which manifest themselves 
in blue colour around the lips, muc¬ 
ous membranes, and nails. This can 
be due to (/) very high pressure in 
the pulmonary artery, (//> obstruc¬ 
tion in the flow of blood at the pulmo¬ 
nary valve or at the valve between the 
right auricle and the ventricle or (iVi) 
due to defective attachment of the 
greater arteries—all symptoms of 
congenital hcai t disease. 

Cellular hjiginecrlng : is t h c 
name given to a new advance in 
medical science. It is based on a 
better understanding of the human 
body’s natural defence mechanism. 
It is believed that cellular engineer¬ 
ing would help to protect man against 
diseases like cancer, tuberculosis, 
pneumonia etc. 

Conjunctivitis: There is a 
thin protective membrane covering 
the white portion in the eyes. 
The inside of the upper and 
lower lids is also lined by the same 
membrane. This is called conjun¬ 
ctiva. Infection of the conjunctiva 
leads to conjunctivitis. The sufferer 
feels as if some dust or dirt has got 
into the eye. The eyes start running 
and look red. Recently, this disease 
was very much in the news be¬ 
cause of an out-break in the northern 
part of the country. It is believed 
that the epidemic was caused by a 
highly infectious virus. 

Cyclamates: are certain 
chemicals used in the manufacture 
of sweetening agents. It is believed 
that these are capable of causing 
cancer. 


Diabetes : The World Health 
Organization celebrated World 
Health Day on April 7. In 1971 
WHO is devoting itself to Diabetes. 
Common symptoms of the disease 
are extreme thirst, hunger, weakness 
and loss of weight. It is caused by a 
deficiency of insulin which is a pro¬ 
tein-hormone, secreted by the panc¬ 
reas gland. The chief function of 
insulin is. to regulate the sugar meta¬ 
bolism in the body. When it is not 
pioduccd, the tissues cannot oxidise 
.sugar and unbiirnt sugar is let off 
into the bloodstream and then thrown 
away by the kidney. 

El Tor : It is a hardy strain of 
cholera. It was named after an 
Egyptian quarantine station where it 
was lit St identified. Recently, an 
oiitbicak of LI Tor was reported 
around the Caspian Sea in the Soviet 
Union. 

Yoga: literally means “un¬ 
ion” (or in unison with the divine 
spirit) a Hindu discipline which teaches 
a technique of freeing the mind from 
attachment to the senses, so that 
once freed, the soul may become fused 
with the universal spit it (Atman or 
Biuhtnaii) which is its goa*. 


Economics 


Conspicuous Consumption : is 
said to be taking place wJicn, in 
order to project an image of prosperity 
and to show oft’ in society, people 
start spending lavishly on luxuries. 
Such conspicuous consumption on 
the part of the people of a develo^iing 
country is considered a wanton waste 
of resources and thus harmful for 
the national interest. 

Currency, Floating of a: 
means withdrawing the fixed parity 
of a currency in relation to dollar or 
gold, and allowing it to find its own 
level according to the exigencies of 
supply and demand. 

Hot Money: is currency the 
exchange value of which is declining 
so that tltose holding it are in a hurry 
to dump it in exchange for money 
which is more stable. 

Revolving Fund: means 
a fund which is being continuously 
maintained at the original level by 


instalments bein.i; paid buck into it 
against loans advanced out of it. 

Stugilafiou: is a coinage by 
economists to describe the state of an 
economy which is simultaneously 
overtaken by stagnation and infia- 
tion, just as became evident recently 
m the case of the U.S.A. 


Environment 


Air Pollution : means fouling 
up of the atmosphere as a result of 
discharge into it of noxious and even 
poisonous fumes, produced by auto¬ 
motive transpoUation, industries, 
nuclear explosions etc. The problem 
has recently assumed alarming pro¬ 
portions and is presently engaging the 
attention of scientists all over the 
world. 

Ecological Balance: means 
the balance of elements necessary for 
life e..?., air, water etc., maintained by 
nature by the inter-action of living 
organisms and inanimate matter. 
Recently, in higlily industrialised 
countries, the ecological balance has 
been disturbed by careless disposal 
of industrial wastes and abundance 
of exhaust fumes. 


Facts & Figures 


Farm Census, India’s First: 
India’s first ever agricultural census 
began on July 1, when more than a 
lakh village revenue officials (patwaris) 
started work on it They were to 
compile data district and statewise. 
Enumerators were to collect data on 
number and size of holdings, area 
under crops, irrigation, land utilisa¬ 
tion etc. The whole operation was 
to be over by the end of the year. 
According to Mr. I.J. Naidu, India’s 
Agricultural Census Commissioner, 
there are about 60 million holdings 
in India. The census will be part of 
the third World Agricultural Census 
sponsored by F.A.O. * 

Russian Farms in India : Large 
mechanised farms established with 
Russian help are already functioning 
in Suratgarh and Jetsar (Rmasthan), 
Hissar (Flaryana), Jullundur (Ehinjab), 
Hirakud (Orissa), Cannanore (Kerala) 
and Lohiefaera (Mizo Hills). 
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Another such State farm is 
proposed to be established in Tuti- 
conn. The Tiimil Nadu Govern¬ 
ment has offered 5,000 acics of land 
for the farm. A Central team is 
examining the land and settling 
detai's with the State Government. 

TV Stations In India : Accord¬ 
ing to Mrs. Nandini Satpathy, Union 
Minister of State for Information, 
live new televi.sion stations will be 
opened during the Fourth Plan. 
These would be at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Srinagar and Kanpur. 


Fashion 


Hot Pants : arc the new cra/e 
among fashion-con.scious women. 
They are short shorts, cut high and 
tight and made of mink or monkey 
fur, silk or satin, chiffon or cut velvet 
or even calfskin. 

Mod : is short for ntoih'-h 
which means affectedly, foolishly 
or absurdly fashionable It is also 
part of the name of a British youth 
group which calls itse'f “Mods and 
Rockers”. 

Sideburns : Hair growing low 
from the cheek a( tho'side of the car. 
A male style made popular by Gen. 
Burnsides. 


International Highways 


African Highway : The dark 
continent is rich in natural resources 
like copper, uranium and other valu¬ 
able minerals. A major dilliculty in 
the development of these resources 
is lack of communications. It i.s 
understood that several African 
countries have requested .lapan for 
help in constructing a 6,400 km. 
trans-African Highway to link the 
Fastem Coast of Kenya with Lagos, 
capital of Nigeria, through Uganda, 
The Congo, Central .\frica and the 
Cameroons. 

Asian Highway Project: The 
Asian Highway Project is an HCAFE 
plan to create an all-weather trade 
route for land-locked countries 
like Afghanistan, Nepal and Laos, and 
to connect the capitals and important 
seaports of all Asian countries from 
Vietnam and Indonesia to Iran. 
The route passing through India 
has been completed. National High¬ 
ways have been connected east-west 
and are now ready for international 
traffic. 

Karakoram Highway: On 

February 16, 1971, Pakistan’s Army 
• Chief Lt. Gen. Abdul Hamid Khan 
formally opened another road link 
between Pakistan and China. It 
is a 400-mile road running through 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. It can 
take heavy vehicles and will connect 


Lhasa with Karachi. According 
to Pakistan officials, the new road, 
christened as the Karakoram High¬ 
way would open a new era in the 
development and progress of hitherto 
neglected and inaccessible areas of 
Gilgit and Hunza valleys. 

Trans-African Highway: The 
U.N. F.conomic Commission foi 
Africa (UNHCA) is planning to build 
a Trans-African Highway linking 
Mombasa in Kenya with Kano in 
Nigeria. Nine industrialised countries 
VIC.. Belgium, West Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Ne¬ 
therlands, Sweden and the U.S.A 
are reported to have offered assistance 
for building the liighway. 


Modern Warfare 


Dufferin : From 1927 to 1971 
those who aspired to a career in 
Iiniia’s meiehant navy received their 
training aboard the Dufferin. The 
training ship was named after Lord 
Dulferin who was the Viceroy of 
India in 1884. Thousands of cadets 
giaduated from this ship over the last 
45 years It has been decided now to 
rcvslace the Dujfetin With the Rajendra. 

F-9 : IS a twin-engine jet- 
tighter plane similar to the Soviet 
jV/;?- 19 but more advanced, being 
turned out by China. The F-9 is 
capable of flying at more than twice 
the speed of sound and has a range of 
480 to 800 km. It can operate at 
altitudes above 16,000 metres. Accor¬ 
ding to U.S. sources, China is turning 
out between 5 to 10 planes of the 
F-9 type every month. 

Guerilla Warfare ; Guerilla 
is a Spanish word meaning “small 
war”. Guerilla warfare is a form of 
war carried on by independent para¬ 
military groups against supciior 
iortes. Guerilla bands strike from 
the rear or on the Hanks of the enemy 
and then disappear in the surtound- 
ings. 

INS Vlr Bahu: is the first 
submarine base of the Indian Navy 
located at Visakhapatnam, It was 
inaugurated by the Defence Mini.ster 
Mr. Jagiivan Ram, on May 19, 
1971. INS Vir Bahu will provitlc 
logistic facilities and administrative 
cover to the submarines of the Indian 
Navy. It has also got maintenance 
and repair facilities. The base is 
under the charge of Commander K. 
Subramaniam. 

Mukti Fauj : is the name 
given to the irregular army waging a 
struggle for a free Bangla Desh against 
West Pakistani armour. 

Napalm Bomb: means an 
incendiary bomb containing a high¬ 
ly inflammable petroleum jelly. The 
bomb caases fires which arc difficult 
to extinguish. It recently came into 


the news when the West Pakistan Air 
Force used napalm bombs a^'nst the 
civilian population of Bangla Desh. 

Sea King: is a modified ver* 
sion of American SH3D anti-sub¬ 
marine helicopter. On April 17, 
1971, a squadron of these helicopters 
was commissioned into the Indian 
Navy. The Sea King helicopter can 
combine the roles of aitti-submarine 
seaich, locution and strike duties. It 
can also be used for air-sea rescue 
work. The acquisition of this new 
aircraft has been described as a land¬ 
mark in the history of naval aviation 
in India. Tlie new unit has been desig¬ 
nated as Indian Naval Air Squadron 
330. 


Persons 


Adhikari, Hemu : is an ex- 
Indian tcst-cricketer. He had been 
playing for India in the fortie.s and the 
tifiics. He was Manager of the In¬ 
dian Cricket Team which visited 
England in June-July, 1971, 

Aga Khan, Prince Sadruddin : 
is a son of the late Aga Khan. Since 
January 1966, he has been the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 
He has been engaged in the work since 
1959 when the World Refugee Year 
was observed. The Prince is a Har¬ 
vard graduate, .specialising in inter¬ 
national relations, Following largc- 
-scalo migration of refugees from 
Bangla Desh to India in April-June 
1971, the Prince visited the Indo-Pak 
sub-continent to acquaint himself 
with the problems at first hand. 

Ajit Pai Singli: is a young 
hockey player from Punjab. He 
led India in the World Cup Hockey 
Tournament held m Barcelona m the 
last week of October 1971. He had 
eai lier represented India at the Mexico 
Olympics and then at the Asian 
Gaines m 1970 He plays centre- 
half. 

Amin, Idi : who overthrew 
Dr. Milton Obolc as the President 
of Uganda on January 25, 1971 was 
once that country’s heaw-weight 
boxing champion. In his lin forties, 
he belongs to one of Africa^ martial 
tribes. His soldiering care* began 
ill world war II when he j^n^ the 
British African forces as a luvate. 
The exit of the British fromlHpnda 
brought him to the forefront 
senior African military off 

Armstrong, Louis : was' 
world-famous American trurj^A' 
player. He was looked upon as the 'i 
pioneer in art of jazz-singing, extem¬ 
pore improvisation on the music, and 
made it a legular discipline. He was 
popularly known as Satchmo (satchel 
mouth). He died in July 1971, 
just two days after his seventy-first 
birthday. 
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Atal, J.K. : who has succeed¬ 
ed Mr. B.K. Acharya as India’s 
High Commissioner in Islamabad is 
a grand-son of the late Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. Atal had joined the Indian 
Civil Service in 1936. His first 
diplomatic assignment was as India's 
Deputy High Commissioner to Pak¬ 
istan in 1952. Later he represented 
India in Turkey, Ethiopia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Greece and Italy. Mr. Atal is 
an avid polo-piaycr and a keen 
shikari. 

Babuguna, Maj. il.V. : was a 
member of the International Everest 
Expedition which bad left Kathmandu 
for the mountain on Eebruary 28, 
1971. He had been a member of the 
successful Nanda Devi expedition in 
1964 and had also led the Sascr 
Kangri expedition in 1970. But 
this time the mountain claimed him 
as its 24th victim. (The first fatali¬ 
ties had been G.L. Mallory and Andrew 
Irvine of Britain in 1924). Major 
Bahuguna was the only Indian member 
of the thirteen-nation expedition. 
The Indian Mountaineering Founda¬ 
tion awarded to him posthumously 
its gold medal for distinguished 
mountaineering. 

Banda, Kamuzu Hastings : the 
Pr^ident of Malawi (formerly known 
as Nyasaland) is sometimes contemptu¬ 
ously referred to as a “Black Euro¬ 
pean”. He is one of the few African 
leaders who favour talks with the 
racist regime in South Africa. He 
visited Pretoria in September 1971. 
The visit provoked a lot of opposi¬ 
tion among members of the O.A.U. 
(Organization of African Unity). 

Bandopadhyaya, Tarashankar: 
was a leading light of Indian litera¬ 
ture for nearly two decades. Bet¬ 


ween 1947 and 1967 he won many 
prizes and distinctions in literature 
and represented Indian writers at 
many forums in India and abroad. 
He remained a nominated member of 
the West Bengal Legislative Council 
for nearly nine years and later was a 
nominated member of the Rajyu 
Sabha. Tara Babu, as he was comm¬ 
only known, belonged to the Biibhum 
district of West Bengal. Eiirly in 
his life, he had been influenced by the 
revolutionaries working for ihe free¬ 
dom of India. His literary career 
began in 1928 and covered almost 
four decades during which he wrote 
more than 100 books of which 40 are 
novels. The more well known among 
these are Ganadevata (Jnanpith Pn/e), 
Arogya Nikelan (Sahityu Akademi 
Piize), Hamuli Banker Vpukatha 
(Saratchandra Memorial Prize). 

Banzer, CoJ. Hugo: was 
sworn in on August 22. 1971, as 
Prc-sident of Bolivia in place of the 
ousted Left-Wing President Jo.se 
Torres. Col. Bauzer is a 46-year old 
army ollicer, a former Commandant 
of the Bolivian Military College. 

Barkatullah Khan : who suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Mohanlal Siikhadia as 
the Chief Minister of Rajasthan on 
July 9, 1971 IS a law graduate of the 
Lucknow University. He belongs to 
Jodhpur and is married to Usha 
Lall of Delhi, also a lawyer. Mr. 
Khan is a non-controversial ligure 
and has a reputation for integrity. 

Bedi, Rajinder Singh: won fame 
as a top-rate Urdu story-writer in the 
late thirties. He was born and educa¬ 
ted in Lahore where he became associa¬ 
ted with the Radio in 1942. In 1947 
he was Director of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Radio. From there he 


came over to the Bombay film-world 
as a script-writer. Now he has turned 
his hand to film production. Among 
the collections of his stories are 
Duna-o-Dum and Tar-o-Pood. A long- 
•short-story written by him Ik Chadar 
Main Si has won great acclaim and 
also a Sahitya Akademi prize. 

Bourke-White, Margaret: who 
died in the last week of August 
1971 at tire age of 65, was one of the 
world’s greatest news photographers. 
She started her professional career as 
a photographer with the/,//c magazine 
and later handled a large variety of 
assigninenls for the journal in the 
course of which she had to wield her 
camera from the most unlikely posi¬ 
tions. She happened to be in Jhidia 
wlien the country was partitioned 
and declared free. Writing in her 
autobiography about the experience 
she said “I witnessed that extremely 
rare event in history, the biith of 
twins. [ photographed the histori¬ 
cal drama with a full cast, including 
villains and one of the .saintlicst men 
who have ever lived. When the saint 
was martyred, I was near him. 
Gandhi’s death marked the end of an 
eiuKh and 1 was privileged to record 
its final two years.” She waS married 
to Erskine Caldwell, the famous 
author. 

Brandt, Willy : was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Peace, 1971 for 
his efforts in getting the nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty finalised, his 
signing of non-aggression pacts with 
the Soviet Union and Poland and his 
efforts to case tensions in divided 
Berlin. According to the citation, 
C.'hancellor Brandt “has stretched 
his hands forward in a policy of 
reconciliation between old enemies. 


Who’s Who 


World’s Richest Man Paul Getty (U.S.A.) 

Aboriginal Australian girl 
who has become 
World Temiis Singles 

Champion Evonne Gcwlagong 


U.S. Maid of Cotton, 1971 
Jamaican woman athlete 
has left Britain 


bs Brazilian Soccer 
flayer 

Jniversc, 1971 
er of ‘H’ Bomb 
ider of the Persian 
Empire 
President of U.N. 26th 
General Assembly 



Patricia Perry 

Marilyn Neufvillc, world 
record holder in 4(X) 
metres 

Pele 

Georgia Rizk (Lebanon) 
Dr. Edward Teller (U.S) 

Cyrus, the Great 

Dr. Adam Malik (Indonesia) 


Leader of the Chinese dele¬ 
gation in U.N.O. Chiao Kuan-Hua 

Head of the Bangla Desli 

Mission in India Humayun Rashid Choudh- 

ury 


U.S. entertainer most active 
to further the cause of 
children in the world Danny Kaye 
rallcst Man in the World Gabriel Mojane of Mozam¬ 
bique (8-1/2 feet) 

Smallc.st Man in ilic World Moreira Jacinto (Portugal 

—2 feet one inch) 


First, Biggest etc. 

World’s First Space 

Laboratory Salyut (USSR) 

Highest Temperature so far 

in the world San Luis Potosi (Mexico) 

136.4* F. in 1933 

Wettest place on earth Mawsynram (India) 17.4 

metres of rain in 1970 

Venue of Winter Olympics 

1972 Sapporo (Japan) 

Place where famous Hindi 

poet, Surdas, lived Gaughat 

New name of the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of 
Congo Zaire 
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He has made outstanding efforts to 
establish conditions for peace in 
Europe.” 

Brohi, A.K.: was the name 
of the lawyer assigned by the Go¬ 
vernment of West Pakistan to defend 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Presi¬ 
dent of Bangla Desh in the mock 
trial Yahya’s men staged to be able 
to murder the Sheikh under cover of 
law. Brohi belongs to Sukkur and is 
an eminent lawyer. For some time 
he had been Minister of Law and 
Parliamentary Affairs in the Go¬ 
vernment of Pakistan. He has also 
represented his country at the U.N.O. 
He is the author of Fundamental Law 
of Pakistan, a work he undertook to 
provide guidance to the rising genera¬ 
tion of lawyers, judges, administra¬ 
tors and politicians in that country. 

Galley, William : was an 
American army olTiccr who was put 
on trial by the IJ.S. aulhoiilies for 
pregpicditated murder of 109 South 
Vietnamese villagers in the My Lai 
village in March 1969. He was found 
guilty and stripped of his r-ink pend¬ 
ing decision about the punishment to 
be awariled to him. Before a sen¬ 
tence could be pasbcd'on him, Prc.si- 
dent Nixon enlarged him on bail. 

Cargill, Peter : was the head 
of the World Bank team which 
toured Bangla Desh in May-Junc, 
1971 to study the situation and sub¬ 
mit a report for the information of 
countries which have been giving eco¬ 
nomic aid to Pakistan. Mr. Cargill 
was born in pre-partition India and 
was once a mernlser of the Indian 
Civil Service. .\fter partition he 
had opted for Pakistan where he 
became that country’s first Finance 
Secretary. Later he returned to 
Britain and from there shifted to 
the World Bank, The Cargill report 
on conditions in ‘‘East Pakistan” 
was found unpalatable by Pakistan 
and its supporters. 

Chakravarty, Sukhamoy : is 
an outstanding Indian economist 
serving as Director of the Delhi 
School of Economics, flc got his 
Doctorate from the Netherlands 
Economic Institute at the Hague. 
He has carried out research and writ¬ 
ten on problems of planning and 
development. Among his works are 
Logic of Investment Planning and 
Capital and Development Planning. 
He is a Member of India’s reconsti¬ 
tuted Planning Commission. 

Chaplin, Charles: is a film 
celebrity of our times. Although 
Jle has almost retired from film¬ 
making, his name crept into the news 
again in 1971 when the Government 
of France decorated him with the 
Lenon of Honour for his contri¬ 
bution to the art of the Cinema. 
Charlie Chaplin, as he is commonly 
known became a legend in bis life- 
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time with his portrayal of a down- 
and-out hobo with his swagger- 
stick, baggy pants and bowler hat 
undergoing various mis-adventure,s. 
Among the films he has made are 
The Gold Rush, The Great Dictator, 
Monsieur Verdoux etc. Charlie is 
happily married to Oona O’Neill, 
daughter of U.S. Nobel Laureate in 
literature, Eugene O’Neill. 

Chiao Kuan-i lua ; leads 
Communist China’s delegation to the 
U.N.O. He has been described as 
a tall, Biin, grey-haired diplomat-- 
one of China’s most experienced and 
astute statesmen. Mr. Chiao had 
once been a journalist. lie entered 
diplomatic sen ice at a relatively 
late stage. He visited New York 
in 1950 to present to the U.N.O. 
hi.s country’s case for admission. 
He h.a,s attended practically all inter¬ 
national conferences where China 
has been represented e.g., Geneva, 
Bandung, Algieis etc. 

Choudiiiiry, Humaynn Kasliecd ; 
the Chief of the Bangla Desh mission 
in New Delhi had once been Minis¬ 
ter Counsellor of the Pakistan High 
Commission in Delhi. He announced 
his defection from Pakistan on the 
evening of October 4, 1971. He 
was the most senior East Bengali 
diplomat in the Pakistan High Com¬ 
mission. Mr. Choudhnry was edu¬ 
cated in Shillong, Aligarh, the U.K. 
and the U.S. A. He had joined 
the Pakistan foreign service in 195.1. 

Cleaver, Eidridge : is a leader 
of the Black Panthers, an organiza¬ 
tion of Black Americans in the U.S.A. 
In 1971, he jumped bail and escaped 
from the U.S.A. to Algeria. Clea¬ 
ver IS the author of a boc>k entitled 
’‘Sou! on he" which became a best 
seller 

Das, Biswanath : Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Orissa hails from Ganjam 
district. He was educated in the 
Ravenshaw College and later studied 
law in Calcutta. He joined the non- 
coopcration movement in 1921. 
From 1921 to 1930 he was a member 
of the Madras Legislative Council, 
In 1937 he became the Congress 
Chief Minister of Oris.sa. Between 
1962 and 1967, he had been Gover¬ 
nor of Uttar Prade.sh. 

Davis, Angela ; is a fighter 
for the cause of Black Americans. 
Her imprisonment in 1971 provoked 
a strong protest from the National 
Federation of Indian Women. 

Dcbray, Regis : is a 30-ycar 
old French writer who accompanied 
Che Guevara to Bolivia in 1965 as an 
accredited correspondent of a Paris 
newspaper to report on the newly 
opened guerilla front. He was 
arrested and sentenced to 30 years’ 
imprisonment. In response to a 
petition from the intellectuals of 


France, the President of Bolivia 
released him in 1971. 

Dhar, D.P.: is Chairman of 
the PoUot Planning Committee of 
India’s Ministry of External Affairs. 
Before he gravitated to the Centre, 
Mr. Dhar had been prominent in the 
political life of Jammu and Kashmir 
for more thafi two decades. From 
1951 to 1957, he was a member of the 
State’s Constituent Assembly and 
served on its Drafting Committee. 
Later, for many years, he held office 
as a member of the State’s Council 
of Ministers, After the fourth general 
election, he was appointed India’s 
Ambassador to Moscow in 1968. 
He played a key-role in negotiating 
the recently signed Indo-Soviet 
Treaty concluded in 1971. Mr. 
Dhar is known as an astute politi¬ 
cian with a brilliant mind. 

Dhillon, Gurdial Singh: who 
was unanimously elected Speaker of 
the Fifth Lok Sabha on March 22, 
1971 is a seasoned parliamentarian. 
He is a Law graduate who started his 
career as a Commissioned Officer 
ill the army. Later he tried his hand 
at journalism and also took part in 
the freedom struggle. In 1952 he 
was elected to the Punjab Vidhan 
Sabha over which he presided from 
1954 to 1962. Later he was for some 
time a Minister in the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. He became the youngest Spea¬ 
ker of the Lok Sabha when he was 
elected to the office in 1969. He comp¬ 
leted 55 years on August 6, 1971. 
Mr. Dhillon is a man of wide interests 
and has travelled abroad to study 
parliamentary institutions and deve¬ 
lopment projects. 

Durrell, lawrence: is an 
English poet, novelist, play-wright, 
travel-writer and essayist, best known 
for his ’’Alexandria Quartet” which 
includes Justine, Balthazar, Mount- 
Olive and Cka. He was twice 
recommended for the Nobel Prize 
in Literature. Durrell was bom in 
1912 in India where his father was a 
rail-road engineer. The film version 
of Justine was released in Delhi 
in March, 1971. 

Duvalter, Jean-Claude; 19- 

year old son of President Francois 
Duvalicr of Haiti took over as Presi¬ 
dent of the Caribbean island on 
April 22, 19'71. Jean Gaude is a 
roly-poly teenager. The real power 
behind him is said to be Marie- 
Denise, 29, his elder sister who has 
been master-minding the power 
equations in the palace for some years 
now. 

Ellsbeig, Dr. Daniel: was the 
man who passed on to the New 
York Times secret Pentagon docu¬ 
ments relating to the U.S.A ’s involve- 
moit in the Vietnam War. Ellsberg 
is an expert in the fields of systems 
analysis. His thesis on the nature 
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of the dectsion-malcing process. 
Risk, Ambiguity and Decision won 
him a job with the Rand Corporation 
which till recently had custody of 
U.S. s^ret documents. From there 
he shifted to the Pentagon. At 
first he was a staunch advocate of 
escalation in Vietnam but after tlic 
Tct offensive of 1968, his thinking 
underwent a profound change and he 
turned into an uncompromising 
critic of his country’s role in Vietnam. 
As Time put it, Fllsbcrp “.symbolises 
the national torment that the brutal, 
seemingly interminable war lias 
created,” in the U S.A. 

Gabor, Dr. Dennis : who won 
the 1971 Nobel Prire award for Phy¬ 
sics is a 71-year old British electrical 
engineer working as a scientist in the 
U.S.A. He was cited for his “in¬ 
vention in development of the holo¬ 
graphic method"—three dimension¬ 
al phologtaphy. Dr Gabor was the 
16tli Briton to have won the Nobel 
Prize in Physics. He was born and 
educated in Hungary. He later work¬ 
ed as research engineer in Germany 
and came to join the staff of the 
Imperial College in I.ondon 
in 1949. He invented holography 
in the late forties. But the science 
became fully developed with the 
coiTung of the laser in 1960. A 
holographic image is so lifelike that a 
viewer can see around things iit a 
holograph by moving his head just 
as he looks around the real object. 

Galbraith, J.K. : is a world- 
famous U.S. economi.st known for his 
wry wit and ebullience. A liberal 
Democrat by conviction, Mr. Gal¬ 
braith was U.S. Ambas-sador in New 
Delhi in the time of President John 
F. Kennedy. He was in India in 
1971 to visit the Bangla Desh refugee 
camps. 

Getty, Paul: is an American 
known as “the world’s richest man”. 
His name came in the news in 1971 
when he paid more than 4 million 
dollar for a 16th Century Italian 
painting—TAc Death of Actaeon by 
Tiuan. This was the second highest 
price ever paid for a single painting. 

Godfrey, Mrs. Marjorie: 
President V.V. Giri nominated in 
1971 Mrs. Marjorie Godfrey to the 
Fifth l.ok Sabha as its second Anglo- 
Indian Member. Mrs. Godfrey is 
associated with several Anglo-Indian 
Organisations and devotes consider¬ 
able time to education and social ser¬ 
vice. In 1967 she had been nomina¬ 
ted to the Andhra Pradesh Vidhan 
Sabha. 

Goolagong, Evonne : who won 
the Women’s Singles Champion¬ 
ship at Wimbledon on July 2,1971, 
is a 19-ycar old part aboriginal girl 
from Biuellan (Australia). She is 
the daughter of a sheep-shearer. She 
displayed great confidence while 
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facing Mrs. Margaret Court, last 
year’s champion, and caused a sensa¬ 
tional upset. The victory brought 
Miss Goolagong £ 2400 in prize 
money. 

Grigg, .lohn: is a British 
journalist famous for his outspoken¬ 
ness. Me was once known as Lord 
Altrincham, but relinquished the 
title when a law was passed enabling 
British peers to do that. He was in 
India in 1971 to study the situation 
created by developments in Bangla 
Desh. 

Gromyko. A.A, : is the For¬ 
eign Miriistcr of the Soviet Union. 
He was in Delhi in Augu.st 1971 in 
connection with the finalization of the 
20-year Indo-Soviet treaty. Mr. 
Gromyko is an economist and had 
been a teacher of the subject at the 
Russian Academy of Sciences. He 
joined his country’s Foreign olfice 
in 19.17. In 1945 he was named as 
the Chief Soviet delegate to the Uni¬ 
ted Nations but was soon lecallod 
home to become Deputy Foreign 
Minister. I'roin there he has risen 
to his present position. This was 
Mr. Gromyko’s first visit to India. 

Han Siiyin, Dr. : is a well- 
known woman-novelist living in 
Paris with her Indian husband. Col. 
Vincent Rulhnaswamy. Among 
the novels written by her are ; Lo'-e 
i'l a Many-Splendourcd Thing, The 
Rain My Drink. The Crippled Tree. 
She visited India in 1971. 

Honcckcr, Erich : succeeded 
Herr Walter Ulbricht as First Secre¬ 
tary of the Communist Party of Fast 
Germany on May 4. 1971. Herr 
Honecker is a former youth leader 
who was once responsible for state 
security and the armed forces. In the 
matter of dealing with West Germany, 
he is known as a hardliner. 

Hussain, M.F. : The famous 
Indian painter was born in Sholapur. 
He started his caieer as a painter of 
cinema posters in Bombay and gradu¬ 
ally developed into an eminent artist. 
He has also tried his hand at film- 
making. His film Through the Eyes 
of a Painter won the Golden Bear at 
the Berlin International Film Festival. 
At an exhibition held in September 
1971 in Sao Paulo (Brazil), he burnt 
a painting of Havana on the occasion 
of Dussehra, 

Iyer, lisba : is the latest pop- 
craze in the country. She draws huge 
crowds of lovers of pop-singing 
wherever she goes. Some of her 
songs have been recorded. 

Jackson, MahaJia : is a fam¬ 
ous American gospel singer. In 
1971 she was in India where her tour 
was a grand success. She has appea¬ 
red in many European countries and 
is a frequent performer at the White 
House. She is a singer with a power¬ 


ful voice. She has rejected several 
lucrative offers to devote herself 
exclusively to gospel singing. 

Kamad, Girish: is a famous 
Kannada playwright. He relies 
on folk music and drama to establish 
rapport between himself and his 
audience. He has also played roles 
in films. Among his plays are Yayati 
and Hafovadana. 

Kay, Danny : is an American 
film comedian. For the last .several 
years he has been active in raising 
funds for the UNICEF (United Na¬ 
tions International Children’s Emer¬ 
gency Fund). He came to India on 
behalf of the Organization for the 
first time in 1955. He was in New 
Delhi again in the first week of 
November, 1971. In 1965 lie made 
Assignment for Children, a film for 
UNICEF. He is presently engaged 
in doing another film for (tie 25th 
anniversary of the Organization. 

Kennedy, Edward : is a# dis¬ 
tinguished US. politician, the young¬ 
est and the only one surviving of the 
famous Keiuiedy brothers. He was 
elected to the Senate for the first time 
in 1962 and re-elected iif 1964 and 
1970. He is at present Chairman of 
the Senate’s Refugees Sub-Committee. 
He visited India in 1971 to study the 
conditions of refugees from Bangla 
Desh at first liand. He is a strong 
critic of present American policy 
towards Bangla Desh. 

Khrushchev, N.S. : who niled 
the Soviet Union from 195.1 to 1964 
died on Scpfer.iber 11, 1971 at the 
age of 77. He bad been unwell for 
nearly one year. Ever since his ouster 
from the Kremlin in October 1964, 
he had been leading a secluded life 
in hi.s country Dacha. Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev was a typical peasant who rose to 
tlic top. His rustic style made him a 
colouiful figure on the international 
scene, and endeared him to people in 
many lands. His greatest achieve¬ 
ment was the reversing of the terroris¬ 
tic trends established by his predeces¬ 
sor .To.seph Stalin. He encouraged 
learning from capitalism and was not 


I Security Council Members, 1972 

Permanent Members: U.S.A., 
Britain, France, People’s Repub¬ 
lic of China, Soviet Union, 

Non-Permanent Members: 
Japan, Argentina, Somalia, 
Italy, Belgium (upto December 
31, 1972) and India, Yugoslavia, 
Sudan, Guinea and Panama (upto 
December 31, 1973) 

The last-mentioned five were 
elected on November 23, 1971 
and have replaced Burundi, 
Nicaragua, Poland, Sierra Leone 
and Syria. 
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averse to material incentives and the 
profit motive. It was in his time that 
the Soviet Union and China fell apart. 
He last appeared in public at an elec¬ 
tion held in June 1971. 

KLisinger, Dr. Henry : is the 
National Security Adviser to Presi¬ 
dent Nixon. In that capacity, ho 
plays a very important role in shaping 
the U.S.A.’s foreign policy. He is 
a Harvard Professor who has written 
extensively on international relations 
and military strategy. In July 1971, 
he went to Peking via Islamabad to 
pave the way for President Nixon to 
visit China before May 1972. In the 
same connection, he visited Peking 
a second time in October, 1971 

Kuznets, Simon: in 1971 
became the third economist to win 
the newly established Nolicl Prize for 
.Economics awarded by tlic Swedish 
Academy of Sciences. Prof. Kuznets’ 
scientific work has been commended 
by the Swedish Academy as 
having “broad and deep insight into 
the structure and development of the 
economic and social system since tlic 
middle gf the last century.” He is at 
present working at Harvard. At one 
time he had worked as Adviser to the 
Indian National Income Committee. 

Mace, Charles: was the 
leader of the U.N. High Conunission 
for Refugees team which visited 
India in May. 1971 to ascertain the 
requirements of relief for Bangla 
Desh refugees who had been forced to 
take shelter in India as a result of the 
reign of terror let loose by Yaliya’s 
marauders in their country. 

Malik, Adam: who presided 
over the 26th General Assembly 
session of the U.N.O. hails from 
Sumatra. He was deeply involved in 
Indonesia's struggle for freedom and 
was a member of the first Indonesian 
Parliament. In 1959, he was appoint¬ 
ed his country’s ambassador to the 
Soviet Union and Poland. Later, 
he was inducted into the Indonesian 
government as Minister of Commerce. 
But he fell from grace a few years 
later, to be reinstated only in 1966 
after Sockarno’s fall. That year he 
became Indonesia’s Foreign Minister, 
a position he holds to this day. 

Malle, Louis : is a well-known 
French film-maker and television 
producer. In 197], showing on the 
BBC television of some films made by 
him in India led to stroi^ protests 
from New Delhi and closing of the 
BBC office in India. 

Malraux, Andre : is a French 
intellectual who was once de Gaulle’s 
Minister of Culture. On September 
18, 1971 speaking over the French 
radio, he said he was prepared to figjit 
for Bangla Desh if catled upon to do 
M because “it is truly one of the last 
iwnourable cadses*’. He said if 
he cannot fight on foot because of his 


69 years, he would fight in a lank. 
In the course of the interview he also 
said “No one can seriously help 
Bangla Desh by talking in its favour 
unless he goes into combat for it.” 

MansDn« Charles: is the 
leader of a mysterious cult in the 
U.S.A. He IS said to have a hypno¬ 
tic effect on his followers. Recently, 
he stood trial ns the main accused in 
a case in wliich six persons including 
American actress Sharon Talc had 
been murdered. The followers of 
Manson wear an 'X’ on their fore¬ 
heads in their own blood, because 
they have “X-cd” tlicmselves from 
society. 

Mara, Sir Kamisesc: The 
Prime Minister of Fiji visited Delhi 
in the last week of January 1971. 
He is the founder of the Alliance 
Party, the ruling party in the country. 
He became Chief Minister of Fiji 
in 1967 and took part in the nego¬ 
tiations with the British Government 
leading to freedom for the island. 
When Fiji became ftcc on October 
10,1970, he look over as Prime Minis¬ 
ter and Minister for External Affairs. 
He had toured New Zealand as a 
member of a Fijian cricket team in 
1952. 

Marcos, Mrs. Imclda : is the 
wife of President Marcos of the 
Philippines. She arrived in New Delhi 
on October 9, 1971 on a two-day 
visit. Before her marriage to the 
Philippines President, Mrs. Marcos 
had b^n selected a Beauty Queen. 
She is lipped as a possible candidate 
in the next Presidential election in 
the Island Republic. For several 
years now, she has been travelling 
abroad extensively as a special envoy 
of her country’s government. 

Mascarenhas, Anthony : was 
till April, 1971 a Pakistani journa¬ 
list, After seeing with his ovvn eyes 
what tlie West Pakistani Army had 
done in Bangla Desh, he could not 
reconcile himself to playing tlie game 
of the West Pakistani rulers. In 
order to be able to write the true 
story of happenings in Bangla Desh, 
he left the country with his family 
and went to London where his account 
was published in The Times. He has 
since written a book Rape of Bangla 
Desh dealing with what has been 
happening in Bangla Desh. 

McMahon, William: who 
succeeded Mr. John Gorton as the 
Prime Minister of Australia is an 
experienced Parliamentarian. He 
luid been elected to the Australian 
House of Representatives for the 
first time in 1949, and had b«n 
Deputy Leader of the Australian 
Literal Party since 1966. 

MliAas, Dr. V.S.: is a mem¬ 
ber of India’s reconstituted Plan¬ 
ning ^mmission. He is Professor 
of Research in the Indian Statistical 


Institute, Gilcutta and has been asso¬ 
ciated with the Planning Commission 
for several years. Dr. Mtnhas 
specialises in agricultural economics 
and has put jn a lot of valuable 
research work on the subject. 

Mother Theresa: is an 
Albanian-born nun wb6 had come to 
India in 1928. For nearly 20 years, 
she taught in various Convent Schools. 
In 1948 .she started working to alle¬ 
viate the sufferings of the poor in 
Calcutta. She has done very good 
work and created an order of sisters 
of charity which is now .seen in action 
in four continents vh.. Asia, Africa, 
Europe and South America. Mother 
Theresa has received the Magsaysay 
Award of the Philippines and the 
Padma Bhushun of India. Recently, 
she was awarded tlic first John 
XXI11 Peace Prize. 

Muskie, Iklmund : was the 
Democratic candidate for the office 
of Vice-President in the U.S. Presi¬ 
dential election in 1968. A public 
opinion poll held in 1971 indicated 
that he was ahead of President Nixon 
in popularity. This makes him a 
possible contender for the highest 
office in the U.S.A. in 1972. 

Nagarwala, Rustom Sohnib: 
is a former Army Captain who had 
been running a tourist taxi service in 
Delhi. Towards the end of May 
1971, he was involved in a cheating 
case in which the Stale Bank of India 
was defrauded of a sura of Rs. 60 
lakhs. The money was, however, 
recovered and Mr. Nagarwala was 
convicted and sentenced. The case 
has been reopened, however. 

Nascimento, Edson Arantes do: 
is better-known by his other name 
Rele, a legend in world football. 
Altliough Pele was only 30, be announ¬ 
ced his retirement from international 
soccer in 1971. Over a period of 
fifteen years, Pcic scored 1,000 goals. 
The mainstay of Brazilian superiority 
in soccer, Pclc has been the world’s 
most prolific soccer scorer. 

Nash, Ogden: who died in 
Baltimore on May 19, 1971 at the 
age of 68 was one of the most original 
and best loved humorists of the cen¬ 
tury. For four decades he was pout¬ 
ing out humorous verse-^iuch of it 
sharply witty and memorable. 
Nash had the gift of being able to 
depict human frailty in a bitingly 
comic way. For some time, he had 
been on the staff of the New Yorlcer 
magazine. 

Neruda, Pablo: is the pen- 
name (recU name ; Ricardo Ehezer 
Neflali Reyes y Basalto) of the 
67-year old Chilean poet-diplomat 
who won the Nobel Prize for Litera¬ 
ture, 1971. He is his country’s 
Ambassador In France. He started 
writing poems at the age of 17. His 
first volume of verse entitled 



Crcpuscuhrio (Twilight) was pub¬ 
lished in J923. Olher works by him 
include 20 l.ove Stories ami One 
Sons oj Despair. He has been dcs- 
enbed as “Ihe poet of violalod human 
dignity -one who brings alive the 
continent’s destiny and dream." 

Paiiigrahi, Kaiindieharan : is a 
well-known ' Oriya poet, short- 
story writer, novelist, and join nalist. 
Shri Panigruhi took to creative writ¬ 
ing at an early age and has made 
significant coniiilHilions to all bran¬ 
ches of litctatnro. He is one of those 
who write of and for the common 
man. His novel Miiti Ka Put la 
which deals with a farmer's life has 
been tianslated into many languages 
of the world. On October 21, 1971 
he was made a Fellow of India's 
Saliitya Akadenii. He liad been 
awaided the Padma Bhushan the same 
year. 

Picasso : On October 15, 
1971 the famous Si^anish painter 
Pablo Picasso reached the age of 90. 
For a considerable time now, be has 
made France his home. In honour 
of his birthday. The Louvre turned 
over its Grand Gallery to an exhibi¬ 
tion of his works. It was the first 
time in the history of the National 
Art Gallery of France that it had 
extended this honour to a living 
artist. The painter had been bout at 
Malaga in Spain, and was a child 
prodigy. He has been a pioneer of 
Cubism and the dominating figure of 
the early 20th century Fiench Art. 
His most famous painting is iimr- 
nica which he did in 1937. Picasso's 
is a many-sided genius which he has 
put to use in designing costumes and 
stage sets for the theatre, illustrat¬ 
ing books, experimenting in sculpture, 
ceramics and lithography. He has 
also written a play. 

Raiamannar, P.V. : who was 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Centre-State relations appointed by 
the Tamil Nadu government hails 
from Andhra Pradesh. He is not 
only a distinguished jurist but also a 
great lover of ait and literature. He 
is a foi mer Advocate General of Mad¬ 
ras and Chief Justice of the Madras 
High Court. He had also been the 
first Chairman of the Sangect Natak 
Akadcmi. 

Rukesh, Mohan : was nomina¬ 
ted fora Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship 
in 1971. Me is devoting the time to 
studying the methods of some of the 
great dramatists of the world. Fie 
has named the project "The Dramatic 
IVord”. 

Ramaswamy, S. : is a Tamil 
satirist generally known as “Cho”. 
He is bringing out Tut^hlak, a mass 
circulation fortnightly in Tamil. The 
magazine publishes his writings 
which are a sarcastic commentary 
on the corruption, double-dealing 
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and moral degeneration in evidence 
in the Indian political world today. 
Mr. Ramaswamy is a versatile genius. 
He has been dc.scribcd as “a lawyer, 
actor, speaker, dramatist and journal¬ 
ist." 


Ray, Siddliartha Shankar: 
The Fducation Minister in the Union 
Cabinet is a grandson of the late 
I)c,shbandhLi Chittaranjan Das. 11c 
cnteied politics in 1956 at the invi¬ 
tation of the late Dr. B.C. Roy. 
Thereafter he had been playing a 
prominent role in West Bengal poli¬ 
tics. Mr. Ray had been returned to 
the fifth Lok Sabha from the West 
Dinajpur district. 

Reddy, Bnihniananda : who 
resigned recently as the Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Andhra Pradesh had been in 
the goveiunient of the state for 15 
years—the latter half of this period 
as Chief Minister, He had entered 
the Assembly of undivided Madras 
in 1946. Nine years later, he attained 
the position of General Secretary 
of the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee. He was a member of 
the Andhra Pradesh cabinet right 
from November 1956 when the stale 
came into existence. He was made 
to resign in 1971 in deference to the 
wishes of the Teicngana Praja Samiti. 

Rciimaii, Sheikh Miijibur : The 
leader of the free Bangla Desh move¬ 
ment was educated in Calcutta. In 
his educational career he was a stu¬ 
dent leader. In 1940 he was elected 
to the Council of the All-India Mus¬ 
lim Students' Federation. Later^he 
joined the Muslim League. But 
soon after Pakistan came into being, 
he left the party and joined the 
movement for Bengali language being 
recognised as one of the national 
languages of Pakistan. During the 
last two decades and more, he served 
at least four prison terms. In 1966 
he was arrested and put on trial under 
the Defence of Pakistan Rules on a 
charge of conspiring with India. In 
March 1971, he was the principal 
spokesman of Bengali nationalism in 
the course of talks with Yahya Khan. 
He was, however, made the victim of 
mean treachery, arrested and made to 
stand trial in a secret military court 
on charges of high treason. 

Richards, Mrs. Norah; was 
an Irish lady who settled down in 
India in 1924 and became an Indian. 
She settled down at Andrettain the 
Kangra valley and lived tike a simple 
villager. At the same time she set up 
a Punjabi Theatre which has provided 
inspiration to a number of playwrights 
in Punjabi. She summarised her 
beliefs in her book Country Life. 
She died in March 1971. 

Rizk, Georgin : is an 18-year 
Lebanese giil with brown hair 
and green eyes. On July 24,1971 she 
was crown^ Miss Univeirse at the 


20th annual beau ty con test at Miami 
Beach (Florida). The runner-up 
was Tony Suzanne Rayward (Aus¬ 
tralia). 

Roy, . Jiuuinl: is a famous 
Indian artist now in his eighties. 
He received his training in Calcutta 
but later returned to his village. 
Thcic he found the rich folk art of 
the country-side an excellent medium 
for expressing what he had to say. 
He played an active role in the coun¬ 
try’s frcetlom sliugglc. Recently, an 
exhibition of his works was organized 
at the University of Florida. 

Sandhti, Kamaljit: was a 
post-graduate student in the Panjab 
University. She won the 400-mctres 
Gold Medal in the Sixth Asian Games 
at Bangkok. Larlier, she had claim¬ 
ed the 400-metrcs gold medal during 
a tour of Malaysia and Singapore. 

Sarkiir, Prabliat Rnnjan : is 
the Chief of the Anand Marg which 
has its headigiaiieis in Purulia in 
West Bengal. Belorc he became 
head of the sect, Mr. Sarkar was a 
railway employee at Jamalpiir. The 
followers of Ananda Marg refer to 
Mr. Saikar as Baha and bciicvc that 
he is an incarnation of God. Mr. 
Sarkar's followers believe in the 
progressive utilisation theory and 
are also known as Proutis/s. They 
believe in a government of Sadvtpras 
like the suanltans as described by 
Plato. 

Sartre. .Jean Paul : is a lead¬ 
ing French inielicctual commanding 
respect .all over the world. He is a 
confirmed enemy of the bourgeois 
way of life, the high jiricst of exis¬ 
tentialism and the conscience-keeper 
of the intellectual left. He is very 
jealous of his independence a.s a writer. 
He had turned down the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1965. Some 
time ago, he was charged with sland¬ 
ering the French police and prison 
system. 

Satyanarayana, Dr. Viswa- 
natha : is an c minent Tclcgu writer 
who was declared the winner of the 
sixth Bharatiya Jnanpith Award on 
July 17, 1971. 

Sen, N .P. ; was Chairman of 
the Indian Airlines Corporation in 
in 1971. He has nearly three decades 
of managerial experience to his 
credit. He spent a long time in the 
tobacco industry and was at one time 
Chairman of the Vazir Sultan Tobacco 
Co. in Hyderabad. He has also 
served as Principal of the Adminis¬ 
trative Staff College in Hyderabad. 
He is known to be a man of catholic 
interests. 

Sinatra, Frank : is a famous 
U.S. singer and actor of Italian 
origin. On March 24, 1971, he 
announced his retirement from 
show business and public life, thus 
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brinung to a dose a 30-year career 
in wnich he drew worldwide applause. 

Sircar, Badal: was till recently 
Chief Town Planner in the Cal¬ 
cutta Metropolitan Planning Organi¬ 
zation. On being declared a nominee 
for the Jawaliarlal Nehru Fellow¬ 
ship in 1971 he resigned the post in 
order to devote himself fully to his 
first love, the theatre. Mr. Siicar 
has written several plays like Pagh 
Chora, BaU Itihas and Evam Indrajit 
which have been translated into most 
of the Indian languagc.s. Mr. Sircar 
has been running his own theatre 
group. 

Sol)crs, Gary; who cap¬ 
tained the West 1 tidies Cricket team 
which played against the Indian team 
which toured the Carribbean in the 
beginning of 1971 is known as the 
greatest all-rounder in the game today. 
He is a prolilk batsman and an all¬ 
purpose bowler. 

Solzhenitsyn, Alexander : is 
the well-known Russian writer who 
won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1970. He has not, however", been 
able to go to Stockholm to collcci the 
prize for fear that in case he leaves 
the country once, he may not be allow¬ 
ed to conic back to il. He was re¬ 
ported to have requested the Swedish 
Ambassador in Moscow, Dr. Cimnar 
Jarring that he should be allowed to re¬ 
ceive the prize at a ceremony in Mos¬ 
cow but the Swedish Foreign Ministry 
turned down the request saying that 
such a thing would disturb Sweden's 
good relations with the Soviet Union. 
Meanwhile, the Meads of the Nobel 
Foundation and the Swedish Academy 
of Letters have declared that they arc 
prepared to agree to the idea of gorng 
to Moscow to deliver the prize 
insignia. 

Sulzberger, Arthur: is the 
president and publisher of the New 
York Times. In 1971, the paper was 
involved in a law suit filed by the 
Nixon administration to prevent it 
from publishing reports based on 
certain Pentagon documents classi¬ 
fied as “Top Secret”, The Supreme 
Court of the U.S.A. decreed the suit 
in favour of the iVeiv York Times. 

Sundaram, K.V.K.: relin¬ 
quished charge as the Chairman of 
the Law Commission on June 30, 
1971, after having served in that 
capacity for three years. Before that, 
he was India's Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner for nearly nine years and 
had been responsible for the conduct 
of the third and fourth general clec- 
tjons held in 1962 and 1967. There 
is a report that he may now be appoint¬ 
ed Chairman of a Boundary Com¬ 
mission to arbitrate in the Assam- 
Nagaland border dispute. 

Sutherland, Dr. Earl W. : was 
the recipient of the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine, 1971. He is a Prizfcssor of 
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Physiology at the Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity in the U.S.A. He is credited with 
the discovery that the hormones in the 
human body produce another substance 
known as cyclic A.M.P., which 
activates them and controls the body’s 
cells. He has demonstrated that 
changes in the level of cyclic A.M.P. 
in the body can influence its disease- 
resisting capacity. This di,scovery 
opens up new vistas for the deve¬ 
lopment of drugs that can treat dis¬ 
eases which have so far been regar ded 
as incurable. 

Tariq Ali: is a Pakistani 
leftist leader living in Britain. To¬ 
wards the end of May, 1971, it was 
reported that he had come over to 
Calcutta to help organize an under¬ 
ground movement for the creation 
of a “United Socialist Bengal”. 
Tariq Ali graduated from Govern¬ 
ment College, Lahore in 1963 and 
then went to Oxford where he took a 
prominent part in left-wing student 
politics. In 1965, he became the 
iirst Pakistani to be elected President 
of the Oxford Union. Tariq Ali has 
written a hook cniilled Pakistan, 
Military Rule or Piopfc’s Pawi-r. 

Yahya Khan, Genl. A.M. : who 
look over supr eme power in Pakistan 
from President Ayub Khan on March 
25, 1969, describes himself as a sold¬ 
ier. Born in 19|7 in Pcshawei", he 
was commissioned m 19.19. By J%6 
be had risen to the posiiion of the Co- 
mmandci-in-Chicf of the Pakistan 
Army. At the time of (he Indo-Pak 
conllitt in September 1965. he was 
commanding as Infanlry Division. 
By the first proclamation he m.ide 
after taking over .is the Chief Martial 
Law Administrator in Pakistan he 
placed the whole country under Mar¬ 
tial Law, abrogated the Constitution 
and dissolved the national and provin¬ 
cial Assemblies. A few days later. Ire 
designated himself as the President. 
Ever since he has been employing all 
sorts of stratagems to keep a fnm hold 
on the levers of power. In the pro¬ 
cess, he has triggered olT a revolt in 
the Eastern wing which bids fair to 
become the starting point for the dis¬ 
integration of Pakistan. 

Yashin, Lev: iiad been the 
goalkeeper in the Russian soccer team 
for the last ten years. He is known 
as the world's best goalie. He was a 
member of the Russian team which 
won the 1956 Olympic title in Mel¬ 
bourne. Yashin retired recently. 


Places 


Arunachai: The NEFA Council 
has unanimously recommended 
to the Government of India that 
instead of being known as NEI'A 
(North East Frontier Agency), the 
region should be renamed Arnmic/iaf, 
T^e 1971 winter session of Parlia¬ 


ment had before it a bill for tiie re¬ 
organization of the Eastern region 
with provision for NEFA being dec¬ 
lared A Union Territory to be known 
as Arunachai Pradesh. 

Attica; is a correctional 
prison in the state of New York in 
U.S.A. In September this year, a 
group of the 12,000 inmates rebelled 
against lack of basic amenities in the 
prison. In the fracas that ensued, 
nearly 42 people were killed. Most 
of the prisoners happen to be colour¬ 
ed. The incident caused an uproar 
in the country. 

Bahrain : between tlie Qatar 
Peninsula and the main-land of 
Saudi Arabia, Bahrain island forms an 
archipelago in the Persian Gulf. 
The Sheikhdom has a total area of 
600 sq. km. and a population of 
200,000. Up to August 14, 1971, 
it had been a British protectorate. 
On that day, it declared its inde¬ 
pendence. It was announced that 
it would be called the State of Bah¬ 
rain with Sheikh I.ssa Bin Salman El 
Khalifa as the head of slate with the 
title of L-jnir. The capital is Manama. 
The country has since been admitted 
to the U.N.O. It will be the 15th 
member of the Ar.ib l.cjgue. 

Bahidicruvu : is the site of 
the new steel plant in Visakhapalnain. 
The foundadon stone of the plant 
w.rs l.iid by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi on January 20, 1971. 

Borobtidur: is on ancient 
Sth century Buddhist monument 
in .lava—a splendid specimen of 
Imlo-Javanese art, Tlic temple 
Known as “The Vihaia of the Sacred 
Aspect”, has a large number of exce¬ 
llent reliefs • illustrating Buddhist 
texts. The temple is situated on a 
hillock. It was recently reported to 
be sinking. Elforts have been initia¬ 
led to save it. 

Bretton WikmIs ; is a town in 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. In July 
1944 it was the venue of the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference attended by 44 nations. 
The Conference set up the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. The name 
of Bretton Woods has recently re¬ 
curred in the news as the international 
inonctary system which had been 
founded there 27 years ago has shown 
signs of breaking down. 

Chequers; is the ofiicial 
country-residence of British Prime 
Minister. It is situated nearly 40 
miles from London. It is named 
after the family which owned it before 
it was made over to the nation 50 
years ago. It came into the news in 
October 1971 as Mrs. Gandhi s)ient 
a day there to confer with Mr. 
Edward Heath. 

Gandhi Sudan: is the new 
name of Birla House where Gandhiji 
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iiad been assussinateil 23 ycais ago. 
The house has since been acquired by 
the Government of India. It was 
renamed Gandhi Sadan on August 
15, 1971. 

Gaughat: is a place about 
25 kni. from Agra. On October 28, 
1971, President Giri placed there the 
foundation-stone of a memorial to 
the 16th century Hindi poet Surdas 
who dwelt at Gaughat. The memo¬ 
rial will be 52-metrcs high and will 
be built on the pattern of the Konark 
temple. 

Gulf Emirates Federation ; On 
July 18, 1971, six Iriicial states of (he 
Persian Gulf, \iz., Abu Dhabi, Dubai, 
Sharjah. Fujayrah, Ajman and Umm- 
al-Qaiwain announced agreement on 
a federal constitution to join their 
emirates into a political union before 
Britain withdraws from the region at 
the end of 1971. The six-state union 
will be the culmination of attempts 
lasting more than three years and a 
half to establish such a union. 

Paracels ; arc a group of is¬ 
lands in the South China Sea. The 
Chinese call this group Hsisha. 
According to the U.S.A., the Chinese 
are building a naval base on the 
Paracels. 

Persepolis : was once the capi¬ 
tal of Cyrus the Great who had found¬ 
ed the Persian empire 2500 years ago. 
In 1971, to celebrate the 2.500th anni¬ 
versary of the founding of the empire, 
Iran built a fairyland city of tents at 
the foot of the Mountain of Mercy 
in the plains below the site of the 
ancient city. It was a city of jewel¬ 
led and vcivef-carpctcd tents lined 
with silver and gold, and h.iving crys¬ 
tal chandeliers. It wa.s used to 
accommodate about 60 Kings. Presi¬ 
dents and Heads of Government who 
came to attend the celebrations. 

Qatar: was a British pro¬ 
tectorate in the Persian Gulf till 
August 1971 when it became inde¬ 
pendent. It is a desert peninsula 
with an area of nearly ll.OOOsq. km. 
or 4,248 sq. miles. The capital is 
Doha with a population of 80,000. 
The local population is estimated .is 
nearly 1 lakh and has a large sprink- 
ing of Indians and Pakistanj.s. The 
ruler is Sheikh Khalifa-btn-Hamad 
Sani. The Sheikhdom derives most 
of its revenues from oil. 

Senkaku : There is a group of 
uninhabited islands between Okinawa 
and Formosa in the East China Sea. 
The Japanese refer to these islands 
as Senkaku and the Chinese call 
them Tiaoyu. Some time ago, the 
government of Formo.sa laid claim 
to these islands and said that it pro¬ 
posed exploring the undersea oil 
in them. Japan challenged this 
claim and rejected it. In the first 
week of December, 1970, the com¬ 
munist government of People’s 


China also made known her claim 
through an article by the New China 
News Agency. The islands are 
said to be lying within China's off¬ 
shore limits, 

SisganJ: is a historic G//r- 
dwara (Sikh place of worship) in 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi. The Gur- 
dwura came into the news in the 
second week of May 1971 when two 
factions ijuarrclled over possession 
of the shrine. The matter was settled 
with government intervention. 

Zaire Republic: The Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of the Congo 
(Kinshasa) ha.s renamed itself (he 
Zaire Republic. The Congo river 
has likewise been renamed the Zaire 
river. The word Zaire is a mangled 
form of “Mzadi” which means 
big water. The name has been 
cliangcd because it was considered 
that the word Congo gave undue 
importance to Bokongo tribesmen 
Jiving in the lower reaches of the 
river Congo. 

Plans and Projects 

Crash Employment Programme : 
is a Rs. 50-crore scheme which was a 
prestige item in the election manifesto 
of the Congress in February 1971. 
The Programme envisages jobs for 
1000 people in cacli district. It 
ollicially came into operation in 
April 1971 but up to the end of Nov¬ 
ember 1971, it had not gone beyond 
the paper-work stage. Under the 
scheme, each district will have a 
provision of Rs. 12.5 lakhs per year— 
Rs. 10 lakhs for wages and Rs. 2.5 
lakhs for equipment. The purpose 
of the .scheme is to create jobs and 
produce works or assets of a durable 
n.ilurc in accordance with local needs. 
Some of the projects proposed to be 
under-taken are road-building, re¬ 
clamation of land, drainage, minor 
irrigation etc. 

Food for Children Scheme ; In 
her budget speech in 1970, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi had propo.scd launch¬ 
ing a scheme to feed pre-school 
children. Two mills in South India 
are producing Bal Ahar, a nutritious 
processed food supplied to children. 
The present annual output is 20,000 
tonnes. The ingredients required for 
the product come from supplies 
donated by the U.S.A. but ^adulaly 
the whole thing will be indigenously 
produced. The programme will 
ultimately cover two million children 
up to three years of age. 

Tndo-Ncpal Projects: On 
October 27, 1971 India and Nepal 
signed an agreement on resuming 
work on the Western Kosi and 
Gandak canals and thus brought to 
an end a state of stalemate on Indo- 
Ncpal projects. The projects had 
been agreed upon in 1956 and 1959 


but the foundation stone of the canal 
was laid jointly by King Mahendra 
and the late Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri 
only in 1965. For the Western Kosi 
Canal, Nepal has now agreed to 
start making land available by Feb¬ 
ruary 1972. In the Gandak project 
India has agreed to meet the enhanced 
cost of construction of channels, and 
some other plans involving more 
expenditure. 

Politics 

Ri'czhncv Plan: In May 
1971, Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, First 
Secretary of Communist Party of 
(he Soviet Union made an offer to 
the NATO allies to begin talks on 
reducing forces in EuioiJC. The 
offer has come to bo known as tlic 
Brezhnev Plan. 

Dollar Diplomacy : is diplo¬ 
macy which has as its main object 
the promotion of the economic 
interests of the U.S.A. 

Domino Theory: According 
to a powerful and influential section 
of opinion in the U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment, if one country in a region falls 
to the communists, others m the 
region arc also bound to follow. 
This is called the Domino Theory. 

Gallup Poll : Located in 
Princeton, New Jersey, the Callup 
Poll is one of the leading opinion¬ 
surveying oiganizations in the United 
States. It is named after 69-ycar old 
Dr. George H. Gallup, who had 
founded the Amciican Institute of 
Public Opinion in 1935. 

Genocide: literally means 
killing or wiping out of a race, nation 
oi tribe. The word was first used to 
describe Hitler’s mass killings of the 
Jews during World War 11. In 1946, 
the United Nations confirmed that 
"genocide is a crime under inter¬ 
national law which the civilised world' 
condemns and for the commission 
of which principals and accomplices 
are puiiisliable.” In 1948, the U.N. 
General Assembly approved a Con¬ 
vention on the Prevention and Punish¬ 
ment of the Crime of Genocide. The 
Convention took effect from January 
12, 1951. The action of the West 
Pakistan army in fiangla Desh 
from March 1971 onward has been 
universally condemned as genocide. 

Splinter Group: Quite often 
parties have within them certain 
groups which can bo referred to as 
splinter groufM. They are groups of 
people who differ from the main body 
in their approach, views or strategy. 

Two-Nation Theory: Before 
India had won freedom, leaders of 
the Muslim League (which was one 
of the inrportant political parties In 
India) put forward the theory that the 
Hindus and tho Muslims living in 
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I India constituted two separate nations 
: with difTerent religious, cultural and 
linguistic patterns, and that India 
should, therefore, be divided into 
two parts, one of which should be a 
separate Muslim state to be named 
Pakistan. This thesis came to be 
described as the “two nation” thcoiy. 
The killing of Muslims by Muslims 
in Uan^a Desh has exposed the 
fallacy in the assumption on which 
Pakistan had been built. 


Science 


Aoti'Matter Theory : Some¬ 
where in space there arc galaxies 
made up of anti-matter,similar to (he 
galaxies or starclustrcs made of mailer 
in which we are living. Anli-mattcr 
is made up of atoms con.sisting of 
nuclei of anli-protons and anti¬ 
neutrons with positrons oi biting round 
these nuclei. Stable in itself, anti¬ 
matter effects and undergoes complete 
annihilation as soon as it comes into 
contact with matter, it is said 
that a collusion between the galaxies 
of matter and anti-matter would 
annihilate both in a fla.sh. 

Atom, First Picture of: A 

Japanese ^ofessor, H. Hashimoto, 
was successful in 1971 hi obtaining 
the first picture ever taken of an atom, 
using one of the world’s biggest 
electronic microscoiics. The pic¬ 
ture was pre.sciiled to 150 international 
scientists at the closing of a two-day 
meeting on million volt micro.scopcs 
arranged by the Swedish Institute 
for Metal Research in Stockholm. 
The achievement was described as 
being of tremendous scientific impor¬ 
tance in the field of study of atomic 
structure. 

Blue Ice: or natural ice is 
being exported by Greenland. The 
ice is virtually germ-free and is said 
to be 2,000 to 3,000 years old. It 
is being used by manufacturers of 
whisky in several countries to publi¬ 
cise tneir products. Lately, Green¬ 
land has been swamped with orders 
for Blue ice. So far 19 countries 
including the U.S.A. and Japan have 
imported quantities of blue ia*. 

iK Dirty Ice : is the name given 
by space scientists to super-cold 
grains of solid matter suspended in 
the thin gases which pervade the space 
between the stars. These particles 
are believed by some scientists to 
consist mainly of frozen methane 
and ammonia. Dirty ice comes from 
a small admixture of heavier elements 
such as iron. It plays an important 
role in the condensing process leading 
to the formation of stars and planets. 

Partens : are said to be parti- 
tinier than protons or neutrons. 
Discovery ' of these particles—the 
smallest known components of an 
atom, was reported on June 8,1971 by 
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a team of scientists at the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Centre in Cali¬ 
fornia (U.S.A.). Upto now, it 
had been thou^t that protons and 
neutrons, forming the core of an 
atom’s nucleus, could not be divided. 
But bombardment of these panicles 
by .streams of electrons of upto 21 
billion clectro-voIts has revealed (hat 
both protons and neutrons could be 
further sub-divided into partons. 
According to Dr. Wolfgang Panof- 
sky, Director of the Stanford Centre 
“l^owledge of internal structures 
of the protons and neutrons may 
provide the key to undei-standing the 
strong force that holds the atomic 
nucleus together and endows the 
universe with stability.” 


Space<Re$earch 


Aniares; was the name of 
the moon rickshaw which astronauts 
Alan Shepard and Edward Mitchell 
new to the moon in Apollo-14. 
It was al.so named by scientists 
as the MET (Modular Equipment 
Transporter). It was a portable 
woikbcncli, used for the first time 
on the moon. 

Apolio-14 : the U. S. A.’s 
fourth nioonshot was launched on 
January 31, 1971 with astronauts 
Alan Shcpaul Jr., Stuart Roosa and 
Edgar Mitchell aboard. On Feb¬ 
ruary 5, 1971 Slicpard and Mitchell 
became the 5th and 6th human be¬ 
ings to walk on the lunar surface. 
As Shepard landed, his first words 
were “It has been a long way, but 
wc aie here”. In the course of 
their 33-1/2 hour slay on the moon, 
the astronauts obtained photographs 
and collected samples of the lunar 
surface. They accomplished the 
longest walk on the moon and retur¬ 
ned to the mothership with some rocks 
believed to be more than 4600 million 
years old. They left on the moon a 
nuclear-powered science station to 
transmit data to the earth. 

Apollo-15: which went up 
on July 26, 1971 was the world’s 
43rd manned space lligiit and the 
U.S.A.’s 25lh. It was the fourth 
attempt to land man on the moon. 
It was a twelve-day mission of a 
primarily scientific natui'c. (Such 
missions are described by NASA 
as ‘J’ Mi.ssions). On board the 
command ship were astronauts 
David Scott (Mission Commander), 
Alfred Worden (Command module 
pilot) and James Irwin (Lunar module 
pilot). On July 31, Scott and Irwin 
became the seventh and eighth hu¬ 
man beings to set foot on the moon. 
They spent a total of 67 hours explo¬ 
ring the moon in three excursions and 
brought back materials which, accord¬ 
ing to scientists, may contribute more 
to man’s knowledge about moon 
than any of the past landings. 


Eartblii^t: just as the moon 
sheds moonlight on the earth, the 
latter sheds earthlight on the moon. 
It is said that earthlight is much bri¬ 
ghter as compared to moonlight 
because the earth appears in the 
lunar sky fourteen times bigger than 
the moon in the earth-sky. Further¬ 
more, the light-reflecting power of 
the earth is said to be six times that 
of the moon. 

Endeavour ; was the name of 
the command ship in the Apollo-IS 
mission. The spacecraft was des¬ 
cribed as “a flying "physics labora¬ 
tory”. 

Falcon : was the name of the 
moon-lander carried aloft ApolIo-15 
(named after the mascot of the U.S. 
Air Force Academy). It landed on 
the lunar surface on July 31 and 
lifted off from there on August 2, 
1971. It enabled man to complete 
his most extensive exploration of the 
lunar surface to date. 

Luna-19 : On September 28, 
1971, nearly 17 days after Luna-18 
automatic space station had crashed 
on the lunar surface, the Soviet Un¬ 
ion launched Luna-19 to conduct 
scientific inve.stigation of the moon 
and near-lunar space from tlie orbit 
of an artificial satellite. On October 
3, 1971, it was announced that the 
probe was orbiting at a distance of 
140 km. from the lunar surface. 

Marincr-8; was a U.S. un¬ 
manned spacc-probc aimed at the 
Mars. The 2200 lb. spacecraft was 
launched in May, 1971 but soon 
after it had been sent up, it crashed 
because of a defect in the Atlas- 
Centaur Rocket carrying it. 

Marincr-9 ; was an unmanned 
spacecraft launclied l)y the U.S.A. 
on a six-month journey to Mars on 
May 31. The craft was expected to 
trace a long arching path totalling 
247 million miles. It went into orbit 
around Mars on Novemlwr 14, 
1971, going within 750 miles of the 
Martian surface. U.S. space otficials 
were reported to be exploring the 
possibility of co-ordinating their 
mission with two Soviet missions to 
Mars which had preceded Mariner-9. 
The combmed objwt of the missions 
would be to determine if any primitive 
life form existed on the red planet. 

Mar$-2: was an automatic 
interplanetary station launched 
by the Soviet Union towards Mars 
on May 19, 1971. The craft weighed 
more than 4 tons and had to cover a 
distance of 470 million km. to reach 
the vicinity of Mars. It reached the 
planet Mars in November, 1971. 

Mars-3 t was another unmann¬ 
ed space probe launched by the So¬ 
viet Union in May, 1971. In August 
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it was reported (liat the probe had 
detected solar winds with speeds 
between 300 and 600 km. per second. 
The winds consisted mainly of hydro¬ 
gen particles emitted by the sun, 
particularly during solar flares. 

Salyut : was the world's 
Hist space laboratory .sent aloft by 
the Soviet Union. It was sent up on 
April 19, 1971 and it had completed 
its mission by the middle of October 
when it was switched into an earth- 
bound trajectory and burnt up on 
re-entciing the earth's atmosphere 
over the Pacific Ocean. The Salyut was 
associated with the woist space tragedy 
so far when in June, 1971, three men 
who carried out experiments in it 
were found dead after they htid reach¬ 
ed the earth. Salyut contained the 
most complex .scieniiHc instruments 
with which cosmonauts have had to 
deal so far. It is claimed that Salyut 
has provided data to enable develop¬ 
ment of long-term manned space 
stations. 

Soytiz-10: was a Russian 
manned spaceship which went 
into orbit early on .\piil 23, 1971 and 
next day linked up with Salyut , an 
un-mamicd target ship. Soyuz-10 
had on board three co.smonaut.s i.e., 
Commander Col. Vladimir Shatalov, 
Fit. lingineer Alexei Yeliseyev and 
Test Engineer Nikolai Rukavi.sh- 
nikov. The two ships were together 
for 5-1/2 hours ami then Soyu/.-JO 
returned to earth on April 25. 

Soyuz-11 : On June 6, 1971 
the Soviet Union launched Soyu/,-11 
with three men aboard vh., Com¬ 
mander Georgi Dobiovolsky, Flight 
Engineer Vladislav Volkov and Test 
Engineer Viktor P.itsaycv. Next 
day, the crew docked their vehicle 
with Salyut which had been in flight 
since April 19 and then entered the 
station establishing coupling and 
electrical connections. Announc¬ 
ing the achievement, TASS said, 
“The task of delivering the crew to 
an orbital station by a transport ship 
has been solved for the first time.’’ 
The combined weight of the two ships 
linked together was 25 tonnes. Their 
linking up was described as “an imp- 
portant step in the development of 
cosmic technology and manned 
flights.” The cosmonauts spent 23 
days aboard Salyut, and then returned 
to Soyiiz-11 on their way back to the 
earth. But when the craft reached 
the earth on June 30, all three were 
found dead. 


Miscellaneous 


Amcrasians : are the children 
fathered and left behind by American 
troops in Vietnam. They have no 
country and are accepted neither in 
Vietnam nor in the U.S.A. Miss 
Pearl Buck, the renowned American 


author opened in Saigon on Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1971 an office of the Pearl S. 
Buck Foundation to look after such 
children. 

Aslan International Trade Fair, 
Third : There have been two Asian 
International Trade Fairs so far. The 
first was held at Bangkok in 1966 and 
it attracted 35 countries. The second 
was held at Teheran in 1969 and 40 
countries participated in it. The third 
one will be held in New Delhi in 
1972. It is expected that nearly 70 
countries will be participating in it 
and about 2,500 companies from 
different parts of the world would be 
represented. The Fair, sponsored by 
the E.C.A.F.E., will end on December 
17,1972. 

Blue Helmets: is how U.N. 
peace-keeping forces are referred to. 
The WOI Id body has been main¬ 
taining such a force in Cyprus since 
1964. The force was being maintain¬ 
ed with voluntary contributions from 
the member countries. Recently, 
Secretary General U Thant said that 
if contributions for the iip-kcep of 
the force were not consideiably in¬ 
creased, the force may have to be pul¬ 
led out. 

Cola : is the name of a nut 
which forms the base of several 
.soft diinks e.t,'.. Coca Cola. The 
nut contains caffeine which is a drug 
having a refreshing effect. The 
imconiioiled intake of caffeine am, 
however, be harmful for growing 
children. Theicforc, suggestions 
have been made that all Cola drinks 
should have the calTcinc content 
clearly marked on the label. 

Drop-Diit: means a person 
who drops out of an educational 
institution or the social milieu. 
Recently this has been happening all 
over the world for a variety of reasons 
e.g., the strains built up in an acqui¬ 
sitive society in which “succc.ss” 
is everything, the corrosion of spirit¬ 
ual values in affluent societies, etc. 

Green Revolution : Refers to 
new elements of change brought 
about in Indian agriculture by the use 
of better seeds, improved implements 
and modern farm practices in order to 
quicken the pace of progress. 

Life Expectancy in India : Ac¬ 
cording to a chart prepared by the 
Organization of Pharmaceutical Pro¬ 
ducers of India, life-expectancy in 
India has gone up by 20 years during 
the last twenty years. In the decade 
1941-50, it used to be 32.1. Today it 
is 52.6. During the same period, the 
death rate has declined from 27.4 per 
1,000 to 14 and infant mortality from 
183 to 113. 

Nuclear Explo&ioii, Biggest 
underground : On November 7,1971, 


the U.S.A. exploded a 5-megaton 
underground nuclear device—t h e 
most powerful in histoiy—at Amch- 
itka island in the Aleutian mountain 
chain in Alaska. The explosion of 
the device was opposed by Japan, 
Canada and conservationist groups 
in the U.S.A. An appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court to get the ex¬ 
plosion postponed or cancelled as it 
might provoke earthquakes and mass- 
sive tidal waves was rejected. It was 
claimed that the test had been carried 
out successfully and that it had 
strengthened the U.S. deterrent 
posture. It was a Spartan missile 
warhead which had been tested and 
it was expected that the mi.ssilc would 
soon be included in the U.S. nuclear 
stockpile. 

Sauna : is stcambalh house. 
Sauna.s are very popular in Finland. 
They are almost a national institut¬ 
ion in that country. 

Sayonara : is a Japunc.se 
word meaning “Since it must be so”- - 
an expression the Japanese use to say 
“good bye”. At the close of Expo- 
70, Japanese airforce fighter planes 
spelt the word in the skies in colouicd 
smoke. 

Semester System : In some 
Universities, the courses of study 
arc divided into lialf-year terms called 
Semesters. 

Spa : IS a natural spring of 
mineral water. Spas serve as health- 
resorts in huiope. Recently, it was 
learnt that the H'machal Pradesh 
Government had been planning to 
establish such health-resorts in (he 
Manali region of the Kulii valley. 

Syiem : is a Khasi word for 
King. Recently Ka Pallamon, a 
Khasi woman, was elected King of 
one of the tribes. 

Tagalog: is a Malay-Poly- 
ncsian language widely spoken in 
the Philippines, It is one of the 
island republic's three official langu¬ 
ages the (other two being English and 
Spanish). Tagalog is also the name 
of the second largest ethnic group 
in the Philippines. 

Tsunami: is a great sca- 
wave produced by movements of the 
earth or eruption of a volcano at 
the bottom of the ocean. It can rise 
as high as 30 metres and run over 
the shoreline at speeds up to 800 km. 
per hour, 

Yd^ Vant: is a daily broad¬ 
cast programme for youth started . 
by the All-India Radio. 
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SPORTS ROUND-UP 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


ATHLETICS 

All-Iiulia Police Games Border Security Force 

fnler-University Champ¬ 
ionship : 

Men Guru Nanak University, 

Amritsijr 


BADMINTON 

National Championships 
A fen's Singles 
IVomen’s Singles 
Junior Boys' Singles 
Men's Doubles 

Women 's Doubles 


Junior Girls' Singles 

Inter-State Championships 
Women {Cbadha Cup) 
Men 


Sui'csh Gocl 
Damayanli Tembc 
P. Prakash (Mysore) 

Dipu Ghosh and Roinen 
Ghosh (Railways) 

Miss Shobha Moorthy and 
Miss Maureen Mathias 
{Maharashtra) 

Miss Maureen Mathias 
(Maharashtra) 

Maharashtra 

Railway 


BASKETBALL 
National Championship 

BOXING 

, National Championship 

CRICKET 

Dulccp Trophy 
Irani Trophy 
Ranji Trophy 

FOOTBALL 
Durand Trophy 
Rovers Cup 
Santosh Trophy 
i^rvices Championship 
^Subroto Shield 

Junior National Champion¬ 
ship 


Services 


Services 


South Zone 
Rest of India 
Bombay 


East Bengal 
Mohun Bagan 
Bengal 

Central Command 
Gurkha Boys’ Company, 
Debra Dun 

Bengal 


GOLF 

Indian Open Championship Graham Marsh (Australia) 


GYMNASTICS 
National Championships 
^ Men Services 

Women Punjab 

Boys Tripura 


* HOCKEY 

Am Khan Cup Indian Airlines 

All-India Inter-University 
; Hockey Championship Punjab 


All-India Invitation 
Tournament 
Ikighton Cup 


Bombay Gold Cup 
Chholu Ram Tournament 
Dhyan Chand Tournament 

National Championship 
Rene Frank Trophy 
Women’s Intcr-University 
Championship 
Women's National 
Championship 

KABADDI 

National Championships 
Men 
Women 

KHO KHO 

National Championship 

MOTORING 
All-India Indore Car Rally 


SCHOOL GAMES 
16 th National School 
Winter Games 

SHOOTING 
National Championship 

SWIMMING 
National Championships 
Men 
Women 
Girls 
Boys 

Services Championship 

TABLE-TENNIS 
National Championships 
Men's Singles 
Women's Singles' 
Boys' Singles 
Men's Doubles 

Women's Doubles 
Mixed Doubles 

Team Championships 
Bama Bellack Cup 
(Men) 


Corps of Signals, 
Jullundur 

Mohun Bagan and Border 
Security Force (Jullundur) 
joint winners 
Services (Delhi) 

Ai my Service Corps, Meerut 
Sikh Regimental Centre, 
Mccnit 
Punjab 

Border Security Force 
Guru Nanak University 
Punjab 


Railw'ays 

Maharashtra 


Maharashtra 


Darayus Bhathena and 
Katie Bhathena (Bombay) 


Punjab 


P.K. Challcijce (Railways) 


Services 

Maharashtra 

Maharashtra 

Bengal 

Southern Command 


G. Jagannalh 
Kaity Chargeman 
R.S. Balachandran 
Mir Qasim Ali and Arihitro 
Kondo 

Kaity Chargeman and N. 
Mowla 

Khodaiji and Kaity 
Chargeman 


Maharashtra 


Jamt(^y,W2 
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Jayalakshmi Cup 
(IVome/i) 
Ramanujam Cup 
{Juniors) 

TENNIS 

National Championships 
Men’s Singles 
Men's Doubles 

f’Vomen's Singles 
Mixed Doubles 


Mahaiaslilra 
Tamil Nadu 


Jaideep Mukcrjea 
Nowicki and Nedcswdcki 
{Poland) 

Nirupama Mankad 
Rekha Misra and S.P. Misra 


VOLLEY BALL 
National Championships 
Men 
Women 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

Team Championship 

WRESTLING 
Hind Kcsari Title 


Punjab 

Andhra Pradesh 


Railways 


Oinanath Singh (Maharasn- 
tra) 


INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


BADMINTON 

Commonwealth Champion¬ 
ship England 

BOXING 

Asian Junior Championship South Korea 


World Heavyweight Title 
World Middleweight Title 
Junior Lightweight Title 

CRICKET 
England V. Australia 
(seven matches) 


England V. Pakistan 


India V. England 


India V. West Indies 


Indian Schoolboys V. 
English Schoolboys 

FOOTBALL 
Asian Tournament 

International Schools 
Tournament 
Mcrdeka Tournament 
Pcsla Sukan Tournament 


Joe Frazier (U.S.A.) 
Cailos Mouzon,(Argentina) 
Hiroshi Kobayashi Oapan) 


England 2-0 

Captains: R. Illingworth 
{England) ; Ian Chappel 
{Australia) 

England 1-0 

Captains : R. Illingworth 
{England) ; Intikhab Alam 
{Pakistan) 

India 1-0 

Captains: Ajit Wadekar 
{India) ; R. Illingworth 
{England) 

India 1-0 

Captains: Ajit Wadekar 
{India); Gary Sobers 
{West Indies) 

Indian Schoolboys 1-0 


South Korea and Burma 
( Joint-winners) 

India and Malaysia 
{Joint winners) 

Burma 

India and South Vietnam 
{joint winners) 


HOCKEY 

Asian Regional Tournament India 
World Cup Pakistan 

• 

MOTORING 

East African Safari Edgar Herman and Hans 

&huller {Kenya) 

SHOOTING 

Asian Championship South Korea 

TABLE TENNIS 
World Team Championships 

Men China 

■ Women Japan 


Woild Championships 
Men's Singles 
Men's Doubles 


Women's Singles 
Women's Doubles 

Mixed Doubles 


Stellan Beuglnson {Sweden) 
Tibor Klampar and Istvan 
Jonycr {Hungary) 

Lin Hui-cheng {China) 

Lin Hui-cheng and Cheng 
Min-chih {China) 

Chang Shin-lin and Lin 
Hui-Cheng ^{China) 


TENNIS 

Asian Junior Championship India 
Australian Championships 

Men’s Singles Ken Roscwall 

Men’s Doubles John Ncwcombe and Tony 

Roche 

Women’s Singles Mrs. Margaret Court 

Davis Cup (Easlcin-Zonc) India 

Davis Cup (Inter-Zone) Rumania 

Davis Cup Challenge Round United States 


South African Champion¬ 
ships 

Women’s Singles 
Men’s Doubles 

Mixed Doubles 

Wightman Cup 
World Championship 
Tournament {Teheran) 
Men's Singles 
Men's Doubles 


WEIGHTLIFTING 

Super-heavyweight 

WRESTLING 

World Junior Free Style 
Championships 
U.S.S.R. 

Iran 
Japan 
Turkey 
United States 

World Greco-Roman 
dtamplonship 


Mrs. Margaret Court 
Ken Rosewall and Fred 
Stolle {Australia) 

Fred Stolle and Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Court 

U.S,A. 


Marty Reissen {U.S.) 
John Newcombe and Tony 
Roche {Australia) 


Vasily Alexey {U.S,S,R.) 


3 gold medals 
3 gold medals 
2 gold medals 
I gold medal 
1 gold medal 

Bulgaria 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Taking Time by the Foreiock 


Dear Readers, 

In the February, 1972 issue of the Competition Master, 
along with the feature "Fresh Opportunities" we published a 
small paragraph captioned "Take Time by the Forelock.'’ 

Some of you have asked us to tell you about the origin of 
the saying. It originated like this. In Roman mythology Occasio 
or Opportunity has been personified as a god standing on a rotating 
wheel, the feet fitted with winged sandals and the head hairy in 
front but bald behind. Because the back of the head is bald, 
therefore, once time has raced by, none can catch hold of it. 
Hence the saying "Take time by the forelock". 

But how do we go about it ? How do we catch hold of time 
or opportunity by the forelock ? Obviously, by remaining alert 
and watchful so that we are ready to grasp it when it comes. 

If we are really on the look-out, we shall find that life has a 
host of opportunities to offer. We can hope to make the best of 
them only if we are constantly anticipating them and preparing for 
them. Therein lies the secret of success. 

See that you are not looking the other way when opportunity 
knocks, and success will be yours. 


Old issues are sold on pre- With best wishes, 

payment only and the full 
price plus postage must be 
remitted by M.O. or I.P.O. to 
obviate unnecessary corres¬ 
pondence and to ensure 
prompt despatch. 
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Editorial Note 


Which Way Mr. Bhutt9 


R. Bhutto began with a bang, but already 

appears to beheaded towards ending with a 
whimper. In the course of the few weeks he 
has been in office, he has used almost every 
trick in the demagogue’s repertoire to project 
a larger than life image of himself. But nobody 
can befool all people for all times, and he is no 
exception. The high-sounding pronounce¬ 
ments of his deep concern for the common man 
and his woes, of his keen desire for a return to 
democracy, and of his anxiety to see peace 
re-established in the sub-continent have already 
begun to sound hollow. His own countrymen 
and others are gradually coming to recognise 
Mr. Bhutto for what he is—an ambitious up¬ 
start who has bitten more than he can chew, a 
small man trying to fit into a big place. 

Barely two months after Mr. Bhutto 
took over in Pakistan, he has brought that coun¬ 
try to the brink of further disintegration. His 
misconceived attempts to save the unity of 
Pakistan by holding on firmly to the reins of 
power and seeking the help of the Shah of Iran 
and the King of Afghanistan to put down 
popular movements for provincial autonomy 
Mve provoked people to say, “We are four 
nations, just as we were five when we had East 
Pakistan. Bangla Desh has not taught Bhutto 
a lesson.” Obviously, Mr. Bhutto has not 
been able to make a break with his past. Like 
Bangla Desh yesterday, Pakhtoonistan and Balu¬ 
chistan today stand poised for a civil war. 

An evening daily of Karachi recently be¬ 
wailed that Pakistan is a dying nation, about to 
disappear into oblivion. It is a cry of despair 
and also a statement of fact. Pakistan has 
been in the throes of disintegration ever since 
those in power in that country made ‘hate-India’ 
the comer-stpne of their policy. Ayub Khan 
cried oflP when he saw disaster looming large. 
Yahya Khan mulishly refused to see the. writing 
on the wsdl and by his foolish policies, lost the 
eastern wing. It appears Mr. Bhutto now is 
destined to preside over the final break-up of 
P^istan as an entity. 

The way Mr. Bhutto has been proceeding, 
the prospects of democracy being restored in 
Pakistan are very bleak indeed. Every 
day he makes a pronouncement that he hates 
maitid law and tvould like to do away with it 


at the earliest, but every other day, he finds a 
new excuse to keep it in force for a little longer. 
Not long ago, he had promised to revoke it by 
the end of January, 1972. Now the deadline 
has been shifted to the year-end. Even in other 
matters. Mr. Bhutto has shown himself to be as 
insensitive to popular sentiment as his prede¬ 
cessors. He ha.s consistently refused to give 
any weightage to any other party except his own, 
even at the cost of alienating popular forces. 

The frantic tour of Iran, Turkey, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Libya, Egypt and Syria Mr. Bhutto 
recently undertook was set in the frame of 
‘Islam in danger’, the familiar Islamabad 
gimmick to keep the people’s attention diverted 
from their real problems. He went to Peking, 
not only to beg for anns to restock Pakistan’s 
depleted arsenal, but also to get the Chinese 
leaders to endorse once again the demand for 
‘self-determination in Kashmir.’ People in 
Pakistan have been exhorting him to accept the 
reality of Bangla Desh, but he has been busy 
trying to persuade other countries not to recog¬ 
nise the new state. He has been unremitting 
m his efforts to keep the world on its toes with a 
spate of false complaints of cease-fire violations 
by India and murder of ethnic minorities in 
Bangla Desh, though he has not felt impelled to 
say a single word to condemn what the Pakistan 
Army had been doing in Bangla Desh. 

From all this, it is evident that Mr. Bhutto 
is very much a chip of the old block. If anything, 
the additional quality of craftiness that is part of 
his mental make-up will bring about in his case 
a quicker fall than was exp>erienced by Ayub 
or Yahya. In his anxiety to woo the common 
man, he has unleashed forces which he does not 
know how to control. He cannot beguile a 
whole nation with visions of popular rule and 
then get away with it. The trick has been over¬ 
played and it is highly unlikely that the people of 
Pakistan will allow another tyrant to misguide 
them by bluff and bluster. The only way in 
which Pakistan can be saved from sinking into 
oblivion now is to redeem it from the curse of 
hatred, and to pave the way for democracy to 
triumph over the forcesof feudalism, fanaticism 
and obscurantism of which Mr. Bhutto may 
well be the last symbol in authority in that 
country. 


Miireh,mi 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

National Affairs 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
Dealing with Bhutto 
Mujib in Calcutta 
China's Attitude Towards 
India 

Unrepentant Nixon 

ECONOMY 
McNamara's Visit 
The Question of Foreign Aid 

STATES 

Reorganization of the North 
East 

Elections to State Assemblies 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
Dealing with Bhutto 

Ever since Mr. Bhiitlo 
came lo power in Pakistan, he 
has been making desperate 
attempts to secure support 
from some Muslim countries 
and China to help restock his 
arsenal in order to ward off 
an imaginary threat from India, 
When he went to Peking to¬ 
wards the end of January 1972, 
he was accompanied by repre¬ 
sentatives of the three defence 
services of his country besides 
others. Later, it was learnt 
that the Chinese had offered 
to replace Pakistan’s losses in 
weapons and armour)' in the 
recent conflict free of cost. 

India has been watching 
Mr. Bhutto’s doings carefully. 
The contradictory statements 
which the President and Chief 
Martial Law Administrator of 
Pakistan has been making have 
been treated in New Delhi with 
the contempt they deserve. 
But India has made it clear 
more than once that she would 
be willing to have bilateral 
talks with Pakistan on the 
basis of a comprehensive plan 
which, among other things, 
should provide for a permanent 
frontier and durable peace in 
the sub-continent. It has 
been made clear that the issue 
of prisoners of war is a matter 
to be discussed between Pakis¬ 
tan on one side and India and 
Bangla Desh on the other as the 
Pakistani soldiers had surren¬ 
dered to the joint command of 
the Indian Army and the Mukti 
Bahini. India has, however, 
ruled out any third party media¬ 
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tion, even by the Security 
Council, on bilateral issues. 

It caused considerable 
surprise in New Delhi when 
Mr. Bhutto’s People’s Party 
sources announced in Karachi 
on l ebruary 5, 1972 that the 
President of Pakistan would be 
visiting New Delhi after he had 
been to Moscow on February 
13. According to government 
sources, there had been no 
contact between Islamabad 
and New Delhi either directly 
or through any third pafiy on 
Mr. Bhutto’s tour plans. The 
subject later cropped up in 
the course of talks between 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi and Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman in Calcutta 
on February 6, 1972. It was 
understood that in the course 
of the talks Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman had told Mrs. Gandhi 
that his government would 
not like to have any negotia¬ 
tions with Pakistan till it had 
given formal recognition to 
Bangla Desh. Speaking at a 
reception given to Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman in Calcutta on 
the same day, Mrs. Gandhi 
expressed the hope that Pakistan 
would learn the lesson of his¬ 
tory, extend its hand of friend¬ 
ship to India and join in the 
common fight against poverty. 

In sharp contrast with the 
attitude adopted by India 
and typical of Islamabad’s 
thinking on the subject was an 
allegation made by Mr. Ghulam 
Mustafa Jatoi, Bhutto's Po¬ 
litical Aflairs Minister at a 
Pakistan Provincial Gover¬ 
nors’ Conference held on Feb¬ 
ruary 8. Mr. Jatoi alleged that 
India had lately moved two 
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more divisions into Jammu and 
Kashmir and had thus in¬ 
creased the pressure on the 
western border. He said that 
wUle the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment was willing to have talks, 
“it will not consider any sacri¬ 
fice too great if a war is thrust 
on us.” In the course of an 
interview given by him to a 
representative of the Daily 
Telegraph of Britain, Mr. 
Bhutto made the charge that 
India had been fomenting dis¬ 
affection in the provinces of 
Sind and Baluchistan. 


Mujib in Calcutta 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, 
the Prime Minister of Bangla 
Desh, paid a two-day visit to 
Calcutta in the first week of 
February 1972 on an invitation 
from the Government of India. 
He headed a 17-member dele¬ 
gation which included his Fo¬ 
reign Minister, Mr. Abdus 
Samad Azad his eldest son 
Major Kamal an officer in the 
Mukti BahinU besides senior 
Bangla Desh officials. This 
was Mr. Rehraan’s first visit 
to Calcutta after 1954 when he 
had accompanied Mr. Fazlul 
Huq, the then Chief Minister 
of East Pakistan. At that time 
Sheikh Mujib was Minister 
for Cooperation and Agricul¬ 
tural Credit in the East Pakis¬ 
tan cabinet. 

Mr. Rehman was received 
at the Calcutta airport by Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi who had fiown 
in from Delhi a little earlier. 
In the course of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman's stay in Calcutta, 
the two Prime Ministers held 
wide-ranging discussions on 
matters of mutual interest. 
At the conclusion of the talks, 
a joint declaration was issued 
projecting the pattern of future 
political and economic relations 
between India and Bangla 
' Desh. 

According to the declara¬ 
tion, it was decided that the 
Indian armed forces may now 
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be withdrawn from Bangla 
Desh and the withdrawal should 
be completed by March 25, 
1972. The Prime Minister 
of Bangla Desh re-aflirmed 
his resolve to ensure the return 
of all the refugees who had 
taken shelter in India. The 
Government of India assured 
Bangla Desh of all possible 
assistance in the task of re¬ 
settling the refugees. 

Evolution of mutually 
beneficial economic relations 
was also discussed, and it was 
agreed that regular consultat¬ 
ions will take place between 
the two countries. It was also 
agreed that trade between the 
two countries should take 
place on a state-to-state basis 
as far as possible. The problems 
of flood control, Farakka 
barrage and other questions 
relating to development of water 
and power resources were also 
discussed and it was decided to 
set up suitable machinery for 
the formulation of common 
programmes. 

The two Prime Ministers 
also expressed their resolve to 
work together in the interests 
of world peace and stability, 
inspired by the ideals embodied 
in the United Nations Charter. 


China's Attitude Towards India 

In an editorial in the Pek¬ 
ing People’s Daily on January 
27, 1972 China took strong 
exception to a call given by the 
Dalai Lama, who is in India, 
for restoration of freedo'm to the 
people of Tibet. The paper 
accused the Indian Government 
of “conducting frantic anti- 
China activities and interfer¬ 
ing in our internal affairs by 
making use of the Dalai Lama.” 
The editorial blamed India for 
having engineered the Tibetan 
rebellion 10 years ago and for 
the flight of thousands of Ti¬ 
betans to India. 

The People’s Daily was 
referring to a statement made 
by the Dalai Lama at a press 


conference in Calcutta on Jan¬ 
uary 21, 1972 calling for a 
plebiscite in Tibet to ascertain 
whether t h e Tibetan people 
liked to remain under Chinese 
rule. The Dalai Lama had 
said that the majority of the 
Tibetan people were not satis¬ 
fied with the prevailing politico- 
economic situation, and expres¬ 
sed the hope that the Chinese 
Government would realise “the 
resentment among the people of 
Tibet against its domination and 
restore the freedom of the 
country.” 

Commenting on the state¬ 
ment further, the newspaper 
said that “Now that the Indian 
reactionaries, after invasion and 
occupation of East Pakistan by 
armed force, by seizing upon the 
refugee question, have once 
again set loose the Dalai Lama 
to come out to rave for freedom 
and independence, do they want 
to make use of the question of 
Tibetan refugees to perpetrate 
territorial expansion and invade 
and occupy China’s Tibet? 
This calculation of Indian re¬ 
actionaries is sheer wishful 
thinking.” 

The same line of reasoning 
was followed in a broadcast 
by the New China News Agency 
on January 31, 1972 on the eve 
of President Bhutto’s arrival 
in Peking. The broadcast 
restated the Chinese conten¬ 
tion that India had no right to 
intervene militarily in Bangla 
Desh as the battle was an 
internal affair of Pakistan. 
On the same day, the People’s 
Daily editorially criticised the 
Soviet and Indian attitudes in 
the Bangla Desh conflict and 
predicted that India could now 
expect more trouble on the sub¬ 
continent. 


Unrepentant Nixon 

In his annual foreign policy 
message to the U.S. Congress 
on February 9, 1972, Mr. 
Nixon tried to cover up the 
recent failure of his policy in 
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South Asia by offering gratui¬ 
tous advice to India. He said 
“We are prepared now for a 
serious dialogue with India on 
the future of our relations. 
Such a dialogue will depend, not 
on any identity of policies but 
on respect for each other’s 
views ’and concerns. This 
should go both ways.’’ 
Spelling out the conditions on 
which the U.S.A. would con¬ 
descend to make it up to India, 
Nixon said “If India has an 
interest in maintaining balanced 
relationships with all major 
Powers, we are prepared to 
respond constructively. Of 
interest to us also will be the 
posture that South A s i a’s 
most powerful country now 
adopts towards its neighbours 
on the sub-continent.’’ 

From this, it was apparent 
firstly, that Mr. Nixon wanted 
New Delhi to whittle down its 
ties with the Soviet Union, 
and secondly, that it should 
make concessions to Pakistan 
without insisting on a final 
settlement of the Kashmir 
issue. 

The U.S. President re¬ 
affirmed that the U.S.A. would 
remain a close friend of Pakistan 
and will be concerned for the 
well-being and security of the 
people of Pakistan. He repeated 
his claim that Washington had 
prevailed upon Yahya Khan 
to start negotiations and to 
spare the life of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman, that Pakistan had 
agreed to declare amnesty for 
the refugees, had replaced the 
military Governor by a civilian, 
had drawn up a time table to 
return to full civilian rule etc. 
but India had spoiled the game. 
He also reiterated that the U.S.A. 
had received convincing evi¬ 
dence that India had been con¬ 
templating seizure of the Pak¬ 
istani-held portion of Kashmir 
and the destruction of Pakis¬ 
tan’s niilitary force in the West. 
He also repeated that Russian 
military support had encouraged 
India. Further criticising 
Russian policy, he said “Soviet 


policy, I regret to say, seemed to 
show the same tendency we have 
witnessed before in the 1967 
Middle-East war and the 1970 
Jordanian crisis—to allow 
events to boil up towards crisis 
in the hope of political gain.” 

Refuting suggestions that 
the policy adopted by the U.S. 
Administration had been in¬ 
fluenced by Mr. Nixon’s concern 
with the outcome of his pro¬ 
jected visit to Peking, he asserted 
that any fears that the United 
States and China would form an 
alignment in South Asia was 
fanciful speculation. He also 
referred to the implications 
for the evolution of the policy 
of People’s Republic of China 
“as Peking’s altitude towards the 
global system was certain to be 
profoundly influenced by its 
assessment of the principles by 
which Great Power relations 
were governed—whether force 
and threat ruled or whether 
restraint was the international 
standard.” 


ECONOMY 
McNamara’s Visit 

Mr. Robert McNamara, 
President of the World Bank, 
was in India on an official visit 
in the last week of January this 
year. He had a meeting with 
the Prime Minister, members of 
India's Planning Commission 
and other high officials. 

On arrival in New Delhi, 
Mr. McNamara re-affirmed the 
World Bank’s faith in India’s 
development and said that it 
would be very happy to assist 
India further to achieve its 
objective of growth with social 
justice which ik also the 
World Bank’s strategy for the 
seventies. He said that al¬ 
though the Bank had provid^ 
sizeable assistance to India 
compared with aid to other 
nations, “We are conscious of 
the fact that our contribution 
has been very small in relation 
to the resources whtch-lndia has 


herself mobilised.” Mr. 
McNamara also said that 
“India which had made much 
progress in the last few years 
occupies a position of excep¬ 
tional importance in the global 
development programme.” 

At the meetings Mr. Mc¬ 
Namara had withindian officials, 
he was told of India’s continued 
progress towards self-reliance 
and also given an idea of the 
new areas where the World 
Bank could be of help. Among 
the schemes discussed with him 
were an integrated programme 
for health, education, family 
plamiing and nutrition, (cost : 
nearly 450 crores per year), 
a national survey of natural 
resources recently undertaken, 
a scheme for land develop¬ 
ment aimed both at increasing 
production and creating employ¬ 
ment opportunities etc. 

Mr. McNamara’s visit was 
in the nature of a study tour 
of the sub-continent to prepare 
reports on the state of the eco¬ 
nomy in India and Pakistan, 
taking into account the events 
of the last year including the 
emergence of Bangla Desh. 
In the course of a meetuig with 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Mr. 
McNamara is said to have 
disclosed that he was keen to 
have foreign aid under World 
Bank auspices re-started to all 
countries in the sub-continent. 

On January 31, 1972, Mr. 
McNamara paid a hurried 
visit to Dacca where he had 
talks with Prime Minister 
Mujibur Rehman, FinanceMini- 
ster Tajuddin Ahmed and the 
Governor of the Bank of Bangla 
Desh, Mr. Hameedullah. 
It was disclosed after the meetr 
ings that a World Bank teatn 
would go later to Bangla Desh 
to find out the immediate relief 
needs of the new State as part 
of U,N. efforts. It was also 
learnt that the Bank would be' 
providing technical assistance 
through the U.N. Missron in 
Dacca. 
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The Question of Foreign Aid 

At its last meeting held in 
June 1971, the A i d-India 
Consortium had worked out 
India’s requirements of foreign 
aid for the current year at 1150 
million dollars including debt 
relief of nearly 100 million dol¬ 
lars. In addition, 100 million 
dollars were to be given as food 
aid. Up to the first week of 
February 1972, India had signed 
with the members of the Con¬ 
sortium agreements providing 
for a total aid of 855 million 
dollars. Among these count¬ 
ries Britain topped the list with 
a contribution of 102 million 
dollars, the U.S.A. came second 
with a little less than 65 million 
dollars. Much of the latter 
amount was, however, not avail¬ 
able as the U.S.A. suspended 
economip aid to India following 
the outbreak of Jhe Indo-Pak 
war in December 1971. 

India thus now faces a 
foreign aid gap of around 
350 million dollars in the current 
financial year. The gap may 
have to be filled by either pushing 
up exports or getting aid from 
other sources. 

On February 10, it was 
learnt that India had asked the 
World Bank to make a special 
study of her debt liabilities 
amounting to Rs. 8011.51 
crores and to allow a further 
re-scheduling of repayments 
falling due during the current 
year. 


STATES 

Reorganization of the North 
East 

At a series of functions 
held in Tripura, Manipur, 
Meghalaya and Arunachal 
Pradesh on January 20 and Jan¬ 
uary 21, Prime Minister Indira 
Oandhi formally proclaimed the 
'new political organization of 
of the far eastern region in terms 
of the North Eastern Areas 
(Reorganization) Act passed 
by the winter session of Parlia¬ 
ment. The Act has created 


five States and two Union Terri¬ 
tories in the North Eastern 
region of the coimtry. The 
five new states are: Assam, 
Meghalaya, Tripura, Manipur 
and Nagaland. The two new 
Union Territories are Aruna¬ 
chal Pradesh (known as NEFA 
earlier) and Mizoram (previously 
known as the Mizo Hills dis¬ 
trict). 

This reorganization of 
states has been effected to allow 
the people of the various ethnic 
and linguistic regions in the 
area to take a hand in shaping 
their destinies as they like with¬ 
out domination by others and 
secondly, to rid them of the 
feeling that they are being ex¬ 
ploited. 

The scheme of reorganiza¬ 
tion includes the setting up of a 
North Eastern Council to 
enable the States and Union 
Territories to bring up their 
special problems and discuss 
collective development, parti¬ 
cularly in the spheres of commu¬ 
nications, transport, power 
generation and industry. To 
carry out development schemes 
in these spheres, the Centre 
would make finances available 
to the Council. 

The new units will have 
certain common links. For 
instance Assam, Meghalaya, 
Manipur, Tripura and Nagaland 
have a common Governor and 
these five States and the two new 
Union Territories have a com¬ 
mon High Court. {See also 
special article on pages 513 and 
514 in this isusue). 

Elections to State Assemblies 

In March this year, 16 
States and 2 Union Territories 
are going to the polls to elect 
2727 members to their legis¬ 
latures. The stage for this mini- 
general election was set as the 
Governors and Lt. Governors 
concerned issued writ notifica¬ 
tions on February 1 and Feb¬ 
ruary 4 calling upon the electo¬ 
rate in their respective areas to 


choose their representatives to 
the Assemblies. 

The States and Union terri¬ 
tories not going to the polls 
are : Kerala, Nagaland, Onssa, 
Tamil Nadu, IJttar Pradesh, 
Andaman and Nicobars, Aruna¬ 
chal Pradesh, Chandigarh, 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli, the 
Laccadive islands, Pondicherry 
and Mizoram. According to 
one news-report, Mi/oram may 
be having elections in April this 
year. 

According to the programme 
announced by the Election 
Commission, the last nomina¬ 
tion had to be finalised by Feb¬ 
ruary 14 and the elections were 
to take place between March 
5 and 11. 

As compared to the last 
time when the elections were 
held, the number of national 
parties has come down from 8 to 
7 on account of the merger of 
the Praja Socialist Party and the 
Samyukta Socialist Party to 
form the Socialist Party. Among 
the State parties, the Telen- 
gana Praja Samithi in Andhra 
Pradesh and the Bangla Congress 
m West Bengal have merged 
with the Congress Party and 
the Janata Party of Bihar has 
merged with the Jana Sangh. 

The Indian National Cong¬ 
ress is facing the elections with 
the Calf-and-Cow symbol, 
which won for it a massive 
mandate in the Lok Sabha last 
year. Charkha being plied 
by a woman, slightly modified, 
has been reserved for the Cong¬ 
ress (O). The Socialist Party 
formed by the PSP and SSP 
merger has been given the 
reserved symbol of Tree. The 
symbols for another national 
parties remain the same, viz., 
Swatantra (S t a r), Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh (Lamp). Communist 
Party of India (Ears of Corn 
and Sickle) and the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) (Ham¬ 
mer, Sickle and Star). 
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TROUBLE-SPOTS 
Ulster’s Sharpeville 

Up to the end of January 
1972, the Government of Prime 
Minister Brian Faulkner had 
interned 250 suspects in a bid 
to stop terrorist activities by 
members of the Irish Republican 
Army (l.R.A.). But the bomb¬ 
ing attacks on British troops 
trying to keep the peace bet¬ 
ween U I s t e r’s quarrelling 
Protestants and Catholics 
continued. Therefore, 
Faulkner ordered a one-year 
extension of a ban on all public 
demonstrations. The order 
angered the Cotholics who 
decided to defy it. 

On January 30, 1972, ten 
thousand Catholics took out 
a civil rights procession in 
Londonderry, the second 
largest town in Northern Ire¬ 
land, in defiance of the ban. 
The procession was fired at 
by the British army and 13 
civilians were killed. Accord¬ 
ing to the army, the soldiers 
had been pelted with stones 
and pieces of iron and also 
fired upon in the first instance. 
This was, however, denied by 
Catholic spokesmen who con¬ 
demned the killings and called 
for a public enquiry. Miss 
Bernadette Devlin, the 
youngest woman member of 
the British Parliament said, 
“It was our Sharpeville and we 
shall never forget it.” Later, 
Miss Devlin w'cnt to London 
to demand a Parliamentary 
debate on the situation in 
Northern Ireland. On J a n- 
uary 31, 1972 as Mr. Reginald 
Maudling, the Home Secretary 


was speaking in the House 
about the shootings, she threw 
herself at him, pulled his hair 
and slapped his face severa 
times before she was dragged 
off by four men. She refused 
to apologise for her conduct 
and pledged herself to work 
for the end of British imperial¬ 
ism in Ireland. 

The Irish Republic with¬ 
drew i t s Ambassador from 
Britain as a protest against the 
killings. A couple of days 
later, the British Embassy 
in Dublin was burnt down by 
a mob. The Government ol 
the Irish Republic began efforts 
to seek international pressure 
for securing the withdrawal 
of British troops L-om North¬ 
ern Ireland. The Government 
of Mr. Jack Lynch also urged 
the U.S.A. to suggest to Bri¬ 
tain that it should seek a politi¬ 
cal solution to the conflict. 
The British Government in 
its turn expressed its willing¬ 
ness to hold talks on the basis 
of the principle that the status 
of Northern Ireland could not 
be changed except by consent. 
Meanwhile, it declared that 
British troops would continue 
their role in maintaining law and 
order. 


Protest in Rhodesia 

Towards the end of last 
year, the British Government 
had resumed its efforts to bring 
the breakaway white minority 
regime of Ian Smith in Rhodesia 
back into the Commonwealth 
fold. The British Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home had gone to Salisbury 
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for discussions with Mr. Smith 
and worked out an agreement 
in terms of which the black 
Rhodesians were to be enabled 
within the next 30 years to 
achieve parity with the whites in 
the Rhodesian Parliament, and 
then the country was to become 
a non-racial meritocracy (See 
page 371 in the January 1972 
issue of the C.M.). 

In terms of the agreement* 
Britain set up a twenty-man 
commission headed by Lord 
Pearce, a retired Appellate 
Judge, to find out whether the 
agreement arrived at between 
Mr. Smith and Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home was acceptable to both 
black and white Rhodesians. 
The Rhodesian Government 
agreed to public opinion about 
the settlement with Britain 
bein^ tested fairly and squarely 
among all 'Rhodesians. It 
had also agreed to allow normal 
political activities while the 
Pearce Commission was engaged 
in its task. 

As soon as the Commis¬ 
sion started its work, a group of 
blacks formed a new organiza¬ 
tion called the African National 
Council, aimed at rallying oppo¬ 
sition to the proposed settle¬ 
ment. For three days, angry 
members of the A.N.C. staged 
violent demonstrations in 
G w e 1 o, Rhodesia’s fourth 
largest city. The trouble later 
spread to Salisbury, Bulawayo, 
Fort Victoria and Umtali. 
In disturbances lasting nine 
days, 13 Africans were killed. 

As soon as the riots started, 
Ian Smith’s police went 
into action and arrested more 
than 200 Africans and white 
opponents of the settlement, 
including a former white Prime 
Minister Mr. Garfield Todd 
and his daughter Judith. It 
was also reported that meetings 
between members of the Pearce 
Commission and African leaders 
were cancelled by the Rhodesian 
police. Rallies were banned and 
orranisers were prevented from 
visiting remote tribal areas. 


The action taken by the 
Smith Government was the 
subject of a protest from Lord 
Pearce who accused the country’s 
white authorities of infringing 
the agreement and preventing 
the opponents of the settle¬ 
ment from appearing before the 
Commission, The failure of 
the Pearce Commission may 
well mean frustration of the 
Tory Government’s desire to 
arrive at a mutually acceptable 
settlement with the breakaway 
regime in Rhodesia, 


Frustration in Egypt 

The cease-fire enforced by 
the U.N.O. in West Asia in 
1967 has kept the two sides 
in a state of suspended anima¬ 
tion for more than four years 
now. During this period, 
there has been no progress 
towards a settlement in spite 
of continued efforts at various 
levels. This prolonged period 
of “no war-no peace’’ has 
induced among the Arabs a 
mood of frustration which came 
to the surface recently in Cairo 
in the form of a massive student 
protest. The students criti¬ 
cised President Sadat’s govern¬ 
ment for inaction and for counte¬ 
nancing the continued operation 
of U.S. oil companies in Egypt 
even though Washington 
had agreed to deliver more 
Phantom jets to Israel. 
President Sadat had also to 
explain why he had failed to 
keep his promise that 1971 
would be Egypt’s “>ear of de¬ 
cision’’. He complpincd that 
the Indo-Pak war of December 
last year “drew the attention 
of the entire world and became 
a battle of the big powers, 
affecting our battle.’’ 

In the first week of Feb¬ 
ruary 1972, Sadat went to 
Moscow reportedly to secure 
a definite Russian commitment 
to Cairo’s war plans. Al¬ 
though Russia had made it 
clear that it would not join any 
Egyptian offensive, a joint 


communique published in Mos¬ 
cow after Mr. Sadat’s visit 
said that the Soviet Union 
would supply new military 
assistance to increase Egypt’s 
defensive potential. The joint 
communique also* called for 
a revival of the West Asia 
mission by the U.N. negotiator, 
Dr. Gunnar Jarring. It fur¬ 
ther said that the settlement 
reached by Dr. Jarring should 
include total withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from occupied 
Arab territories and guarantee 
the rights and interests of all 
peoples and states in the area, 
including the Palestinians. 

Commenting on the com¬ 
munique, Mr. William Rogers, 
U.S. Secretary of State, said 
that its tone was somewhat 
conciliatory. He also expressed 
the hope that within the few 
weeks, the U.S.A. and Egypt 
would be able to open “hotel 
talks’’ with Israeli negotiators. 
(That would mean that the 
Israelis and the Egyptians 
would rent two suites in a New 
York hotel and a U.S, official 
will convey their views back and 
forth.) 

Meanwhile, the U.N. 
Secretary General Dr. Kurt 
Waldheim said that as both 
Israel and Egypt had agreed 
that Dr. Jarring should continue 
his efforts, the Swedish diplomat 
would be back in New York 
within a few clays to try and get 
talks between the parties going 
again. 

Getting Rid of the Vietnam War 

On January 25, 1972, in 
a national television address, 
President Nixon unfolded the 
details of an 8-point peace 
plan which had been secretly 
offered by him to the commu¬ 
nists through negotiations con¬ 
ducted by expert Henry Kis¬ 
singer. This 8-point peace 
plan was submitted to the nego¬ 
tiators at Paris on January 27. 
It provided for (i) total with¬ 
drawal of U.S. fojces from South 
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Vietnam within six months 
of an agreement to end war 
(/7) along with troop withdrawals 
all prisoners of war to be re¬ 
leased (/■«) a free and fair Presi¬ 
dential election in South Viet¬ 
nam, a n'd reunification of 
Vietnam to be decided on the 
basis of discussions and agree¬ 
ment between North and South 
Vietnam without preconditions 
or foreign interference ( iv) 
all sides to respect the 1954 
Geneva agreement on Indo¬ 
china and the 1962 agreement 
on l-aos. (v) countries of Indo¬ 
china to respect one another’s 
independence, sovereignty, 
territorial integrity etc. (W) 
a general cease-fire throughout 
Indo-China as soon as an agree¬ 
ment to end the war is signed. 
( vii ) international supervision 
of military aspects of the agree¬ 
ment, and (I'/n) international 
guarantees for the fundamental 
national rights of all Indo- 
Chinese people. 

Four days after Mr. Nixon 
had announced his plan, China 
criticised it as “a clumsy trick 
of the U.S. Government to 
deceive the people and cover up 
i t s aggressive ambitions.” 
A commentary published by 
the official New China News 
Agency said that if the U.S.A. 
was sincere, it must immediately, 
unconditionally and totally 
withdraw from South Vietnam, 
end bombing in the North and 
the South, and stop the Viet- 
namisation programme and its 
support of the Thieu govern¬ 
ment. The Agency described 
the U.S. Government’s plan of 
total troop withdrawal only 
after an agreement has been 
reached as nothing but a pre¬ 
text to prolong the war and 
aggression. 

On February 2, 1972, the 
Vietcong presented at the Paris 
talks a modified programme for 
peace in the Vietnam. It called 
for a "specific terminal date” 
for withdrawal of U.S. troops 
and the immediate resignation of 
the South Vietnamese Presi- 
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dent Mr. Nguyen Van Thieu. 
On February 4, 1972, the 
People’s Daily demanded from 
-the U.S. Government a clear-cut 
answer to the plan. Comment¬ 
ing on it, U.S. Secretary of State 
William Rogers said that the 
U.S.A. could not agree to with¬ 
drawal of all military material 
it had delivered to the South 
Vietnamese government nor 
halt its military and economic 
aid. According to Mr. Rogers 
that would mean total defeat. 
Mr. Rogers also said that even 
then, the U.S.A. was prepared to 
show flexibility in Vietnamese 
negotiations and expressed the 
hope that there was a chance of a 
negotiated settlement of the 
Vietnam conflict being reached 
before the U.S. Presidential 
election in November 1972. 


INTERNATIONAL RE¬ 
LATIONS 

Enlarged Common Market 

After 18 months of tough 
negotiations, the Prime Minis¬ 
ters of Britain, Ireland, Norway 
and Denmark signed in Brus¬ 
sels on January 22, 1972 a treaty 
which w’ould make their count¬ 
ries full members of the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market from 
January 1, 1973. Meanwhile, 
the treaty will have to be rati¬ 
fied by the Parliaments of all 
the ten countries. Speaking 
on the occasion, Mr. Edward 
Heath, the British Prime Minis¬ 
ter, spoke of “a new Europe 
which is strong and confident 
within itself—a Europe in which 
we shall be working for the 
progressive relaxation and eli¬ 
mination of East-West tensions.” 

Although the four new 
members will formally join the 
Organisation from January 
1973, the six which already form 
the Community are committed 
to consult them from now on 
about any major new legisla¬ 
tion they may contemplate. 
When the concept of the Euro¬ 
pea n Economic Community 


first took shape fourteen years 
ago, Britain had chosen to stand 
aloof. It was only after the six 
original members had achieved 
spectacular success that she 
sought entry. The ceremony in 
Brussels on January 22, 1'972, 
marked for'Britain the climax 
of efforts to join the Common 
Market lasting more than a 
decade during which its appli¬ 
cation was vetoed twice. The 
way to the success achieved now 
was paved when Prime Minister 
Heath and President Pompi¬ 
dou met in Paris last May. 
During the coming months, the 
British Parliament will have to 
adopt 42 volumes of enabling 
legislation. 

Perhaps the most pressing 
reason for the four new members 
to go ahead is that if they choose 
to remain outside the E.C.M. 
any longer, they face the pros¬ 
pect of isolation and economic 
decline. 


Warsaw Pact Summit 

In the last week of January 
1972, leaders of the seven War¬ 
saw Pact countries held a summit 
meeting in Prague. A declara¬ 
tion issued after the meeting 
was devoted mo.stly to a call for 
speedy progress towards a Euro¬ 
pean Security Conference, to be 
convened in 1972. The dec¬ 
laration called for the creation of 
a permanent body of all interes¬ 
ted States taking part in the 
conference. It listed the follow¬ 
ing main principles to inform the 
deliberations of the proposed 
conference : (/) Recognition of 
the inviolability of borders 
(h) no use of or threat of 
force {Hi) peaceful co-existence, 

(iv) all European States 
to help in disarmament— 
especially nuclear disarmament 

(v) support for- the U.N. and 
(v/) the removal of all artificial 
barriers and discrimination. 

The meeting urged that both 
West and East Germany be 
admitted into the U.N. ‘Nrith- 
out further delay.” 
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The Conference also called 
for a reduction of troops in 
Europe, including both foreign 
troops and the national armies of 
European countries. This 
was the first indication given by 
the Communist countries that 
national as well as foreign troops 
should be included in mutual 
East-West troop reductioiis. 

The declaration also said 
that the method of solving this 
problem could not be the sole 
atfair of existing mi lita ry-political 
units in Europe. An appro¬ 
priate consensus of opinion 
could be reached on the form of 
negotiating this question. 

NATO has been awaiting 
a reply from Moscow on whether 
it is willing to begin exploratory 
talks on mutual and balanced 
force reductions in Europe. 
In November, 1971, Jt had 
designtited the former NATO 
Secretary-General, Signor 
Manlio Brosio, to go to Moscow 
for preliminary soundings, but 
no invitation for him to make the 
trip was forthcoming from the 
Kremlin. 

Gromyko in Japan 

Although more than a quar¬ 
ter century has elapsed since the 
second world war came to a close, 
the Soviet Union and Japan have 
yet to conclude a peace treaty 
with each other. The two 
countries resumed diplomatic 
relations through a joint dec¬ 
laration in 1956, but the con¬ 
clusion of a peace treaty was 
held up mainly because the 
the Soviet Union refused to 
return to Japanese control four 
islands off Hokkaido. These 
islands have been under Soviet 
occupation since World War 
II. 

In the last week of January 
this year, Mr. Andrei Gromyko, 
the Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union, undertook a 
six-day visit to Japan for talks 
with Foreign Minister Fukuda 
and Prime Minister Sato on 
current developments in East 


Asia, including Sino-American 
moves for coming closer to each 
other. According to diplo¬ 
matic observers, the trip was 
part of a calculated Russian 
move to establish a foothold 
in Japan which has lately been 
feeling disillusioned with the 
policies being followed by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon. 

A joint communique issued 
after Mr. Gromyko’s visit 
disclosed that the two countries 
had agreed to start negotiations 
for a peace treaty before the end 
of the year, though it remained 
to be decided whether the talks 
would be held in Moscow or 
Tokyo. It was also given out 
that the Soviet and Japanese 
Prime Ministers would exchange 
visits and that ministerial 
consultations between the count¬ 
ries would be held every year 
henceforward. 


UNITED NATIONS 

Security Council Meets in 
.4ddis Ababa 

In the first week of Feb¬ 
ruary this year, the Security 
Council held its first session 
abroad in 20 years. The ses¬ 
sion was held in Addis Ababa, 
the capital of Ethiopia. The 
dark continent was chosen as 
the venue of the meeting which 
was devoted to problems of 
Africa. The main items on the 
agenda were the questions of 
Namibia, apartheid, Portu¬ 
guese colonialism and Rhodesia. 
The meeting was held under the 
Presidentship of Dr. Mansoiir 
Khaled of Sudan. 

The Council broke a long¬ 
standing tradition by deciding 
unanimously to hear representa¬ 
tives of African liberation move¬ 
ments in their personal capacity 
to know at first hand the feel¬ 
ings of the people about the 
“agony of large parts of Africa 
suffering under tyranny of 
colonialism and racialism.” 

On Namibia, the Council 
approved a resolution proposed 


by Argentina catling on South 
Africa to withdraw from the 
territory and instructing Secre¬ 
tary General Kurt Waldheim to 
start talks with Soutfa Africa 
aimed at obtaining self-determi¬ 
nation and independence for 
the formei German colony. 
On apartheid, t h e Council 
adopt^ (France abstaining) a 
resolution sponsored by India 
and four others condemning the 
policies being followed by 
South Africa and calling on 
member States to strictly ob¬ 
serve the arms embargo against 
the racist regime. On the 
subject of Portuguese colonial¬ 
ism. the Council called on 
Portugal to recognise imme¬ 
diately the rights of the peoples 
of Angola, Mozambique and 
Portuguese Guinea to self- 
determination and independence. 
(The U.S.A., Britain, France, 
Argentina, Belgium and Italy 
abstained on this resolution). 

Rhodesia was the subject 
of a long-winded debate in the 
course of which Britain used its 
right of veto against an Afri¬ 
can-sponsored resolution calling 
on her to suspend the implemen¬ 
tation of the settlement agreed 
upon between the British 
Government and the minority 
regime of Mr. Ian Smith. 
Justifying the veto, the British 
delegate. Sir Colin Crowe 
stated that h i s government 
could not accept a directive to 
change its policy while it was 
being worked out. 


UN ROD Conference 

In order to coordinate 
international efforts to relieve 
suffering in Bangla Desh and 
to help in the task of rehabili¬ 
tating the large number of peo¬ 
ple who had been up-rooted 
from their hearths and homes, 
the U.N.O. has set up an agency 
called tlic U.N. Relief Opera¬ 
tion in Dacca. (Since the U.N. 
has not taken any decision so 
far on recognition of the Bangla 
Desh Government, it refers to 
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Bangla Dcsb as the Dacca 
area). The Chief of the Organi¬ 
zation (UNROD) is Mr. Tony 
Hagen. 

In the first week of Feb¬ 
ruary, it was learnt that repre¬ 
sentatives of UN ROD had 
visited Bangla Desh to study 
tile requirements of the new¬ 
born nation and that they had 
prepared a report after holding 
detailed discussions with the 
concerned Ministries, high 
government officials and mem¬ 
bers of the Planning Com¬ 
mission. it was also learnt 
that another high level U.N. 
economic assessment mission 
would arrive in Dacca in Feb¬ 
ruary to study the situation and 
to prepare long-term plans in 
various fiekls. According to 
Mr. Hagen, the U.N.O. was 
planning to sponsor an extra¬ 
ordinary conference to be held 
in New York to study the re¬ 
port prepared by UN ROD 
and that the U.N. Secretary 
General would avail the occasion 
to appeal to all donor countries 
and member states to contri¬ 
bute generously to the UN ROD 
relief and rehabilitation pro¬ 
gramme in Bangla Desh. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Coup in Ghana 

Early in the morning of 
January 13, 1972, a group of 
army officers led by Lt. Col. 
J.K. Achaempong, seized power 
in Ghana and told the nation 
in a broadcast over the Accra 
radio that t h e constitution 
had been suspended, political 
parties banned and the Parlia¬ 
ment dissolved. 

The coup came while the 
Prime Minister, Dr. Kofi Busia 
was in Britain for a medical 
check-up. The coup leaders 
charged the government of 
Dr. Busia with mismanage- 
ni e n t, corruption, hypocrisy 
and arbitrary arrests—charges 
identical to those on which 
Kwanie Nkrumah had been 
ou.sted in 1966. 


The real provocation for 
the coup was, however, pro¬ 
vided by widespread discontent 
in the country over a 44 per 
cent devaluation of the currency 
ordered by Dr. Busia on De¬ 
cember 27, 1971, sky-rocketing 
inflation and increasing un¬ 
employment. 

Dr. Busia had come to 
power more than two years ago 
after the army allowed elections 
to be held in the country. This 
was the second time that the 
army of Ghana had intervened 
in the political affairs of the 
country. 

Bangla Desh on the March 

A resolution passed by the 
Security Council on December 
21, 1971, dealing with the Indo- 
Pak conflict had authorised the 
U.N. Secretary General “to 
appoint, if necessary, a special 
representative to lend his good 
offices for the solution of 
humanitarian problems arising 
from the conflict.” The U.N. 
Secretary General appointed 
Mr. Vittorio Winspcare-Guic- 
ciardi as his special representa¬ 
tive in the matter. 

Mr. Winspeare-Guicciardi 
visited Delhi, Dacca and 
Islamabad and submitted a 
report to Dr. Kurt Waldhicm 
in the third week of January 
1972. The repot t was published 
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in New York on January IS 
and was circulated by the U.N. 
Secretary General as a Security 
Council document. 

The report gave the lie to 
Pakistan’s allegations that the 
non-Bengali townships of 
Mohammadpur and Mirpur 
were under seige by the Mukti 
Bahini and that the population 
of the townships was in danger 
of extermination or “dying of 
starvation and disease.” 
Regarding the Bangla Desh 
Government’s attitude towards 
collaborators, the report said 
that tlie authorities in Dacca 
intended establishing tribunals 
manned by eminent judges to 
try the m. Mr. Winspeare- 
Guicciardi was assured that 
there would be no summary 
Justice, and the due process 
of the law would be fully res¬ 
pected. 'I he U.N. Secretary 
General’s representative' also 
referred to the gigantic problems 
of relief and rehabilitation 
facing the new government, 
the position of Bengali civil 
servants in Pakistan and the 
situation of the Bengali minority 
of 400,000 living in the Karachi 
area. 

Meanwhile, the new regime 
in Dacca was gradually finding 
a growing measure of interna¬ 
tional acceptance. By the 
middle of February, 1 972, 
{Contd, on page 544) 
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The Democratic Republic of Bangta Desh 

(Area : 55126 Square Miles—Fopuiation : nearly 72 million) 
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Abbreviations 

A.A.P.S.O.: 'I he inituiK stand 
for Afro-Asian People's Solidarity 
Organization. The fifth Confeience 
of the Organization was held in 
Cairo in .lanuaiy this year. Mr. 
Yousuf Sabai is the Secretary Gene¬ 
ral of the A.A.P.S.O. 

A.P.D.S.: stands for Armoiii 

Piercing J')iscaiding Sabot. It is a 
tungsten carbide war-head encased 
ill a jacket of plastic. It is tired from 
a super-velocity tank gun with muzzle 
I evolution well over 1,000 metres per 
second. When fired, the jacket 
falls off and the shot bums into the 
target. The A.P.D.S. i.s being manu¬ 
factured in India and was used m 
the recent war with Pakistan. 

C.I.A.; The initials stand for the 
Central Intelligence Agency of the 
United States, the best-known secret 
service and sabotage organization 
in the world. 

E.l,.D.O.: stands for European 
Launclier Development Organiza¬ 
tion— Europe’s only space rocket 
programme. It had Britain. France, 
West Germany, Italy, Holland, Bel¬ 
gium and Australia as membcis. 
Britain pulled out in December 1971. 

H.E.A.T.; The initials stand for 
High Explosive Anti-Tank. It is a 
hollow charge which bursts on the 
outside of the armour plate of the 
tank under attack. Then it directs a 
jet of gas or molten metal at a speed 
of more than 8000 metres per second 
through the armour. The heat it 
produces roasts both the tank and 
the men inside. 

Ms.: According to the leaders 
of the Women's Liberation move¬ 
ment in the U.S.A., women should 
not be referred to in writing as Mhs 
or Mrs., but should be described as 
Ms. 

UNICEF: or United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund had been founded in 1946 and 
charged with the care of children in 
war-torn Europe. The Organization 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee on Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1971, when nearly 800 mil¬ 
lion children in 112 developing 
countries were receiving UNICEF 
assistance. In India, the Organiza¬ 
tion supplies milk powder, drugs 


and vaccine. It is also helping 
in limning Health Centres and in the 
inanufacture of low cost baby foods. 

W.A.S.A.G.: stands for “Washing¬ 
ton Sfiecia! Action Group", a Com¬ 
mittee of the U.S.A.'s National 
Security Council presided over by 
that nco-Na/i American expert on 
foreign policy, Dr. Henry Kissinger. 
The group consists of ollicials drawn 
from the U.S.A.’s State and Defence 
Dcpartmcnl.s, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the C.I.A. (Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency). What transpired at 
WASAG meetings while it was 
dealing with the recent Indo-Pak 
conflict was revealed by U.S. 
columnist Jack Anderson who 
challenged the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion’s riglit to tell lies to the American 
people. 


Anniversaries, Days 

Army Day: is celebrated in India 
every year on January 15. 

Black People’s Day: Some months 
ago I lie Society of African Culture 
mooted an idea that the first Sunday 
of every year should Jii future be 
known as the Black People’s Day and 
observed as such to inculcate soli¬ 
darity among the black peoples of 
the world. Accordingly. January 2, 
1972, was observed in African coun¬ 
tries as the Black People’s Day, 


Awards 

Bharat Ratua: On December 18, 
1971, it was announced that Mr. 
V.V. Giri, the President of India, 
had been pleased to award India’s 
highest honour, the Bharat Ratna, 
to Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minis- 
tei of India. She is the 15th recipient 
of the honour and the first woman to 
get the award With the conferment 
of Bharat Ratna on Mrs. Gandhi, 
all the three Prime Ministers of free 
India have been honoured with it. 
Thus was the first such award since 
1966 when Mr. Shastri got it posthu¬ 
mously. 

Export Promotion Awards: For 
promoting exports during the year 
1968-69, the Government of India 
announced on January 23, national 
awards for nine Indian firms. An- 
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t>th*r 28 films got certificates of 
merit. 

FMitn: For films produced in 

1970, the following awaids have been 
announced: (/) Best Feature Film 
(President's- Gold Medal) -Samskara 
(Telugii)-, an Second Best Feature 
Film— Prutldy^andi by Satyajit Ray; 
(Hi) Best Director Satyajit Ray; 
(iv) Best Screenplay—Satyajit Ray; 
(y) Best actor Sanjeev Kumar in 
Dastak; (vi) Best actress--Rehana 
Sultan in Dastak: (vii) Best film 
on national integration—Tyiw/r/AAi/Z/irt 
yithil (Malavalam). 

Medical Research Awards: For 
outstanding work in 1971 in the field 
of medicine, the Indian Council of 
Medical Research has announced 
awards for the following: 

Dr. Cf.P. Talw.ar Di. R.V. Wardc- 
kar, Dr. Usha K. I uihra, Dr. M.S. 
Damji, Dr. B.D. C'liatlerjec, Dr. 
Gurkirpal .Singh, Dr. D.M. Vasu- 
devan and Dr. D. J. .tussawalla. 

Padnia Vibhushan: The President 
of India has conferred the award 
of Padn«i Vibhushan on each of the 
three Service Chicfs'who led India to 
victory in the Indo-Pak conflict in 
December 1971, viz., Gen. S H.F..I. 
Manckshaw, Admiral S.M. Nanda 
and Air Chief Marshal P.C. Lai. 

Param Vir Chakra: India's 

highest award for gallantry has been 
won by four members of India’s 
Defence Foices, viz., (i) Flying Officer 
Nirmaijit Singh Sekhon (//) LtNk 
Albert Ekka (ffi) 2/11. Anin Khetar- 
pal and (iV) Major Hoshiar Singh. 
In the case of the first three, the 
award has been given posthumously. 

Pbalke Award: This year’s Dacia 
Suheb Phalke Award for outstanding 
contribution to the cause of the Indian 
Cinema was conferred bv the 
Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting on Ml. Bircndra Nath Sircar 
on January 23, 1972. Mr. Siicar is 
the foimder of the New Theatres 
which has produced more than 145 
films so far. 

Republic Day Awards: On January 
26, 1972, the President conferred a 
large number of awards on Indian 
citizens for distinguished services and 
woric in various spheres. Out of 
these 6 were Padma Vibhushans, 34 
Padma Bhushans and the rest Padam 
Shris. Prominent among the award 
winners were: 

Padnia Vibhushan: Dr. Jivraj 

N. Mehta, Dr. P.B. Cajendragadkar, 
Mr. H.M. Seervai, Dr, A.N. Jha, 
Dr. Vikram A. Sarabhai and Mi. 

O. M. Sadiq. The last three were 
itfven the award posthumously. 

Pindaui Bhiishan: Among those 
who won the Padma Bhutan were 
musicians P.R. Sivram and Vinayak 
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Rao Patwardhan, film producer 
B.N. Sircar and the former Director 
General of CS.IR., Dr. Syed Hus¬ 
sain Zaheer. 

Padma Shri: Among the Padma 
Shris were cricketers Ajit Wadekar, 
and B.S. Chandrasekhar, musicians 
Bhim Sen Joshi and Girya Devi, 
mountaineer (the latel Major H.V. 
Hahtiguna, playwri^ts Badal Sarkar 
and Rajendra Sin^ Bedi, film pro- 
ducei Hrishikesh Mukerjee and film 
aitistcs Waheeda Rehman, M.K. 
Radha and Suchitra .Sen. 

SANGRF.T NATAK AKADEMI 
AWARDS 1971 

Music: Mallikarjun Mansoor, 

Himlustani Vocal: Radhika Mohan 
Maitra, Hindustani instrumental 
(sarod); M. Chennakesaviah, Kar- 
natak vocal: Madurai Subramania 
Iyer, Karnotuk Instrumen'al (veena). 

Dance: Tirumakkudala Chandra- 
kantamma, Bharat Matyam: Kuda- 
malur Karunakaraii Nair, Kathakaii: 
Guru .“Anant Cliaran Sai, Chkau 
(Mayurbhanj); and Kuppuswami 
Mudaliar, dance accompaniment 
(miidangam). 

Drama: Professor C.C. Mehta, 
phnssritint' (Ouiarati); Satya Dev 
Dubey, direction: Dr. Shiiram Lagii, 
acting (Marathi); and Maleshan 
Tliambiran, traditional theatre 
(TherukoothuL 

U.N. Peace Medal: was instituted 
by former U.N. Secretary General 
U Thant in 1971. The award was 
presented to IJ Thant on .lanuary 3, 
1972 by his successor Dr. Kurt 
Waldheim. It had been presented 
eailicr to some visiting Head.s of 
State, tlie first Americans on the 
moon and some other dignitaries 
including Presidents of the U.N. 
General Assembly. 


Books, Films etc. 

A Clockwork Orange: is a film 
based on a novel by Mr. Anthony 
Burgess produced by the famous 
film director Stanley Kubrick (Dr. 
Strangelosemd 2001 :aSpaceOdy.sse}). 
The film has been described as a 
thought-provoking, if frightening, 
peep into what the future holds for 
affiuent societies. It visualises an era 
of ultra-violence born of frustration 
and boredom among the young. 

Concert for Bangla Desh: is a 
set of three long-playing records 
priced at nearly 13 dollars. The 
set has sold three million copies. 
It is a recording of a concert held in 
the Madison Square Gardens in 
New York with Bob Dylan, Leon 
Russell, Geor^ Hanison and Ravi 
Shankar participating. A sum of 
nearly seventeen million dollars has 
been collected for Bangla Desh re¬ 


fugees through the sales of the set, 
Ravi Shankar and Harrison have 
formed a Foundation so that the 
money can be properly used for the 
benefit of the Bangla Desh refugees. 

Liberation: is a Russian film re¬ 
counting the story of the last two 
years of the’ Second Worid War. The 
film was screened in 105 cities in the 
Soviet Union in December 1971. 
It has been produced and directed 
by Yuri Ozerov, a Moscow film 
director who worked on it for five 
years. It is said to be (he biggest 
and the most costly film ever made in 
the Soviet Union. 

Talking Book: A team of 

Yugoslav scientists and engineers 
IS reported to have invented a book 
which talks. As the reader runs a 
device resembling a fountain-pen over 
the lines in the book, a sound similar 
to that heard on the telephone is 
reproduced. The fountain-pen i.s a 
photi*-reader which combines optics 
and electronics. The sisals from it 
are amplified and transmitted through 
a loud speaker 

The Lightning Campaign, Indo- 
Pakistan War, 1971: by retired 
Major General D.K. Paiit was the 
fiist account of the recent Indo-Pak 
conflict to be published in book form. 


Geology 

Geological Discovery: A six- 
member team of geologists and geo¬ 
physicists led by Dr. K.C. Valdiya 
claims to have located the point on 
the border of Nepal, India and Tibet 
where the north Asian continent met 
the southern continent some 350 
million years ago to form the Hima¬ 
layas. Addiessing a three-day con¬ 
ference of geologists organised by the 
Wadia fn.stitute of Himalayan eulo¬ 
gists in New Delhi in the last week 
of December 1971, Dr. Valdiya said 
that the discovery of the “junction” 
provided furthci evidence of the 
theory of continental drift. The 
junction discovered by the team is 
located at a height of 16,000 feet. 

Polar Ice Cap: is a huge mass 
of ice on the North and South Poles 
of the eaith. Western scientists have 
for some time been thinking of melt¬ 
ing large chunks of the ice cap with 
controlled atomic explosions. They 
think that such explosions would 
moke the winters in Northern F-uropc, 
Canada and Siberia mure bearable, 
render some part of the Tundras 
fit for agriculture and open up vast 
areas in the far nortli for shipping 
and trade. But the suggestion has 
been opposed by Russian scientists 
who d^ribe the polar ice-cap as 
a ‘natural refrigerator’. According 
to them, any attempt to melt parts 
of the ice-cap is bound to upset the 
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cia’ulalion of winds which regulate 
a great ilcal of the world's climate. 
They think that melting the ice¬ 
cap would make Western Europe, 
Noilii America and Southern Asia 
di> and increase rainfall in Canada, 
Siberia, East Africa and the Philip¬ 
pines. 


Groups & Organizations 

Al Badr: was a gangster orga¬ 
nisation which collaborated with the 
Pakistani occupation army in the 
brutalities it cominillcd m Rangla 
Desh before it was thrown out by the 
Indian Army. The chief of the orga* 
nisation was a young rowdy named 
Atulul Khalcgue who was put on 
trial by the Government of free 
Rangla Desh for having actively 
helped in the liquidation of a large 
number of intellectuals. 

Black September Group: is a 
group of the ficedinn lighters of 
Palestine. It was formed in September 
1970 after the Jordanian army’s 
offensive against the guerillas in 
that month. The purpose of the 
group was to kill King Hussain and 
other anti-guerilla Icadcis of Amman. 

National Labour Organi/iition: 
is a new Central Labour Organiza¬ 
tion founded in Ahmcdabad on 
January 2.i, 1972. by nearly 140 
trade-unions from all over the state. 
All of these trade unions earlier dis¬ 
sociated themselves from the INTUC. 
A former Chairman of the Gujarat 
branch of the INTUC, Mr. Yasin 
khan Pathan was elected President 
of the NI.O. The hcadquaiteis of the 
Organization would be in Ahmeda- 
bad and its members will limit 
their activities for the present 
to Gujarat state only. 

OXFAM: i.s a British Relief 

Organization which has done good 
work in India, It had been active 
during the Bihar famine in 1957. 
Recently, it has been working to 
relieve the sufferings of the dis¬ 
placed (sersons of Rangla Dcsli 

Slndhi Mahaz: is a political orga¬ 
nization formed in Decemiser 1971 
(at the lime the Indian Army marched 
into Sind) to lend support to the 
Jeeye Sindh movement—a movement 
for the legitimate democratic aspira¬ 
tions of the people of Sind .Accord¬ 
ing to the Maha/. the Jeeye Sindh 
movement has a close parallel with 
the Bangla Desh movement. As in 
Bengal, in Sind also students and the 
intelNaentsia had risen against the 
imposition of the Urdu language and 
the suppression of Sindhi culture, 
leaders of the people had been 
either forced into exile or thrown 
into Pakistani jails. Within Sind, 
more than 1,000 intellectuals and 
political workers had been arrested. 


Name-boards in Sindhi at all railway 
stations in Sind had been removed. 
The Sindhi Mahaz held a convention 
in Delhi on January 24 and 25, 1972 
to demand self-determination for 
nearly 2 crore Sindhis in Pakistan. 
Ml. Kirat B.ibani is the President, 
and Mr. Mohan Gehani, the Genera! 
Secictary of the Sindhi Mahaz. 


International Law 

Geneva Conventions; On the 12th 
of August, 1949, representatives of 
58 Crovemments (including those of 
India and Pakistan) signed in Geneva 
a set of four international agreements 
relating to the treatment and pro¬ 
tection of victims and prisoners of 
war. These agrecmenls are referred 
to as the Geneva Conventions. 
Briefly, they deal with: 

Convention I: War Wounded 
and Sick: The first Geneva Conven¬ 
tion relates to “the amelioration of 
the conditions of the wounded and 
the sick in aimed forces in the field." 
This Convention which had been 
originally evolved in 1864 is inti¬ 
mately linked with the coming into 
existence of the International Red 
Cross. Vide this Convention, twenty- 
six countries had agreed in 1864 io 
respect those wounded in the war, to 
respect the neutrality of hospitals 
and vehicles with the red cross sign 
painted on them, and to observe 
some other liumanilarian rules. 

Convention If; Armed Forres 
at Sea: relates to naval warfare. 
It had been evolved originally in 
1W7. Vide the 1949 Geneva agree¬ 
ment, it has come to be known as 
Convention 11 Armed Forces at 
Sea. 

C<jnvcntion III: Prisoners of 

War: This Convention was first 

evolved in 1929. It dealt with the 
problems of treatment and repa¬ 
triation of prisoners of war as it had 
come to the fore after World War I. 
ft defines POWs as captured members 
of regular armed forces, militia, 
volunteer forces or resistance move¬ 
ments (if liiey form part of the armed 
forces) and non-combatants accom¬ 
panying such forces. The Conven¬ 
tion provides that such persons should 
be removed from the combat zone 
and be treated humanely. The 
capturing nation or the detaining 
power is required to intern the pri¬ 
soners in camps or compounds with 
other prisoners of the same nationa¬ 
lity, The captors are required to feed, 
clothe and house the prisoners, and 
provide adequate medical. facilities 
for them. Other ranks (which means 
those who are not officers) can be 
required to work if such Work is 
not connected with the victors’ war- 
effort, and they are to be paid for 


their work. The POWs are required 
only to disclose their names, dates 
of birth, service numbers and ranks. 

On their pail, the prisoners are 
subject to the laws, regulations and 
orders of the detaining power. They 
can be punished (for the crimes they 
commit or might have committed) 
through rccogyiizcd military or judi¬ 
cial piocesses aftei having been 
allowed ihc same facilities and safe¬ 
guards as are available to the armed 
forces of (he dclaining power. 

(There is a prosision in Conven¬ 
tion 111 (Article 3) which strictly 
prohibits wilful killing, torture, cruel 
treatment, outrages on personal 
dignity, taking hostages, passing sen¬ 
tences and carrying them out without 
proper trial in armed conflicts within 
a country not of an intcrn,itional 
nature, or civil wars. While dealing 
with (he revolt in Bangla Desh from 
March 25 to December 16. 1971, 
Pakistani forces were guilty of flag¬ 
rant violation of this provision. 
Even Pakistani medical men lent a 
hand in genocide by killing civilians 
tliiough forced blood ilomjtions. The 
Convention makes those who commit 
such crimes, and those who order 
or countenance their commission, 
pci-sonally liable to punishment. 

In a letter to the U.N, Secretary 
General sent on January 14, 1972, 
Mr. .Samar Sen. India’s permanent 
representative at the U.N.O made 
it clear that in the opinion of the 
Government of India, persons who 
had committed grave crimes such as 
genocide, rape and other crimes 
against humanity arc not entitled to 
any immunity under the Geneva 
Convcnti>)ns, and fh:P the Joint 
Command of the Bangla Desh and 
Indian forces has the right to demand 
their evacuation on behalf of the 
Govcinment of Bangla Desh so that 
they can be taken into custody pend¬ 
ing appropriate legal action under 
the law of the land and under inter¬ 
national law). 

Convention IV: Protection of 
Civilians in Times of War: This Con- ■ 
vention was incorporated in 1949. 

It was felt that as the technology of 
wai underwent changes, wars were 
beginning to involve more and 
more combatants. Therefore, deflriite 
principles were laid down to guide 
international conduct in this matter. 

(Jeitocide: The word genocide 
means “deliberate” extermination of 
a race or a people”. It was used for 
the first time by Prof. „ Raphad 
Lerakin in 1944 in a book dating 
with violations of human ri^ts. 
Subsequently in 1948, the U-Nf^O. 
adopted a Convention on genodde. 
This (Convention took eff&t from 
January 12, 1951. According to it, 
the signatory states confirm that > 
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genocide whethei in time of peace 
or war is a crime under international 
law which they undertake to prevent 
and to punish. According to the 
Convention, genocide means any one 
or more of the following acts against 
a member of a national, racial nr 
religious group; (I) killing memhci^ 
of the group: (2) causing serious 
bodily or mental harm to members 
of the group; (1) tleliberately in¬ 
flicting on the group conditions of 
life calculated to bring about its 
physical destruction in whole or in 
part; (4) imposing measures intended 
to prevent births within the group; 
(51 forcibly transferring children of 
the group to another group. 

Hallstein Doctrine: is a diK'tnnc 
of foreign-policy originally enun¬ 
ciated by Dr. Waller Kallstcin who 
was Secretary of Slate in the 1 oicign 
Office of Fedcial Republic of 
Germany (West Geimanv) from 1951 
to 1958. Dr Hallstein held that 
“any country having dif>lomatic 
relations with (he Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which recognised (he Fast 
German regime would be cominit- 
ting an unfriendly act." Accordingly, 
when •Yugoslavia recognised Fast 
Germany m I9.'^7, Bonn broke olT 
with Bcigiade. But subsequently. 
West (icnuany .ilmosl gave up the 
doctrine because it realised that the 
re-unification of Germany could 
only be possible with cooperation 
from (be communist bloc. 

Recently Pakistan's President 
Bhutto appeared to have evolved a 
Hallstein doctrine of hi.s own when 
he started breaking off diplomatic 
relations with countries which were 
extending recognition to the Sovereign 
Democratic Republic of Bangla Desli. 
Thus Pakistan broke off relations 
with India, Poland, Mongolia, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria etc. But in the 
case of Nepal and Burma, Bhutto 
only withdrew the Pakistani Ambassa¬ 
dors in those countries without 
breaking off diplomatic relations. 

Human Rights, Universal Decla¬ 
ration of: was adopted by the U.N.O. 
on December 10, 1948 as “a common 
standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations.” The Decla- 
lation was meant to ensure that 
human beings everywhere could live 
in dignity and fieedem as 0 ({ual 
partners in human society. But 
neither the U.N. General Assembly 
nor the Security Council nor Secre¬ 
tary General U ThanI had anything 
to say when the human rights em- 
'oodied in the “Declaration'’ were 
wantonly and cruelly trampled under¬ 
foot by the Pakistani goondas let 
loose on Bangla Desh in 1971. The 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights remains a “pious doeJaration” 
as long as thinking among nations 
of the world is dominated by power 
politics. 


Naval and Aircraft Prize Act: 
On l^eccmber 15, 1971, while war 
was raging between India and Pakis¬ 
tan, India’s Parliament passed the 
Navy and Aircraft Prize Act which 
provided (oi the setting up of l*rize 
Courts to go into the merits of 
scizuies ol' contiabands from neutral 
vessels by Indian armed forces either 
on the high seas or in the territorial 
waters of the enemy. Subsequently, 
three Prize Courts were set up in 
terms of the Act. 

Prize: in modern warfare means 
a ship or goods captured by the 
naval forces of a belligerent :\t sea 
or seized in a port. The term can 
also be extended to .aircraft and goods 
carried in them The unixcrsally 
accepted principle is lliai a pn/o 
lias to he adiudicalcd and thereafter 
either released or condemned by the 
sentence of a Prize Court. Such a 
sentence vests the property in the 
captoi and eoiisututcs inieinalional 
title to the piopcrty 

War Crimes: I'he victouons 

allies in the second world war viz., 
the Soviet Unio'i, the U.S.A , Britain 
and Fiance had signed on August 
8. 1945 an .igranicnt setting up an 
lnternalion.il Military Tnbvinal to 
try inaior war criminals among Axis 
pnsoiieis. The chattel setting out 
the juristliclion and functions of the 
I'ribunal set out otTences for which 
an individual could be coiLsidercd 
responsible. Among these offences 
were “muider, extermination, en¬ 
slavement, deportation and other 
inhuman acts committed against any 
civilian popul.ition before or during 
the w.'i” or “persecution on a poli¬ 
tical, r.icial Ol religious basis, whether 
or not in violation of domestic laws." 
It was agreed that the plea of having 
acted on orders from superiors could 
only be treated as an extenuating 
circumstance but not ax a complete 
defence 


Modern Warfare 

Border Sieciiritv Force: The men 
of India’s Hoidei Sectiiily Force 
covered themselves with alory in 
the recent Inilo-Pak conflict. The 
B.S.I'. was launched in 1965 and 
celebrated its sixth anniversary in 
December 1971 wliile the leccnt 
war with Pakisi.m was going on. 
The force is eomniandcd by Mi. 
Khiisto Fiamiirz Riistamji as' Dircv- 
tor General. 

Concussion Bomb; is a new type 
of bomb which the U.S. Air Force 
has been using in Vietnam. It had 
originally been evolved for use in 
clearing dense foliage in jungle areas 
to deal space for landing helicopters. 
TTie bomb is dropped by paiachutc 
from 15,000 feet. When it explodes, 
it starts a concussion wave which 


destroys everything within a radius 
of 1.000 km. The bomb weighs 
6,8(X) kg. and is surpassed only by 
a nuclear weapon in destructive 
power. 

Harrier: is a new fighter-bomber 
dcvelojvcd by Brbain. It is powered 
by a single jet engine and can take 
oir straight up like a grasshopper, 
or from a runway of a few hundred 
feet. This gives it gieal strategic value 
as it can be used from pocket-size 
airfields on mountain tops, from air- 
craft-ciirriers as also from small 
forward airfields. 

Phantom-F4: is a two-seater 

tactical-strike and all-weather inter¬ 
ceptor fiditcr plane being made in 
the U.S.A. Recently, (he U.S.A. 
agreed to supply nearly 50 of these 
aircrati to Israel on the specious pica 
that ii would induce Israel to vacate 
areas of Sinai and to participate in 
negotiations over the re-opening of 
the Suez Canal. A Phantom air¬ 
craft can carry more than J 3,000 lbs. 
of bombs and missiles It can fly 
at a maximum speed cf 1584 m.p.h. 
The Arab States have strongly pro¬ 
tested against the supply of these 
planes to Israel. 

PNS Ghazi; was an American 
Tench class submarine received by 
Pakistan under the U.S. Military 
Assistance Programme in 1964. The 
submarine which carried ten torpedo 
tubes could move at a speed of 20 
knots on the surface and at half 
that speed while submerged. It had 
a crew of 85. It was sunk by the 
Indian Navy in (he initial stages of 
the Indo-Pak conflict of December 
19'’1. 

Territorial Armv: is an auxiliary 
military force made up of people 
who arc civilians in peace and soldiers 
in wai. In the lecent Indo-Pak con¬ 
flict the Territorial Army personnel 
manned the -\ir Defence Regiments. 
.Some infantry units of the Territorial 
Army were on the wai front to re¬ 
lieve the regular army units of certain 
tasks. India’s fcirilorial Army has 
less ih.in .50,tX)0 oflicers and men. 
ITicse men icccivc military training 
in (hen spaic lime. 

U.S.N. Knterprise: is saki to be 
I he world’s biggest nuclear-powered 
aiicraft carrier .it present in service 
with the Seventh Fleet of the U.S 
Navy. It has a displacement of 75,000 
tons, it is nearly four times the size 
of I.N.S. Vikiaitt. It is powered 
by eight nuclear reactors and can 
cniise for five years without refuel¬ 
ling. It has a speed of 3.1 knots. 
Its deck area is about 4.5 acres and 
it can hold 70 to 100 aircraft. It 
has luxurious aii-conditioned accom¬ 
modation for 4(X) oflicers and more 
than 4,0(X) men The ship was built 
in 1961. Its name came into the 
news in Dccciiilvi 1971 when Nixon 
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moved tJie Seventli llcti fioni the 
Gulf o( I onkin lo the Indi in (Xtan 
to fnglitcn Indu 


Persons 

AclMempung, 11. Col IK is a 
40-ycar o'd arijiv ottuei ol Ghina 
His name came in the news on lanuaiy 
13, 1972, when he oveithrtw th.* 
goveinmcnl of Dr Kofi Husia in 
his country lit c'laigtd Dr Biisia’s 
government with nialpia< tievs eco¬ 
nomic misir.in igemtni and arbi 
trary arrtsts At the lime he took 
over, Dr Busia was away in I ondon 
for medic il attention Col Achaun 
pong had been a regioiud adminis 
trator toi some lime alter tin 1966 
annv I ikc inci in which Di Kwame 
Nktiimah had been ovciti lown 

\kbsir Khan, Major Cicncral 
Like his intnd Nixon of the U S A , 
Pitsident Bhutto of Pakistin also 
has acqiuitd a National Ssciiiitv 
Advi er He is M 'joi Gencril Akbai 
Khan who had in 1947 assumed tht 
o/ias of Gtoci il lanq to diicct >he 
Pakistan operations in kashmii 
He was Pakisl is Chief of Cionnal 
Stall in 19^1 when he was charged 
with having been the prime niovei 
in a conspiracy to sei/e powci from 
Prime Minister 1 laquat Ah Akbar 
Khan was convicted and sentenced 
but was released after serving a 
short prison sentence 

Anderson, Jack is a well known 
American journalist who was rc 
cently in the limelight tor publishing 
inside information on the U S 
Government’s Mrategv diini'i: the 
Indo-Pak war oJ Detcmlier I9‘'l Mi. 
Anderson entered journalism as a 
member of the staff ot Mr Diew 
Pearson who specialised in givin" 
his readers news behind the news 
After Mr Pearson’s dcatli, Mr. 
Anderson has taken his place He 
writes a newspaper column which is 
published in about 700 newsp ipers 
With his tireless energy, Mr Andcr 
son has exposed lo public view a 
number of skcleH'ns in the cupboards 
of the U S Administration Regard¬ 
ing inlormition brought to light bv 
him about expert Kissinger’s lole in 
fashioning U S policy (owaids Indci 
recently. Mi Anderson defended Ins 
action by saying that the Xdmims- 
tration had no right to tell lies. 

A/ad, Abdus Saniad; the Foreign 
Munster of Bangla Desh sp^nt niany 
years m Pakistani jails before his 
count I y won ficcdom in December 
197] For sevcial momhs before that 
he had been loiiung the world to 
appiise people ot sulTenngs which 
the people ol Bangla Desh were 
undergoing for the sake of freedom 
He was one ot the members ot the 
Bangla Desh Mission to the United 
Nations A few dajs aftei that 


coupliy became independent, he wa<- 
ipiiointed Poicign Ministei ol the 
Dcmociatic Rtpubhc 

Berryman, John; was a ‘iT-vear 
old Amtiican poet who had won the 
Puht/ct Piiiie tot poetry in 1965 
lilt pod coinmitled suiudc on 
lanuary 7 1972 Bcnyman was a 
disl/nguishcc' poet and scholar It 
was his book Sik/i/i St‘\tn Hteam 
Son"\ winch had won the Pulit/er 
Pii/c III l%5 

Bc'Moor. 11. Gen. G.G.: w.is 
lookm., alici the Raiaslhan boidci 
in the icccnt Jndo Pak conllict Tic 
IS the O O C-in ( Southern Com¬ 
mand 11 Citn Bevvoor has held a 
ni.mbci of seiiioi s'alT appointments 
He had been appointed Deputy Chief 
of ihc Simv Staff in 1967 and decorat¬ 
ed with the Pi irn Vishisht Seva 
M^dil Rcicntlv he w IS ciccc laled 
wiih the Padua Bhushan 

Riiiiclie, Of Ralph* who died in 
Dcctmhei 1971 w ■. 1 black Amdi- 
c an WHO distitiguishcd I’unclf in 
the icadctTuc, the diplom uie ind the 
adnnnisti itiec simeics He was best 
known toi Ins siiccwSskil mediation 
lietwcen Isiacl and the ^i ib conn 
tries in 1948 and 1947 lor ihii 
lehicccrtept he was awuded the 
Nobel Pc cc Pi I e He was foi some 
time Principal Dneefor in the U N 
Tiusiccship Dcpattmcnl In that 
capacity he was closely connected 
with al' peace-keeping opuations 
iinJcitafe'n b> the UNO As a 
member ol Ihc UN Secietaiiah he 
had been a pillai of strength to the 
woild body 

Busi. 1 , Dr Kofi: was Piime 

Minister ol tdiani tiM lanuarv H 
1972 when his regime was over- 
tin own by It Col IK Achaempone 
commander ol an infantry biigade 
Di Busu had become the Prime 
Minister ol f<hana on September 
3, 1969, when his Piogiessivc Party 
won 105 of the I4'J soils in the 
National Assembly Tht ovcithn^w 
of Dr Busia’s government followed 
widespreaif disionttoi over a 44"„ 
dcvaluTtion of the currency in Decern 
ber 1971, increasing inflation and 
uncmplovmcnt 

Chatterjee, Nhnial Chandra, was 
a leading Indian juiist and parlia¬ 
mentarian. He was educated at 
Calcutta and London Farly in his 
career he joined the Hindu Maha- 
sabha in which he played an active 
pari from 1947 onward He ic- 
maincd a mcmbei of the Lok Sabha 
for three terms He was also a 
member ol the Supreme Couit Bar 
Association Vice-President of the 
Indian Branch of the International 
Commission of Jiinsls and President 
of All India Civil Liberties Couiial. 
He presented India’s case al the Kutch 
International rrihimal. He died m 
J a n u a I y 1972 at the age of 76. 


Chen ^i: who died on January 
6, 1972, at the age ol 71 had been 
Foreign Minister of the People’s 
Republic of China till 1969 After 
that Mr Chi Pcng-Fei has been 
acting Foreign Minister Mi. Chen 
^ 1 held the rank of Marshal and was 
a member ot the Standing Committee 
ol the Politburo, the highest organ 
of the Chinese Communist Party 

9 

Chevalier, Maurice: who died 
on Januaiy 2, 1972, at the age of 
93 was a legend in the show business 
He made his debui as a stage aitist 
70 >cdis ago 111 Deccmbei 1901 
During the succcHiding years, he 
enterl.iined millions .ns a singer, 
comedian and dancer borne of the 
lilms in which he appeared were 
/ Parade Lo\e in the 

if u I noun rtc 

Chi Pciig-I Cl. is the new l-orcign 
Minisfei ol t lima Mr. Clii who is 
61 Had been the acting Foreign 
Minister ot the countty since early 
1971 when '1 ushal Chen Yi had 
fallen ill C hi had been appointed 
Vics-Foreign Mini^tei in 1965 
Before China went icd, he had been 
i political commissar in the Red 
\rm> 

(hoiidh'iry, K.iberi: is the lead 
mg him actiess of Bangla Desh 
While the P.nkistani murderers were 
at large in Bangla Desh she sought 
refuge in Indi.i Here she appeared 
in a fihn .ind also gave some stage 
performances 

Choudhury, Abu Sayeed: the 
Piesident ot Bangla Desh was 
educated at the Presidency College, 
f alcuttd from where he went lo 
I ngland to siudv law He was 
called lo the Bar in 1947 For several 
years ihcieafter, he was a leading 
Banistci in Dacca In 1960, he was 
appointed Advocate General of East 
Pakistan Next year he was elevated 
to the Bench, Later he became the 
Chief Justice of the Dacca High Court, 
At the time the Pakistan Army 
started massacring the people of 
Bangla Desh. Mr Choudhury was 
m London He declaied his allegiance 
to the Bangla Desh movement and 
worked for the cause as head of the 
Bangla Desh Mission in London 
and later at the United Nations 

Oewan, Air Marshal H.C.: is 
the AOC-m-C, India’s Eastern Air 
Command He is a veteran of World 
War II in which he took part in 
cairying out bombing raids on 
Germany For some time, he was 
Commander of the Air Forec plying 
College in Jodhpur In the recent 
Indo-Pak conflict, the lAF bomber 
pilots in his command shot the 
Pakistan Air Force out of the 
Bangla Desh skies in just two days. 
Air Marshal Dewan has been deco¬ 
rated by the Government of India 
with a Padma Bhushan. 
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Dixit, Jyotindra Nath: has taken 
over as India’s hrst Ambassador in 
Bangla Desh. Mr. Dixit, though 
young in age (36) has long experience 
in India's foreign office, wlicre he has 
worked both on the China and Pakis¬ 
tan desks. 

Frederick IX: was King of Den¬ 
mark till January 1972 when he 
succumbed to a heart attack. He was 
known as the most democratic King 
in Scandinavia. He has Inxm suc¬ 
ceeded by Queen Margreihc li. 

Fuller, R. Buckminster: i^ an archi¬ 
tect-engineer famous as the inventor 
of ‘the geodesic dome’ which is a 
structure resembling a big umbrella 
made of light-weight material with 
supporting ribs. According to Mr. 
Fuller, a compressed papei geodesic 
dome having a diameter of 20 feet 
and enough to accommodate about 
20 people can Isc manufactured for 
150 dollars, or nearly Rs 1.500. Such 
structures can help in solving prob¬ 
lems of finding temporary shclte: 
and also in constructing cheap houses. 
Mr. Puller was recently in Delhi to 
design the new Internationa! airpoit 
terminals in Delhi, Bombay and 
Madr^j, at an invitatum from India’s 
Ministry of Oil Aviation and 
Tourism. 

Gaekwad, B.K.: who died in 
New Delhi on December 29. 1971 
was President of the Republican 
Party of India. Mr. Gaekwad had 
been associated with the late Dr. 
Arabedkar. He had taken a leading 
part in converting the Scheduled 
Castes Federation into a political 
organization in 1942. He remained 
a member of the Lok Sabha fnim 
1957 to 1962. Thercaftei he was in 
the Rajya Sabha for two terms. Mr. 
Oaekwad’s death was widely 
mourned. 

Giovanni, Leone: The new Pusi- 
dent of Italy is a lav\>cr-politician. 
known more as an academician than 
as a politician. He has been a law- 
teacher, Speaker of Italy's Chamber 
of Deputies, and his country's Prime 
Minister (twice). Former President 
Saragat named him Senator for life 
in 1967. Signor Giovanni is shoil- 
statured, bespectacled and 63 years 
old. 

Guicciardi, Vittorio Winspeare: 
In terms of the U.N. Security Council 
resolution of December 21, 1971 on 
the situation arising from the recent 
Indo-Pak conflict, former U.S. Secre- 
taiy General U Thant appointed Mr. 
Vittorio Winspeare Guicciardi, a 
60-ycai old Italian diplomat to be his 
spedal representative in India, 
I^kistan and the “Dacca area” (as 
the U.N. refers to Bangla Desh) 
Vto lend his good offices for the solu¬ 
tion of humanitarian problems”. 
Mr. Guiociaidl is Under-Secretary 
General of the U.N.O. and Director 


General of the U.N. olllcc in C»eneva. 
He had complefeil a stutly toui of 
the ihiec affected countries by the 
micldte of January, 1972. 

.lacksoit, Mah ilia: \sds a famous 
American gospel singer. In 1971 she 
was ill India where her tour was a 
grand success. She was a singer with 
a powerful voice. She rejected several 
liictdiive oilers to devote hetself ex- 
clu.sively to gospel singing. She 
died in January, 197?. 

Janah, Siiiul; is an Indian photo- 
graphci well-known foi lus studies 
of India's tribal people. He has co¬ 
authored several hooks on Indian 
tribes with the laic Dr. Verrier Flwin. 
Recently he was awarded the Padma 
Shri. 

Jayarainan, Mrs. Kantakshl: is 
a 32->tai old housewife who wa.s 
lecendv elected of Madras. 

She IS Ihe second lady Ma>or of 
Madras in 15 yeais. Ihc position 
had been occupied by Mrs. Taia 
Cheriyan in 1957-58. 

Jenkins, Ro.v: is the Deputy 
Leader of Biiiain’s Parliamentary 
l.abour Party. He ie».ently visited 
India and Bangla Desh. Mr. Jen¬ 
kins was tile centre of a controversy 
last year when he defied the paiiy 
Icadei Mr. Harold Wilson and sup¬ 
ported the Conservative Government’s 
move for Britain's entry into the 
European C’oinmon Maiket. He is a 
graduate in Political Science and 
Economics. Dining World War JI, 
he seived with the Royal ArtiPery. 
In Mr. Wilson’s Labour Cabinet. 
Mr. Jenkins had been Chancellor 
of the Exchequci. 

Kohli, Vice .Admiral S.N.: is the 
Flag Officer Commanding in Chief 
of the Western Naval Command. 
He was responsible foi planning 
the successful operation by the 
Indian Navy's Western Fleet Task 
Force ofl’ Karachi on Deccmbci 
5. 1971. Vice Admiral Kohli has 
been decorated with the Padma 
Bhicshan, 

Krishnan, Vice Admiral N.: w.is 
the Flag Otficer Commanding of 
the Lasierii Elect of the Indian Navy 
111 the recent Indo-Pak conflict. The 
Eastern I'lect sunk Pakistan Navy’s 
show-piece the U.S. submarine 
Ghazi and accomplished a successful 
blockade of Bangla Desh ports to 
prevent the escape ol Pakistani 
murdcrcis. Vice-Admiral Kii^hnan 
has been aw'arded the Padma Bhushan. 

Kuriivilla, Rear .Admiral E.C.: 

IS the Flag Officer Commanding of 
the Indian Navy's Western Flwt. 
Undei his leadership, the Indian 
Navy struck heavy bliws against the 
Pakistan Navy in its home town of 
Karachi, and sank a number of 
Pakistani naval sliips including the 
Khyher and the Shahjifhan. 


Malik, Jacob: is the Soviet 
Union’s permanent representative 
at the U. N O. He is a seasoned 
diplomat who has served as his 
country’s Deputy Foreign Minister 
and also as the Russian Ambassador 
in Britain. The courageous stand he 
took in the Security Coundi while 
that body was discussing the Indo- 
Pak conflict in Dfccember 1971, 
marked the Soviet Union as a force 
on the side of justic-e and fairplay in 
international alTaiis. 

Maratlie, Dr. C.R.: has received 
the 1972 Republic Day Award for 
the best invention. It is called the 
“mirror .screen arrangement” which, 
according to Dr. .Marafbe, enables 
people in the front row in a cinema 
hall to have a better view of the 
piciure without straining their eyes, 
it is claimed that the invention helps 
to iiicicase the seating capacity of a 
cuicma hall by at leavi 30 per cent. 
Dr. Maiallic is Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Bombay. 

McNamara, Robert: is the Presi¬ 
dent of the World Bank (The Inter¬ 
national Bank for Re-construction 
and Development • I.H.R.D.). He 
was in India in the last week of 
Januaiy 1972 to ^(udy the needs of 
the country and to find out how 
best the World Bank could help 
India to achieve her economic 
objeclives and also meet her repay¬ 
ment obligations in respect of past 
loans. Mr. McNamara had been 
the U.S. Defence Secretary in Presi 
dent Johnson’s Administiation. 

Menon, Prof. M.C.K.: formerly 
Director of the Tala Institute of 
Fundamental Research took over as 
the Chairman of the Indian Space 
Resi‘arch Organization on January 22, 
1972. Prof. Menon is an interna¬ 
tionally known scientist in the field 
of cosmic ray icscarch. He bad his 
education in Bombay and Bristol 
where he got his doctoiate in physics. 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Besides heading Ihe Indian Space 
Research Organization, Prof. Menon 
is also Secretary in the Department of 
Electronics, Government of India and 
Chairman of the Electronics Com¬ 
mission. 

Mitrega, Jan: Visited India in 
the first week of January 1972 at the 
head of a Polish delegation. He was 
once a coal-miner. At present he is 
Poland’s Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Mining and Power. 

Mather Thmsa: is a 61-\ear old 
Roman C’atbolic nun from Albania. 
She started the Sisters of Charity 
Order in Calcutta 24 years ago. 
Since then she has helped a large 
number of the poor, the sick and the 
dying in tlie big city. Recently she 
moved across to Dacca to look after 
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the girls who had fallen victims to 
the excesses committed by the 
Pakistani soldiers. 

Mujibur Rchnian, Sheikh; The 
Prime Minister of Bangla Desh has 
won the battle of fre^om for his 
people aftei undergoing hardships 
for nearly u quarter century. (He 
was thrown into jail for the first 
time by the Pakistan auihoiities in 
1948). After the Wcsl Pakistanis 
tried to suppress the movement for 
a free Bangla Desh by force of arms, 
Sheikh Miijib gave the call for 
indepertdente on Match 25, 1471. 

Thereafter he remained in West 
Pakistan prisons for more than nine 
months awaiting n death sentence. 
The defeat of the Pakistan army in 
Bangla Desh, however, changed the 
.situation and he was released on 
January 8, 1972 and flown to London 
from where he returned to Dacca to 
take charge of the alTaiis of ihe new 
nation. 

Mulla, Capt. M.N.: was the 
Commanding Oflicer of the 1200 ton 
anti-submarine frigate Khukri which 
was torpedoed by an enemy sub- 
mat ine in the Arabian Sea on live 
night of December 9, 1971. Capt. 
Mulla went down with the ship in 
the best tradition of the Navy. He 
was posthumously awarded the Maha 
Vir Chakra. 

Nanak Singh: who died on 
December 28, 1971 in Preetnacar 
was a prominent Punjabi novelist 
and poet. He wrote nearly 50 
Punjabi novel-s some of which were 
translated into other languages. One 
of these, Pavitra Pupi was filmed. 
Nanak Singh icceived many honoiiis 
for his literary latent wliilc he livevl. 

Na/riil Islam: Ihe rebel poet 
ranks witli Rabindranath Tagore and 
Jibanananda Das as one of the major 
poets of Bengal. He hails from 
Burdwan and is married to Promila 
Sengupta. Nazrul Islam is credited 
with investing Bengali poetry with 
a new vigour. His song ChnI, Choi, 
Chal has been adopted by Bangla 
Desh as its marching song. 

Nurul Amin: currently the Vice- 
President of Pakistan is a collabo¬ 
rator from Bangla Desh. In the 
elections held in December 1970 he 
had won a scat in the National 
Assembly as the sole representative 
of Pakistan Democratic Party. After 
the Pakistan army swoop on Bangla 
Desh, he and Iiis followers helped 
Yahya's army in tracking down a 
number of prominent Awami League 
workers. He was originally tipped 
for the Prime Ministership by Yahya 
but settled for the post of Vice- 
President after Bhutto took over as 
the President. 

I'lnputkar, M.G.: was sworn in 
as the acting Lt. Governor of Delhi 


on January 19, 1972, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the sudden death 
of Dr. A.N, Jha a day earlier. Mr. 
Pimputkai belongs to the l.C.S. 
Piom 1965 to 1968 he bad been 
Director of the National .Academy 
ol Administration, Mus.sooric. 
1 hereafter he served as Additional 
Secretary in the Ministry of Health. 
Before joining his new post, Mr. 
Piiiiputkar was Special Secretary in 
the Union Ministry of Home Affairs. 

Raragoolum, Dr. Scewoosagur: 
IS the Prime Minister of Mauritius, 
He was in India in the last week of 
January 1972 to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of economic co-operation 
between his country and India. 

Ra4a, Lt. Humayun: was a 

Bengali army oflicer serving with the 
Pakistan army till January 4, 1972, 
when he hijacked a Pakistani army 
leconnaissancc plane, killed (he pilot 
Major Qasim, and brought tlie plane 
to India. 

Sadiq, G.M.: who died on 

December 12, 1971 had been Chief 
Minister of Jammu and Kashmir for 
seven yeais (from 1965 to 1971). 
He had taken an active part in the 
freedom movement in the state 
fiom the early thirties. In 1947, when 
ti ibak from across the border attack¬ 
ed the state, Mr. Sadiq had orga¬ 
nized the first national militia in the 
State. He was a member of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s cabinet. Later he was 
elected President of the Constituent 
Assembly of the State. He was 
Minister for Education in the cabi¬ 
net headed by Bakshi Ghulam Mohd. 
He rcm.iined out of the cabinet fiom 
October 1965 to 1965 when he took 
ovei as Chief Minister. Mr. Sadiq 
had a progressive outlook and a 
democratic .approach towards poli¬ 
tics. In his stewardship, the state 
matched towards progress in all 
sphcies. His name figuicd in the 
list of award-winners on Republic 
Day (1972). He was honoured with 
the Pidma Vihhushan posthumously. 
He has been succeeded by Syed Mii 
Qasim. 

Saiyidaln, Dr. K.G.: was a noted 
Indian educationist and a former 
SefiClary in the Union Education 
Ministry. He had been educated at 
Aligarh and Leeds Universities. He 
started his career as a Professor of 
Education at the Aligarh Muslim 
UnKersity in 1926 and rose to be¬ 
come the Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India. He wtole a 
number of books on social and cul¬ 
tural subjects. Atulhi Mein Chiragh 
(Lamp in the Storm) written by him 
won a Sahitya Akademi award. 

Sarahbai, Dr. Vikrani A.: ( hair- 
man of India’s Atomic Energy 
Cbmmission and the Indian Space 
Research Organization (ISRO) died 


on December 30, 1971 in Trivan¬ 
drum where he had gone to parti¬ 
cipate in the laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone for the Thumba railway 
station. Dr. Sarabhai was an emi¬ 
nent physicist mainly interested in 
tlie aslrophysica) implications of 
Cosmic Ray Time Variations, Apart 
Irom being a great scientist, he was 
also an cfltcienl administrator. He 
was pusthumoKsiy awarded a Padma 
Vihhushan on Republic Day, 1972. 

Shastri, Prof. K.A. Nilakanta: 
whose 80th birthday was celebrated 
recently in India is an eminent Indian 
historian who has done commen l- 
able work on the history of Soiilii 
India. He is an acknowledged autho¬ 
rity on the Cholas and the Pandyas. 

Scheuer, James: is a U.S. Cong- 
icssman belonging to the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. In Janiiaiy 1972 he 
went on ti visit to the Soviet Union 
but was thrown out by that country 
on charges of inciting Jewish scien¬ 
tists to leave for Isiacl. 

Seliii, P.C.: was the Union 
Minister of Petiolcum and Chemi¬ 
cals till Janaary 29, 1972 when he 
was elected leader of the C^nwess 
Legislature party in Madhya Piadcsh. 
On the same day, he took over from 
Mr. Shyania Charan Shukla as the 
Chief Minister of the State, 

Setiina, Dr. H.N.: was recently 
appointed Chairman of India's 
Atomic Energy Commission. Mr. 
Sethna wlio is a Chemical Engineer 
has been closely connected with 
A.E.C’. ever since the Commission 
was founded. He has been one of 
the moving spirits behind thcTrombay 
ur.in.um metal and plutonium plants. 
Before taking up his present assign¬ 
ment. he was Director of the Bhabha 
Atomic Re.scarch Centre. Trombay. 

Sidki, Dr. Aziz: recently took- 
over as the Prime Minister of Egypt 
from Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi. Dr. 
Sidki holds a City Planning degree 
fiom Harvard and, in his former 
capacity as the Industrial Minister, 
did a lot for the industrial revival 
of his country. Ur. Sidki has been 
described as more of a manager 
than a party politician. He can get 
along better with both the big powers 
and is much younger (51) as com¬ 
pared to his predecessor who was 72. 

Smith, Betty: was an American 
novelist. She became famous as the 
author of .4 Tree Grown in Brooklyn, 
the story of a young girl’s life in 
Brooklyn at the turn of the century. 
The book became the best-seller of 
1943 and sold six million copies, 
ranking second only to Gone with 
the Wind. Miss Smith wrote thiee 
other novels and 70 plays. She died 
on January 18, 1972 at the age of 75. 
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TbJnouselic, General; was the 
self-styled Conimander-in-Chief of 
the Naga underground aiiuy till 
December 22, 1971, when he sut- 
rendered to the Indian Security 
Forces in Dacca. He had been the 
leader of the first ^ng of about 150 
hostiles to China in 1966. He had 
succeeded Mowu Anganii as the 
“Commander-in-Chief” of the under¬ 
ground array when the lat'cr was 
captured in March 1969 in India. 

Tirib, Swami Ramanand'. was a 
veteran freedom-fighter and Sarvo- 
daya leader. He had led the freedom 
movement against the Ni/ani’s rule 
m the Hyderabad Stale, lie was 
very active in the politics of Hydera¬ 
bad for nearly a decade from 1942. 
He was also a well-known trade 
union leader. He died on January 
22. 1972 at the age of 68. 

Tvardmsky, Alexander: irad been 
editor of the Soviet Literary louinal 
/Vovy Mir t'oi many years. Dining 
hrs stewardship of the journal, A'my 
Mir published the works of dissident 
writers like Sol/henvisin. Tvaidovsky 
himself wiote several books and 
published a collection of poems. He 
had won the Order of Lenin twice. 
He dietf in Deccirv' cr 1971. 

Waldheim, l)r. Kurt: who has 
taken over as the fourth Secretary 
General of the United Nations Orga¬ 
nisation is a 5.1-year old Austrian 
lawyer-diplomat, who is known in 
Ins country as “a man with no 
enemies”. Dr, Waldheim holds a 
Doctorate in Law from Vienna 
and is also a graduate of the Vienna 
Consular Academy. He had been 
Austria’s Foreign Minister fiom 1968 
to 1970. bvei since Austria wa.s 
admitted to the United Nations, he 
had Iveen leprescnting that country 
in the world body. He is known as 
a stiict dtsciplinarian and efficient 
administrator. 

WiDzer, Herr Otto: has bam the 
Foreign Minister of the German 
Democratic Republic (F,ast Germany) 
since 1965. Mr. Win/er is a printer 
by training. He took part in the 
resistance movement against the 
Nazis in the thirties and later had 
to seek asylum in the Soviet Union. 
After' World War II he returned to 
Berlin. Herr Winzer visited India in 
January 1972. 


Places 

.Arunachal Pradesh: The new 
Union Territory of Arunaphal Pradesh 
inaugurated on January 20. 1972 has 
an area of 31.400 sq. milts, mostly 
mountain ranges bordering Tibet 
and Burma. It has a population of 
4,40,000 composed mainly of hill 
tribes. Arunachal Pradesh had been 
known as North East Frontier Divi¬ 


sion up to 1950, when it came to be 
known as NEFA oi North hast 
Frontier Agency. Col. K.A.A. Raja 
IS the Chief Commissioner of the 
Union Territory. 

Bahrain: is a new island Stale in 
the Persian Gulf. On January 7, 
1972, It was rcpoited in Washington 
that the U.S.A. had signed an agice¬ 
ment with the new Stale to use 
Brit.iin's old naval base as a station 
for its small Middle Fast Fleet. 
(The agreement was signed on Decem¬ 
ber 23, 1971). This fleet consists 
of two destroyei s, a seaplane, and the 
flagship of the Force. According to 
U.S. officials, the aim of the agree¬ 
ment is to show the U.S. flag in the 
Gulf and the Red Sea areas. 

Bongaigaon; is a place ncailv 
177 km. from Gauhati in Assam. 
On January 19, 1972. Prime Miiustci 
Indira Gandhi wen! to Bongaigaon 
to perform tiie foundation stone 
laying ceremony of a R.s. lOO-ciorc 
icfinery-cum-pet rochemical cornplcs 
which had been sanctioned by the 
Centre in 1969 following a big agita¬ 
tion in the Stare. The Refinery is 
cspectcd to Sturt work m 1975. It 
will have a million tonnes capacity. 
Besides, it will piodute neaily 30,000 
tonnes of polyester staple fibre. 

Croatia: is one of the six consti¬ 
tuent Republics of Yugoslavia. In 
November 1971, lollowmg President 
Tito’s criticism of nationalistic trends 
in the Republic, its Prime Miiusiei 
resigned. Since then there lias been 
a crisis in relations betwan Yugosla¬ 
via’s Federal Governnient and the 
Croatian Republic over moic local 
autonomy, parliculaily in political 
and economic maitcis. President 
Tito himself belongs to Croatia 
Despite affinities of race and language 
the Croats and the StTbs in Yugo¬ 
slavia have often been involved in 
keen rivalry in the political and leli- 
gious spheres. 

Farakka: lalks with Pakistan 

over the construction o( the l-arakka 
Barrage in W'est Bengal had ended 
inconclusively about a year ago. 
A new scries of talks over the pro¬ 
ject began belwan the Ciovcrnmcnl 
of India and the Uangla Desh rcpie- 
sentatives on January 22, 1972. The 
otficer who had earlier represented 
Pakistan at the utiks belonged to 
Ilangla Desh and he now represents 
Bangla Desh in a vastly changed 
setting. 

Ichbogil: is a tiny village between 
Wagah on tlie Indo Pak border and 
Lahore, situatal on the btuik of a 
canal which takes its name from the 
village. The canal is one of the 
network of replacement canals built 
by Pakistan under the Indus Water 
Treaty of 1960. India Nns contri¬ 
buted money to the construction of 


such canals. The Pakistanis have 
developed the Ichhogil canal into a 
water baincr forming part of the 
defences of the city of I-aliore. Both 
hanks of the canal have gun emplace¬ 
ments and concrete bunkers built into 
them. 

Idikki; came into existence as 
the llth district of Kerala on 
Januaiy 26, 1972. Covpring an area 
of 5,160 sq. miles, the new district 
has a population of 7 lakhs. It is 
essentially u plantation region abound¬ 
ing in tea, rubber and cardamom. 
It has been named after the Canadian- 
aided Idikki hydel project, one of liie 
biggest in Asia. 

Indira Docks: On December 21, 

1971, the Bombay Port Trust renamed 
Alexandra Docks as the IndiraDock.s 
to commemorate the victory achieved 
by our jawans under the dynamic 
leadership of Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 
The Docks had been commissioned 
in 1914. 

Loiigewala: lies in India about 
15 miles from the Indo-Pak border 
m Rajasthan. In the conflict of 
December, 1971, Pakistan’s armoured 
forces made a massive thrust at it, 
but the attack was repulsed by the 
Indian forces which destroyed as 
many as 37 Chinese T-59 tanks with 
which the Paki.vtaiiis had come. 

Malta; Malta consists of two 
islands having a total area a little 
less than 122 sq. miles. Tt came imder 
British protation in 1802 when the 
people living on the islands asked 
the British to protect them against 
Napoleon. The islands won in¬ 
dependence in September 1964. 
Before leaving, Britain had entered 
into a defence agreement with Malta. 
In terms of the agreement, the former 
got the use of some military bases in 
the island. Over the years, tire arrange¬ 
ments became a source of increasing 
friction between Britain and Malta. 

In January 1972, matter's came 
to a head when the Labour Prime 
Minister of the island, Mr. Dom 
Mintolf demanded more money 
from Britain for the use of the island 
bases. Britain was not inclined to 
pay but subsequently agreed to re¬ 
negotiate on being pressed by its 
NATO partners who feared that the 
bases may be offered to Russia. 

Manipur: Following the re¬ 

organization of States in 1957 Mani¬ 
pur had been given the status of a 
Union territory. On January 21, 

1972, It was given full statehood with 
a 60 member Legislative .A,ssembly. 
Out of these seats, 20 will be re¬ 
served for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. The Slate will 
have one seat in the Rajya Sabha 
and two in the Lok Sabha. 

Meghalaya: The new state of 
Meghalaya inaugurated by Prime 
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Minister fndirn Gundhi on January 
20. 1972, has an area of 22,476 sq. 
miles and a population of nearly a 
million, li nviII have a Legislative 
Assembly widi 60 membc4s, out of 
whom 50 will belong to Scheduled 
Tribes, The Slate wili have one seat 
in the Rajya Sabha and two seats in 
the I.ok Sabha. 

Mizoram: was inaugurated as a 
Union territory on January 21, 1972. 
Previously known as the Mizo Hills 
District of Assam, Mizoram has 
an area of 81,000 sq. miles and a 
population of .1,20,000. It has its 
own legislature and Council of 
Ministers. Mr. S.J. Das is the Chief 
Commissioner of the new Union 
Territory. 

My Khe: Mi. Seymour Hcish, 
the U.S. journalist who had first 
broken the story of the My Lai 
massacre by American troops in 
South Vietnam disclosed in January 
1972, that just one hour after the 
My Lai happening in March 1968, 
U.S. troops at My Khe (another 
South Vietnamese village nearby) 
had shot about 100 women, children 
and old people. Details of the 
massacre were published in the 
New Yorker magazine. Mr. Hersh 
named the Company of American 
troops involved in the My Khe 
massacre. The ollicer said to have 
ordered the massacre was named as 
Lt. Thomas Willingham. 

Nagar Parker: is the head¬ 
quarters of the Thar Parker district 
of Sind. The town was captured by 
the Indian forces after a night long 
battle on December 9, 1971. 

Okinawa: In the course of talks 
with the Japanese Premier in the 
U.S.A. in January 1972, it was 
announced that the U.S.A. would 
return the island of Okinawa to 
Japanese sovereignty on May 15 
this year, 

Ranganathathiltu: or the i.sland 
of Ranganatha is situated 10 miles 
fiom Mysore on the river Cauvery. 
It is a bird sanctuary. There is a 
another bird sanctuary at Vedan- 
thangal near Madras. 

Sakesar: was till December 4, 
1971, the location of a forbidding 
complex of radar installations and 
gun defences for the Pakistan Air 
Force. It was located nearly 20 miles 
cast of Mianwali on the southern¬ 
most spur of the Khewra salt range in 
Pakistan. Hunter fighter-bombers 
of the I.A.F. pounded Sakesar on 
December 4 and 5 and rained rocket 
projectiles and cannon shells on the 
installation, leaving it smouldering. 

Tripura: which w-as given the 
status of a full-fledged .Slate in the 
Indian Union on January 21, 1972, 
has an area of 4,000 sq. miles and 


a population of nearly 16,00,000. The 
new Slate will have a Legislative 
Assembly with 60 seals in it. Out 
of these seats, 6 are reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes and 19 for the 
Scheduled Tribes. The State has 
cue scat in the Rajya Sabha and two 
in the Lok Sabha. 

Union of Arab Kmirates: I'lic 
Union of Arab I'miratcs is a new 
state linking six former Sheikiidom'i 
of the Pci Sian Gulf- Abu Dhabi, 
Dubai. Sharjah, Ajman. Fujirah 
and Umm all Ouaiwain. The Pre.si- 
dent of the new state is Sheikh Zaid 
bin Sultan al Nahayan. The six- 
nation union was inaugurated on 
December 2, 1971. The new Union 
has signed a treaty of friendship 
with Britain with which its consti¬ 
tuent stales had tieaty relations 
dating back to 1820. The coast¬ 
line of the new Union extends for 
400 miles from the frontier ol the 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman to 
the Qatar Peninsula. The total 
area of the seven states (including 
Ras-al-Khaimah which has imi 
joined the Union) is 32,000 .sq. miles 
with a population of 1,80,000. The 
new Union has become the 132nd 
member of the U.N.O. 

Zlro: is the Administrative 

Capital of Subansjn District in NEFA 
now known as Arunachal Pradesh. 


Science 

Hologram: is a slightly grey but 
transparent sheet of film. Wiieii 
developed, the film produces a sharp 
image which can be seen with the 
help of a special light. It is a three- 
dimensional image behind the film. 
An on-lookcr looking at the film 
feels as if he were looking into a room 
through a window. If a hologram is 
cut into pieces, each piece carries 
the whole image. This sort of 
photograpliy (known as holography) 
is used in lyre-testing, microscopy, 
analysis of jet engines etc. It was 
invented by Dr. Dennis Gabor, tlie 
British scientist who won the Nobel 
Prize for Physics in 1971. Holo¬ 
graphy makes use of laser light. 

Infrasounds: are sounds with 

intcn.se low frequency vibrations 
below the range of human hearing. 
According to a British survey, cars 
and trucks travelling at great speed 
produce infrasounds not audible 
to the drivers and cause accidents. 

Selectrode: is a sen.sitive soil¬ 
testing instrument being developed 
by Di. Carl G. Lamm, Professor 
of Organic ChcmisHy in the Copen¬ 
hagen Technical University, l^n- 
mark. According to Or. Lamm, 
the selectrode will enable quick and 


efficient on-the-spot soil-analysis. 
The scienii.st will merely have to 
plant It 111 the soil, and read out 
measurements of the soil's nutrient 
content, salinity and fertility. 


Space Research 

Acrosats: arc geostationary satel¬ 
lites sent up^ to control air traffic. 
According to an agreement recently 
arrived at between the Federal 
Aviation .Administration of the U.S.A. 
and the ten-member European Space 
Research Organisation, twelve aero- 
.sats arc to be shot up to control air 
traffic. The system is expected to 
start working by 1980. 

Apollo-16: On Deccmlier 8, 

1971, the A polio-16 command 
module and lunar-ship were placed 
atop a Saturn-5 rocket and later 
rolled on to the launching pad. The 
spacecraft is due for being launched 
to the moon on April J6, 1972 with 
astronauts Jt'hn Young, Charles 
Duke and Thomas Mattingly aboard. 
The mission is expected to last 
12 days. 

Communication Satellitei, Inter- 
ceptiou of: In December' 1971 the 
Soviet Union succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing a spy .satellite in spact. Com¬ 
menting on the achievement, A vlalion 
H'eek, a U.S. magazine said, “Ability 
to intercept reconnaissance satel¬ 
lites would be a major advantage 
to a major power. The Soviets now 
appear to possess this capability 
along with the capability of inter¬ 
cepting high Hying communication 
vehicles.” 

Mars, Signs of Life on: A Russian 
man-made device recently landed by 
Marx-3 on Mars, the next dooi 
neighbour of (he earth in space, has 
helped scientists m discovering 
traces of oxygen on the red planet. 
The presence of carbon dioxide in 
the Martian atmosphere had been 
delected by G.P. Kuiper iit 1967. 
Some observations made in 1963 
indicated the presence of water 
vapour in the Martian atmosphere, 
it is said that the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure on Mars is something like what 
may be found at a height of 80,000 
feet on the earth. The Martian year 
is equal to 26 months on the earth. 
Near the Equator of the planet, day 
temperatures go up to nearly 77 
degrees F but at night the mercury 
can fail to —76 degrees F. Scientists 
think .some tvpc of life adapted to 
Martian conditions may be there on 
the red planet, and with certain pre¬ 
cautions, even a human being may 
be able to survive on it. 

Pioneer-I|- The U.S. Space 
Agency NASA was to have launched 

(ContJ. on page 512) 
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CRICKET 

Australia Vs. Rest of World 
Tests: The World XI defeated 
Australia by nine wickcls in 
the fifth and final Test at 
Adelaide on February I and 
thus cliiKhed the senes 2—1. 
The other two matches liad 
remained inconclusive. 

Scores: AusttaHa'. ."^11 and 
201. Rest of World: 367 and 
146 for one. 

Rain robbed Australia of 
victory in the fourth Test which 
concluddU at S\diKV on January 
13. 

Scores: Australia: 312 and 
546. Rest of World: 211 and 173 
for five. 

(Captains: Australia : fan 
Chappel, R.O.W. Gary Sobers) 

Ranji Trophy: The knock¬ 
out stape of the Ranji 'Irophy 
was reached on January 31 when 
league matches in the five zones 
were completed. As a result of 
these, the teams left for the 
final stnpe arc: Punjab and 
Railways (North Zone), Bombay 
and Maharashtra (West Zone), 
Mysore and Hyderabad (South 
Zone). Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh (Central Zone) and 
Bengal and Bihar (East Zone). 

Cooch-Bihar Trophy: East 
Zone won the all-India Schools 
Cricket final and lifted the Cooch- 
Behar Trophy beating North 
Zone by 59 runs. Scores: 

Rast Zone: 294 and 279. 
North Zone: 333 and 181. 


FOOTBALL 

Rovers Cup: M o h u n 

Bagan of Calcutta, the holders, 
won the Rovers Cup Football 


Tournament for the second year 
in succession when they defeat¬ 
ed Vasco Sports Club of Goa in 
the final at Bombay on January 
31 by a solitary goal scored in 
the first half. Mohun Bagan 
had also won this cup m 1955, 
1966 and 1968. 

One of the oldest tourna¬ 
ments in the country, the Rovers 
Cup was first competed for in 
1891 and was won by Worces¬ 
ter Reel men t. 


TABLE TENNIS 

33rd National Champion¬ 
ships: B. Saikumar, captain of 
the Mysore team, emerged the 
new champion when he defeat¬ 
ed Niiaj Bajaj of Maharashtra 
in the n’cn’s singles of the 33rd 
National Table Tennis Cham- 
pionship.s at Hyderabad on 
January 9. 

Kaity Chargenian of Maha¬ 
rashtra. the reigning national 
champion, became the undis¬ 
puted queen of t.iblc tennis 
when she won the wouicn's 
singles crown for the third year 
in succession. She further 
covered herself with glory by 
annexing the women’s doubles 
and the mixed doubles titles. 

RESULTS 

Men’s singles: B. Sai¬ 

kumar (Mysore) beat Niraj 
Bajaj (Maharashtra), 21-17, 
24-22, 21-19. 

Women’s singles: Kaity 

Chargenian thfaharashtra) beat 
Rupa Mukherjee (Bengal), 21- 
19, 21-19, 21-16. 

Men’s doubles: Subhas 

Kulkarni and K.S. Vac ha 
(Maharashtra) beat Mir Kasim 
Ali and Dilip Raj Saxena 


(Hyderabad^ 12-21, 21-18, 21- 
15, 18-21, 21-18. 

Women’s Doubles: Kaity 
Chargeman and Kashmira Patel 
( Maharashtra) beat Rupa 
Mukherjee and Kaiavati Sita 
(Bengal), 21-18, 21-18, 21-14. 

Mixed doubles: K a i t 
Chargeman and F.R. Khodaiji 
( Maharashtra) beat U s h a 
Sunderraj and K. Jayanl 
(Myson^, 21-17, 21-14, 21-14. 

Boys’ Singles: S.R. Bala- 
chandran (Kerala) beat A.T.M. 
Yahya (Hyderabad), 21-14, 21- 
II, 16-21, 18-21, 21-3. 

Girls’ Singles: N. Mowla 
(Maharashtra) beat Nandini 
Kulkarni (Maharashtra). 21- 
19, 15-21, 21-19, 21-^, 21-13. 

Veterans’ Singles: V.S. 

Murugesh (Railways) beat G. 
Kalmir (Maharashtra), 21-11, 
21-8, 21-9. 

Team events: Maharashtra 
made a record, winning all the 
four titles in men, women, 
boys and the newly-introduced 
gills events in the Inter-Asso¬ 
ciation Championships. 

Inter-Institution Champion¬ 
ship: Tatas won the Inter- 

Institution Championship beat¬ 
ing Railways by five matches to 
three. 

New Pattern: The Table 
Tennis Federation has decided 
to reorient the method of play 
in the team events in the 
National Championships on 
the pattern of the World Cham¬ 
pionship by dividing the teams 
into smaller groups in the first 
stage of the competition thus 
giving a chance to teams of 
equal calibre to play against 
each other in the second stage. 


BASKETBALL 

National Championships: 
Services retained the Todd 
Memorial Trophy when they 
defeated Indian Railways by 
72 points to 60 in the final of 
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the men’s singles of the 22nd 
National Basketball Champion¬ 
ships at (’ochin on January 30. 
This was Services’ third victory 
in a row and fourteenth since 
the inception of the Champion¬ 
ship in 1951. Farlier, the 
Championships were held under 
the aegis of the Indian Olympic 
Association from 1934 to 19.‘'0 
only eight times. 

In the women’s section also, 
the holders. West Bengal, re¬ 
tained the title defeating last 
year’s runners-up Maharashtra, 
40-32. 


IIOCKFY 

Olympic Championship: 
The international Hockey Fede¬ 
ration announced in Brussels 
on January 30 that the 16 teams 
for the Olympic Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship to be held at Munich 
had been grouped as follows: 

Group A: Pakistan, West 
Germany, Spain, Belgium. 
France, Malaysia, Argentina and 
Uganda. 

Group B: Australia, India, 
Kenya. Ifolland, New Zealand, 
Britain, Mexico and Poland. 

Ohyan Cband Tournament: 
Northern Railway, Delhi, 
lifted the Dhjan Chand Hocke> 
trophy with a 1-0 victory over 
holders Sikh Regimental Centre, 
Meerut, at Agra on January 24, 


CYCLING 

.Junior National Cham¬ 
pionships: Rajasthan and 

Madhya Pradesh were declared 
champions in boys’ and girls’ 
sections respectively, in the 
fifth Junior National C)cling 
Championships which con¬ 
cluded at Patiala on January 22. 

In the bo>s' section Rajas¬ 
than secured 39 points and 
Punjab were runners-up with 
19. Madhya Pradesh came on 
top in the girls’ section with 


44 points and Andhra finished 
second with 10. 

Jaswinder Singh of Punjab 
and Miss N. Fruvall of Andhra, 
both under 14, created new 
national lecords in the .500 
metres time trial in their res¬ 
pective sections. Jaswinder re¬ 
turned a timing of 43 6 seconds 
against the previous best of 
45-2 seconds and Miss Fruvall 
clocked 49-8 seconds against 
the previous mark of 53 seconds. 
Another national record fell 
when Rchmat Ali of Rajasthan 
won the 50 km. road race for 
boys under 18 in 1 hour, 28 
minutes and 4 seconds. The 
previous record was held by 
Randhir Singh of Bihar at 1 
hour, 34 minutes and 15 seconds. 


BOXING 

Hawa Singh Retires: Boxer 
Hawa Singh of the Services, 


twice Asian gold medalist and 
Arjuna Award winner, has hung 
his gloves. Joining the Brigade 
of Guards, Kota at the age of 
16, Hawa Singh won the 
national lightweight title in 
1958-59 and retained it for two 
years. In,l 960-61 he claimed the 
national light heavyweight crown. 
He attained his goal by clinch¬ 
ing the national heavyweight 
title in 1965 and won the Asian 
golil medal at Bangkok next 
year. He repeated the perfor¬ 
mance by bagging the same 
double in 1970. 


OLYMPICS 

Munich Getting Set: Munich, 
which is to host the XX Olym¬ 
pic Games this summer from 
August 26 to Septen\ber 10, 
is bracing for the world sports 
meet. (M.L.K.) 


Current General Kmiwledge 

(Conti/, from /wi'c 5i0) 


on )-cbruary 27. 1972 Pioneer \h 
its first space probe aimed at Jupiter. 

|Ini\oi.>c, Arc of: According lo 
Dr. Cicoigc Abell, Chainnan of the 
Department of Astronomy at the 
University of California (Li.S.A.), 
new measurements of distant gala.MCs 
indicate that the universe might he 
20,000 million yiars old rather than 
10,000 million years as has been 
liclicved till now. 


Hiscellaneous 

Amar Jawan Jyoti: To iionour 
India's unknown warrior Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi lighted the Amor 
Jawan Jyoti at the India Gate on 
Republic Day, l‘)72. The Jyoti will 
remain at the India Gate perma¬ 
nently to enable people to pay their 
homage to the jawans who lay down 
their lives in the defence of the 
nation. 

Golden Arron: is a 11-km. 

railway track built by the Indian 
Railways in the Pakistani area 
occupied by the Indian Army in 
Sind in the Indo-Pak conflict of 


December 1971. The track was 
built within 40 hours close on the 
heels of the advancing army, in the 
face of constant enemy attack from 
air. Two railway olficials, Mr. 
Jagdish Lai and Mr. S.S. Gujral 
have been awarded the Padma Shri 
foi the achievement. 

Lok Sabha, Strength of: After 
the rc-organi/ation of the Eastern 
region into five States and two Union 
Territories, three new lok Sabha 
Constituencies have come into being. 
These are Diphu (ST) in Assam, Tura 
(ST) in Meghalaya and Miroram. 
With the three additions, the Lok 
Sabha will now have S24 seats in¬ 
cluding the two .Anglo-Indians nomi¬ 
nated by the President. 

Pearce Commission: is a Commis¬ 
sion appointed by the British Govern¬ 
ment to find out the re-action of the 
black Rhodesians to the agreement 
on Rhodesia's constitutional future 
which it has arrived at with the 
government of Mr. ian Smith in 
Salisbury. The Commission began 
its work in Rhodesia in January, 
1972, but was handicapped 
because of various obstacles put in 
its way by the Smith regime. 
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Changing North-East 

~ Aftermath of Bangla Liberation 


—Spectator 


'T*HE liberation of Bangla 
* Desh has been followed by a 
reorganisation of the political 
and administrative set-up of 
India’s north-eastern region. 
In fact, the entire map of that 
part of the subcontinent has 
been re-drawn as a result of 
the events in December 1971 
and January 1972. In the place 
of a large hostile zone lodged in 
the most sensitive part of India, 
a sovereign, friendly nation of 
75 million people, Bangla Desh, 
has emerged. The north-eastern 
regioh of India has been re¬ 
organised into five full-fledged 
states—A s s a m, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya, Manipur and Tri¬ 
pura, and two Union Terri¬ 
tories, Mizoram and Arunachal 
Pradesh (formerly called NEFA). 

Assam and Nagaland were 
already f u 11-fledged States. 
Meghalaya was a ‘sub-State’ 
within the State of Assam. The 
existence of an autonomous 
state within a state was an 
arrangement—the first of its 
kind in India—which came into 
being as a compromise political 
settlement following prolonged 
agitation by the people of the 
Hill Districts of Assam for a 
separate state. After a few 
months of this administrative 
experiment, which satisfied 
neither party, it was decided by 
the Union Government with the 
concurrence of Assam to up¬ 
grade Meghalaya into full 
statehood. Since' Shillong is 
in Meghalaya, Assam now will 
have to build a new capital for 
itself. 

Cultural Wealth 

Manipur and Tripura had 
been kingdoms surviving from 
ancient times with a colourful 


identity of their own in the 
larger mosaic of Indian ethos. 
Tripura was one of the oldest 
princely states, with a conti¬ 
nuity of 1300 years. Manipur 
has a rich cultural heritage, 
famed for its dance and crafts. 
It is a centre of Vaishnava lore 
which has inspired the Manipur! 
dance form. 

The conferment of full 
statehood on these two Union 
Territories is in response to 
the deeply cherished aspirations 
of their people. The emergence 
of Mizoram and Arunachal 
Pradesh as Union Territories 
is also expected to speed up the 
process of integration of the 
tribes inhabiting those areas 
into the national democratic 
polity. The back of the seces¬ 
sionist movement of Mizo hos- 
tiles has already been broken. 

Between them, the five 
States and two Union Terri¬ 
tories cover an area of 98,000 
sq. miles with a population of 
nearly twenty million (of this, 
Assam alone accounts for 14.6 
million). 1 he five states have a 
common Governor (Mr. B.K. 
Nehru) and all the seven units 
have a common High Court. 
Further inter-state links will be 
provided by partial unification 
of services, and the North-East 
Council (NEC). The proposed 
Council will not have executive 
or supervisory powers; its role 
will be merely advisory though 
it will have a secretariat and 
planning organisation of its 
own. Till now, Nagaland has 
not agreed to join the NEC, but 
it may change its stand once the 
advantages of membership be¬ 
come more manifest. 

The political and economic 


problems of the north-east are 
such that they call for an inte¬ 
grated pattern of development, 
which will give maximum benefit 
to all the constituents. The 
liberation of Bangla Desh is of 
the greatest help in this task. 

Security Aspect 

The Security of India’s north¬ 
eastern region had been one of 
the major worries of our poli¬ 
tical leadership and military 
strategists. The Naga and Mizo 
hostilcs used to enjoy the sanc¬ 
tuary of East Pakistan to carry 
on their anti-national activities. 
But this was only a small part 
of the problem. As an eminent 
Indian observer has put it, 
the North-East bad “in many 
ways acquired some of the 
economic and psychological 
attributes of a landlocked 
country or island. Cut off from 
the sea and surrounded by a 
hostile East Pakistan on one 
side, a hostile China to the north, 
and the very difficull and in¬ 
hospitable terrain devoid of 
easy communications to the 
east with Burma, the north¬ 
eastern region has been tenu¬ 
ously linked with the Indian 
heartland through the extremely 
narrow and vulnerable Siliguri 
corridor barely 11 miles wide 
at its waist.” 

In the dark days of Novem¬ 
ber 1962, when the Chinese 
launched their aggression against 
India, it was feared that the 
Siliguri corridor would be cut 
isolating Assam from the Indian 
supply lines. With a friendly 
Bangla Desh in between, faci¬ 
litating through rail and river 
communications, the vulnera¬ 
bility of Assam has now become 
a nightmare of the past. 
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Economic Transformation 

Apart from this strategic 
gain, the magnitude of which can 
be realised by a glance at the 
map, the emergence of Bangla 
Desh as an independent country 
on the best of terms with India 
brings tremendous economic 
advantages to the whole north¬ 
east region, for the economies 
of Bangla Desh and the neigh¬ 
bouring Indian territories are 
largely complementary. The 
partition of India in 1947 had 
created artificial barriers in the 
commercial intercourse between 
them and the economy of the 
whole region including Bangla 
Desh su^ered as a result. 

With the removal of these 
impediments and the clearing 
of transport bottlenecks, a boom 
in agriculture, trade and in¬ 
dustry can be expected every¬ 
where in India’s north-east and 
Bangla Desh. For instance, 
Tripura’s development had been 
severely retarded by its isola¬ 
tion from the rest of India, sur¬ 
rounded as it was on three sides 
by Pakistani territory. Its eco¬ 
nomy had withered because of 
the costs involved in transport¬ 
ing its products such as bamboo, 
timber, fruits and matches 
through a long, circuitous route. 
Now this problem has been 
solved by the short-cuts pro¬ 
vided by the rail, road and river 
navigation systems of East 
Bengal. For that matter, these 
products can find a ready mar¬ 
ket in Bangla Desh itself. In 
return, fish, vegetables and 
eggs can be imported from 
across the border at much less 
cost than for which it is pos¬ 
sible to get these things from 
distant Indian markets. 

Assam, Meghalaya, Manipur 
and other units of the north¬ 
east will also enjoy similar 
benefits from the restoration of 
natural inlets and outlets 
through friendly foreign terri¬ 
tory. For Bangla Desh the 
transport facilities it can pro¬ 
vide to the Indian territorial 
units aiound will be an impor¬ 


tant source of revenue. Fur¬ 
ther, Bangla Desh is now assur¬ 
ed of cheaper Indian coal, oil 
and electricity. (Coal used to be 
imported all the way from 
China and Europe). India is 
also now in a position to meet 
part of their food deficit. On 
the other hand, fish and news¬ 
print from Bangla Desh will 
readily sell in India. Altogether 
the prospects for Indo-Bangla 
trade and economic coopera¬ 
tion arc very bright. 

Master Plan 

The most glittering possi¬ 
bility, however, lies in a long- 
range integrated development 
of the Ganga-Brahmapulra 
basin involving joint efforts 


in flood control, irrigation pro¬ 
jects, riverine navigation, hydro- 
electiic schemes, forestry, soil 
conservation, and tackling of 
natural hazards like cyclones 
which often strike the coastal 
regions. The Farakka barrage 
had been a, thorny issue in 
Indo-Pakistan relations. In 
the new context it should not 
be too difficult to arrive at a 
settlement satisfactory to both 
India and Bangla Desh. There 
are also expectations that the 
integrated development plans 
for the north-east can be ex¬ 
panded to a master plan cover¬ 
ing Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal 
as well, thus providing a grand 
essay in regional cooperation 
amidst national and ethnic 
diversities. 


Reorganised North-East 
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Simon Kuznets: Economist of the Year 


C.S. Prasad 


'T'HE Nobel Prize in Econo- 

mic Sciences was established 
by the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences only three years ago 
with the help of a grant by the 
Bank of Sweden. Prof. Simon 
Kuznets of Harvard University, 
the winner of last year’s Nobel 
Prize for Economics was the 
fourth economist to get the 
award. The first year’s Prize 
(foi Economics) had been 
shared by Ragner Frisch of 
Norway and Jan Tinbergen of 
the Netherlands. 

Kuznets was chosen for the 
distinction for his empirical 
interpretation <>f economic 
growth. This interpretation 
opened the way to a new, pro¬ 
found understanding of the 
economic and social structure 
and the process of development. 
Kuznets’ work has been con¬ 
sistently aimed at giving quanti¬ 
tative precision to economic 
entities which seem to be rele¬ 
vant for the understanding of 
the process of economic and 
social.development. 

The seventy-year old econo- 
n^t was born in the U.S.S.R., 
but came to the U.S.A. at an 
early age and joined the staff 
of National Bureau of Economic 
Research in New York. For 
about twenty years i.e., from 
1936 to 1954, he was Profes¬ 
sor of Economics and Statistics 
at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Before coming to Har¬ 
vard in 1960, he had bwn work¬ 
ing at the Johns Hopkins 
University. Simultaneously with 
his association with the various 
universities, he had been Eco¬ 
nomic Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of China and Adviser to 
the National Income Committee 
of India in the early fifties. He 
is one of world’s great authori¬ 
ties on national income. 


Among his noted works are: 
Cyclical Fluctuation in Retail 
and Wholesale Trade (1926), 
Secular Movements in Produc¬ 
tion and Prices (1930), Seasonal 
Variations in Industry and Trade 
(1934), Commodity Flow and 
Capital Formation (1938), 
National Income and its Com¬ 
position (1941), National Pro¬ 
duct Since 1869 (1946), Upper 
Income Shares (1953), Econo¬ 
mic Change (1954), Six Lectures 
on Economic Growth (1959); 
Capital in American Economy 
(1961), Modern Economic 
Growth (1966), etc. 

Kuznets’ work has created 
new and deeper insight into 
the structure and development 
of the economic and social 
systems since the middle of the 
last century. Like Rostow, he 
has studied in detail the pro¬ 
cess of economic growth. 
Kuznets is concerned with 
WHY and Rostow with HOW 
it happened that at different 
times in modern history, parti¬ 
cular economies progressed 
more than others. Kuznets 
studies the absolute level of 
per capita output whereas Ros¬ 
tow studied the rate of growth. 
According to the Nobel laureate, 
the growth in any single in¬ 
dustry or in any group of in¬ 
dustries seldom follows an even 
path. Developmental process 
is an exponential curve with 
decreasing rate of growth as 
time goes on. 

Kuznets' study of the pro¬ 
cess of growth is an attempt to 
compare the present situation in 
underdeveloped countries with 
the situation obtaining earlier 
in the more developed countries, 
with special reference to the 
factors that seem to be critical 
in respect of the potentialities 
of development. To him, the 


maladies from which the under¬ 
developed countries suffer arc: 
failure to utilize the existing 
potentialities of the economy 
with the given technical possi¬ 
bilities because of social and 
institutional obstacles; back¬ 
wardness in the level and charac¬ 
ter of economic performance in 
comparison with other coun¬ 
tries; and the failure to provide 
a reasonable standard of living 
for a large proportion of the 
country’s population. The sign 
of development on the other 
hand is a high per capita in¬ 
come. While comparing the 
modern underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries with the underdeveloped 
countries of the 18th century, 
he feels that none of the latter 
ever lagged so far behind the 
developed countries of their 
time as do the underdeveloped 
countries today. The pre- 
industrial level in developed 
countries was several times that 
of the most underdeveloped 
countries today. There was 
continuity and consistency over 
the last century. Population 
growth in most of older under¬ 
developed countries like India, 
China, Indonesia was less rapid 
in the last century than in most 
developed countries. The rate 
of growth of population never 
exceeded 10% per decade in 

“How Clever, Henry 

“Everyone assumes I am deter- 
mined to go on and on, but that 
is not my goal. I think it would 
be very bad to have this job 
turned into a...you know. lam 
getting to be so central a figure. 

It is a fact that at some point I 
have to dissociate myself before 
the centrality of my role becomes 
an issue in foreign policy. I have 
not decided when but I am not 
playing games on this." 

—Exm-rt Kissinopr 
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the underdeveloped countries 
of the last century, whereas it 
is over 20% per decade in the 
modern underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. 

Kuznets warns against too 
close a comparison between 
pre-industrial Europe and North 
America and the modern under¬ 
developed countries, because of 
the difference in both their 
absolute and their relative states 
of development and because 
of the differences in their imme¬ 
diate antecedents. A more 
fruitful comparison may be 
made between underdeveloped 
countries and the “late-comers” 
to industrial progress like Japan 
and U.S.S.R. Like Keynes, 
he advocates more investment 
for the development of under¬ 
developed countries. But his 
advocacy is based on an empi¬ 
rical test, where he says that a 
net investment of 10% of annual 
output yields a 3% increase in 
income, but this exceeds what 
the underdeveloped countries 


are able to accomplish. 

He does not agree with 
Marx regarding the share of 
wages in net income. With 
the help of data, he has proved 
that it moves downward in 
upswing and upward in down¬ 
swing of the business cycle. He 
does not agree either with some 
of the theories of Keynes. 
Keynes suggested that the rela¬ 
tionship between income and 
consumption is such that the 
latter, while increasing as in¬ 
come increased, did not rise as 
rapidly. But with the help of 
“Time series” data, Kuznets 
has found a more stable rela¬ 
tionship between consumption 
and income. His discussion of 
the role of innovation, both 
technological and social, exa¬ 
mines in fresh light tlie inter¬ 
play of forces that underlie 
modem economic growth. He 
has made statistical studies of 
national income, spending, sav¬ 
ings and investment which prov¬ 


ed significant to the later deve¬ 
lopment of Keynesian econo¬ 
mics by providing it with a 
solid empirical foundation. 
Kuznets is essentially a quali¬ 
tative economist and does not 
accept any theory, however 
popular it n^ay be, unless it is 
statistically tested and proved. 
Regarding capital-output ratio, 
he has proved on the basis of 
empirical data that the ratio 
first tends to rise, then declines 
as development gains momen¬ 
tum and even becomes stable 
over a long period. He supports 
the parabolic nature of capital 
output ratio with the data, 
that in the U.S.A. the capital- 
output ratio rose from 2.8 in 
1880 to about 3.9 in 1929 and 
then fell to 3.2 in 1944 and to 
1.6 in 1960. He has estab¬ 
lished fairly stable values for 
crucial variables viz., savings- 
income ratio and capita-out¬ 
put ratio in the process of eco¬ 
nomic growth. 
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Gan dhian Thought 



The Problem of Unemployment 

'' I here li' enough employment in India foi all n//w , will 
work with their hands and feet honestly. God has given 
everyone the capacity to work and earn more than his daily 
bread and whoever is ready to use that capacity is sure to Jind 
work. No labour is too mean Jar one who wants to earn an 
honest penny. The only thing is the readiness to use the hands 
and feet that God has given us." 


As it is coinmonly used, the 
term “unemployment’ is taken 
to mean unemployment as it 
affects the educated classes. 
But Gandliiji looked at the 
problem in a broader perspec¬ 
tive. He asked those who 
wanted to visualize the actual 
state an4 extent of unemploy¬ 
ment in the country to dismiss 
from their minds the ‘busy 
fuss of city life or the grinding 
fatigue of the factory life or ^e 
slavery of the plantation’ which 
were, according to him, but 
drops in the ocean of Indian 
humanity. Instead, he invited 
them to think of the colossal 
loss in man-hours suffered 
annually by eighty per cent of 
India’s man-power which drew 
sustenance from land, and had 
to remain in forced idleness for 
four months out of twelve. 

He was not prepared to 
believe that this state of affairs 
was dictated by inexorable laws 
of economics. Instead, he as- 
^ cribed it to our own negligence 
and ignorance which did not 
allow us to appreciate the dig¬ 
nity of labour. He attributed it 
to our distaste for body-labour 
—something which, in his 
opinion, led to the deterioration 
of the mind. He blamed it on 
what he called our irrational 
ways of diet and living. He 
held that the widespread poverty 
and unemployment prevalent in 
the country could be traced to 
a certain inertia which had us 
' in its grip, and prevented us 


from bestirring ourselves to 
turn waste into wealth. 

With all this, however, per¬ 
haps the greatest single factor 
which, in his opinion, had contri¬ 
buted to aggravating the prob¬ 
lem of unemployment in India 
was the decline and extinction 
of village industries. Gandhiji 
deplored the craze for mecha¬ 
nization which had deprived the 
villager of useful work. He was 
not enamoured of labour-saving 
devices for their own sake. He 
said, “The economics and civi¬ 
lization of a country where the 
pressure of population on land 
is greatest are and must be 
different from those of a country 
where the pressure is least. 
Sparsely populated, America 
may have need of machinery. 
India may not need it at all. 
Where there arc millions and 
millions of units of idle labour, 
it is no use thinking of labour- 
saving devices.’’ 

According to Gandhiji, con¬ 
traptions like the flour mill, 
oil extracting machines etc. not 
only deprived the villagers of 
gainful occupation but also 
contributed to damaging the 
health of the community. He 
was in favour of restricting the 
use of machinery to that extent 
to which it did not displace 
human labour so that unemploy¬ 
ment was not unnecessarily in¬ 
creased. He wanted his country¬ 
men to identify themselves with 
the poor villager and to confine 
themselves to using what he 


produced and to live as he 
lived. 

He did not think it was 
possible to solve the problem 
of unemployment in India un¬ 
less the Indian worker realized 
the dignity of labour and dis¬ 
carded wrong notions about 
one type of work l>eing supe¬ 
rior to another. In fact, he 
wanted the Indian working 
class to acquire knowledge of a 
variety of occupations in order 
to reduce their dependence on 
capital for earning their daily 
bread. 

He exhorted the working 
men of India not to allow them¬ 
selves to be cramped by soulless, 
mechanical occupations which 
left them little scope or chance 
to develop their minds. He 
wanted them to realize the 
power and full dignity of their 
status, to be organized along 
the right lines and to have their 
intelligence quickened. 

Thus, in the final analysis, 
Gandhiji saw unemployment in 
India as a consequence of a 
growing distaste for honest body- 
labour, This manifested itself 
in a craze for mechanization 
which can never be an unmixerl 
blessing in a country with such 
an abundance of idle labour. 
He, therefore, strongly em¬ 
phasized the dignity of labour 
and advocated the rehabili¬ 
tation of village industries which, 
in his opinion, provided the 
best solution of the problem. 
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Group Discussion 


Autonomy for Women is Inevitable 

iVinning Jor women a place in society as autonomous individuals is 
the declared aim of the Women's Liberation Movement, generally feferred to 
as Women's Lib. The movement originated in the U.S.A, as a protest against 
'male chauvinism' which insists on treating woman as an inferior being and 
little more than a sex object. From the U.S.A., the movement has been 
spreading to other countries in the west and the east, and becoming a hotly 


debated subject. 

No. 1: Friends; the pro¬ 
position put before us is the 
cry of anguish which has spon¬ 
taneously escaped the lips of 
that half of the human race 
which has suffered at the hands 
of the other half from blatant 
oppression which goes back 
beyond recorded history. Right 
from tlje days of the cave-man 
who clubbed and dragged in 
his mate by the hair, to the 
organisers of the nude floor- 
shows of today, men have 
continued treating the female of 
the species with unconcealed 
contempt. Social orgamzation 
through the ages has reduced 
woman into a piece of private 
property ill-used, down-graded 
and looked down upon as an 
inferior creation of God. Out¬ 
side the home she is looked 
upon and endlessly exploited 
as a sex symbol around which 
whole businesses of glossy can¬ 
did camera and true story 
magazines, blue Alms, pseudo¬ 
scientific literature on sex, fe- 
malc-anatomy-based advertis¬ 
ing etc. flourish. Pious pro¬ 
clamations dwelling upon the 
high place assi^ed to women in 
different societies notwithstand¬ 
ing, they are in actual practice 
treated as little more than deco¬ 
rative and ornamental beings. 
Ail this has prevented woman 
from attaining her rightful place 
in human society. AH her efforts 
in that direction have foundered 
apinst the deep-rooted cons¬ 
piracy hatched by male chauvi¬ 
nism which swears by the myth 
of male superiority and refuses 


to treat woman as a human be¬ 
ing in her own right. But the 
inequality has endured too long 
and the revolt against it is 
gaining strength from the efforts 
of pioneers like Kate Millett 
and Germaine Greer who have 
raised powerful voices against 
male oppression. Women are 
in full cry demanding their 
rightful share in the community’s 
social, economic and political 
life, and the right for every 
woman to be able to order her 
life as she likes. They are on 
the war path, and it will not 
be long before they win comp¬ 
lete autonomy for themselves. 

No. 2: All >ou mere males 
beware! Our friend has just 
now informed us that the 
ladies are on the war-path 
to rid the earth of the scourge 
of male chauvinism. They are 
out to question, not only the 
organization of culture which 
has assigned to them an in¬ 
ferior position as household 
drudges, but also the organiza¬ 
tion of nature itself which im¬ 
poses upon them the oppres¬ 
sive obligation of bearing off¬ 
spring. They say that men, 
with their belief in the inevita¬ 
bility of violence, have made a 
mess of the world. Now the 
ladies will proceed to ‘rehu¬ 
manise’ the human race, be¬ 
cause according to the prota¬ 
gonists of women's lib, women 
are comparatively more peace- 
loving and humane. They will 
show the mep their place, 
swamp the world’s legislatures 


and assume charge of govern¬ 
ments to build a better world. 
They are going to give up using 
beauty aids brcausc they have 
realized that the cosmetic look 
is a concession to male tastes. 
They will refuse to be treated as 
sex objects, but will agitate 
for more sexual freedom be¬ 
cause they are no loqger pre¬ 
pared to treated like private 
property. They will forsake the 
home to take up careers be¬ 
cause they wish to feel free to 
strike out for themselves. What 
does all this and a lot more 
which the advocates of women’s 
lib keep saying mean? In the 
final analysis, it means that 
women are out to replace male 
chauvinism with an even more 
virulent brand of female 
chauvinism—a remedy worse 
than the disease, because, in 
the end, this female chauvinism 
will mislead and confuse the 
women themselves more than 
anybody else. No amount of 
social reorganization can change 
the fact that a woman cannot 
find her highest fulfilment ex¬ 
cept as a mother. Picking a 
quarrel with nature can lead 
only to incapacitating bitter¬ 
ness. It is horrifying to con¬ 
template the prospect of having 
the human race exclusively cul¬ 
tured in test tubes. Women’s 
liberatkm is a laudable goal but 
the exaggerated rhetoric of its^ 
advocates is taking the move¬ 
ment astray. There is no ques¬ 
tion of the superiority or the 
male or the inferiority of the 
female- Nature has assigned to 
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the sexes distinctive but com¬ 
plementary roles. Any attempt 
to interchange these roles can 
only end in grief for the whole 
human race. There is no ques¬ 
tion of autonomy for women 
being inevitable. It is already 
there. The mischief has been 
started by those whose minds 
arc too clouded by prejudice 
to see that. 

No. 3; It is astounding to 
discredit an important move¬ 
ment like women’s lib as being 
nothing but a product of pre¬ 
judice. More than anything 
else, it is this approach that 
betrays the attitude of utter 
contempt and intolerance which 
has provoked women to raise 
the banner of revolt. The 
tragedy is that this sort of atti¬ 
tude has become so ingrained 
in the male mind tljat men are 
hardly conscious of it. For 
generations now, they have 
been accustomed to looking 
upon women as a sort of sub¬ 
species created by the Almighty 
to provide joy and comfort to 
man, the crown of God’s 
creation. The process of 
woman’s enslavement by man 
began with the earliest human 
societies in which women were 
captured like cattle. Man, be¬ 
cause of his greater physical 
strength, assumed the role of 
the provider and protector. 
As the price for that, he assign¬ 
ed to woman the grinding drud¬ 
gery of keeping the home going 
and bringing up the children. 

^Whenever opportunity present¬ 
ed itself, he loved to add to his 
harem and took pride in its 
size which also betokened his 
s^ial standing. He enforced 
his masculine authority strictly 
to ^uard again.st any defections 
which may be interpreted as a 
reflection on his virility. Gra¬ 
dually a whole ethic of total 
dedication by the woman to 
man was evolved and given 
religious sanction. Our scrip¬ 
tures abound in exhortations to 
wmnen to be ever faithful to 
their men, and our law-givers 
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have prescribed deterrent penal¬ 
ties for the slightest lapse from 
that ideal, even in thought. In 
order to obviate the possibility 
of women’s becoming aware of 
the inferior social position 
assigned to them, they were 
barred from the study of the 
scriptures. Widows were en¬ 
couraged to burn themselves 
alive over the pyres of their 
lords and masters. It will 
be argued that this is now an 
old story and that things have 
changed a lot with the spread 
of education. But have they? 
What did we see happening in 
this ancient land of ours in 
1947 ? What ha\e we seen 
recently in Bangla Desh? In 
spite of the fact that the women 
were not involved in the poli¬ 
tical happenings on either occa¬ 
sion, it was they who had to 
suffer the most. It was a sad 
commentary on the respect in 
which men have learnt to hold 
women. The same attitude of 
mind is brought out by the 
numerous ways in which men 
are always trying to commer¬ 
cialise the female anatomy, 
and using it for selling anything 
and everything from towels 
to television sets. It is good 
that women have been roused 
into protesting against the age- 
old masculine mystique of ex¬ 
ploiting them. The men arc 
naturally feeling angry at having 
been found out at their game. 
But it is now certain that they 
cannot hope to maintain their 
unjustified domination over the 
fair sex for long. 

No. 4: 1 am prepared to 

agree that in the battle of the 
sexes so far, women have come 
out only second best. But are 
they justified in placing the 
entire blame for their situation 
at the door of the male chauvi¬ 
nists as they call them. And are 
the methods being advocated by 
the leaders of women’s lib going 
to help them overcome the real 
or imagined disabilities from 
which they find themselves suf¬ 
fering in this men’s world? 


I am afraid both these questions 
have to be answered in the 
negative. Let us grant that 
women have been oppressed for 
centuries. But then why have 
they silently put up with that 
sort of oppression for -so long? 
Isn’t it because they have valued 
the protection they got much 
more than any supposed free- 
dom of action they could 
achieve on their own? Isn’t 
it because they have always 
wanted men to build for them 
hearths and homes where they 
can allow full play to their 
natural mothering i nstincts 
in safety? No doubt men have 
treated them as sex symbols. 
But can it be denied that to 
some extent they have them¬ 
selves encouraged that sort of 
thing? The beauty contests 
organised by manufacturers of 
cosmetics and films depend for 
their success primarily on fe¬ 
male vanity and exhibitionism. 
In this matter at least, it is 
unjust to blame men for com¬ 
mercialisation of the female 
anatomy. I am sure if an 
objective appraisal is made, it 
will be found that for quite a 
few of the ills from which women 
are supposed to be suffering as 
a social group, they are them¬ 
selves as much to blame as the 
rest of the world. And now 
they are again being misled by 
the extremists among them. 
Leaders of women’s lib have 
been able to attract quite a lot 
of attention but that does not 
necessarily mean they have also 
got that much sympathy or 
support. Look at how they 
have swallowed the bait that 
women’s freedom also means 
freedom in sexual relations. 
They refuse to accept their 
biological conditioning as des¬ 
tiny. Whatever anyone might 
say, women can hope to win 
autonomy, not by transgressing 
their biology, but by accepting 
it, and thereafter engaging in 
creative effort to improve their 
position in society, by fighting 
for job equality, for tax relief 
{Contd. on page 522) 
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Before the Interview Board 


More Than a Living 

Life with father can be a twenty-four hour job. But 4t was not 
that which the young man was trying to run away from. All that he 
wanted was to be able to lead an independent life, an opportunity to find 
his identity as an individual, a chance to call his soul his own. 


(The candidate is a tall, 
fair-complexioned, bespectacled 
young man. The .suit he is 
wearing appears to be expensive 
hut ill-fitting. Perhaps it looks 
like that because he walks with 
a .stoop. He hesitates a little 
before stepping in, and then 
comes forward haltingly. The 
uneasy expression on his face 
shows that he is not at all sure 
of the type of welcome he may 
receive. Apparently, he is looking 
straight ahead but the nervous 
sidelong glances he is casting 
at the members have their own 
story to tell. As .soon as he 
catches the eye of the first mem¬ 
ber looking in his direction, he 
blurts out his greeting.) 

Candidate: (almost forcing 
a smile) Good morning, Sir. 
(simultaneously steps forward 
and catches hold of the back of 
a chair, as if for support). 

Chairman: (with an amused 
look) Good morning, Mr. 
Kachroo. Please sit down. 

Candidate: (moving for¬ 

ward swiftly and almost col¬ 
lapsing into the chair) Thank 
you... Thank you, Sir. 

Chairman: (reassuringly) 

Be at ease, Mr. Kachroo. You 
are among friends. 

Candidate: (fidgeting in 

the chair) I am all right. Sir. 
Thank you, Sir. (a wan smile) 

A Member: You are from 
Kashmir. Aren’t you? 

Candidate: (with a start) 
Yes, Sir. But I am from Luck¬ 
now (goes red in the face). 

(other members smiles) 
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Member; (gravely) Now 
let us have that clear. Are you 
frorn Srinagar or Lucknow? ... 
Decide and let us know... 
There is no hurry. 

(members break into laughter 
. the candidate looks embar¬ 
rassed). 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
Excuse me, Sir. It is true I am 
a Kashmiri. But I am from 
Lucknow where my ancestors 
were settled some two hundred 
years ago. 

Another Member: Does 

your father live in Lucknow? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: What is he? 

Candidate: He is a lawyer, 
Sir. 

Member: Practicing? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: Does he have 

good practice? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. He 
is among the top lawyers. 

Member: So you are a rich 
man’s son? 

Candidate: (feeling pro¬ 

voked) That docs not matter, 
sir. 

Member: (emphatically) on 
the other hand it matters a 
lot. For example you don’t 
really need this job. 

Candidate: (almost des¬ 

perately) I do need it, Sir. That 
is why I am here. 

Member: But surely you 
have no need to work for a 
living? 

CamUdate: (ttfter a pause) 
May be, sir. But I cannot go 


on depending on my father. 

Another Member: You arc 
right, Mr. Kachroo. Everybody 
must try to be self-reliant. 

Candidate: (visibly relieved) 
Yes, Sir. That is what 1 meant. 

(pause of a few seconds) 

Member: Well, Mi. Kachroo. 
What have you been doing 
lately? 

Candidate: I hive been 

studying most of the time. 

Member: Are you preparing 
for some examination? 

Candidate: No Sir. 1 keep 
studying just to keep myself 
uptodate. 

Member: Uptodate on 

what? 

Candidate: Mainly on what 
goes on in India and the world. 

Member: O! That means 
you while away your time 
reading newspapers. 

Candidate: (with a smile) 
I find that is the only way in 
which we can keep ourselves 
well-informed. 

Member: Well! What is the 
most important news this week? 

Candidate: Obviously the 
elections to the state leg'sla- 
tures. 

Member: Is your state also 
gping to the polls? 

Candidate: No, Sir. 

Member: Which other states 
are not going to have elections 
just now? 

Candidate: (ttfter a pause) 

I think Tamil Nadu, Orissa; 
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and Kerala too are not going 
to have fresh elections imme¬ 
diately. 

Member: What about Naga¬ 
land? 

Candidate: Yes, sir. Naga¬ 
land is also not in the list. 

Member: Jt is being said 
that the ruling Congress will 
sweep the polls this time. Do 
you agree with the assessment? 

Candidate: I think it is a 
sound estimate. 

Member: One may say that 
would be quite natural. After 
all, the Congress only recently 
led the country to victory in the 
war with Pakistan, (fixes his 
gaze at the candidate's face). 

Candidate: squirms in the 
chair but keeps silent. 

Member: Don’t you agree, 
Mr. Kachroo? 

Candidate: I am afraid I 
see it in a different light, Sir. 

Member: (as if irritated) 

What different light? Do you 
think it is the Jana Sangh 
which should get the credit for 
the victory? 

Candidate: No Sir. It is 
neither the Jana Sangh nor the 
Congiess which should g e t 
credit for the victory. The glory 
belongs to the people of India 
as a whole. 

Member: What about the 
people of Bangla Desh? 

Candidate; They waged a 
heroic war for winning freedom. 

Member: Could they have 
been successful without help 
from India’s armed forces? 

Candidate: It may have 

taken them longer— m uch longer, 
but they were bound to succeed 
in the long run. 

Member: How do you say 
,that? 

Candidate: They were pre¬ 
pared to die to the last man. 

Another Member: What 

titipact has the emergence of a 
free Bangla jDesh had on India? 


Candidate: (after some 

thought) We shall have to go 
into this question from several 
angles. 

Member: For example? 

Candidate: For example it 
has had an impact on the 
country’s economy, on its 
defence, on international rela¬ 
tions etc. 

Member: How has it 

affected India’s economy? 

Candidate: On the one 

hand, the struggle for Bangla 
Desh has thrown our develop¬ 
ment plans considerably out 
of gear, and on the other, 
the removal of artificial trade 
barriers between the two coun¬ 
tries offers the promise of size¬ 
able economic benefits to both. 

Another Member: It appears 
you have studied Bangla Desh 
quite well, Mr. Kachroo. I 
would like to change the subject 
now. 

Candidate (a little appre¬ 
hensively) With great pleasure. 
Sir. 

Member: We would like 
to know more about you. 

Candidate: (trying to make 
a guess) It is so kind of you 
Sir. 

Member: (looking at the 
papers before him) You have 
indicated here your second pre¬ 
ference as the Indian Revenue 
Service. Is there any parti¬ 
cular reason for that? 

Candidate: Yes, sir. I am 
a post-graduate in Commerce. 

I suppose 1 may be able to do 
well in the Revenue Service 
in case I fail to make the 
grade for the Administrative 
Service. 

Member: In what way do 
you think you are suitable for 
the Administrative serivee? 

Candidate: (with assurance) 

I think I fulfil all the require¬ 
ments. The rest is for you to 
see. 

Membor: What was it 

that originally made you opt 
for Commerce in your studies? 


Candidate: I wanted a good 
professional education which 
should make me fit to earn a 
decent living. 

Member: Why didn’t you 
follow in the footsteps of your 
father? You could have a very 
decent living, and also helped 
him before stepping into his 
shoes. 

Candidate: (defiantly) I 

hate the idea of stepping into 
anybody’s shoes. 

Member: But here also, 

presuming for a moment that 
you arc selected, you are hardly 
going to be your own master 
even upto the end. 

Candidate: Only during 

office hours I suppose. 
(laughter) 

Member: Whereas working 
with father may be a 24-houi 
job. 

(laughter again) 

Candidate: (a little nettled) 
I have nothing against my 
father or against 24-hour jobs 
but I do wish to have an inde¬ 
pendent life of my own. 

Member: (reassuringly) Of 
course, Mr. Kachroo. We were 
only joking. Everyone must 
have a chance to call his soul 
his own. I am all for it. 

Candidate: Thank you, sir. 

Another Member: Since 
when are you wearing glasses, 
Mr. Kachroo? 

Candidate: (trying to re¬ 
member) Since I joined college. 

I think I was a little above 
fifteen at that time. 

Member: You must have 
been a very studious boy. 

Candidate: Not very studious, 
sir. But certainly the indoor 
type. 

Member: Did you not take 
part in any games? 

Candidate: I played an 

occasional game of badminton. 

Member: Did you have 

any hobbies? 

Candidate: Yes, sir. I have 
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always been enthusiastic about 
photography. 

Member: O I see. But that 
is a very costly hobby. What did 
you generally like to photo¬ 
graph? Stills or action pictures? 

Candidate: I tried to do 
portraits mostly. 

Member: How much did 
your hobby cost you per month? 

Candidate: I never kept 

count of that. But it must 
have been anywhere between 
Rs. 150 and 250 per month. 

Member: Do you know 

there are people who get less 
than that as salary per month 
and feed whole families. 

Candidate: Quite likely, sir. 

Member: What do you 

mean by ‘quite likely’? 1 tell 
you it is a fact. 

Candidate: (a little put out) 
Yes sir. It is a fact. 

Member: With your ex¬ 

pensive upbringing and tastes, 
I am afraid even if you are 
selected, you may find it diffi¬ 
cult to make do with your 
salary. 

Candidate: (again provoked) 
I am not so soft sir. I can put 
up with hardships if it comes to 
that. 

Chairman: 1 admire your 
spirit, Mr. Kachroo. Thank you. 
That’ll do. 

Candidate: Thank you. Sir. 
(exit) 

Critical Assessment 

To begin with, Mr. Kachroo 
gives the impression of being rather 
ncryous. But before long he is put 
at ease. Then the Board proceeds to 
find out his attitude towards life in 
general and his need for the job in 
particular. It is a healthy sign that 
Mr. Kachroo is keen to be on his 
own. 

The candidate is adequately in 
touch with what goes on around him, 
and he is not only well-informed but 
also understands the nature of con¬ 
temporary developments. 

On the whole he appears to be 
having a well-rounded personality 
with a realistic approach to life. As 
compaf^d to this, any minus points 
he might have been found to have 
could be safely ignosed. 


Autonomy for Women is Inevitable 

(Contd, from page 519) 


for working mothers, for libera¬ 
lisation of abortion laws, for 
better child-care centres etc. 
It is a long hard struggle which 
can be won with hard work, and 
certainly not by raising attrac¬ 
tive slogans. 

No. 5: Friends: if you have 
listened carefully to what Mr. 
No 2 and Mr. No. 4 have had 
to say, you could hardly have 
missed the contemptuously 
patronizing tone of their utte¬ 
rances. Mr. No. 2 has un¬ 
ashamedly sneered at the ladies 
on the war-path. Mr. No. 4 
has tried to make out that it 
is women themselves who are 
to blame for many of the in¬ 
equities and restraints from 
which they are suffering. I 
don’t say my friends were 
trying to be hypocritical. I am 
prepared to allow that they 
sincerely meant what they have 
been saying. But 1 cannot 
ignore the fact that their think¬ 
ing is conditioned by the very 
culture which has thus far per¬ 
petuated slavery for women. 
It is the same culture which has 
put invisible restraints on 
women’s freedom of activity 
in almost all crucial areas of 
community life. It has debar¬ 
red them from politics, not by 
enacting any law against it, 
but by encouraging the belief 
that women are temperamen¬ 
tally unsuited to the rough and 
tumble of the political field. 
It has deliberately promoted 
and brought into being a cul¬ 
tural pen in which women are 
tied down to fashions, films, 
gramophone records, cosmetics, 
household gadgets, etc. Part 
of this separate women’s world 
are ladies journals which print 
the latest knitting designs, choi¬ 
cest recipes and romantic stories 
reeking with sentimentality. All 
these represent deliberate 
attempts to propagate a tyfje of 
compulsive juvenility which 
should help to keep women out 
of the way of mischief in 


male-dominated world. But the 
conspiracy has since been ex¬ 
posed. In spite of the obstacles 
put in their way, women have 
convincingly demonstrated that 
they can provide far better 
political, administrative and 
business leadership than most 
of the menfolk. They have 
proved that they cannot be dis¬ 
missed as having only a marginal 
value as members of the family 
of man and that they can make 
useful contributions in all 
fields of human endeavour on 
completely equal terms. It is 
no longer po.ssible for anybody 
to keep them restricted on 
grounds of biological condi¬ 
tioning or similar other specious 
picas. Whetlier'the men like it 
or not, they are going tp achieve 
autonomy and full freedom of 
action for themselves. Today 
cunning males may look upon 
women’s lib as something of a 
joke. Tomorrow they are going 
to be forced into taking it 
seriously. 

Summing Up 

Yes : Since the tieginning of history, 
men have refused to treat women 
as human beings on an equal level. 
Pioneers of the Women’s Lib 
movement have awakened them 
to their plight and they are 
bound to win their due place now. 
No : Replacing male chauvinism 
with female chauvinism would be 
a remedy worse than the disease. 
The sexes have their own distinc¬ 
tive roles to fulfil. There is no 
question of superiority or in¬ 
feriority. 

Yes : The process of woman’s en- * 
slavement by man continues even 
now. Men hold the opposite sex 
in contempt, and use every means 
to keep it in subjugation but this 
cannot go on. 

No : If women have been oppressed, 
it is because they were not averse 
to the idea themselves. Women 
are themselves to blame for their 
ills. They cannot quarrel with 
thdr biology. 

Yes : In spite of all the stratagems’ 
employed by men, women have 
proved that fb^ can hold thdr 
own against men in all^iheres. 
Whether men like it or not, they 
are going to itehieve fdl ficeedom 
of ^on lisr UMoUdveg. 
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Expected Essay 


Like men, nations also are 
put to test in times of crises. Since 
she won independence, India 
has passed through many crises. 
But it is a tribute to the inner 
strength she possesses as a 
nation that every time she has 
emerged a little stronger than 
before, confounding the pro¬ 
phets of doom who every time 
saw nothing but disintegra¬ 
tion in store for her. 

As .she entered the twenty- 
fifth year of her career as u 
free nation, India found herself 
face to face with another great 
challenge to her self-respect 
as a nation, and to the ideals 
on which the edifice of her free¬ 
dom had been built. Lakhs 
of terrified people, uprooted 
from their hearths and homes 
in what was then East Pakistan, 
and seeking refuge from the 
tyranny of a ruthless military 
dictatorship bent upon keeping 
them subjugated by the force 
of arms were pouring into the 
country in an ever-swelling 
stream, straining her economy 
to near breaking point. Across 
the borders, her traditional 
enemies, with powerful sup¬ 
port from at least two major 
/powers of the world, were 
massing their forces, and threat¬ 
ening her with an all-out war 
for the third time. 

It was a situation which 
posed serious challenges to the 
strength of the country’s poli¬ 
tical system based on secularism 
and democracy, to the resilience 
df her developing «;onpmy, to 
uifi unity of* her people, to the 
statesihanship and determina- 
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f The way India iro^ as one man 


India’s New Image 


to accept the many-sided 
challenge and the way it was 
successfully met transformed 
India’s image in the eyes of 
the world, and had a profound 
impact on the international 
situation in South Asia. And 
yet it was by no means just a 
stroke of good luck or chance. 
The success achieved by the 
people of India was the culmina¬ 
tion of their incessant striving 
over twenty-five years to find 
their destiny as a great nation. 

The attainment of indepen¬ 
dence by India in 1947 had 
been a development with great 
historic significance, not only 
for the people of India, but also 
for the whole world. As Jawa- 
harlal Nehru said at that time, 
it was a moment when the long 
suppressed soul of a nation 
found utterance and awoke 
to life and freedom. Giving 
expression to the sentiment 
of the moment, the leaders of 
the country exhorted the people 
to work hard in order to give 
reality to their dreams, not 
only of building a better India, 
but also a better world. 

In the first flush of national 
euphoria generated by the 
momentous event, we leaned 
more towards projecting the 
image of new India as a nation 
inspired by the high ideals of 
democracy and secularism, and 
as a new force on the side of 
peace in the war-ravaged 
world. We went to great lengths 
to assert our identity as the 
authentic voice of resurgent 
Asia and as redoubtable champ- 
ions of the down-trodden. 
We. tried to fulfil a pivotal role 
iii .thc continent by lending 
a .|iat4 io; advent 


of freedom for countries like 
Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma and 
several African nations. 

In the pursuit of our numer¬ 
ous and variegated international 
preoccupations, we tended to 
lose sight of the fact that as 
long as political life in free 
India was plagued by internal 
contradictions, as long as we 
were dependent on others for 
our basic requirements like 
food and armaments, and for 
as long as we were not in a 
position to back our words 
with deeds, our brave utteran¬ 
ces could not carry conviction, 
and the holier-than-thou 
postures we very often struck 
could provoke only anger and 
ridicule. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s policy 
of non-alignment vis-a-vis the 
rival power blocs and his advo¬ 
cacy of all international disputes 
being settled by peaceful means 
was perhaps the only sensible 
course which could be adopted 
by a country anxious to avoid 
involvement in conflicts which 
carried a threat to national 
survival. But in the late 
forties and the fifties, when 
the cold war was in its most 
intense phase, western statesmen, 
particularly those in the U.S.A., 
very often felt irritated with 
India’s non-aligned posture. 
John Foster Dulles described 
non-alignment as ‘immoral 
and short-sighted’. Another 
American statesman, giving 
vent to exasperation at Nehru’s 
refusal to condemn communism, 
said, “1 lose patience with those 
nations which are not only 
neutralist in their military posi¬ 
tion, but insist on neutralism 
in their moral position, 1 
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know ol no worse olVendcr 
in this regard than Nehru 
who proclaims himself the mora¬ 
list of Asia. I know of no 
instance of Nehru having openly 
and sincerely taken the side of 
freedom 'and democracy. 1 
know only of weasel words 
and idle pretensions.” India’s 
refusal to join forces with the 
U.S.A. in the latter’s self- 
appointed task of preserving 
democracy against totalitarian 
communism angered Washing¬ 
ton. Along with the policy 
of global confrontation with 
the Soviet Union, it provided 
the U.S.A. with another strong 
reason to start building Pakistan 
as a counterweight to India 
in South Asia. 

But an even more ominous 
development from India’s 
point of view was her quarrel 
with China coming out into the 
open in 1962. The quarrel 
had been simmering for a long 
time. India had, however, 
been trying hard to avoid a 
confrontation with Peking, 
and when the Chinese forces 
marched across the Himalayas, 
it came as a rude shock. 
The Chinese invasion of India 
in 1962 was in many ways a 
water-shed in the history of 
free India. It forcefully de¬ 
monstrated that non-alignment 
could by no means be looked 
upon as an immutable moral 
precept with universal validity. 
It showed that it could at best 
serve as the instrument of a 
policy for national survival, 
and then, it could have many 
degrees and variations. But 
even more than that, the per¬ 
formance of India in the crisis 
of 1962 brought to light a num¬ 
ber of weaknesses from which 
India was suffering as a country, 
and New Delhi experienced a 
sharp decline in its international 
influence. 

India’s professions of non¬ 
violence and peace had always 
been looked upon as little more 
than a convenient cover for her 


incapacity for effective action 
in support of her objectives. 
That this was to some extent 
true had been proved beyond 
any shadow of doubt by the 
national humiliation she suffered 
in 1962. For a long time there¬ 
after, many were inclined to 
look upon India as a “helpless 
giant whose economy was in a 
stagnant, messy state, whose 
society was suffering from in¬ 
numerable conflicts and contra- 
dictions—in short, a country 
that was on the verge of falling 
apart.” 

This was, however, an 
exaggerated and prejudiced 
view—largely a product of 
wishful thinking on the part of 
detractors of India who did not 
relish the prospect of the country 
taking its rightful place in the 
comity of nations as a great 
country representing one sixth 
of mankind, and as the biggest 
functioning democracy in the 
world. But in spile of the 
temporary setback she had 
suffered, India’s basic instincts 
as a nation were sound, and she 
had not lost the capacity to 
learn from her mistakes. The 
national debacle of 1962 in¬ 
duced in India a mood of agoni¬ 
sing introspection. It prodded 
her into an awareness of the 
paramount need to build enough 
inner strength to withstand any 
onslaught on her sovereignty 
and territorial integrity. The 
leaders of the country gave a 
close, hard look to its relations 
with other countries and made 
such readjustments as appeared 
to be dictated by its self-interest. 

While this process was still 
continuing, Pakistan, embold¬ 
ened by the support it had been 
receiving from the U.S.A. 
and China, made another attempt 
to grab Kashmir by force but 
got a bloody nose. The 
Indb-Pak coi^ict of 19 6 5 
gave further fillip to India’s 
efforts to achieve self-reliance, 
and she has not looked back 
since. During the last one de¬ 
cade, from being a “function¬ 


ing chaos”, India has emerged 
as a country with a high degree 
of political and economic 
stability. 

It has taken India a long 
time and hard, conscious eftbrt 
to build ^this image. But 
the world was introduced to 
it only after the country had 
gone through another crisis. 
The Indo-Pak conflict of 1971 
was not of India’s seeking, 
but it did serve to bring o ut 
the best that India had been able 
to achieve in the last twenty 
five years. 

The genocide started by 
Yahya Khan in East Bengal 
in March 1971 was a challenge 
to the civili.scd world. India 
had reason to feel cojicerned, 
not only because this crime 
against humanity was being 
perpetrated next-door, but also 
because she was obliged to give 
shelter to nearly a crore of re¬ 
fugees from terror. Even so, 
she acted with great restraint, 
and till the last kept exploring 
all possible means to find a 
peaceful situation of the crisis. 
It was only when Pakistan dec¬ 
lared war against her that she 
took up arms. 

The fourteen-day fight 
that ensued has been India’s 
finest hour so far. The way 
the will of the entire nation was 
effectively mobilized for the 
fulfilment of a common national 
goal was a heart-warming 
experience. It demonstrated 
to the world for the first time 
that new India is a country with 
a mind of its own, a country 
which, is steadily overcomingits 
many internal problems, which 
has made a success of its demo¬ 
cratic institutions and acquired 
a genuine sense of self-respect 
for which it is able to stand up 
and fight. India’s performance 
has had a powerful impact on 
the regional power-structure 
also. She has emerged as the 
dominant power in the sub¬ 
continent and in the Indian 
Ocean area around it. 
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forthcoming Examimtions 



The 1ne)o-Pak Conflict—Impact on India and the World— 
Security Council resolution—Constitution (27th Amendment) Act- 
Electronics Commission—Mariner-9—Crash Employment Programme— 


Foreign Travel Tax 

Q. Write a short note on the 
Indo-Paklstan conflict of Dec., 
1971. 

Ans. Background: In March 
1971, the military junta in 
power»in West Pakistan started 
a campaign of genocide and 
repression to crush the na¬ 
tionalist forces in East Bengal. 
The reign of terror let loose 
by Yahya Khan in that region 
forced a large number of people 
there to flee the country and 
seek refuge in neighbouring 
India. Feeling deeply concerned 
at the murder of democracy 
across the border and at the 
unacceptable strain put on 
India’s economy by the mounting 
influx of refugees, the Indian 
leaders tried hard for nearly 
nine months to secure inter¬ 
national intervention to stop the 
wanton bloodshed, but their 
efforts were set at nought by 
countries like the U.S.A. and 
China which continued sending 
arms to Pakistan, and thus 
abetted the massacre of the 
people of Bangla Desh. 

The rulers of Pakistan 
were, meanwhile, trying des¬ 
perately to shift the blame for 
the happenings in East Bengal 
to India. In their anxiety to 
make the trouble appear like 
another Indo-Pak conflict, they 
tried to get U.N. observers 
posted on both sides of the 
lndo>Bangla Desh border and 
put obstacles in the way of the 
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return of Indian diplomats 
from Dacca. They even offered 
to discuss things with India but 
their attempts to internationa¬ 
lise the issue were not success¬ 
ful. 

Meanwhile, the people of 
East Bengal had organized 
themselves to fight the oppres¬ 
sion, and the freedom-fighters, 
under the banner of the Mukti 
Bahini, were inflicting heavy 
casualties on the Pakistani army 
of occupation in Bangla Desh. 
Stung by the successes being 
achieved by the Mukti Bahini, 
and despairing of being able 
to internationalize the dispute 
otherwise, Yahya Khan got des¬ 
perate and on December 3, 
1971, launched a series of sur¬ 
prise attacks against Indian 
airfields. Next day, he declared 
war on India. 

The Fighting: Pakistan had 
been preparing for a show¬ 
down with India for a long time. 
Its forces in the western wing 
were massed on India’s borders 
in strength. Despairing of re¬ 
taining East Bengal, the Pakis¬ 
tani planners had been working 
for grabbing in a swift action 
some more areas in Kashmir 
to gain a bargaining point. 
But India foiled their designs. 
In a lightning response to 
aggression from across the 
border, all three arms of India’s 
defence forces took concerted 
action and inflicted heavy 


damage on the enemy both in 
the east and the west. 

In the west, the Indian Army, 
ably supported by the country’s 
Air Force, fought a holding 
action. It gave a very good 
account of itself and prevented 
Pakistan from making any 
sizeable dent in India’s defences. 
On the seas, the Indian Navy 
which had joined action for 
the first time covered itself 
with glory and successfully 
blockaded all Pakistani ports 
besides inflicting heavy damage 
on the Pakistan Navy. The 
most spectacular success achiev¬ 
ed by the Indian forces was, 
however, in the east where the 
whole of the Pakistan Army was 
completely routed in less than 
two weeks, Bangla Desh was 
liberated and nearly one lakh 
Pakistani troops were taken 
prisoners. 

Conclusion: The fighting 

came to a close on December 
17 after a unilateral offer of 
cease-fire made by India had 
been accepted by Pakistan. In 
the two weeks that it had lasted, 
India gained a spectacular 
victory. Pakistan was cut to 
size, Bangla Desh was liberat¬ 
ed, and the power equation in 
South Asia had undergone a 
profound change. 

Q. Give a brief assessmmt 
of the impact of the recent Indo- 
Pak conflict on India and the 
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loleroatiooai situation. 

Ads. The Indo-Pak con¬ 
flict of December, 1971 had 
far-reaching implications for 
India and the world. Its most 
important outcome was the 
emergence .of the sovereign 
Democratic Republic of Bangla 
Desh as a free nation. This 
has been a very significant 
gain for India. The birth of 
free Bangla Desh has exposed 
the fallacy of the two-nation 
theory on the basis of which 
India had been partitioned in 
1947. It has .served to streng¬ 
then the secular, democratic 
traditions of India. As the 
economics of Bangla Desh and 
India are complementary to 
each other, both countries stand 
to gain through bilateral econo¬ 
mic co-operation. Moreover, 
with a friendly reigme in Bangla 
Desh, India will have less to 
worry about its sensitive border 
areas in the north-east. And 
last but not least, India’s victory 
has cleared the way for her to 
shed the back-breaking burden 
of supporting the very large 
number of refugees who had 
found sanctuary in India during 
1971. 

As far as the international 
situation is concerned, the out¬ 
come of the conflict has brought 
about a profound change in the 
realities in South Asia. For a 
long time, the U.S.A. had been 
assiduously building up Pakistan 
as a counterweight to India 
with the object of maintaining 
U.S. hegemony in the region. 
That sort of situation could be 
useful to Washington in strik¬ 
ing a bargain with Peking for 
dividing Asia into ‘spheres of 
influence’. The success achieve- 
ed by India has completely 
upset those calculations. It 
has demonstrated to the U.S.A. 
and China that they can no 
longer have their way in south 
Asia. In the changed situation, 
the U.S.A. has lost for a long 
time to come whatever leverage 
it had in India. As compared 
tQ th^t, the Soviet Union, by 
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supporting tlie just struggle 
of the people of Bangla Desh, 
and extending fulf co-operation 
to India, has gained lot of in¬ 
fluence in the region. 

Q. What were the salient 
features of the resolution adopted 
by the Security Council on 
December 21, 1971 on the Indo- 
Pak conflict? 

Ans. Vide the resolution it 
approved on December 21,1971, 
the U.N. Security Council laid 
down that as between India and 
Pakistan, “a durable cease-fire” 
in all areas of conflict be strictly 
observed, until withdrawals take 
place, “as soon as practicable” 
of all armed forces, to their 
respective territories. 

The resolution called upon 
all member States of the U.N.O. 
to refrain from any action which 
may aggravate the situation in 
the sub-continent. It also re¬ 
quired ‘all concerned’ to take all 
measures necessary to preserve 
human life, and to observe the 
Geneva conventions for the 
protection of prisoners of war 
and the civilian population. 

Q. Write short notes on: 
(/■) Constitution (27th Amend¬ 
ment) Act (//) Electronics Com¬ 
mission {Hi} Mariner-9 (iv) Crash 
Employment Programme (v) 
Foreign Travel Tax. 

Ans. (0 Constitution (27th 
Amendment) Act: The 1971 
winter session of India’s Par¬ 
liament passed the Constitution 
(27th Amendment) Act which 
includes the newly-created Union 
Territory of Mizoram under 
Article 239A of the Consti¬ 
tution to provide for a Legis¬ 
lature and a Council of Minis¬ 
ters for the Territory. The Act 
also incorporates in the Consti¬ 
tution a new Article, Art. 239B, 
empowering the Administrator 
of a Union Territory to pro¬ 
mulgate ordinances when the 
legislature is not in session. 
It also amehds Article 20 so 
that the President can exercise 
his powers to make regulations 


for what was till recently knowh 
as NEFA, even after it has be¬ 
come the Union Territory of 
Arunachal Pradesh. 

(iV) Electronics Commission: 
is a Commission appointed by 
the Governmept of India under 
t h e Chairmanship of Prof. 
M.G.K. Menon (also Chair¬ 
man of India’s Space Research 
Organization) to promote and 
help India’s electronics industry 
to develop along the right lines. 
The Commission makes sure 
that industrial houses capable 
of making large investments 
are not allowed to take up tasks 
which can be handled by young 
entrepreneurs, atid that pro¬ 
duction load in the electronics 
industry is distributed according 
to capacity. 

(Hi) Mariner-9: is an 
American unmanned spacecraft 
which had been launched on 
a six-month jourjicy to Mars 
on May 31, 1971. The space¬ 
craft went into orbit around the 
red planet on November 14, 
1971, taking photographs and 
making other observations. It 
looks like a pear with four 
sticks protruding from its sides. 
It was the first spacecraft to 
< orbit another planet in the solar 
system. As it neared the planet, 
it started sending television pic¬ 
tures from a computer. It is 
packed with scientific instru¬ 
ments including two television 
cameras, an infra-red radio¬ 
meter and an ultra-violet and 
infra-red spectrometer. The 
spacecraft has been designed 
basically for a 90-day mission, 
but it may continue sending data 
from its twice-daily orbit around 
Mars upto one year. It coat 
75 million dollars. 

(iv) Crash Employment Pro¬ 
gramme: was a Rs. 50 crore 
scheme which had been a pres¬ 
tige item in the election mani¬ 
festo of the ruling Congress in 
February, 1971. The Programme 
envisaged jobs for 1000 wople, 
in each distri^» It olnqi^y 
came into opera|ioh in Aptril, 
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1971 but had to be held in 
abeyance for a long time owing 
to unforeseen developments and 
unexpected burdens on the 
country’s resources during 1971. 
Under the scheme, each district 
will have a provision of Rs. 12 5 
lakhs per year—Rs. 10 lakh 
for wages and Rs. 2 5 lakhs for 
equipment. The purpose of the 
scheme is to create jobs and pro¬ 
duce works or assets of a durable 
nature in accordance with local 
needs. Some of the types of 
projects expected to be under¬ 
taken under the scheme are 
road-building, reclamation of 
land, drainage, minor irriga¬ 
tion etc. 

(r) Foreign Travel Tax; 
From October 15, 1971, the 
Government of India imposed 
a Foreign Travel Tax at the 
rate of 15 percent of the fare in 
the case of staftd^ first class 
passengers and 10 percent for 
the economy or tourist class 
passengers for journeys by 
ship or aircraft to a place out¬ 
side India. Exemption from the 
tax was given in the case of 
students and scientists provided 
they travelled by economy class. 
A similar concession, confined 
to travel in the economy class 
was made available to employees 
of airlines and shipping com¬ 
panies having free tickets as 
well as to persons travelling by 
inaugural flights on free tickets. 
The tax had been originally 
.proposed in the Union budget 
for 1971-72. The proposals 
were subsequently modified. 

Q. Explain the following 
Abbreviations: (/) TERLS (/V) 
ISRO (Hi) FOBS (iv) UNHCR 
(v) DWT. 

Ans. (i) T.E.R.L.S.: stands 
for the TTiumba Equatorial 
Rocket Launching Station, which 
has been described as ‘the 
nerve-centre of the Indian 
rocket-launching systemV The 
centre completed eight years of 
its existence on November 21, 
1971. During this period, it 
made significant progress in 
dMign and development of space 
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technology. From December, 
1971 to February 1972, the 
Centre carried out three series 
of collaborative experiment- 
programmes with Britain, France 
and West Germany. 

(//•) I.S.R.O.: The initials 
stand for Indian Space Research 
Organization. Till recently the 
Organization was a Division of 
India’s Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion. But after the death of 
Dr. Vikram Sarabhai on Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1971, the ISRO has been 
made an independent Organi¬ 
sation under the charge of Pro¬ 
fessor M.G.K. Menon who is 
also Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Department 
of Electronics. 

(Hi) F.O.B.S.: stands for 
Fractional Orbital Bombing Sys¬ 
tem. It was reported on August 
10, 1971 that the Soviet Union 
had launched an unmanned 
spacecraft which appeared to 
be the latest test of the Fractional 
Orbital Bombing System deve¬ 
loped by it. The craft was 
labelled Cosmos-433. Since then 
many more spacecraft in the 
Cosmos series have been 
launched. 

(/v) U.N.H.C.R.: stands for 
United Nations High Commis¬ 
sioner for Refugees. The Orga¬ 
nization can be called in to 
help when refugees spill over 
international borders as hap¬ 
pened when China sacked Tibet 
or more recently when the 
Pakistani army was engaged in 
genocide in Bangla D c s h. 
Since 1969, the UNCHR had 
been lending a hand in the rehabi¬ 
litation of Tibetan refugees in 
India. Recently it has been 
helping with the problems posed 
by the influx of refugees from 
Bangla Desh into India. The 
UNHCR has in office in New 
Delhi, headed by Mr. F.L. 
Pijnackcr Hordink, a Dutch 
national. 

(v) D.W.T.: stands for 

Deadweight Tonnage. The 
term is used to describe the 
tonnage of a cargo-carrying 
ship. It is the difference between 


the weight of the ship (/) when 
it is empty, and (H) when it has 
a full complement of cargo. 
It means the weight of cargo a 
ship can carry. 

Q. Name the authors of the 
following books; (/) The Female 
Eunuch (//■) Pakistan Crisis (Hi) 
August 1914 (iv) The Chinese 
Betrayal (r) Of a Fire on the 
Moon. 

Ans. (/) Germaine Greer 
(it) David Loshak (Hi) Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn (iv) B.N. Mullick 
(r) Norman Mailer. 

Q. Name the following: 

(0 President of the 26th 
General Assembly session of 
the U.N.O. 

(//) Leader of the Chinese 
delegation in the U.N.O. 

(Hi) Founder of the Persian 
Empire. 

(/r) Venue of Winter Olym¬ 
pics, 1972. 

(r) New name of the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Congo, 

Ans. (/) Adam Malik of 
Indonesia (ii) Chiao Kuan-Hua 
(///) Cyrus tlic Great (h) Sap¬ 
poro (Japan) (r) Zaire. 

Q. Explain briefly the 
two-nation theory. 

Ans. Two-Nation Theory: 
Before India had won freedom, 
leaders of the Muslim league 
(which was one of the impor¬ 
tant political parties in India) 
pul forward the theory that the 
Hindus and the Muslims living- 
in India constituted two separate 
nations with different religious, 
cultural and linguistic patterns, 
and that India should, therefore, 
be divided into two parts, one 
of which should be a separate 
Muslim state to be named 
Pakistan. This thesis came to be 
described as the “two nation’’ 
theory. The killing of Muslims 
by Muslims in Bangla Desh 
exposed thefallacy in the assump¬ 
tion on which Pakistan had 
been built. 
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Q. 1. What do you under¬ 
stand by the Indus Valley Civi¬ 
lization? Point out its main 
features with reference to (a) 
city life, (A) arts, (r) religion, 
(d) similarity with the Sumerian 
and Mesopotamian civilizations 
and (e) differences with the 
Vedic civilization. 

Ans. The Indus Valley 
Civilization was one of the 
earliest civilizations about which 
we know something. It derives 
its name from the river Indus, 
because the numerous sites at 
which the remains of this civi¬ 
lization have been found arc 
all situated in the basin of the 
river Indus and its tributaries. 
It was in 1921 that traces of this 
ancient civilization were first 
discovered at Harappa in the 
Montgomery district of Punjab 
(Pakistan). Next year, an 
equally important site was un¬ 
earthed at Mohenjo-Daro in the 
Larkana district of Sind. Subse¬ 
quently, remains of the civi¬ 
lization were found over a big 
area which includes Gujarat in 
the south, Haryana and Punjab 
in the east and the Makran 
coast in Pakistan. It is believed 
that this civilization, which was 
more extensive as compared to 
the Sumerian and the Meso¬ 
potamian civilizations, existed 
between 2500 and 1700 B.c. 
The only written records of the 
period so far discovered are 
some seals, the script on which 


has not so far been deciphered. 

(a) City Life: The area in 
which the Indus Valley Civili¬ 
zation flourished had at least 
two big cities and more than 
100 towns and villages. The big 
cities were Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro. These cities 
appear to have been well plan¬ 
ned with broad streets up to 
33 ft. in breadth. The roads cut 
each other at right angles. 
The people used burnt bricks 
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with gypsum and mud-piaster. 
Most of the houses had bath¬ 
rooms and the cities had a well 
laid out drainage system. In 
every house, big jars were fixed 
in the floor for storage of 
grains. In Mohenjo-Daro there 
was a great communal bath with 
a 30'X 23'X 8'tank in the middle. 
The town had a good system of 
water supply built around a 
large number of wells, The 
people ate wheat, barley, milk 
products, fish, mutton etc. and 
reared humped bulls, camels, 
elephants, buffaloes, horses and 
dogs. The use of iron was 
probably not known to them, 
but they did use gold, silver, 


copper and lead. The pottery 
was generally made on the 
wheel and was painted red and 
black. Specimens of glazed 
pottery found at the sites asso¬ 
ciated with the Indus- Valley 
civilization are said to be the 
first examples of their kind in 
the ancient world. In warfare 
people made use of axes, spears, 
daggers, maces and slings. For 
covering themselves they used 
both cotton and woollen gar¬ 
ments. 

(h) Arts; From the seals 
found at Harappa and Mohen¬ 
jo-Daro, it is apparent that the 
people inhabiting the Indus 
Valley in the ancient time had 
acquired a high degree of 
artistic excellence. In the re¬ 
mains of the Indus Valley civi¬ 
lization, there are some stone 
images which compare well 
with the best products of con¬ 
temporary Greek art. 

(c) Religion: An idea of the 
religious beliefs of the people 
in the times of the Indus Valley 
Civilization can be formed if 
we study the stone statues, the 
copper tablets, the seals, and the 
terracotta figurines excavated 
from the different sites. It would 
appear that those people wor-' 
shipped a mother goddess but 
they also worshipped male gods 
among whom the supreme deity 
was the Pipal tree and this goes 
to show that th^^ worshipped 
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trees also. According to some 
archaeologists, s o ni c figures 
found in the ruins represent the 
Vedic god Siva. They say that 
the Hindus inherited the wor¬ 
ship of Siva-linga and the Nandi 
from people who inhabited the 
Indus Valley. They disposed 
of their dead by cremation. This 
is proved by the discovery of a 
number of urns containing 
human bones and ashes. 

(d) Similarity with the 
Sumerian and Mesopotamian Civi¬ 
lizations: According to the 

historians, there were close 
commercial and cultural con¬ 
tacts between the Indus Valley 
and the Sumerian civilization. 
The Valley of the Indus has 
been referred to in Sumerian 
myths as Dilbun. The similarity 
between the Indus Valley civi¬ 
lization and the civilizations 
which developed irt Sumeria 
and Mesopotamia were the use 
of burnt bricks, copper and 
bronze vessels, the potter’s 
wheel, pictorial seals etc. They 
had a flourishing trade with 
each other and each one of them 
had a fairly well developed 
pattern of urban life. 

(e) Difference with the Vedic 
‘ Civilization: The Indus Valley 
people bad not learnt to domes¬ 
ticate horses but those who 
lived in the Vedic age did make 
use of the horse. The use of 
armour was likewise a Vedic 
practice unknown to the Indus 
people. Whereas the latter 
lived mostly in towns and cities, 
the Vedic people were for the 
most part pastoral. They lived 
mostly in the countryside. They 
knew the use of iron which 
was not known to the inhabi- 
tanta of the Indus Valley. The 
two civilizations worshipped 
different gods. 

Q. 2 (a) Mention the exact 
da/fc (day, month and year) of 
each of the following evente: 

' (0 Declaration of American 

IndeMi^ence. (ii) Death of 
Jj^wa&lirM Nehru. QU) 
The U.Sf.A. df6pi»d atom bomb 


on Hiroshima, (/v) Ceylon 
achieves independence, (v) Death 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Ans. (0 July 4, 1776 (ii) 
May 27, 1964 (Hi) August 6, 
1945 O'r) February 4, 1948 
(v) December 14, 1950. 

(b) What was Gandhiji’s 
attitude towards non-violence? 

Aas. N o n-V i o 1 e n c e : 
Gandhiji's non-violence has very 
often been mis-understood and 
mis-interpreted as a cover for 
weakness or as denoting sub¬ 
mission to the will of the evil¬ 
doer. But as a matter of fact, 
it was something entirely diff¬ 
erent. He certainly did not 
interpret his non-violence as a 
resignation from all real fighting 
against wickedness. His non¬ 
violence was the non-violence 
of the brave. It pre-supposed the 
ability to strike back. It was 
stern stuff for stout hearts, 
and certainly not for those 
weak in body or spirit. Given 
the choice between violence 
and cowardly flight, he pre¬ 
ferred violence. He wanted only 
those to adopt non-violence 
who knew how to, and had the 
courage to meet the onslaught 
of wickedness and could exer¬ 
cise conscious and deliberate 
restraint on the desire for ven¬ 
geance. To those who did not 
have that courage, he advocated 
that violence was any day 
superior to passive, effeminate, 
helpless submission. 

Q. 3 (a) What are the essen¬ 
tial features of capitalism? 

Ans. Capitalism: is an 
economic system in which means 
of production e.g., lands, mines, 
industrial plants arc privately 
owned but are worked by free 
but capital-less workers who 
selt their labour or services to 
the employers who control the 
means of production and use 
them for private profit. In 
such a system, economic deci¬ 
sions are left to the free pl:^ of 
self-regulating market forces. 


(b) What an Oe lacrifi oi 
economic planning? 

Ans. Merits of Economic 
Planning: (/) It is only throu|^ 
economic planning that a nation 
can hope to improve the living 
standards of its people and to 
use its resources to optimum 
capacity (ii) Economic plan¬ 
ning prevents lop-sided growth 
of national economy by selecting 
the most productive combination 
of projects and by judicious 
allocation of available resources 
(Hi) it helps to correct and elimi¬ 
nate regional imbalances by 
focusing attention on the needs 
of backward areas (iv) it pro¬ 
motes co-ordination between the 
different sectors of the economy 
(!’) it is the only reliable way 
in which the state can try to 
remove economic disparities 
and establish an egalitarian 
society free of social and poli¬ 
tical tensions (yi) it provides 
the people with the best crite¬ 
rion by which to judge the per¬ 
formance of their governments 
which, in a planned economy, 
have to work for achieving pre¬ 
determined targets and rates of 
growth. 

Q. 4 (a) What ideals does the 
Constitution of India seek to 
secure for its citizens according 
to the Preamble? 

Ans. The preamble of the 
Constitution of India prescribes 
that the people of the country 
would try to secure (/) social, 
economic and political justice 
(ii) liberty of thought, expres¬ 
sion, belief, faith and worship 
(Hi) equality of status and of 
opportunity, and (iv) a sense of 
fraternity to assure the dignity 
of the individual and the unity 
of the nation. 

(b) What is meant by Presi¬ 
dent’s mle? What are t^ states 
where we have President’s rule 
these days? 

Ans. President’s rule means 
assumption of all legislative 
and executive powers of a State 
by the President of India. 
Under Article 356 of the Consti- 



(ution of India, the President 
can take over the administra¬ 
tion of a State in case its consti¬ 
tutional machinery breaks down. 
The President does so either 
on reccipt_of a report from the 
Governor or when he is other¬ 
wise satisfied that a situation 
has arisen in which the govern¬ 
ment of the State cannot be 
carried on in accordance with 
the provisions of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

The answer to the second 
part of this question is liable to 
change from time to time. In 
January, 1972, Bihar, Mysore, 
Punjab and West Bengal were 
under President’s rule. 

Q. 5 (a) What is ‘tide’? 
What are the causes of tide? 
Distinguish between spring tide 
and neap tide. 

Ans. Tide: Alternate rise 
and fall of waters of the ocean 
twice in the course of nearly 
twenty four hours is termed as 
“tides”. The tides are caused 
by the gravitational force exert¬ 
ed by the moon and to a lesser 
degree by the sun, on the earth. 
The tides do not always rise to 
the same height. 

Spring Tides: At the time 
of the new and full moon, when 
the sun and moop are in a 
straight line with the earth, 
the tides rise higher and are 
known as Spriti" Tides. 

Neap Tides: Midway bet¬ 
ween new and full moon when 
the sun and the moon are at 
right angles as to their direction 
from the earth, tides are at the 
lowest height and are called 
Neap Tides, 

(b) Name the main natural 
regions of India. 

Ans. Natural Regions of 
India: The natural regions of 
India are:(/) The Himalayas 
and the adjaeent mountains 
(//■) The Sullej-Ganga plains (Hi) 
The coastal plains of Western 
and Eastern ghats, and (/r) The 
Deccan Plateau. 

(r) What are the Wester]if»7 

Ans. Westeriies: are winds 
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which blow from about 40 
degrees N to the Arctic Circle 
and from about 35 degrees S 
to the Antarctic Cricle through¬ 
out the year. They derive 
their name from the direction 
in which they blow. In the 
northern hemisphere they blow 
in the south westerly direction 
and bring winter rain to the 
Mediterranean regions etc. In 
the southern hemisphere, they 
blow in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion. 

Q. 6 (a) Where are the fol¬ 
lowing, and why are they famous ?-- 

(/) Kaziranga, (//) Wimble¬ 
don, (Hi) Ranthambor, (iv) 
Kimberley, (v) Anand and (ri) 
Mukteswar. 

Ans. (/) Kaziranga: is a 
game sanctuary in Assam. It 
is the centre of the great 
Indian one-horned rhinos. 

(ii) Wimbledon: in London, 
famous for lawn tennis court. 

(Hi) Ranthambor: is a place 
connected with Rajput history 
in Rajasthan. 

(iv) Kimberley: situated in 
the east of the Kalahari desert 
in south Africa, biggest diamond 
market in the world. 

(r) Anand: between Ahmeda- 
bad and Baroda in Gujarat State. 
Milk Dairy—Amul butter and 
Amul milk powder. 

(vi) Mukteshwar: India’s 
Veterinary Research Institute 
is situated at Mukteshwar in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

(b) What are the terminal 
stations of the following trains? 

(0 Toofan Express (ii) 
Grand Trunk Express (Hi) 
Deccan Queen and (iv) Raj- 
dhani Express. 

Ans. (i) Howrah (ii) Madras 
(Hi) Poona (iv) Howrah. 

Q. 7 (a) Name the capitals 
of the fidlowing countries and 
the rivers on the banks of which 
these capitals are situated;— 

(i) Bi^a, (ii) Portugal, (Hi) 
Yugoslavia, (iv) Canada and (v) 
U.S.S.R. 


Ans. (i) Rangoon on the 
river Irrawady (ii) Lisbon on 
tJic river Tagus (Hi) Belgrade on 
the river Danube (iv) Ottawa 
on the river of the same name 
(v) Moscow on the river Moskva. 

(h) What countries arc asso¬ 
ciated with the following?— 

(i) Maoris, (//) Cossacks, 
(Hi) Zulu.s, (iv) Yak and (v) 
Llama. 

Ans. (/) New Zealand (ii) 
Soviet Union (Hi) South Africa 
(/v) Tibet and (v) Peru, Chile, 
Argentina. 

(c) Name the commodities 
associated with (he following 
trade names:— 

(/■) Bayer, (ii) Exide, (Hi) 
GEM, (iv) Flex and (r) Tissot. 

Ans. 0) Chemicals (H) Bat¬ 
teries (Hi) Refrigerators (iv) 
Shoes and (v) Watches. 

Q. 8. (a) Mention the 

names of States of India (one 
for each mineral) where the 
following minerals are mostly 
found:— 

(0 Gypsum, (H) lignite, (Hi) 
copper, (/)’) manganese, (v) 
zinc and (vi) coal. 

Ans. (i) Rajasthan (ii) 
Tamil Nadu (Hi) Bihar (iv) 
Madhya Pradesh (v) Rajasthan 
and (vi) West Bengal. 

(b) Name five major ports 
in India and point out the states 
to which they belong. 

Ans. 0) Bombay (Maha¬ 
rashtra) (ii) Cochin (Kerala) 
(Hi) Madras (Tamil Nadu) (/v) 
Vishakhapatnam (Orissa) (v) 
Calcutta (West Bengal). 

(c) Which seas/oceans are 
connected by the following 
canals?— 

(i) Suez Canal and (//) 
Panama Canal. 

Am. (i) The Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Indian Ocean 
(H) The Pacific and the Atlantic. ' 

Q. 9(a) the (tlrthors 

(Contd, m p. 535) 
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Pers onality Pevelopinen t 


t.lVf. Soni 

Be a Fighter, Not a Quitter 


A young man fails thrice in 
an examination. His parents 
and friends make cutting re¬ 
marks about his failure. Frus¬ 
tration accumulates in his mind 
and, in a lit of despondency, he 
puts an end to his ‘inglorious’ 
life. A precious life is wasted 
because the young man did not 
know how to cope with failure. 
He did not know how to fight. 
He was a quitter, not a fighter. 

This is an extreme case 
but there are countless others 
who start living ‘ half a life 
after they have met with a big 
failure. They fall victims to 
despair and slowly all fortitude 
is drained off them. They are 
unable to cope with life, its 
problems and failures. Failures, 
for them, are not pillars of 
success. 

There is something wrong 
with their attitude to life. Their 
personality has not imbibed 
some essential qualities. It 
needs stuffing with iron—the 
stuff that ensures success. They 
overlook that a life without 
failures is as unthinkable as a 
sky without clouds. 

You can face crises and 
failures if you have learnt to 
trust your inner resources. 
Otherwise, the edifice of your 
life is raised on shaky founda- 
tbns. It can come crashing 
down with the slightest flip of 
adversity. If you nurse the 
thought that life is difficult to 
cope with, like cowards, you 
‘die’ many a living death. Every 
little failure will appear magni¬ 
fied and impossible of being 
overcome. 

But it need not be so. 


There are ways lo deal with the 
crises that keep cropping up in 
your life. Tell yourself that 
you are the highest form of life 
on this planet. But you are 
shrunken in spirit because you 
have never established real 
rapport with your inner self. 
You have led only a superficial 
life. 

You must have met several 
men and women whom you 
admire simply because they are 
not beaten by failure. They just 
do not quit the field. They 
have spirits which can stand the 
strongest whipping of fate. 
Failure does not make them 
quiver. 

You must also have met 
others who are spiritually 
paupers. Their spirits are 
broken and beaten. They fall 
at the faintest blow of failure. 
They do not live. They crawl 
through life. They are quitters, 
not fighters. 

If you are asked to place 
yourself in either of the two 
categories, in which will you 
place yourself? If you crouch, 
submit to failure and cease to 
fight, you are a quitter. 

Of course it is not possible 
for you to win every time. There 
are times and situations in which 
you have to give up the fight 
only to resume it later at a 
proper time. Retreat is some¬ 
times essential to ward off the 
blows of fate. Discretion is the 
better part of valour. But 
this is only one way of avoiding 
failure. It cannot be put into 
practice every time. 


Orison Swet Marden says, 
“He only is beaten who admits 
it.” Trials strengthen you. If 
you admit defeat, you let 
i’ailure have the upper hand. 
If, on the contrary, you rise up 
steeled to face fate or failure, 
it has done you immense good. 
It has added to your will¬ 
power and spiritual stamina. 
There are three things essential 
to become a fighter: first, back¬ 
bone: .second, backbone; third, 
backbone. 

Sometimes fate showers 
blows in quick succe.ssion and 
you stagger. You feel you have 
been felled for ever. You sink 
in the morass of ‘fate-is-cruel- 
to-me.’ 

Bikramjit is one such per¬ 
son. He faced one setback after 
another. For a time he appear¬ 
ed to be sinking in the bog of 
despondency. But he rallied 
his inner resources and came 
out of (he storm with flying 
colours. 

Facing stebacks is like 
being caught in a storm. You 
are frightened of the wind, the 
trees almost falling upon you, 
the forest threatening to devour 
you. You just cannot steady 
your feet. But the important 
thing is that the storm is not 
to rage for ever. It will spend 
its fury sooner than you imagine. 
The sun will shine again. 

life is full of examples of 
those who have successfully 
cornered failures. It is upto you 
to stana up again and put a 
plus mark oh your personality. 
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Indian Institutes of Technology 

(Bombay, Delhi, Kanpur, Kharagpur, Madras and 

BHU Institute of Technology, Varanasi) 

Joint Entrance Examination 
(3rr/ and 4th May, 1972) 

Qualifications: Candidates who have passed 
or are due to appear at the Pre-University/ 
Indian School Certificate, Higher Secondary, 
Pre-degree, Intermediate Public Examination 
with Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics or 
any other examination recognised by the Insti¬ 
tutes as equivalent thereto, are eligible to appear 
for the Joint Entrance Examination. 

Age; A candidate must not be more than 
21 years of age on the 1st October 1972. Candi¬ 
dates born earlier than 2nd October 1951 shall 
not be eligible for admission. The upper age 
limit will be relaxed by three years in the case 
of candidates belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, repatriates and new 
migrants and foreign students. 

Last Date: (/) for issue of application form 
...21-2-1972 (//) for receipt of completed appli¬ 
cation form...29-2-1972. 

Particulars & Application Forms: Detailed 
instructions and application forms can be had 
from Asstt. Registrar (Academic) Indian Insti¬ 
tutes of Technology, Delhi, Hauz Khas, New 
Delhi-29, either in person or by sending a self- 
addressed envelope of at least 28x13 cm. size 
bearing stamps of the value of 50p, (plus 5 paise 
Refugee stamps). 


Indian Navy Executive Brandi—-Revised Special 
Entry Scheme for Course Commencing July, 1972 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd July 1952, and not 
later than 1st July 1955. Not Relaxable. 

Qualifications: (/) The selection is to be 
made from among those unmarried candidates 
who were recommended by the Union Public 
Service Commission for admission to the 
National Defence Academy on the r^ults of 
the N.D.A. examinations held {Hfior to and in 
December, 1969 but who could not be admitted 
to the N.D.A. for want of vacancies. 

(i7) Intermediate or B.A./B.Sc. first year 
or Pre-engineering with Maths., Pl^Cs and 
Chemistry. 


Applications: should be sent to the Secre¬ 
tary, Union Public Service Commission, 
Dholpur House, New Delhi-11 stating (/) name 
and full postal address (ii) Month and year of 
N.D.A. examination at which qualified for 
admission (///) Roll Number in respect of fore¬ 
going (iv) Particulars of all examinations passed 
from Matriculation onward with subjects 
taken, year of passing, name of University etc. 
(v) Enclosing two passport size recent photo¬ 
graphs, one pasted on the application form, 
and one firmly attached with the application 
form, both to be signed by the candidate in 
ink on the front. 

How to Apply: Applications will be on 
plain paper and both application and cover 
should be superscribed “Selection for Indian 
Navy under revised special entry schejne for 
course commencing in July 1972”. 

Last Dates: Applications complete in all 
respects must reach the Secretary, Union Public 
Service Commission, Dholpur House, New 
Delhi-11, latest by 6th March 1972 (20th March, 
1972 for those residing abroad and in the 
Andaman & Nicobar and Laccadive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi islands). 


Geologists* Examination 
{8th August, 1972) 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January, 1946 and 
not later than 1st January, 1951. Upper age 
limits relaxable in favour ot Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and certain other categories 
including certain categories of Government 
servants. 

Qualifications: M.Sc. degree in Geology 
or Applied Geology or Diploma of Associa* 
teship in Applied Geology of the Indian School 
of Mines, Dhanbad. 

Full paiticttlars and Applicatioa foraia: 
obtainable from Union Public Service Conunis- 
sion, Dholpur House, Shahjahan Road, New 
Deihi-11, by remitting Re. 1 by mon^ order 
or ofl cash payment at counter in Commis¬ 
sion’s oflSce, 

Last Date: Completed applications must 
reach Union Public Serivee Commission by 284b 
March, 1972 (11th April, 1972 for candidates 
tedding aljpmad and in the Andanian and Nioo- 
bair, Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi islands). 

The CompeHfhn 
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The questions given below 
are designed to test your mental 
alertness, and can be a source 
of gainful amusement to you and 
your friends. But you must find 
the answers within 15 minutes at 
the most. Then find out your 
score. Each questioi^ carries two 
marks. Your performance should 
be rated poor if you score less 
than 20 marks, satisfactory if 
you score 30 and good if you 
can get 40 or more. But again 
—please keep the time limit in 
view. For answers, please turn 
to page 540. 

Qs. Write the next number 
in the series: 

1. 10, 8, 11, 9, 12, 10 . 

2 , 42,45,15,18,6,9,3 . 

3.1,5,11,19,29,41,55 . 

4.14,16,13,17,12,18,11. 

5.35,28,22, 17, 13, 10,8. 

Q, 6. How far can you go 
into a forest? 

Qs. Mark the word opposite 
in meaning to the word in 
brackets: 

7. Haphazard, Irresolute, 
False, Insiiu^re (Steadfast) 

8. Reasonable, Obligatory, 
Disputed, Discretionary 
(0}>ttonal) 

9. Adequate, fhtile, helpful, 
absurd (useful) 

^ 1ft. Outworn, gsnulne, cut- 
r^t, fashionable (Obsolete) 

11. Artificial, Painful, 
Detrimental, Miserable (Bene- 
fi(^ 

f 


Quiz 


Q. 12. If two cats can kill 
two rats in two minutes, how 
long will it take 50 cats to 
kill 50 rats? 

Qs. Put down the colours 
that come to your mind when we 
mention: 

13. The Communists 

14. Good health 

15. Newspapers abounding 
in sensational articles. 

16. A person of noble des¬ 
cent. 

17. A raw, inexperienced 
youth. 

Q. 18. A shepherd had 17 
sheep. All but nine died. How 
many did he have left ? 

Q, 19. Reduce the size of the 
following words without mate¬ 
rially altering their meaning: 

(0 instructor (;7) falsities 
(Hi) devilish (iv) exhilaration 
(v) skilfulness. 

Q. 20. Usha is twice as 
old as Rita. Three years ago 
she was three times as old. 
How old is Usha now? 

Q. 21. What is wrong vdlh 
the following statement: 

“Within the bounds of* pos¬ 
sibility, and without sacrificing 
intdligibrlity, employ short 


Profit and 
Pleasure 

words because otherwise the 
meaning is obscured by the un- 
usualncss of the terminology.” 

Q. 22. A painter required 
four days to paint a room. How 
long would it take him, working 
at the s.amc rate, to paint a room 
twice as high, twice as broad 
and twice as long. 

Q. 23. These eleven letters— 
EWOJOSUNDTR-can be ar¬ 
ranged as just one word. It 
is nothing unusual, nor a proper 
name, nor a foreign word. 
What is it? 

Q. 24. A farmer has 
haystacks in one corner of his 
field and 3J haystacks in another 
corner. 

If he puts them all together, 
how many haystacks will he 
have in all? 

Q. 25. Straighten out the 
following sentences: 

(/) Generally those us who 
to are love we kind. 

(ii) Torments in war the 
new born republic was. 

(Hi) White to little girl 
young the belonged dog. 

(iv) Make you what is life 
it of. 

(v) Sunday from the sales to 
donated are charities proceeds. 

(Answers on page 540) 
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Zulfikar Ali Bhutlo and Pakistan 
Sir, 

t was listening to the radio 
on 3-1-1972 when by chance 
it got tuned in (o Pakistan 
where President Bhutto’s speech 
made in Karachi was being 
broadcast. Listening to it, I 
felt greatly concerned about the 
future of Pakistan, with leaders 
like Bhutto. It looked like a 
speech, not by the head of a 
State, but by a low-class street- 
hawker. 

jACDtsii Pra.sap Tiwari 
Allahabad. 

Orissa Cyclone 
Sir, 

Please accept my good 
wishes for a happy New Year. 
I have been an avid, regular 
reader of your excellent monthly 
magazine ‘The Competition 
Master’. 1 like it very much for 
its originality. It is no exag¬ 
geration to say that your maga¬ 
zine is a must for all competi¬ 
tive examinees. 

I am of the firm opinion 
that your magazine lakes note 
of all current affairs and helps 
one to keep in close contact 
with them. In October, 1971, 
a cyclone played havoc with 
human life and property in 
many parts of Orissa. But I 
could not find even a single 
line referring to the calamity 
which befell the poor Oriyas 
in the C.M. issues of November 
and December 1971. I am 
greatly surprised how such an 
event could escape your re¬ 
view’s attention, 

ICashinath Behfra 
Bhmje Nagar ^Orissa) 
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Intelligence Test 
Sir, 

As usual the January 1972 
issue of the Competition Master 
was an interesting one. The 
fantasy “That Woman’’ was 
worth appreciating. But I find 
that lately you have been omit¬ 
ting the interesting and know¬ 
ledge-giving “Intelligence Test’’. 
1 very much like it. 

May I expect you would 
restore the Intelligence Test for 
the benefit of your readers. 

Narayan Singh Yadav 
Tikamgarh (M.P.) 


n 

Sir, 

I have been reading your 
esteemed journal for the last 
two years and have gained a 
lot from it. 

I particularly appreciate 
features like “Before the Inter¬ 
view Board’’, “Intelligence Test’’ 
and “Group Discussion’’. The 
feature “Intelligence Test” was 
missing in last some issues but 
by again introducing it in the 
February issue, you have done 
well. I am very thank¬ 
ful to you for this kind act and 
hope that you will never dis¬ 
appoint me and many other 
readers in the future. 

K.J.S. Sandhu 
Ludhiana (Punjab) 

The Bark of a Gun . 

Sir, 

In the January 1972 issue 
of the ‘Competition Master’ on 
page 365 column 3, the first 
sentence under the sub-heading 


“Meddlers and Busybodies” 
starts “As the gun started bark¬ 
ing all along the frontiers. 

Well, Sir. Let me tell you 
the guns never bark, because 
they arc not bloody dogs. They 
either fire, or roar or thunder. 
This is an insulting verb you 
have used for the guns. Though 
I understand what you wanted 
to convey, but it is shocking 
ignorance on your part to be 
unaware of the fact that we 
soldiers worship the ^uns and 
you are comparing them with 
dogs. 

May I hope you will be 
more careful in future. 

99A.P.O. Capt. L.D. Vkrma 

{We assure Capt. Verma that 
no offence was meant. The 
misunderstanding arises be¬ 
cause whereas most of us 
think in Hindi, we speak and 
write in English. **The bark 
of a gun" is standard Queen's 
English as any dictionary will 
tell you, and unlike Indians, 
Englishmen do not look down 
upon dogs. They love them. 

—Editor) 

“That Woman” 

Sir, 

I am a regular reader of 
your esteemed journal. As a 
soldier in the Army Medical 
Corps, I am highly thankful 
you for “That Woman” in 
the New Year 1972 issue of the 
“Competition Masteir*. I am 
waiting for the next issue and 
the next fantasy. 

Meerut D.K. Sinoha 


The Compettihn Mast^ 




A Bouquet 

Sir, 

Recently 1 was introduced 
to “The Competition Master” 
by my teacher. It is really of 
great use for students of Poli¬ 
tical Science like me. I parti¬ 
cularly appreciate “Notes on 
Current National Afiairs and 
International Affairs”. Group 
Discussion and Expected Ques¬ 
tions too are excellent. 

I shall be happy if you 
publish a detailed repoit on the 
Parliament session that is going 
to commence in the middle of 
March. 

Ghaziabacl Uma 

Recognition of States 
Sir, 

Beipg a law student, I would 
like to explain bie terms de 
facto and de jure recognition 
more clearly than you have 
done in the February 1972 issue 
of the ‘Competition Master’ 


under Readers Questions 
Answered. 

Recognition de facto is pro¬ 
visional; it means the recog¬ 
nizing government offers for the 
time being to enter into rela¬ 
tions, yet ordinarily without 
cordiality, and without the usual 
courtesies of diplomacy. That 
is, in the opinion of recognising 
state, the new entity claiming 
to be a state or government, 
whatever the case may be, al¬ 
though actually independent 
and weilding effective power in 
the territory under its control, 
has not acquired sufficient stabi¬ 
lity as to show that it will be 
able to maintain its indepen¬ 
dence over a prolonged period 
and yet fulfil the requirements 
laid down by International Law 
for effective participation in 
international community. 

But it is not clear as to 
what 1 a w, international or 
national is supposed to be re¬ 
ferred to when a state is recog¬ 
nized de jure. If a state or a 


government does actually exist 
for the purposes of international 
law, it necessarily exists de jure; 
irrespective of how the state or 
government has come into 
existence. So, do jure recognition 
implies that the recognised 
state or government •fulfils the 
ttsts laid down by international 
law for effective participation 
in the international community. 

Delhhfi Gian C. Jain 

A Girl Candidate 

Sir, 

I would like to make a 
suggestion. Keeping in view 
the increasing number of 
women in search of employ¬ 
ment it would be very helpful 
if you publish an interview in 
which the candidate is a girl. 
Hoping you will consider this. 

Ottapallatn Vhna Nayyar 

(We do publish such interviews 
off and on. —Fd.) 


General Knowledge Test 


of the following books?— 

(/) The Odyssey, (//) Pan- 
chatantra, (Hi) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, (iv) Death of a President, 
(v) A Passage to India, (v/) The 
Prince, (vii) Ivanhoe, (viii) 
Kamayani, (ix) India from 
Curzon to Nehru and After, (.x) 
Rajatarangini. 

Aas. (/) Homer (ii) Vishnu 
Sharma (Hi) Harriet B. Stowe 

(iv) William Manchester (v) 
E.M. Forster (vi) Machiavclli 
(vii) Walter Scott (v;77). Jai 
Shankar Prasad (ix) Durga 
Das (x) Kalhana. 

(h) What do the following 
abbreviations stand for?— 

(i) U.N R.R.A., (//) T.V.A., 
(Hi) O. & M., (iv) K.A.N.U., 

(v) INTERPOL, (vi) I.Q., (v/7) 

(vrii) G.D.R., (ix) 
D.M.K., and (.v) Q.E.D. 

Aas. (0 United Nations 
Relief aad Rehabilitation Ad- 


(Contd, from page 530) 
ministration (ii) Tennessee Valley 
Authority (Hi) Organization and 
Methods (iv) Kenya African 
National Union (v) Interna¬ 
tional Criminal Police Organi¬ 
zation (vi) Intelligence Quotient 
(vii) Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation (viii) German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic (/.v) Dravida 
Mumietra Kazhagam (.v) Quod 
Erat Demonstrandum. 

Q. 10 (a) What are the four 
main types of classical dancing 
in India? 

Ans. (/) Bharat Natyam (ii) 
Kathak (Hi) Manipuri (iv) 
Katbakali. 

(b) Name the following: 
(Attempt eight only). 

(i) Defence Minister of 
Israel (ii) Planning Minister of 
India (Hi) The famous world 
class cricketer who died this 
year (/r) Men’s Singles Wimble¬ 
don Champion of 1971 (v) 


President of the Indian National 
Congress (vi) The Australian 
(aboriginal) girl who created a 
sensation in Wimbledon this 
year (vii) Chairman of the 
Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission (viii) World’s Heavy¬ 
weight Boxing champion (ix) 
Governor of the Reserve Bank 
of India (a) Union Minister in 
charge of Bangla Desh refugees 

(xi) President of World Bank 
(xH) Former Prime Minister of 
Canada who won Nobel Prize 
{.v//7) U.N. High Coinrais.sioner 
for Refugees. 

An.s. (/') Moshe Dayan (ii) 
C. Subramaniam (Hi) Col. 
Hemu Adhikari (iv) John New- 
combe (v) D. Sanjeevayya (vi) 
Evonne Goolagong (vii) R.C.S. 
Sarkar (viii) Joe Frazier (ix) 
S. Jagannathan (.x) R.K. Khadil- 
kar (xi) Robert McNamara 

(xii) Lester Pearson (xiii) 
Prince Sadruddin Agha Khan. 
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READejis' 

cOuiB 

How Can India Win Economic Freedom ? 


Since a large number of 
pieces on the aho\e-mentioned 
subject were received after the 
February 1972 issue of the 
Competition Master had gone 
to the press, we arc publishing 
another selection here. What 
our readers think about U.S, 
Attitude Towards India will find 
place in the coming issues. 

Some Suggestions 

Increasing prices, large scale 
unemployment, sick industries 
are some of the symptoms of the 
economic malaise from which 
we have been suffering for a 
long time. Lately, the crisis 
was further precipitated by the 
influx of a crorc of refugees 
from Bangla Desh. 

It is self-evident that unless 
we work hard to remove the 
basic causes of our economic 
backwardness, we cannot win 
economic freedom which is the 
essence of political freedom. 
It is a very vast subject, and it 
is difficult to outline a complete 
programme of economic re¬ 
construction within the limited 
space available, but some of the 
measures which come to mind 
and which we could usefully 
adopt to overcome our difficul¬ 
ties are: 

(/) More encouragement of 
small-scale and village handi¬ 
crafts with help from state 
governments and co-operative 
banks and societies can help 
in increasing production and 
also fighting unemployment. 

(if) The government should 
pay special attention to indus¬ 
tries languishing because of the 
greed of the owners and mis¬ 
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management. All such indus¬ 
tries should be nationalised, 
modernised and generally put 
on a sound footing. 

(Hi) We should reorientate 
our planning to the maximum 
utilisation of, not only our 
material resources, but also 
our immense reserves of man¬ 
power which are being under¬ 
utilised as is evident from the 
unemployment figures. 

(/)’) The laws against black¬ 
marketing, speculation, smuggl¬ 
ing, hoarding and profiteering 
and other economic offences 
should be made more stringent 
and enforced with a will. Tax- 
evaders should be mercilessly 
exposed and punished. The 
burden of taxation should be 
evenly spread over the urban 
and rural sections of the popu¬ 
lation. 

(r) People should be dis¬ 
couraged by every possible 
means from indulging in ex¬ 
travagance and vulgar display 
of wealth. Unless this is done 
all attempts to ensure price 
stability are doomed to fail. 

These are some ways in 
which we can bring the goal of 
economic freedom nearer. 

Ravi Mohan, 
Chowk Mori Gate, 
Ferozepore City 


Dependence on Foreign Aid 
Snicidal 

The attitude of U.S.A., the 
major aid donor to India, 
during the recent Indo-Pak 
hostilnies has teveated that to 
depend Upon foreign powers 


economically, would be suicidal 
for us. If we want to protect 
our independence and national 
integrity, we will have to mobi¬ 
lize our internal resources to 
build a strong economy. 
Measures like the following, if 
earnestly adopted, can work 
miracles in this field:— 

(1) There should be a gene¬ 
ral ceiling on income, wealth 
and property. 

(2) Stringent measures for 
effective check on profiteering, 
hoarding and black-marketing. 

(3) All-out effort to unearth 
black-money, and to check tax- 
evasion. 

(4) More and more pro¬ 
duction is a must for rapid 
economic development. 

(5) Sick industrial units must 
be taken over by the govern¬ 
ment for their effective running. 

(6) There should be a gene¬ 
ral ban on strikes, lockouts 
and demonstrations for a sti¬ 
pulated lime, so that industrial 
output does not decline. 

(7) More and more people 
(specially the rural masses) 
should be taught to make use 
of the banking system and the 
services offered by the LIC, 
so that more money is placed 
at the disposal of the govern¬ 
ment. . 

(8) Foreign investment should 
be encouraged, but foreign aid, 
with strings which may over¬ 
ride national interest should be 
spurned, 

(9) There is urgent need for 
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increasing exports and dimi¬ 
nishing imports. 

Besides the measures out¬ 
lined above, there is a general 
duty on the part of the people 
to be ready to make sacrifices, 
for no price is too high to pay 
for national independence and 
sovereignty. 

Avtar Singh, 
26/1, Usman Road, 
LiicknoH -2 


Adopt Gandhian Economics 

Application of Gandhian 
economics offers the best re¬ 
medy for India’s economic 
backwardness. Being a nation 
with abundant labour power, 
India needs industries which 
are labour-intensive. Such in¬ 
dustries will help reduce un¬ 
employment and develop the 
nation’s economy’ all-round. 
The cottage industries have to 
be developed. Small scale in¬ 
dustries must be encouraged, 
both in the public end in the 
private sectors. In the final 
analysis, winning economic 
freedom involves overcoming 
our own love of luxury and 
comfort. As long as we do not 
practise simple living and high 
thinking, we cannot hope to be 
economically free. 

K. Vasudeva Rao, 
c/o Venkatrama Co. 
H.O.P.B. No. 105, 
Vijayawada-\ (A.P.) 

We Need Scientists 

Scientists can play a great 
role in putting us on the road 
to economic freedom. There is 
plenty of misery, physical suf¬ 
fering, disease and shortage of 
necessaries of life in India. 
Let our scientists pledge them¬ 
selves to increase food produc¬ 
tion, provide clothing, find cures 
Tor disease and epidemics and 
apply their energies single- 
mindedly to the amelioration of 
the lot of the masses in India. 
We want wientists who can turn 
wastelands into green fields, 
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span rivers with bridges and 
dams, construct roads and 
houses, provide safer and 
speedier air and watef ships-- 
in short make life worth living. 

Ashok Kumar Tyagi, 
21/5, Andrews GanJ, 
New Delhi-A9 


Reduce Holidays 

As a free and sovereign 
nation, we have to be self- 
sufficient in every walk of 
national life. To achieve that, 
hard w'ork and sacrifice aie 
essential. But it has to be ad¬ 
mitted that we are in general 
allergic to hard work. How 
many of us do justice to the 
day’s work? And yet the 
number of holidays we have in 
a year is much more than in any 
other country. According to 
knowledgeable quarters, a per¬ 
son in government employment 
in India has 183 holidays in a 
year. That means for half the 
year such people put in no 
work at all. And how much 
does it cost the nation ? Accord¬ 
ing to the Administrative Re¬ 
forms Commission, “An extra 
holiday means an extra outlay 
of the Older of Rs. 11 crores for 
the purpose of maintaining the 
output.” 

It is, therefore, clear that 
one of the ways in which we 
can move forward towards 
attaining economic freedom is 
to reduce the number of holi¬ 
days and to give due importance 
to hard work. Our motto 
should be “Produce or Perish”. 

Devaraj Sahu, 
Berhampur University, 

• Orissa 


We have to be More Acthc 

No nation can survive with¬ 
out winning economic freedom. 
For this, we Indians have first 
of all to be more active and 
serious. We have to imbibe a 
keen sense of our duties and 
responsibilities which is most 
lacking in us. 


The inactive government 
officials must be made to work. 
Strict measures should be adopt¬ 
ed against government assis¬ 
tance flowing into wrong chan¬ 
nels. Food-grains should be 
well-protected against the pro¬ 
fiteers. In the industrial sector, 
slackness and indiscipline among 
factory-hands and non-coopera¬ 
tion between the employees and 
the employers must be con¬ 
demned and curbed. So far as 
possible, indigenous products 
should be used. Qualified young 
people who cannot find jobs 
must be encouraged to set up 
small industries. They should 
be given something more than 
neatly printed hand-outs. 

Partha Pratim Kanjilal, 
Azad Hall. 

Kharagpur-2 

By the Sweat of our Brow 

Political freedom is meaning¬ 
less without a sound economic 
base. This year, when we are 
going to celebrate the silver 
jubilee of our independence, 
our national economy is in a 
state in which every child in the 
country is carrying a burden of 
Rs. 600 of national debt. 
Each one of us has to work 
hard to shed this burden by the 
sweat of his brow. 

We have also to remember 
that arm-chair planning can¬ 
not help us much. The initia¬ 
tive must pass on to the masses. 
Every house should be made a 
small industrial unit and every 
holding a farm. To increase 
the national out-put, our huge 
man-power must be fully 
employed to take maximum 
advantage of the latest know¬ 
how in exploiting the abundant 
resources of our land. We 
must not use what we cannot 
produce. Then only we can 
hope to attain economic emanci¬ 
pation. 

Prafull Chandra Dalei, 

HI Year Arts., 

Ravenshaw Evening Col¬ 
lege. 

Cuttack-3. 
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/^REAPERS I 

liuesiiorts 

^ ANSWERED 

Greenwich Mlan Tiwt- -Appointmpni of U.N. Secrftary Gen¬ 
eral—Gandhi’s Ram Rajva-Prefix Sino~Naval and Air Force 
Formations—World Bank— Plastic Surgery—Seato—Cento. 


Sadhu Charan Behera, Tuisipiir 

Q. What is Greenwich Mean 
Time? What is the difterence 
between G.M.T. and Indian 
Standard Time? 

Ans. Greenwich Mean Time 
is the local lime of the Green¬ 
wich Observatory, London, on 
the zero meridian. It is the 
standard time in Britain and 
Western Europe. Indian Stan¬ 
dard Time (I.S.T.) is the local 
time of a place near Allahabad 
82i“ E. longitude. It is exactly 
5 hours and a half in advance 
of Greenwich Mean Time. 

Ashoke Kumar Mandal, Bagula 

Q. How is the Secretary 
General appointed and how long 
does he hold office? 

Ans. Appointment of U.N. 
Secretary General: In terms of 
Article 97 of the U.N. Charter, 
the Secretary General is 
appointed by the General As¬ 
sembly upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Security Council. 
The Charter does not lay down 
the length of the Secretary 
General’s term of office but it 
Is usually five years. 

Pramode Kamar, Laheria Sara! 

Q. What are the tenets 
of Ram Rajya as propounded 
by Gandhiji? 

Ans. Gandhiji’s Ram Rajya: 
By Ram Rqfya Gandhiji meant 
the establishment of the king¬ 
dom of righteousness on earth— 
sovereignty of the people based 
on pure moral authority—a 
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regime which ensures the rights 
of prince and pauper alike. 

Major Dharam Vir Kataria, 
99 APO 

Q. While mentioning 
China in relation with other 
countries, we say Sino-SoVxQU 
.S'mO'lndian, S i n o-U. S. etc. 
What does “Sino” stand for ? 

Ans. Obviously ‘S i n o' 
represents China. Sino is an 
abbreviated form of the Greek 
word Sinai which means 
Chinese. 

Q. Why is West America 
known as West India and its 
inhabitants as Red Indians ? 

Ans. West America is not 
known as West India. Red 
Indians are so known because 
of their copper-brown complex¬ 
ion and because it is believed 
that they migrated to the new 
world from India or Asia via 
the Baring Straits 15,000 to 
25,000 years ago. 

Asoke Kumar v Pal, Baripada 

Q. Kindly explain t h e 
Navy and Air Force Formations 
just as you have explained 
Infantry Formations in the 
February issue. 

Ans. Naval Formations: 
In the Navy a Flotilla is a 
group of small warships usually 
about eight. They can be 
destroyers, minesweepers, etc. 
A Squadron is a group of larger 
warships, e.g., air-craft carriers, 
cruisers etc. A naval squadron 


usually h a s four ships. A 
Flag-ship is a war-ship in 
which the Operational or Ad¬ 
ministrative headquarters of a 
senior officer of the fleet who is 
of flag rank (i.e., Rear-Admiral 
or above) is situated. A 
Shore Fsioblishment is a naval 
establishment on shore. 

(//) Air Force Formations : 
A Flight is the largest recog¬ 
nised component of a Squadron 
which can function indepen¬ 
dently. It may consist of four 
or more aircraft in two sections. 
A Squadron is a flying unit 
consisting of a particular type 
and number of aircraft depend¬ 
ing on the role. There can be 
fighter squadrons, bomber 
squadrons, fighter-bomber 
squadrons, tran.sport squadrons 
etc. A Wing consists of a 
Wing Headquarters and one or 
more Squadrons and may include 
other units also. A Station, 
like a Wing is also a Formation 
mainly providing Adminis¬ 
trative Services to Units under i 
its control. 

Ripusudhan Kumar, Bhopal 

Q. How many members 
has the U.N.O. got at present ? 

Ans. 132. 

L?r. Ruaia, Muzaffarpur 

Q. What is “seeing eye** 
dog ? 

Aos. “Seeing Eye” dogs 
are dogs trained to help blind 
people in moving about. 
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Q. Wiiat is the World 
Bank ? What are its purposes, 
functions, headquarters etc.? 

Abs. World Bank : or 

the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment (I.B.R.D.) is an inter¬ 
governmental agency associated 
with the U.N.O. It came into 
existence in 1945. Its head¬ 
quarters is in Washington. 
The functions of the World 
Bank are:(l) to render help 
for the development of the 
member countries by facilit¬ 
ating investment of capital for 
productive purposes ; (2) to 
encourage long-range growth of 
international trade ; (3) to pro¬ 
mote private foreign invest¬ 
ment by guaranteeing and parti¬ 
cipating in such investment; 
and (4) to give loans to the 
under-developed countries for 
productive purposes where 
private capital is no< available 
on reasoilable terms. India is 
a member of the World Bank 
and is getting ail the above- 
mentioned assistance from it. 

R.P. Kanzaria, Ahmedabad 

Q. Is General Manek- 
shaw the Chief of all the three 
arras of India’s defence forces ? 

Ans. No. He is only 
Chief of the Army Staff-just 
as Air Chief Marshal P.C. Lai 
is the Chief of the Air Staff and 
Admiral S.M. Nanda is the 
Chief of the Naval Staff. The 
Supreme Commander of India’s 
Defence Forces is the Presi¬ 
dent of India. 

^.K. Gupta, New Delhi 

Q. What is Plastic Surgery? 
Can it be used to replace a part 
of the, body ? 

Ans. Plastic Surgery: 
is concerned with rearrange¬ 
ment of local tissues or transfer 
of tissues from one part of the 
body to the odier for restora¬ 
tion or improvement of function 
and appearance. The sort of 
deformities or defects which a 
plastic surgeon may be called 
upon to treat may be congenital 
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mal-formations, certain types 
of tumours, marks left by burns 
and injuries, correction of an 
unattractive nose, protruding 
ears, removal of redundant 
skin etc. 

Q. Who is India’s perma¬ 
nent rcj)resentaiivc of the 
U.N.O. ? 

Ans. Shn Samar Sen. 

Kunwar Jung Bahadur, Arrah 

Q. Please let me know 
about SEATO and CENTO. 
What are the basic points of 
tJiese treaties ? 

Ans. SEATO : iS o u f h 
East Asia Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion) : This Organization came 
into being at Manila in the Philip¬ 
pines on September 8, 1954 
when Australia, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip¬ 
pines, Thailand, the U.K. and 
the U.S.A. signed a pact estab¬ 
lishing a system of collective 
security for South East Asia 
against commimist infiltration. 
It enjoins upon the members 
to take collective action in the 
face of external aggression or 
internal subversion affecting 
any one of them. It also pro¬ 
vides for technical and economic 
co-operation among members. 
The Organization has its head¬ 
quarters at Bangkok. 

CENTO : or Central 
Treaty Organization, the suc¬ 
cessor to Baghdad Pact, came 
into existence on August 21, 
1959, with the U.K., Turkey, 
Pakistan and Iran as members. 
Although the U.S.A. has not 
formally acceded to the Pact, 
she has bilateral defence agree¬ 
ments with Iran, Turkey and 
Pakistan, and is represented in 
the meetings of the Organiza¬ 
tion by observers. The Organi¬ 
zation envisages mutual defence 
aid among members against 
communist aggression. 

Jagjil Singh, Gurgaoii 

Q. Which is the last coun¬ 
try to gain admission to the 
U.N.O. ? 


Ao$. The last country to 
be admitted to the world body 
in its J971 session was the Union 
of Arab Emirates which be¬ 
came its 132nd member. 

Gian Sharma, Chandigarh 
Q. Has the Government 
of India accepted the A.R.C. 
recommendation regarding 
raising the maximum age- 
limit for l.A.S. candidates 
from 24 to 26 years ? 

Ans. We have not seen 
any such announcement so 
far, though we remember to 
have read in the newspapers 
some time ago that the sug¬ 
gestion was under considera¬ 
tion. 

Snch Lata Jain, New Delhi 
Q. Why has Sheikh Mujib- 
ur Rehman resigned the post of 
President of Bangla Desh and 
taken over as the country’s 
Prime Minister ? 

Ans. Bangla Desh has 
chosen for itself the British 
Parliamentary form of govern¬ 
ment with which we are familiar 
in India. In such a system, the 
effective leadership of the nation 
is in the hands of the Prime 
Minister who is responsible to 
the people through the legis¬ 
lature. 

Nirmaiendu Sarnia, Jalpaiguri 
Q. Which countries are 
included in the following (/') 
Benelux countries (//) Iberian 
peninsula ( Hi ) Scandinavia. 

Ans. Benelux : Belgium, 
the Ncthcrland, Luxembourg— 
an economic union established 
on October 29, 1927. 

(//) Iberian Peninsula : 
Il^eria was the name given by 
ancient Greek navigators to the 
Spanish peninsula. It includes 
Spain and Portugal. 

(Hi) Scandinavia : is the 
peninsula of north-western 
Europe comprising Norway and 
Sweden. According to some 
people, Denmark and Finland 
should also be included as they 
are politically and culturally 
Scandinavian. 
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Appointments Etc. 


Dr. V i.k r « m Sarabfaai: 

Chairman of India’s Atomic 
Energy Establishment. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Abu Sayeed Chowdhury: 

Took over as President of 
Bangia Desh. 

l.K. Aebaempong: Took 
over as Administrator of 
Ghana. 

Margrcthe 11: Succeeded 
King Frederik IX of Denmark. 

Sheikh Mujibur Kehman: 
Took over as Prime Minister 
of Bangia Desh. 

Azi/ Sidki: Appointed 
Prime Minister of Egypt. 

J.N, Dixit: Appointed 
Ambassador of India in Dacca. 

Getachew Mckasha: Ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador of Ethio¬ 
pia in India. 

Taisaku Kojima: Appointed 
Ambassador of Japan in India. 

Gundogdu Ustun: Appointed 
Ambassador of Turkey in 
India. 

A.M. Thomas: Appointed 
India’s first High Commis¬ 
sioner in Botswana. 

M.L. Sukbadia: Appointed 
Governor of Mysore. 

M.G. Pimputkar: Appoint¬ 
ed acting Lt. Governor of 
Delhi. 

T.K. Christiansen: Ap¬ 

pointed Ambassador of Norway 
in India. 

H.N. Sethna: Appointed 
Chairman, India’s Atomic 
Energy Establishment. 

M.G.K. Meooo, Prof.: For¬ 
merly Director of the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Re¬ 
search appointed Chairman of 
the Indian Space Research Orga¬ 
nization. 

Dr. M. Swaminathui: Direc¬ 
tor of the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute appointed 


Director-General of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search. 

P.C. Sethi: Appointed Chief 
Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

S. K. Dey: President of the 
Ail-lndia Panchayat Parishad 
appointed Special Consultant 
to Secretary General of U.N. 
incharge of relief operations in 
Biuigla Desh. 

Jagjit Singh: Appointed 
Chairman of India’s Central 
Board of Customs and Excise. 

T. S. Sadasivan, Prof.: Direc¬ 
tor, Centre of Advanced Studies 
in Botany, University of Madras, 
elected President of the Indian 
Academy of Sciences for the 
triennium 1971-73. 

O. Venkatacbalam: Chief 
Labour Commissioner of Go¬ 
vernment of India appointed 
by the International Labour 
Organization as its Labour 
Adviser for Africa with bead- 
quarters at Addis Ababa. 

D.P. Anand: Appointed 
Chairman of India’s Tariff Com¬ 
mission. 

RETIRED 

A. K. Sen: Director Gene¬ 
ra! of Ail India Radio. 

RESIGNED 

Sir Henry Tucker: Prima 
Minister of Bermuda. 

Shyama Charao Shukla: 

Chief Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh. 

M.M. Chaudhuri: Chief 
Minister of Assam. 

DIED 

B. K. Gaekwad: President 
of the Republican Party of 
India. 


Chen Yl; Vice-President 
and Foreign Minister of China. 

Dr. A.N. Jha: Lt. Governor 

of Delhi. 

• 

Swami Ramanand Tirth: 
A veteran freedom fighter and 
Sarvodaya leader of Hyderabad. 

N.C. Chatterjee: A leading 
Indian jurist and parliamen¬ 
tarian. 

George Randolph Hearst: 

An influential U.S. newspaper 
magnate. 

Jackson, Mabalia: A famous 
American gospel singer. 

Mabendra Bir Bikram Shah: 
King of Nepal, 

Intelligence Test 

{Contd. from page 533) 
Answers 

1. 13 (subtract 2, add 3 

and so on). 2. 6 (add 3, divide 
by 3 and so on). 3. 71 (add 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 and so on). 
4. I9(-2-3-4-5~6-7and 
so on). 5, 7 (subtract 7, 6,5,4, 
3, 2, 1). 6. Only half-way, be¬ 
cause thereafter you would be 
going out o/it. 7 . Irresolute 8 . 
Obligatory. 9. Futile 10. Current 
11. Detrimental 12. Two minutes 
because each cat takes two mi¬ 
nutes to kill a rat. 13. Red 
14. Pink 15. Yellow 16. Blue 
17. Green 18. Nine 19. (/) tutor 
(ji) lies {Hi) evil (/v) elation (v) 
skill 20. Twelve 21. The author 
himself does not heed thb 
advice he is giving to others. 
22. 16 days b^use the area he 
has to cover is four times it 
had been in the first case. 23. 
JUST ONE WORD 24 . One 
big haystack 25. (/) We ^e 
generally kind to those who 
love us. (i7) The new republic 
was born in war and torments, 
(//i) The white dog belonged to 
the little young girl, (iv) Life 
is what you make of it. (v) . 
Proceeds from the Sunday sal^ 
ire donated to charities. 
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Pakistam ^fter The War 



Pakistan Cabinet 


Mr. Z.A. Bhutto (President) Defence, Foreign Affairs, Home 

A/r. M/r////Iw/n (Vice-President) Cabinet Secietariat 

Mr. J.A. Rahirtt Presidential Affairs, Culture and Town- 

Planning 

Mr. Mahmoud Ah Qasuri Law and Parliamentary Affairs 

Dr. Mubashhar Hassan Finance, Economic Affairs and Develop¬ 

ment 

Sheikh Muhammad Rashid Social Welfare, Health and Family 

Planning 

Raja Tridib Roy Minority Affairs 

Mr. Ghutam Mustafa Jatoi Political Affairs, Communications and 

Natural Resources 

Malik .Mairaj Khalid Food and Agriculture 

Mr. Abdul Uctf'eez Pirzada Infoimation and Education 

Mr. Muhammad Hanif Labour, Works and Local Bodies 

Justice Faizullah Establishment 

Three posts of Ministers for Commerce and Industries, Tribal AITaiis, 
and Kashmir Affairs were left unfilled for members of the National Awami 
Party led by Khan Wall Khan and other parties. 

On December 28,1971, President Bhutto appointed four Senior Advisers. 
They are: 

Mr. Mahmud Ah' Political Affairs 

.Mr, JCausar filiazl Information, Haj and Waqf 

MaJ. Gen. Mohd Akbar Khan National Security 

Mr. Mairaj Mohd. Khan Public Affairs 


Areal 310,403 sq. Miles 

Population: nearly 50 million 

Provinces: West Punjab, Sind, 
Balochisfan, N.W.F.P. 

Principal Cities: Karacbl, 
Lahore, Hyderabad, LyalL 
pur, Maltaa, Rawalpindi, 
Gplranwala, Slalkot. 
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Pakistan After the War 


^oiNG lo war with India in 
'^December 1971 has been a 
traumatic experience for 
Pakistan in more than one 
ways. It has led not only to 
the secession of a part of the 
country b u t also destroyed 
some long-cherished politico- 
religious dogmas and brought 
the country to the brink of 
economic ruination. Rescu¬ 
ing it from a sense of national 
humiliation and saving it from 
further disintegration is the 
stupendous undertaking which 
has fallen to the lot of Mr. 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. As Presi¬ 
dent and Chief Martial Law 
Administrator of the country, 
he holds the reigns of absolute 
power in his own hands. As 
long as the people of Pakistan 
are not invited to participate 
in the exercise of that power, 
the problems facing Pakistan 
are his problems, and the meas¬ 
ure of success he achieves in 
solving them will depend largely 
on the type of person he is. 

The Man in the Ring 

Ever since he broke away 
from the entourage of Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan in 1966, Mr. 
Bhutto had been trying to 
project himself as Pakistan's 
man of destiny. Casting 
himself in that role, he assi¬ 
duously cultivated the younger 
generation of Pakistanis by 
adopting postures of uncompro¬ 
mising hostility towards the 
arch-enemy, India, and holding 
out the promise of a one-thou- 
sand-year-war against her. 
He managed to keep himself 
in the limelight by making use 
of every occasion to play on the 
emotions of students and young 
armyraen, who played a big 
part in the success achieved by 
the Pakistan People’s Party 
led by him at that country’s 


lirst free general elections held 
in 1970. 

It has taken Mr. Bhutto 
nearly six >ears to climb to the 
heights he cherished. He has 
arrived after all. It matters 
little now whether he attained 
the top by his own exertions or 
whether he was catapulted into 
that position by a set of fortui¬ 
tous circumstances. (He may 
not care to admit that much 
at this stage, but the whole 
world knows he took a big hand 
in setting the course of those 
circumstances.) One thin g, 
however, is clear. He was 
called upon to take charge of 
Pakistan when the ship of 
state was on the point of sink¬ 
ing. During the few weeks 
he has been in office, he has 
referred to this sad fact several 
times and pleaded for being 
allowed some time to put the 
ship of Pakistan on an even keel 
once again. 

Mr. Bhutto has been in 
office for more than two months 
now. It is too short a period 
of time for anyone to expect 
that he would have accomplished 
much in solving the stupendous 
problems facing his country. 
But it is enough to enable keen 
observers of the political scene 
to form an idea of his style 
of functioning and the direc¬ 
tion in which he may be leading 
his country. 

An Impressive Beginning 

Mr. Bhutto began well 
when he proclaimed that he 
had taken over at a difficult 
juncture in the history of the 
country as the representative of 
the common people and promised 
that they would receive economic 
justice which had been denied 
to them by the tight-knit mili¬ 


tary burtaucratic-big business- 
landlord oRgarchy which had 
held sway in the country for 
more than a decade. Mr. 
Bhutto’s words must have 
sounded like divine music in 
the ears of the long-enslaved 
and down-trodden common 
people of Pakistan, and it must 
have done their hearts lot of 
good to see him wielding the 
big-knife against military top- 
brass and the notorious twenty 
two families who are reported 
to have cornered most of the 
country’s wealth. The aboli¬ 
tion of privy purses and ether 
privileges of ex-rulers of princely 
states, though only a symbolic 
gesture, was also a popular 
move. The way he admitted 
that mistakes might have been 
made in the past in dealing 
with the problems of East Pak¬ 
istan and the manner in which 
he set about rectifying those 
mistakes by annulling the bye- 
elections ordered by Yahya 
Khan were also encouraging 
signs. His decision to release 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman also 
had popular approval, though 
many eyebrows were raised at 
the way he had adopted to 
obtain popular endorsement 
for it. He even went to the 
extent of holding out a promise 
(on December 29, 1971) that he 
would end martial law In a 
month. All this created con¬ 
siderable groundswell of popular 
support for the new regime, 
and for some time, people avidly 
looked forward to their new 
President’s pronouncements. 
But very soon disillusion¬ 
ment Began to set it and it 
became more and more clear 
that most of the steps Mr. Bhutto 
had announced had relevance 
only in relation to his own 
survival. . 
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Professions and Practice 

The promise of economic 
justice was a good ploy to 
divert the people’s attention 
from the railitay disaster which 
had overtaken the country. For 
good measure Mr. Bhutto had 
also found a few scape-goats 
in the armed forces, and also 
appointed a commission of 
enquiry to investigate the causes 
of the defeat in the battle¬ 
field. This was ejiough to 
assuage any feelings of hurt 
national pride. To mollify 
those who were shouting for 
Yahya’s heatf, Mr. Bhutto 
put his predecessor under ar¬ 
rest. The privy purses of ex¬ 
rulers were restored in deference 
to the late Mr. Jinnah’s aissiir- 
ances which the President found 
put down in the files he had 
been going through. The two 
or three represantatives of 
big business who had been 
arrested were released as “a 
gesture of goodwill.” after 
threats to the business communi¬ 
ty to repatriate its foreign 
exchange holdings on pain 
of dire consequences had failed 
to work. The‘release of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman could not of 
course be undone, though the 
gamble of putting the Sheikh 
under an obligation and per¬ 
suading him to agree to some 
sort of a link being maintained 
between Bangla Desh and Pak¬ 
istan had failed. 

On the political front, Mr. 
Bhutto fared no better. He 
had started with removing all 
restrictions on political activity 
and ail curbs on the freedom of 
the press. But his reluctance 
to let the representatives of the 
people (except those belonging 
to his own PPP) has gone on 
increasing with the passage of 
time. In Punjab and Sind 
where his People’s Party com- 
Inanded a majority he appointed 
his partymen as Governors 
because the position belonged 
to them by right. In NWFP 
and Baluchistan whore t h e 
,PPP had no standing, he ap¬ 


pointed his partymen as Gover¬ 
nors because Governors arc not 
supposed to be party-men and 
it is the prerogative of the Centre 
to fill the Gubernatorial gaddi 
as it likes. The promise to end 
martial law has been held in 
abeyance because Mr. Bhutto 
needs the powers he commands 
as the Chief Martial Law Ad¬ 
ministrator to introduce urgently 
needed economic reforms. The 
press is free to criticise anybody 
hut not the martial law regime 
as Mr. Altaf Gaiihar recently 
discovered to his cost. The 
National Assembly cannot be 
convened because that would 
amount to implicit recognition 
of Bangla Desh. 

In the sphere of foreign 
policy, the course Mr. Bhutto 
has followed is even curiouser. 
Tlie release of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman was a realistic and bold 
step. Pakistan’s Ministry of 
Information even countenanced 
the showing on Pakistan telc- 
vi.sion of a film showing the 
surrender of Pakistani forces in 
Dacca. When people protested 
against the film, they were 
exhorted to face realities with 
courage. But Mr. Bhutto 
himself has shown singular 
lack of courage in refusing to 
come to terms with the reality 
of Bangla Desh. On the other 
hand, he has broken off diplo¬ 
matic relations with several 
countries for recognising the 
reality of B a n g I a Desh. 
Here too he has followed 
double standards. While he 
showed no hesitation in break¬ 
ing off with the East European 
countries, he has held his hand 
in the case of others. Mr. 
Bhutto must be the only person 
in the world with hope eternal 
springing in his breast of yet 
reviving an East Pakistan. He 
has repeated a hundred times 
that he is anxious to 
hold talks with Mujib on 
this. He has been beseeching 
other countries to give him time 
to make a last attempt to restore 
the status quo. It is apparent 
that he has learnt nothing and 


unlearnt nothing. He little 
realizes that until and unless he 
recognises Bangla Desh, his 
armed forces would have to 
stay at their posts on the cease¬ 
fire line in a state of permanent 
alert, his soldiers in Indian 
custody will remain prisoners of 
war and he cannot have any 
meaningful dialogue either with 
Dacca or with New Delhi. 

Method in Madness 

It cannot, however, be said 
that there is no method in Mr. 
Bhutto’s madness. Although 
he has been careful to camou¬ 
flage his real intentions, he has 
on several occasions given him¬ 
self away. While appealing to 
businessmen to repatriate their 
foreign exchange holdings, he 
said that he wanted the money to 
buy tanks for his forces. He 
has been loudly proclaiming 
that he wants to live in peace 
with India but has at the same 
time, accorded t h e highest 
priority to the import of arms 
from wherever he can get them. 
He has got the promise from 
China. He is looking hope¬ 
fully in other directions also. 
Recently an American tele¬ 
vision system was reported to 
have exhibited a film dealing 
with war-preparations in A/ad 
Kashmir. The other day Mr. 
Bhutto’s Political Affairs Mini¬ 
ster, Mr. Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi 
charged India with having in¬ 
ducted two more divisions into 
Jammu and Kashmir. In the 
same breath, he was reported to 
have said, “If a war is thrust 
upon us, we shall consider no 
sacrifice too great.” All this 
raises some genuine apprehen¬ 
sions. Is Mr. Bhutto still 
sticking to the aim which the 
military junta sought unsuccess¬ 
fully to achieve by war to streng¬ 
then Us bargaining position 
vis-a-vis India. Does he still 
hope he can change the power- 
balance in the sub-continent 
by getting military hardware 
from abroad ? Mr. Bhutto’s 
credentials are already suspect 
in New Delhi. In case he has 
{Continued on p. 544) 
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Impact on the Economy 

With the birth of free Bangla Desh, Pakistan retains 85 per cent 
of its area but has lost 75 million of its population. Its economic base 
has visibly shrunk, leaving it a lot poorer in internal resources.* It will 
now have to expiate for the sin of having maintained a colonial strangle¬ 
hold on East Bengal for twenty four long years during which it enjoyed 
prosperity at the expense of the people of Bangla Desh. 


Q. In what ways docs 
Pakistan stand to lose econo¬ 
mically and in other ways by the 
coming into existence of free 
Bangla Desh ? 

Ans. The violent separa¬ 
tion of Bangla Desh has had 
disastrous consequences for the 
economy of what has been left 
of Pakistan. Some of these 
consequences may be summed up 
as follows:— 

{/) The bulk of Pakistan’s 
foreign exchange earnings 
came from the exports of jute 
and tea produced by the eastern 
wing. Pakistan has no jute or 
tea to sell now. According to 
one estimate, taking 1968-69 
as the base, Pakistan will stand 
to lose foreign exchange of nearly 
140 crores a year—about 45 
per cent of the total e.^port 
earmngs in that year. 

(//) One very obvious result 
of the separation of Bangla 
Desh from Pakistan is the impact 
it is going to have on the coun¬ 
try’s defence budget. In 
Pakistan’s budget for 1970-71 
the revenue receipts were esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 646 crores. There 
is no means of determining how 
much of it could be expected 
to have accrued in each wing. 
Even after making liberal 
allowances, it would be safe to 
assume that West Pakistan’s 
share in it could not exceed 60 
per cent or nearly Rs. 388 
crores. The budgeted defence 
expenditure that year was put at 
Rs. 324 crores which did not 
include such items as allocations 
for border security, port instal¬ 
lations, military pensions etc. 
It is, therefore, safe to presume 
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that the whole share of West 
Pakistan would henceforth be 
needed to maintain the strength 
of its armed forces at the 1971 
level. This is obviously im¬ 
possible. Pakistan cannot 
possibly maintain henceforward 
an army of more than 1,50,000 
or half the strength it had earl¬ 
ier, even if it continues to get 
supplies of equipment and wea¬ 
pons free of charge from U.S.A. 
and China. 

(Hi) The export surpluses 
created in the East were being 
used mostly for industrialisa¬ 
tion of the West which was get¬ 
ting the lion’s share of all im¬ 
ports into the country of raw 
materials and machinery. 
This advantage has now been 
lost. 

(/r) The investment pro¬ 
gramme in the West was also 
being financed to some extent 
by savings in the East. A large 
part of bank credit generated 
in East Pakistan was being 
diverted to the West. Accord¬ 
ing to one estimate, nearly 
Rs. 70 crores of loanable bank¬ 
ing funds were being transferred 
every year from East Pakistan 
to West Pakistan. These 
resources will no longer be 
available to the West. 

(v) Pakistan has lost a 
large captive market which it 
had in its extern wing before 
the birth of independent Bangla 
Desh. Cotton textiles, cotton 
yarn, edible oils, cement, mach¬ 
inery etc., produced in the west- 
elm wing was finding a ready 
market in the East. These 
goods were being sold to East 


Bengal at much higher prices as 
compared to those available in 
the world market. In contrast 
with this, the produce of the 
East was purchased at lower 
prices. The terms of trade were 
deliberately manipulated so 
as to be favourable to manu¬ 
factured products as compared to 
agricultural produce. 

(I’i) Pakistan is now much 
poorer in the production of 
rice, tea, sugar and several other 
cash crops. 


PAKISTAN AFTER THE 
WAR 

(Contd. from page 543) 

chosen to play -vthe tune of the 
generals, he is sure to meet the 
fate of his predecessor and 
may in the process expose the 
people of the sub-continent, 
particularly of Pakistan, to more 
agony and misery. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

(Contd. from page 500) 

Bangla Desh had been recog¬ 
nised as an independent country 
by nearly 36 governments 
including those of India, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, Japan, 
France, t h e Soviet Union, 
Britain, West Germany etc. 

Pending the adoption of a 
new constitution, Bangla Desh 
has adopted the Britisn Parlia¬ 
mentary system of government; 
with Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
as the Prime Minister. Bangla 
Desh had also applied for 
membership of the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


(mportance of Right Perspective 

Dear Readers, 

Have you ever wondered why it is that to perceive the 
beauty in a painting or piece of sculpture, we are required to have 
a look at it from a few paces away ? What is the importance 
of that short distance which we must put between ourselves and a 
work of art in order to be able to appreciate it properly ? 

That short distance is important because it lends to our 
vision what is called perspective ; it enables us to see the whole 
picture at once and in its proper setting. 

This is a principle which holds good in almost all walks of 
life. We are hardly competent to judge people to whom we are 
I motionally too close. The true significance of an event is under- 
St fHid only some time after it has happened. 

This principle helps us a great deal when, each month, we 
compile for you an account of the important happenings of the 
past few weeks. In order to facilitate proper evaluation of each 
event, we take care to recount something of its background, or to 
add perspective to it. We are sure this helps you acquire a better 
understanding of the events dealt with in the pages of the 
Competition Master, 

Remember, in all spheres of life, the right perspective is all 
important. It spells the difference between superficial knowledge 
and real understanding or, in otffer words, between failure and 
success. 

With best wishes 

Yours shtcerely 




The Monolith Rises Again 


I N the course of the twenty-five years since 
India won freedom, the political climate in 
the country has turned a full circle. We had 
started as a free nation with a monolithic poli¬ 
tical structure. In 1947, it was the Indian 
National Congress which ruled supreme at 
the Centre as well as in the states. That 
monolith, based on the aura of sacrifices made 
in the cause of political freedom, survived till 
the euphoria of having won that freedom lasted. 

It was the old leadership which had held 
up before the people the ideal of a democratic 
socialist society as the next goal worth striving 
for. They made the people realise that poli¬ 
tical freedom without economic freedom meant 
nothing. But when it came to doing something 
practical to realise the ideal, the old guard was 
found either unwilling or unable to take any 
purposeful steps. It consisted mostly of tired 
old men. They found the vested interests too 
strong for them to resist, and then many of 
them had eitlier fallen victims to the ennui of 
old age, or worse still, to an all-pervasive lust 
for power. Their failure to lead the country in 
a new direction disillusioned the people and 
this disillusionment made for the destruction 
of the old monolith in the fourth general elec¬ 
tions held in 1967. 

The landslide victories scored by the Indian 
National Congress under the leadership of 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, first in the elections to the 
Lok Sabha in 1971 and now in the elections to 
the state legislatures mark the rise of the mono¬ 
lith again. It is in every sense the personal 
triumph of Mrs. Gandhi. It was she who, a 
little less than three years ago, had undertaken 
almost singlehanded the stupendous task of 
revittUising an organization gasping for breath 
and giving it a dynamic image once again. How 
far she has succeed is eloquently reflected in 
the results of the polls. She had not only be¬ 
come the symbol of hope for the economically 
backward sections of society, but also proved 
her mettle as a world statesman by the manner 
she handled the Bangla Desh crisis recently. 
People no longer have to be reminded that she 
is Jawaharlal Nehru’s daughter. It is her own 
charisma at work now. 


However, it would be unfair to deny that 
credit for the success of Mrs. Gandhi must go 
in part to the parties in opposition. They were 
not able to offer a credible alternative anywhere. 
Since the Congress suffered a decline in its popu¬ 
lar appeal in 1967, they had enough time to 
evolve such an alternative. But they wasted 
that time in forming and undermining alliances, 
making floor-crossing fashionable and generally 
bringing the concept of parliamentary democracy 
into contempt in states like Punjab, Bihar, 
Haryana etc. In West Bengal they created a 
climate of violence. The voter has once again 
demonstrated clearly that his instincts are 
sound. He has rejected both—the parties of 
the extreme right like the Swatantra as well as 
those on the extreme left like the CPl(M). 
His verdict is clear and unmistakable. He 
favours radical change but iji a peaceful manner. 
And for the present he has pinned his hopes on 
the ruling Congress to deliver the goods. 

The victory scored by the ruling Congress 
under Mrs. Gandhi’s leadership is a challenge 
as well as an opportunity. Mrs. Gandhi had 
pleaded for strong and stable governments, and 
a situation in which there could be greater co¬ 
ordination between the Centre and the States, 
to be able to put through her programme of 
social and economic reform. The voter has 
done his part. He has created the required 
situation. Now it is for Mrs. Gandhi and 
her party to honour their part of the bargain. 
Here is the opportunity needed to build a re¬ 
surgent India. There is no longer any excuse 
for postponing a clear fonnulation of econo¬ 
mic policies and priorities, followed up by deter¬ 
mined action to weed out poverty and un¬ 
employment. 

By her dynamic leadership, Mrs. Gandhi 
has imparted new vigour to India’s political 
system. She has shown that she is made of 
stern stuff. But the ultimate test of her states¬ 
manship would be the extent to which she can 
consolidate the political gains she has made. 
The verdict returned by the people is nothing 
more than a go-ahead signal—to go ahead with 
essential economic reforms. They would be 
anxiously watching whether the performance 
matches. the promise. 
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PARLIAMENT 
Budget Session Begins 

The budget session of Par¬ 
liament opened on March 13 
with President V. V.Giri’s address 
to a joint session of both Houses. 
Reviewing the state of the 
nation, the President reiterated 
that the goal of governmental 
policies was arthic swaraj or 
economic freedom. For the 
achievement of that goal, he 
exhorted the nation "to hll 
a^icuJtural gaps, achieve full 
utilisation of installed capacity, 
avoid strikes and lockouts and 
to acJiieve increased producti¬ 
vity ail round.” The President 
also pleaded for greater re¬ 
source mobilization not only 
through tapping agricultural 
incomes but also through stricter 
financial discipline all-round. He 
regretted the slow progress in 
the industrial sector and dis¬ 
closed that the Government was 
to set up a Plan Investment 
Board to process major public 
sector investment proposals 
through discussions. 

Speaking of India’s foreign 
policy, the President welcomed 
China’s entry into the IJnited 
Nations and expressed the hope 
that the moves recently made by 
the U.S.A. and China towards 
coming closer to each other 
would lead to a relaxation of 
tensions and not sharpening of 
divisions. He welcomed the 
emergence of free Bangla Desh 
and deplored the lack of sym¬ 
pathy displayed by the Nixon 
Administration towards the 
freedom struggle in Bangla Desh, 
The President described the 
Indo-Rovict Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship as a treaty pf 


peace against war. Mr. Giri 
also expressed the hope that 
Pakistan would accept the 
changed realities in South Asia 
and respond to India’s initia¬ 
tive for bilateral talks without 
pre-conditions. 

Along with the other busi¬ 
ness before it, the Budget Ses¬ 
sion has on its agenda several 
important legislative measures, 
e.g., a bill prescribing punish¬ 
ment for economic offences, a 
bill to nationalise general in¬ 
surance, a bill on control of 
air pollution etc. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

"Serious Dialogue" with 

Washington 

Replying to questions put 
to him by newsmen at a Press 
conference in Washington on 
February 10, President Nixon 
reaffirmed that the U.S.A. would 
make efforts to develop a new 
relationship with the countries 
of the Indian sub-continent. 
While agreeing that "we might 
have made mistakes”, the U.S. 
President said that his policies 
had "the purpose of avoiding 
war, of stopping war once it 
had be^un, and now of doing 
everything we can to hc^l up 
tlie wounds". Denying lillega'^ 
tions that he was anti-India, 
he said, "1 can only say I was 
anti-war. We did everythin^ 
thgt we could to avoid the war/^ 
mtwithstanding all tUs, Pi^- 
dent NixPh hitttself and mem¬ 
bers of his Admhdstnation went 
on availing every oppprtunit^ 
to reiterate and dCl^d 
stand whichi WaidUni^n had/ 
adopted while the :iyaa 
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raging in the sub>continent in 
Decem^r 19^71. That stood in 
the way of “the serious dia¬ 
logue” which Nixon had said 
he was seeking with India. 

It was felt in New Delhi 
th^ no stich thing was possible 
unless there was serious rethink¬ 
ing in Washington on: (/) the 
abandonment of U.S. policy of 
arming Pakistan as a counter¬ 
weight to India, (//> U.S. recog¬ 
nition of Bangladesh. A11 that 
the Nixon administration had 
pleaded in its favour was that 
the U.S.A. had given aid wordi 
10 billion dollars to India in 
the past two decades implying 
that India had not been suffi¬ 
ciently grateful for the aid. 

The U.S.A. has also been 
finding the Indo-Soviet treaty 
of friendship a bitter pill to 
swallow. But at the same time, 
it is 'also finding'it difficult to 
wean itself away from Islamabad 
with which it has been in league 
for the past 20 years to under¬ 
mine India. On February 19, 
it was learnt that President 
Nixon had quietly informed the 
U.S. Congress that the restric¬ 
tions placed on arms supplies 
to Pakistan were ho longer opera¬ 
tive and the way was open to 
resume arms aid. 

This naturally upset New 
Delhi all the more. In spite of 
that, addressing a press con¬ 
ference in Bombay on February 
20, Mrs. Indira Gandhi said, 
“I am ready for talks with any¬ 
one at any time and at any 
place. It is not the question 
of arms aid but of the whole 
attitude.” A week later she was, 
however, very critical of the 
reference to the indo-Pak dis¬ 
pute in the press statement re¬ 
eased in Peking after Nixon 
lad met the Chinese leaders. 
She said that neither the U.S.A. 
nor China had any business to 
make suggestions, about the 
withdrawal of troops from the 
ceasdire line. Sha d^cribed the 
sifatid taken by the U.S;A. and 
C^na aif blatant tnterferanee in 
internal aflhlrs.' She was 


even more outspoken at a public 
meeting in Calcutta on March 8 
when she cliarj^ the U.S.A. 
and China with 'plotting to 
incite malcontents in Kashmr”. 
Mrs. Gandhi said that the only 
inference that could be drawn 
from the reference to Kashmir 
in the joint communique was 
that tiie two countries having 
failed to cow India, were trying 
to achieve their objective through 
traitors inside Kashmir. 


Dealing with Bhutto 

On February 14, India sent 
a letter to the U.N. Secretary 
General saying “Tiic Govern¬ 
ment of India is firmly convinc¬ 
ed that lasting peace between 
India and Pakistan can and 
should be achieved as soon as 
possible in the interests of both 
countries and their peoples. 
For this purpose the Govern¬ 
ment cq' India is prepared to 
have direct talks with the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan at any time, 
at any level and without any 
pre-conditions.” The letter also 
expressed the lu)pe that Pakis¬ 
tan’s response to New Delhi’s 
initiative would be positive 
and constructive. All members 
of the Security Council including 
China were informed of India’s 
stand. 

Pakistan's comments on the 
offer were made available to 
the world tlirough an interview 
which President Bhutto had 
with a French news agency on 
February 21. He described tlie 
offer as “a scintillating piece 
of news—the brightest thing in 
the last two months. But I 
know this opinion is linked with 
what is taking place in Peking 
and I would not make any reply 
until President Nixon leaves 
the shores of China”. He said 
it was essentially a tactical 
move timed to coincide with the 
opening of the Sino-American 
dialogue. 

Obviously, Mr. Bhutto was 
coimting on pressurising India 
through some of the major 


powers to strengthen his bar¬ 
gaining position. From what he 
had said it could be expected 
he would have something to say 
in the first week of March but 
oven upto the middle of the 
month there had been no formal 
request from Mr. Bhutto or any 
other source on his behalf for 
a meeting with Mrs. Gandhi. 

An invitation to visit Delhi 
was out of the question because 
(/) Pakistan had not abrogated 
its declaration of being in a state 
of war with India, and (ii) 
Pakistan bad snapped diplomatic 
ties with India. The initiative 
had, tfaerefoie. to come from 
Mr. Bhutto. India's readiness 
to have bilateral talks with 
Pakistan was also coiiveyed to 
Islamabad tJirougJi the Soviet 
Union, the U.S.A., Britain and 
Switzerland. But no response 
was forthcoming through any 
of these channels either. 

Meanwhile to mollify Pakis¬ 
tani public opinion which was 
getting increasingly restive, Mr. 
Bhutto continued to present a 
different face while dealing with 
the subject on the home front. 
He went on trying to silence his 
critics by parading his willing¬ 
ness to make a trip to Delhi 
to secure the release of imprison¬ 
ed Pakistams almost every other 
day. Conveniently ignoring the 
question of revocation of Pakis¬ 
tan’s declaration of war on 
India, he has continued talking 
at New Delhi, now threatening, 
now cajoling and now appealing 
to humanitarian sentiments to 
secure the release of Pakistani 
prisoners of war. The most 
ironic reference to the subject 
was in a speech he made on the 
Pakistan Radio on March 3 
after a major shake-up in h i s 
defence forces which brought the 
notorious Tikka Khan to the 
forefront. On the one hand he 
said that the steps he was taking 
were designed to make Pakis¬ 
tan’s armed forces “the finest 
fighting machine” in Asia. 
On the other hand, he appealed 
to India to release the Pakistani 
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POW’s and not to make them 
a subject for talks. Independent 
observers in several world capi¬ 
tals however saw the elevation 
of the “butcher of Bangla Desh” 
to the highest post in the Pakis¬ 
tan army as another blow dealt 
by Mr. Bhutto against the 
chances of an early start of 
peace-talks between the two 
countries, particularly on the 
issue of prisoners of war in 
which Dacca must have a say 
as these POW’s were captured 
by the allied command of the 
armies of India and Bangla 
Desh. 


ECONOMY 

State of the Lcuuoniy, 1971-72 

The annual economic sur¬ 
vey presented to members of 
ParHaracnt on March 13, the 
opening day of the Budget ses¬ 
sion spoke of 1971-72 as “oiie 
of the most difficult years India 
has faced since independence,” 
mainly because of the influx 
of refugees from Bangla Desh 
and the war with Pakistan, which 
led to neglect of growtli prob¬ 
lems and processes. Some of 
the salient features of the over¬ 
all picture which emerged from 
the survey were: 

(/) Rate of Growth in Na¬ 
tional Income: In 1970-71, it 
had been 4 8 percent. In 1971- 
72, it would be no more than 
4 percent. 

( a) Kate of Industrial Growth: 
On the basis of available data, 
the survey makes the guess that 
with the “pervasive slowdown” 
from which it suflered, the rate 
of industrial growth for the 
year 1971-72 would be between 
3 5 and 4 percent. It had been 
7'1 percent in 1969 and 4 8 
percent in 1970. 

(in) Rate of Agricultural 
Growth: In 1971-72 the increase 
in agricultural production was 
3'8 percent, mostly in food 
crops. Last year the increase 
had been 6*7 percent. 

(iv) Money Siipi^y: By the 
end ,of January 1972, money 
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supply with the public was 
showing an increase of !2’5 
percent as compared to what 
it had been at the end of 
January 1971. 

(v) Rising Prices: Taking 
1971 as a whole, the average 
rise in the general level of 
prices had been 3’9 percent. 
The increase had been 6*2 
percent in 1970. 

(vi) Resource Mobilisation: 
Additional taxation during 1971- 
72 was of line order of Rs. 500 
crores-unprecedented in the 
course of a single year. Simi¬ 
larly, the Central govcriimeiu’s 
net market borrowing of Rs. 
293 crores was also a record for 
any single year. In the first 
three years of the Fourth 5-ycar 
plan, ihe Centre Inis raised 
Rs. 2 500 crores l)y way of 
additional resources. Contri¬ 
butions from public undertak¬ 
ings continued to be unsatis¬ 
factory. Fiscal management by 
the State Governments remained 
uncertain. At the end of 
January, 1972, their overdrafts 
from the Reserve Bank stood 
at Rs. 403 crores. They had 
failed to make any significant 
effort in the direction of mobi- 
lisuig additional resources. 

(vii) Foreign Aid: The 

gross in-flow of foreign aid had 
come down from Rs. 1176 
crores in 1967-68 to nearly 
Rs. 778 crores in 1971-72. 
The net inflow after debt ser¬ 
vicing during those years came 
down from Rs. 863 crores to 
Rs. 328 crores. Roughly 30 
percent of the country’s earn¬ 
ings are being utilized to repay 
past debts. 

(viii) Foreign Exchange Re¬ 
serves: At the end of January, 
1972, the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves—including 
SDRs—stood at Rs. 875 crores 
as against Rs. 797 crores on the 
same date last year. The 
survey, however, points out 
that the foreign exchange posi¬ 
tion would ne^ cafeful watching 
since new strains on balance of 


payments may develop on 
account of the need to make 
good the losses suffered in the 
December war and the stop¬ 
page of American aid. 

(ix) Steps Suggested for 
Achievement of Self-Rdiaoce: 
The surwy has outlined the 
following steps for revamping 
the country’s economy in gene¬ 
ral and to achieve the objective 
of self reliance: (i) stepping up 
the rate of domestic savings from 
the current level of 1'5 percent 
to 3 9 percent of the national 
income (//') more import substi¬ 
tution and a more dominant 
role for official distributive 
agencies (Hi) much larger ex¬ 
port effort to achieve the tar¬ 
geted rate of a 7 percent growth 
per annum. 


India, Britaia & EEC 

Britain’s proposed entry into 
the Kuropean tconomic Com¬ 
munity from January 1, 1973 
is causing a good deal of anxiety 
in India. Unless the enlarged 
EHC agrees to special safeguards 
for India to offset the adverse 
effects of Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market, Indian ex¬ 
porters will not only lose the 
preferential treatment they have 
been getting in Britain, but also 
face new tariff barriers and 
more tough competition iii 
their trade with members of the 
Community. 

India has, therefore, been 
asking Britain and the EEC to 
negotiate with her an agreement 
embodying special arrangements 
to protect her exports of jute 
goods, cotton textiles, tobai^o, 
coir and oil-cakcs. Hiese 
goods are at present excluded 
from the EEC’s scheme of 
Gepwaliscd Preferences (GSP). 
The jEEC makes their inclusion 
in the GSP subject to bilateral 
arrangements between the Com¬ 
munity and the exporting coun¬ 
tries. Moreover, the EEC has 
made offers of preferences ^ub- 
jea to severely ii!itite4 quo^ 
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which are likely to have an in¬ 
hibiting influence on India’s 
export potential. 

As against this, the British 
Scheme for Generalised Pre¬ 
ferences permits unrestricted 
duty free entry to Indian goods, 
India’s exports to the U.K. 
market are worth nearly Rs. 53 
crores per year whereas EEC’s 
olfer under the GSP would 
cover Indian exports worth Rs. 
24 crores only. 

India has requested that 
when the EEC fixes ceilings for 
its imports under the GSP, 
it should keep in view the faci¬ 
lities Indian exports have been 
enjoying in Britain. She has 
also pointed out that the gene¬ 
ralised scheme of preferences 
evolved by UNCTAD-II could 
not have anticipated the en¬ 
largement of the EEC, and any 
advantages which India can 
secure from t h c UNCTAD 
scheme should not be regarded 
as going to compensate her for 
the adverse effects on her trade 
bound to follow Britain’s 
entry into the ECM. 

STATES 

Ruling Congress Sweeps The 

Polls 

Elections to the legislatures 
of 16 States and two Union 
territories held from March 
5 this year brought to the 
ruling Congress a victory even 
more impressive than its 
triumph in tlie mid-term elec¬ 
tions to the Lok Sabha a year 
ago. The party virtually swept 
the polls and won absolute 
majorities in all but two states 
and one Union territory. In 
Meghalaya, the APHLC (All 
Parties Hill Leaders Conference) 
retained its hold. In Manipur, 
the ruling Congress could not 
win a majority in the new 60- 
member Assembly though it 
had a slight edge over the 
Manipur People’s Party. In 
the Union Territory of Goa, 
Daman and Diu, Chief Minister 
Dayanand Bandodkar’s Maha- 
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rashtrawadi Gomantak Dal 
romped home with 18 seats 
followed by the United Goans 
Party which bagged 10 seats; 
the Congress has a lone re¬ 
presentative in the 30-mcmber 
House. The opposition parties 
suffered a near-complete rout 
even in their erstwhile strong- 
fa o 1 d s, e.g., the C.P.I.(M) 
in West Bengal, and the 
Swatantra Party in Gujarat. 
The Organization Congress saw 
Gujarat and Mysore slipping 
through its hands. The Jana 
Sangh lost hold of the Union terri¬ 
tory of Delhi. Moreover, it came 
out very poorly in almost every 
state in which it had put up its 
candidates. The only exception 
was Madhya Pradesh where it 
managed to put up a respect¬ 
able showing. 

There were six states in 
which any single political party 
had been able to secure a suffi¬ 
cient number of scats (ten 
percent of total number) to be 
able to lay claims to being 
officially recognised as the 
opposition party. The Orga¬ 
nization Congress could ad¬ 
vance such claims in Haryana, 
Mysore and Gujarat. The 
same could be said of the Jana 
Sangh in Madhya Pradesh and 
the Socialist Party and the CPI 
in Bihar. In Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, and Jammu ft 
Kashmir independents formed 
the next largest group after the 
majority party. The worst to 
fare among political parties 
was the CPI (Marxist). But 
it did emerge as the official 
opposition in Tripura. 

Except for some incidents 
in Bihar and West Bengal, the 
polling was generally peaceful, 
and the turn-out of voters was 
better than what it had been in 
the fourth general elections in 
1967. 


Demand for More State Auto¬ 
nomy; 

Dravida Munnetra Kazha- 
gam, the party in power in 


Tamil Nadu, has always been 
a strong votary of a larger 
measure of autonomy for states 
in the Indian Union. Vo^ 
propagating the point of view 
were, however, not heard for 
a considerable period of time 
after the DMK and the ruling 
Congress formed an election 
alliance in 1971. (The alliance 
was recently broken due to 
differences l^ween the partners 
over a bye-election to Pondi¬ 
cherry.) 

The cry in favour of more 
autonomy for states was raised 
again at a DMK conference 
held at Rajapalayam in Tamil 
Nadu in February this year. 
Explaining the stand his party 
was taking, Mr. Karunanidhi, 
the Chief Minister of Tamil 
Nadu, .said that the DMK was 
not asking for separation from 
the Indian Union but for more 
powers, not only for Tamil 
Nadu, but for all states in the 
Indian Union, Ele said, “To¬ 
day the Centre has all the powers 
which the States need in their 
development. There is no need 
for the Centre to have so many 
powers. We can come to an 
understanding by discussion. 
That is why I do not think the 
Centre can so easily reject my 
autonomy proposal.’’ 

Mr. Karunanidhi went on to 
say that the States had no 
power to nationalize anything. 
He wanted them to have that 
power. In his opinion, the 
States should similarly have 
power to grant industrial 
licenses—a Central prerogative 
now. Mr. Karunanidhi also 
wanted that corporate* taxes, 
income-tax surcharge and ex¬ 
cise levies which went wholly 
to the Centre should go into 
the divisible pool so that the 
States also could derive some 
benefit from them. He also 
suggested that the State govern¬ 
ments should be associated with 
the administration of nationa¬ 
lized banks. 
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Nixon in China 

{See also Nixon’s China 
Visit-special feature and An 
Ame.icanin Peking in this issue). 

Setting out on his long- 
awaited visit to China, Presi¬ 
dent Nixon left Washington 
on February 17 with his wife 
Patricia Nixon, and 15 top 
aides including expert Henry 
Kissinger and Secretary of State 
William Rogers. Before board¬ 
ing bis plane he described the 
trip he was undertaking as “a 
journey for peace.” 

On its way to Peking, the 
Presidential party made stop¬ 
overs in Hawaii and Guam to 
prepare for the long talks ahead 
and to adjust to change in the 
time zone. The welcome which 
the party received on arrival at 
the Peking airport on February 
21 was described as subdued 
though friendly. The first U.S. 
President ever to visit China 
was leceived by Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai at the head of a 
small welcoming party. There 
was no large popular turn-out 
and no foreign diplomats had 
been invited to the airport. 

In the course of his stay in 
Peking, President Nixon met 
Chairman Mao Tsetung and 
had several rounds of talks 
with Prime Minister Chou En- 
lai. The talks took place at 
two or three levels. Mr. William 
Rogers, the U.S. Secretary of 
State met China’s new Foreign 
Minister Chi Pefig^fel; and Mr. 
Marshall Green, the U.S. Dtputy 
Secretary of Slater, for Far 
Eastern Amirs; 'had 
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discussions with his Chinese 
opposite number Mr. Chang 
Wen-Chin. No agenda had 
been announced for the talks 
which were conducted in com¬ 
plete secrecy. 

On February 27, after the 
talks had concluded, the two 
sides signed a statement setting 
forth the points of view of 
either side on various issues. 
The cautiously worded state¬ 
ment made the following points: 
(»■) The U S A. acknowledged 
that there is only one China 
and Taiwan is part of China. 
It affirmed that its ultimate 
objective was the withdrawal 
of all U.S. forces and military 
installations from Taiwan (ii) 
The two sides proclaimed a 
broadly phrased policy of peace¬ 
ful co-existence and China 
declared that it did not aspire 
to become a super-power. 
{Hi) Both sides called for with¬ 
drawal of Indian and Pakistan 
troops to their pre-war posi¬ 
tions. China also voiced its 
support for Pakistan and for 
“the right of self-determination 
for the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir.” {iv) It was agreed 
that trade between ‘ the two 
countries should expand and 
there should be peoplc-to-pcople 
exchanges. It was also agr^ 
upon that in order to maintain, 
contacts between Pekjng and 
Washington, a senior U.S. 
representative would be visit- 
irife Peking from time to time. 

The reference in the state* 
ment to. the situation in the 
Indian sub-continent produced 
sharp reaction in New Delju. 
where India!^s Ftinie Miiiiatcf 
Mre. inditn Oundlii . 
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it as blatant interference and 
a dangerous portent. The 
position that the U.S.A. had 
taken on Taiwan and its future 
created apprehensions in the 
minds of U.S. proteges in south 
East Asia. To allay such appre¬ 
hensions President Nixon sent 
a special emissary to several 
Asian capitals to brief the men 
in authority there on the gist 
of the talks he had had with 
Chinese statesmen. This special 
emissary was Mr. Marshall 
Green who.se name has already 
been mentioned above. Mr.Green 
visited Tokyo, Seoul, Taipeh, 
Manila, Saigon, Phnom Penh, 
Vientiane, Bangkok, Canberra 
and Wellington. At all these 
places he tried to reassure U.S. 
allies that Washington stood 
by its treaty commitments and 
there had been no secret Nixon- 
Chou tical. But.according to 
knowledgeable political obser¬ 
vers he could accomplish pretty 
little by way of reviving confi¬ 
dence in U.S. commitments to 
non-communist Asia. 

The Sino-U.S. summit caus¬ 
ed a lot of concern in Moscow 
also, which denounced the meet¬ 
ings as a plot to cause irre¬ 
parable fissures in the commu¬ 
nist world. President Nixon 
has already announced h i s 
plans to visit Moscow foi a 
summit meeting with the Rus¬ 
sian leaders. According to 
available indications the visit 
may come off in May this year. 


Hanoi’s Dilemma 

If there is one country 
which has been feeling per¬ 
turbed more than several others 
over the exercises in summitry 
recently undertaken by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon, it is North Vietnam. 
Some time ago, after Nixon 
had announced his plans to 
visit Peking, the leaders of 
North Vietnam had sounded a 
warning aj^inst a Sino-U.S. 
understanding about the war in 
Indo-China being reached be¬ 
hind their backs in Peking. 


Such apprehensions were based 
on several factors. One of 
these was the fear that in return 
for concessions on Taiwan, 
China may agree to allow the 
U.S.A. more freedom of action 
in Vietnam. Another was that 
in view of their fear of Moscow, 
the Chinese leaders may not be 
averse to the Idea of the U.S.A. 
maintaining its military pre¬ 
sence in South East Asia. (As 
long as the U.S.A. retains its 
influence in the region, there can 
be no danger of Japan rearming 
itself and slender chances of the 
Soviet Union being able to 
penetrate China’s southern 
flanks). 

After the Sino-U.S, summit 
talks in the last week of Feb¬ 
ruary, just as the U.S.A. sent 
a special emissary to 13 South 
East Asian capitals to allay 
fears there, China also under¬ 
took a similar mission in Hanoi. 
According to the Washington 
Post, Chou En-Lai made a 
secret trip to Hanoi on March 
3, not only to reassure the 
leaders of North Vietnam, but 
also to convince them to adopt 
a more conciliatory attitude on 
the problems of Indo-China. 
Another purpose of the visit, 
albeit undeclared, was neutra¬ 
lization of Russian influence 
which of late had been showing 
signs of growing in Hanoi. 

But according to some other 
reports, Hanoi was far from 
sure of Moscow’s intentions 
either. While the Sino-U.S. 
summit talks were in progress, 
a Hanoi newspaper charged the 
Soviet Union with playing the 
game of the U.S.A. which was 
trying to get the big communist 
powers to agree to limiting 
the arms supplies to North 
Vietnam in return for similar 
action by Washington in rela¬ 
tion to South Vietnam. It was 
surmised that another conces¬ 
sion which the U.S.A. was 
prepared to make to the Soviet 
Union and China in return for 
limiting supply of arms to 
Hanoi was to offer advanced 


technology and investment 
which Moscow and Peking were 
keen to secure. Hanoi papers 
have been critical of both 
Moscow and Peking for join¬ 
ing hands with the U.S.A. to 
force the hands of the smaller 
nations by exerting economic 
pressures on them. 

The Verdict in Rhodesia 

One of the principles laid 
down by the British Govern¬ 
ment ft>r any constitutional set¬ 
tlement with regard to Rhodesia 
had always been that the set¬ 
tlement should be acceptable 
to both black Africans as well 
as the white settlers in the 
country. In November last 
year, the British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
had resumed contacts with 
Salisbury to make another 
attempt to resolve the crisis 
in Rhodesia’s relations with the 
U.K. Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
and Mr. Ian Smith, the Prime 
Minister of the white minority 
regime in Salisbury, had arriv¬ 
ed at a two-stage package deal 
(see page 371 in the January 
1972 issue of C.M.) which was 
approved by the British Parlia¬ 
ment on December 1. In terms 
of the deal, a Commission of 
British investigators headed by 
Lord Pearce had been at work 
in Rhodesia trying to test the 
acceptability of the proposed 
agreement. On March 10, it 
was reported that the Pearce 
Commission had completed its 
work. 

Although Lord Pearce was 
expected to take about a month 
to submit his findings to the 
British Foreign Secretary, it 
was widely known that the 
black Africans of Rhodesia had 
rejected the proposed agree¬ 
ment by a ratio of^99:l. Be¬ 
fore the Commission started 
its work, the Ian Smith govern¬ 
ment had assured the British 
that there would be no difficulty 
in getting the Africans of Rhode¬ 
sia to endorse it. The conclu¬ 
sion, however, underlines how 
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much out of touch the Rhode¬ 
sian aulhorilies have been with 
the African population in the 
country. 

It is evident that the settle¬ 
ment is going to fail. I hc pros¬ 
pects of a new deal acceptable 
to the majority being struck in 
the near future also appear to 
be dim. But meanwlule, the 
British Government is finding it 
increasingly impossible to conti¬ 
nue the economic sanctions im¬ 
posed by the U.N.O. against 
Salisbury. The U.S.A. has al¬ 
ready violated these sanctions. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Smith has said 
that if the proposals are reject¬ 
ed. Rhodesia would revert to 
the 1969 constitution in terms 
of which he had made a un- 
ilatcnil declaration of indepen¬ 
dence. It appears the British 
Government would not be able 
to wash its hands of the Rhode¬ 
sian problem for a considerable 
time. 


Pakistan in Search of Arms 

and Allies 

While Mr. Z.A. Bhutto has 
been talking of his desire to 
live in peace with all countries 
neighbouring Pakistan includ¬ 
ing India, simultaneously he 
has been making frantic efforts 
to rebuild his country’s armed 
strength and to find powerful 
allies prepared to enter into a 
bilateral defence pact with 
Islamabad. 

Just as a night-long snow¬ 
storm subsided on January 31. 
Mr. Bhutto, along with a 60- 
strong party which included 
Pakistan’s three defence ser¬ 
vice chiefs landed in Peking for 
talks with the Chinese leaders. 
It was Mr. Bhutto’s first visit 
to China as liead of state. 

The joint communique issued 
at the end of the talks embodied 
the usual plethora of inanities. 
It endorsed Pakistan’s plea for 
withdrawal of Indian troops 
from “occupied territories” and 
referred to a promise by Chou 
En-Lai to meet Pakistan’s de¬ 


fence requirements. But read¬ 
ing between the lines, it was 
evident that the Chinese had 
not endorsed Bhutto’s view that 
“future relations between East 
and West Pakistan should be 
established througli negotiations 
between the elected leaders with¬ 
out f o r e ign intervention”. 
China had likewise said nothing 
about Mr. Bhutto’s statement 
that no state should take pre¬ 
cipitate action to “legitimatize 
Indian aggression” or, in other 
words, to recognise Bangla Desh. 

A very exaggerated picture 
of what Mr. Bhutto had been 
able to achieve in Pakistan was 
projected by the Pakistani pro¬ 
paganda machinery. But it was 
believed that China had at 
best made the following two 
basic commitments: (/) China 
would like to increase trade 
with Pakistan in order to help 
the latter as also to serve its 
own export interests. 07) In 
the matter of military supplies, 
China would help Pakistan 
only to tlie extent of replacing 
free of charge equipment and 
aircraft it has supplied in the 
past. In this context Mr. Chou 
clearly said that China liad no 
arms to sell. 

The most important purpose 
for which Mr. Bhutto had 
undertaken t h e journey to 
Peking was, however, revealed 
by him in an interview he gave 
to Mr. C. L, Sulzberger, an 
American journalist, towards 
the middle of February. In 
the course of the interview, 
Mr. Bhutto revealed that he 
had suggested to the Chinese a 
defence pact with Pakistan. But 
the Chinese had turned down the 
offer on the plea that what mat¬ 
tered was common interests. 
According to Sulzberger, “He 
almost certainly wanted a writ¬ 
ten defence pact but what he 
got was tea and sympathy” 
and some advice. 

In the course of the same 
interview. Mr. Bhutto revealed 
that he bad made it known to 
the Nixon administration that 


he would like to revive and 
strengthen the bilateral agree¬ 
ment between the two countries 
discontinued by Washington in 
1967. But this was contradicted 
in Washington. A State Depart¬ 
ment spokesman said, “It is the 
first tinid this issue surfaces. 
1 don’t believe we have had a 
request to that effect”. At the 
same time it was announced by 
the State Department that the 
U.S. government had no in¬ 
tention of negotiating a new 
defence pact with Pakistan. 

That did not, however, mean 
that the U.S.A. had turned 
away from the idea of re-equip¬ 
ping Pakistan. On February 
19, it was reported that Presi¬ 
dent Nixon had quietly notified 
U.S. Congress that the restric¬ 
tions placed on arms-aid to 
Pakistan no longer applied. (The 
whole world knows they had 
never been enforced). This 
gave rise to serious misgivings 
in New Delhi which expressed 
itself Ibrcefully on the subject, 
and described plans to rearm 
Pakistan as a sinister plot 
against (he people of (he sub¬ 
continent. The charge was, 
however, denied in Washington 
where it was disclosed that the 
question of arms deliveries to 
Pakistan “remains in abeyance.” 


Soviet lJuion and Bangla Desh 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, 
Prime Minister of Bangla Desh, 
paid a 5-day visit to the Soviet 
Union in llic first week of March 
this year. This was his first 
state visit to a foreign country 
since he assumed charge of the 
administration in Bangla Desh. 
He was accompanied by Mr. 
Abdus Samad Azad, Foreign 
Minister of Bangla Etesh, and 
Mr. Nurul Islam, Deputy chair- 
matt of the Bangla Desh Plan¬ 
ning Commission besides others. 

In the course of the Sheikh’s 
stay in the Soviet Union, the 
two countries signed a number 
of agreements. The Soviet 
Union agreed to unblock the 
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flow ot aid previously negotiat¬ 
ed with Pakistan for projects 
located in Bangla Desh in 
addition to providing massive 
help for reconstruction and 
development of the economy 
of the new state. Another 
agreement provided for Soviet 
assistance to vital sectors of the 
economy of Bangla Desh in¬ 
cluding communications. 

The joint communique issued 
in Moscow at the conclusion 
of the visit pledged Soviet sup¬ 
port to Bangla Desh’s request 
for admission to the United 
Nations, and visualized closer 
co-operation between the two 
countries in the political, eco¬ 
nomic, scientific, technical and 
other fields on the recognised 
principles of peaceful co-exis¬ 
tence. The Soviet Union under¬ 
took to collaborate with Bangla 
Desh Jn the construction of a 
thermal power-stUtion, broad¬ 
casting stations, an electrical 
equipment plant and also in 
oil-prospecting in the latter. 
It also promised assistance in 
the reconstruction of a mer¬ 
chant marine, rebuilding of rail¬ 
way transport and industry, 
providing helicopters for im¬ 
provement of air-communica¬ 
tions etc. 

Bangla Desh expressed un¬ 
animity with the Soviet Union 
in the latter’s stand on Indo- 
China, West Asia, its plans for 
a European Security Conference, 
a World Disarmament Con¬ 
ference etc. 

TROUBLE-SPOT 
Accord in Sudan 

Sudan had been proclaimed 
a sovereign independent re¬ 
public on January 1, 1956. 
Ever since, the country had 
been in the throes of a civil war 
between the predominantly 
Arab north (population—11 mil¬ 
lion) and the black African 
south (population—4 milHon). 
The civil war was an extension 
of the enmity which had exist¬ 
ed between the two regions 



since the times when Arab 
slave-traders used to raid sou¬ 
thern Sudan in search of black 
ivory (negro slaves who brought 
good money). 

The south was intent upon 
establishing a separate state 
called Azania. Those fighting 
for it had organised themselves 
into a guerilla movement known 
as Anyanya (which means cobra 
poison). The guerilla move¬ 
ment was led by Major General 
Joseph Lagu. 

In order to bring the sixteen- 
year old civil war to a close, in 
the middle of February this year. 
Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethipoia initiated peace-talks 
between the two sides. The 
talks were crowned with success 
towards the end of February 
when Major General Jaafar 
Numeiry, President of Sudan 
agreed to grant self-govern¬ 
ment to Southern Sudan. Under 
the agreement, the two parts 
of the country will have only 
foreign affairs, currency and 
defence as the common links. 
The defence forces in the south 
will have an equal number of 
commanders and men from 
cither region. The south will 
have its own regional President, 
Parliament and Police. 

The agreement has been 
hailed as a unique example of 
successful statesmanship which 
has brought a militant seces¬ 


sionist movcihent to a peaceful 
consummation for the first time 
in recent memory. 

INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMY 

European Monetary and Eco* 

nomic Union 

On March 7, Finance Minis¬ 
ters of the Common Market 
countries reached agreement in 
Brussels on a plan to bring 
about an economic and mone¬ 
tary union among members of 
the European Economic Com¬ 
munity. The proposals had 
been originally formulated by 
an EEC Commission and cover¬ 
ed nronetary measures, co-ordi¬ 
nation of economic policies, 
curbs on speculative inflows of 
capital and regional policies. 
The new Union will co-ordinate 
taxation, banking and customs 
policies and in the long run 
create a common currency for 
the member countries. 

For the present, the key- 
point in the agreement reached 
on March 7 was to narrow 
fluctuation margins between 
EEC currencies to 2.25pcrcentby 
July 1 at the lalc.st. This will 
enable the Common Market 
countries to carry on trade in 
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agriciiltiiral products without 
compensatory payments to 
cover differences in exchange 
rates. Simultaneously, they will 
be able to neutralize the dollar 
as an international currency 
on European exchange markets. 
(World parities have fluc¬ 
tuated upto 4.5 percent since 
the international monetary agree¬ 
ment arrived at in Washington 
in December 1971). 

As a result of closer co¬ 
ordination of national econo¬ 
mic policies among members of 
the ECM, the governments of 
member countries will have to 
consult other members when¬ 
ever they have to take a decision 
the impact of which may be felt 
by other member-states. 

The agreement had the back¬ 
ing of Britain, Norway, Den¬ 
mark and Ireland —the four 
countries which have applied 
for membership of the ECM. 

Aid to Pakistan 

Pakistan has an international 
debt of nearly 4,(XX) million 
dollars (Rs. 2,920 crores) to 
repay. But it is in no position 
to meet any part of this huge 
liability as its economy has 
been faltering for a long time. 
In May 1971, it imposed a 
unilateral moratorium on pay¬ 
ments to its creditors. These 
payments averaged about 20 
million dollars per month. 
Since that time, because of the 
policies followed by the rulers 
in Islamabad, the economy of the 
country ha:s further deteriorat¬ 
ed. At present, Pakistan has 
no visible means of finding the 
money to salvage its credit- 
worthiness. 

In February this year, fol- 
lomng I^stan’s request for 
an I.M.P. stand by loan of at 
least SO million dollars (Rs. 
36.5 crores) spread over one 
year to bolster its fast vanishing 
foreign currency reserves, the 
IMF sent a team headed by 
Mr. John Gunter, an American 
oflSdal, to study the state of 
the country’s economy. The 
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ieam found a high degree of 
deficit government spending 
which went up to Rs. 150 crores 
per year as against Rs. 50 crores 
provided for. The team also 
found that the country’s eco¬ 
nomy had come to a standstill 
with a halt in investment and 
drop in industrial production 
to nearly 20 per cent of capa¬ 
city. 

The Fund had been asking 
Pakistan for more than two 
years to simplify its currency 
exchange rate which ranges 
from the official Rs. 4*76 to 
the dollar to more than Rs. 8 
per dollar at the bonus rate 
paid to encourage exporters. 
The Fund would want devalua¬ 
tion to bring the Pakistani 
rupee close to its open market 
value of more than Rs. 10 to 
the dollar, 

Pakistan has also been try¬ 
ing to get its creditors to re¬ 
schedule payment of nearly 
250 million dollars out of the 
500 million that it is required 
to repay by May, 1973, Its 
creditors met at the headquarters 
of the World Bank in Washing¬ 
ton on March 1 and agreed to 
the proposal provided Pakistan 
complied with the economic 
reforms suggested by the IMF. 
There were some differences 
among the creditors about the 
new terms to be given to Pakis¬ 
tan. Members of the Aid- 
Pakistan Consortium (Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, the U.K., the USA and 
West Germany) were to meet 
again at the end of April to 
finalise their thoughts on Pakis¬ 
tan and also to start considering 
aid programmes for Bangla 
Desh. 

Third UNCTAD Conference 

(See abo special article 
Issues Before UNCTAD-III 
on page 568 in this issue). 

The third four-yearly con¬ 
ference of UNCTAD (United 
Nations Conferem^ on Trade 
and Development) is due 0 


meet in Santiago (Chile) bfi. 
April 13 for deliberations last¬ 
ing five weeks, The 140-mcmber 
Conference has before it a heavy 
agenda. The meeting will be 
concentrating for the most part 
on measures needed to trans¬ 
late the objectives of the U.N. 
Development Decade into re¬ 
alities. 

According to a report pre¬ 
pared by the UNCTAD secre¬ 
tariat on the progress made 
since UNCTAD-II had met in 
Delhi in 1968, there has been 
little progress in the implemen¬ 
tation of the recommendations 
made by the Conference at 
that time. After three years of 
protracted negotiations, begin¬ 
nings have been made on a 
scheme of non-reciprocal pre¬ 
ferential treatment for exports 
of manufactures and semi-manu¬ 
factures of developing countries 
in the developed markets: The 
report emphasized the need for 
speedy implementation of the 
scheme by all advanced countries 
and for the liberalisation of 
quantitative restrictions which 
were irksome to the under¬ 
developed countries. Accord¬ 
ing to the report, there are at 
present 130 products of export 
interest to developing countries 
subject to non-tariff barriers in 
developing countries. These 
include cotton textiles under 
long-term arrangements and pro¬ 
cessed and semi-processed agri¬ 
cultural products. 

Among other things 
UNCTAD-III will examine the 
international monetary situa¬ 
tion, the volume, terms and 
conditions etc. of the flow of 
capital to developing countries 
and outflow of financial re¬ 
sources from the developing 
countries including debt¬ 
servicing. The Conference is 
also expected to call for improve¬ 
ments in the generalised scheme 
of preferences for exports of 
developing countries and also 
liberalisation of non-tariff bar¬ 
riers. 
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Abbreviations 

I.P.C.L.: The initials stand for 
Indian Tctroclicmical Corporation 
Limited, a public sector firm looking 
after the construction of the naphtha 
cracker and the aromatics plant in 
the Koyali petrochemical complex. 

M. S.A.: Rcforc Singapore broke 
off from Malaysia that country’s 
airline was known as the Malaysia- 
Singapore Airline or M.S A. When 
the two governments divided the 
assets of the airline, Malaysia re¬ 
named its airline as the Malaysia 
Airline System or M.A.S., but Singa¬ 
pore cliristened its own airline as 
Mercury Singapore Airlines, thus re¬ 
taining the initials M.S.A. This has 
given rise to a dispute between the 
two governments because a .sum of 
nearly 30 million Singapore dollars 
had been .spent on popularizing the 
initials in the first instance. 

N. O.W.: aie the initials of 
National Organization of Women, 
an American organization active in 
the cause of women’s lib movement 


Awards 

B.C. Roy Awards: Tiie manage¬ 
ment committee of the Dr. B.C. Roy 
National Award I'und has decided 
to give the awards for 1971 to Dr. 
B.G. Prasad, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Social and Pre¬ 
ventive Medicine, L.O. Medical 
College, Lucknow; Dr. K.K. Datey, 
Professor and Director of Cardiology 
St. George Hospital, Fort, Bombay 
and Dr. M.N. Sarkar of Calcutta. 
The awards are of the value of R$. 
2,000 and will include a gold medal 
worth Rs. 1,000. 

Bangla Desh Gallantry Awards: 
On February 14, 1972, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bangla Desh announced 
four Gallantry Awards for all ranks 
of Bangla Desh forces. The awards 
arc: Bir Srestha (gallantry of the 
highest order); B/r C/rmm(high order); 
Bir Bikram (commendable order) 
and Bir Pratik (gallantry certificate). 
The Bir Srestha (BS) carries a cash 
award of Rs. 10,000, The Bir Uitmn 
(BU) carries a cash award of Rs. 
5,000. The Bir Bikram (BB) carries a 
cash award of Rs. 2,000. 


Gulden Pen of Freedom: is an 
award given by the International 
Federation of Newspaper Editors. 
On February 9, 1972 the award was 
conferred on M. Flubert Beuve-Mery, 
editor of the French evening paper 
Le Monde. 


Books & Films 

Hcllstrom Chronicle: is a docu¬ 
mentary film produced by Walon 
Green. The film wliich cost nearly 
one million pounds shows that in 
the struggle for survival, man will 
eventually be overwhelmed by insects 
which are much better-equipped for 
survival than him. 

Nine Months to Freedom: is a 
documentary on Bangla Desh by 
S. Sukhdev (earlier films by him were 
Miies to Go and Khiionewala). Die 
film was screened in New Delhi on 
February 12, 1972. 

Sunday, Bloody Sunday: is a film 
made by English director John 
Schlesinger. The film received five 
top awards given by the Society of 
Film and Television Arts presided over 
by Earl Mountbatten. It was named 
the best film produced in 1971 and 
its stars—Peter Finch and Glenda 
Jackson—were named the best actor 
and actress respectively. 

The Chilean Revolution: is the 
latest book by the French intellectual, 
Regis Debray. In this book be 
appears to have turned away from 
his belief in rural and urban terro¬ 
rism as the universal model for 
Marxist revolution which he and 
Che Guevara bad done much to 
inspire, and which Debray had ex¬ 
pounded in Revolution in the Revo- 
lution published in Havana ia 1967. 
In that book, he had advanced “total 
class warfare excluding compromise 
solutions and shared power’\ But 
in his latest work. Debray appears’ 
to have come round to a bwef in the 
peaceful road to socialism, though he 
continues to critidsc American im¬ 
perialism. 

The Frendh Connection: is a film 
made by 20tb Century Fox about 
tracking down smugglers of heroin. 
The film won the Golden Globe 
Award of the Hollywood Press Asso¬ 
ciation mi February 7, 1972. The 
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award for best actor went to Gene 
Hac^an. 

The Vantage Point: is a book 
written by former (J.S. President 
Lyndon Johnson. It recounts the 
story of his years as President, 


Committees, Institutes etc. 

Agricultural Wealth and Income, 
Committee on Taxation of; On Feb¬ 
ruary 24, 1972, the Government of 
India announced the appointment 
of an 8-rncinbcr Committee headed 
by Dr. K.N. Raj, the noted economist, 
to go into the question of taxation 
of agricultural wealth and income 
from all aspects. The (rommittec 
was set up in pursuance of a decision 
taken by the Chief Ministers’ con¬ 
ference held in October 1971. It is 
expected to submit its report by 
September 30, 1972. 

Direct Taxes Enquiry Committee: 
had been appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to make recommenda¬ 
tions to check circulation of black 
money and tax evasion and avoi¬ 
dance. The Conunittec, headed by 
former Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Mr, K.N. Wanchoo, submitted its 
report to the Government of India 
in the first week <'f February 1972. 
^rlier, it had subnutted an interim 
report in May 1971 recommending 
steps to discourage brnmii holdings 
of property. The Finance Ministry 
was to examine the recommendations 
made by the Committee before the 
budget for 1972-73 was presented to 
Parliament on March 16. 

Economic Policy, Cabinet Panel 
on: A new high-level Committee on 
Economic Policy and Planning has 
been formed in New Delhi to keep 
a constant eye on the evolution and 
implementation of economic policies. 
The Chairman of the Committee 
is Mrs. Indira Gandhi. Its first meet¬ 
ing was held on February 21, 1972 
to consider differential bank rates 
of interest—a controversial proposal 
mooted by Finance Minister Y.B. 
Chavan. 

Institute for Social and Economic 
Change: has been established in 

Baitgaiore ^ Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, 
formoiy Union Education Minister. 
The Institute will have research and 
training facilities to cover “all asp^ts 
of a developing society including 
economic, sociological, demographic, 
ediKational and organizational prob- 
lenw.” The Institute has been allot¬ 
ted 25 acres of land in the Bangalore 
University. It has eminent econo¬ 
mists and sociologists on its Board 
of Governors. 

Institute of Aviation Medicine: 
Aviation medicine is a comparatively 
young branch of medicine concerned 
with the physical fitness, emotional 
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stability, mental equilibrium and 
psychological reflexes of pilots. It 
has also a role to play in certifying 
protective equipment and proper 
functioning of ventilation and air- 
pressure systems inside the aircraft. 
India has an Institute of Aviation 
Medicine affiliated to the Bangalore 
University. 

International Airports Authority 
of India: is an autonomous and 
statutory body formally constituted 
on February I, 1972 to take over the 
management of the four international 
air-ports at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. The ownership and 
management of these airports is to 
be transferred from the Department 
of Civil Aviation to the J.A.A.I. 
The Authority will be responsible for 
the future development of these air¬ 
ports and also develop know-how for 
planning, designing and building 
airport terminals elsewhere in India. 
The Chairman of the Authority is 
Mr. B Israni, formerly Assistant 
General Manager of Indian Air¬ 
lines. 

Medico-Legal Institute: It has 
been reported that tlic Union Govern¬ 
ment is seriously considering the 
proposal for setting up a Mcdico- 
Legal Institute in the country. The 
proposed Institute will contribute to 
the development of frocnsic sciences 
and their implementation in crime 
investigation. 

Public Sector Action Committee: 
The Government of India has ap¬ 
pointed this Committee to suggest 
measures to improve the working 
of public sector enterprises. The 
Committee is headed by Mr, M.S. 
Pathak, member of the Planning 
Commission, It has already started 
work and has visited several public 
sector plants. It is expected to com¬ 
plete its examination of most of the 
public undertakings by June 1973. 

Tourist Commissian: The United 
Nations Development Programme 
Mission on Tourism in India has 
suggested the appointment of an 
Indian Tourist Commission which 
should absorb the present Indian 
Tourism Development Corporation 
and the Department of Tourism. The 
Mission has submitted a report to 
UNDP as also to the Government 
of India. According to the report, 
“t h e organizational structure of 
tourism in the country should com¬ 
bine the flexiNlity of a commercial 
organization with the legal authority 
of the Government for regulating the 
tourist industry.” The report also 
revealed that India’s earnings from 
tourism in 1970 had been Rs. 81 
crores, and these could go upto Rs. 
150 crores by 1978, by when the 
number of tourists visiting India 
should have gone up to 800,000 

year. 


Unemploymeiit, Cimunlttee oif t 'hic 
expert committee which the (pivcnF 
ment had appointed under the diaiiv 
manship of Mr. B. Bhagwati to maios 
suggestions about the best menodl 
of dealing with growing unereqffC^ ^ 
ment in the country, sutnuittea ft 9 
interim report to the Govemm^t' j 
of India on February 12 , W1%: I 
Among the recommendations It 
made a Rs. 2000 crore programme .; 
to provide direct employment to over 
4 million rural unemployed during 
the next two years. It also recom¬ 
mended imposition of new levies 
like an employment surcharge on all 
incomes, corporation taxes, commer¬ 
cial development etc. to raise addF 
tional resources to finance employ¬ 
ment-oriented programmes. Some of 
the major schemes proposed by the 
Committee were; rural electrifi¬ 
cation, multiple cropping, rural hous¬ 
ing, development of roads and in¬ 
land water transport etc. 


Facts & Figures 

Bangia. Desh National Dress: 
The Bangia Desh Government has 
prescribed the Mujib coat with 
pyjamas or trousers as the official 
dress of the new nation. In summer 
the Mujib coal will be sleeveless and 
in winter full-slccvcd. 

Bangia Desb National Flower: 
White “shapla” (water lily) has been 
adopted as the national flower of 
Bangia Desh. 

China's Nuclear Prowess: Accord¬ 
ing to U.S. Defence Secretary, Mr. 
Melvin Laird, by 1975 China would 
bo in a position to deploy inter- 
continenlial ballistic missiles having 
a range of 3,000 nautical miles or | 
more to be able to reach all parts 
of Russia. He disclosed that even 
at present the Chinese missiles cover¬ 
ed most cities and other targets ifi 
South and Bast Asia as well as subs¬ 
tantial parts of the Soviet Umoo. 
Mr. Laird added that by mid-1976, 
China could bein a position to deploy 
]0or20 missiles aimed at the U.S.A. 

Coir: India produces nearly 

160,000 tonnes of coir which is , 
45 per cent of the total world pro¬ 
duction of coir and coir goods. The 
coir industries give emmoyment to 
nearly 15 lakhs people in the country. 
Thw earned more than Rs. 14 crores 
in foreign exchange in 197(F71. 

Farm Census: According to Mr. 
I.J. Naidu, Agricultural Census Com- 
4 {nissioner of India, final reports on 
the farm census now under way 
would be available by the middle m 
1973. It is expected that the dtttt 
collected would help detailed plan¬ 
ning in agriculture from the lowest 
level. 

Fertilizer, Excessive Use of: A 
panel of scientists headed Dr. , 
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Robert A. Olson, a U.S. Professor 
of Agronomy, has expressed the 
opinion that excessive use of ferti¬ 
lizers ntay cause deterioration in the 
quality of water and also pose a 
thieat to the environment and human 
health. The study had been sponsored 
by F.A.O. 

Fishing, New Technique: The 
U.S. National Marine Fisheries 
Service has pioposed a new tech¬ 
nique for Ashing. The new method 
will make use of a Aoating platform 
with under-water mcrcui^ vapour 
lamps. A pulsed electric current 
passed through the lamps will mes¬ 
merize the Ash and attract them to 
the platform from where they would 
be pumped aboard. 

Food Output, India’s: According 
to estimates published by India's 
Agricultuic Ministry, foodgrain pro¬ 
duction in the country in 1971-72 
may touch 112 million tonnes which 
would be substantially more than 
1970-71 record production of 
107-5 million tonnes. 

Pakistau'.s Debt to India: Conse¬ 
quent upon the partition of India in 
1947, liabilities relating t" the public 
debt of the undivided country were 
divided between tlie Governments of 
India and Pakistan on Ihc basis of 
agreed principles. According to 
these, the Government of India 
agreed to pay the entire piincipal 
.md interest whereas the Government 
of Pakistan undertook to pay its 
.share of the debt which came to 
ncaily Its. .100 crorcs to India in 50 
annual instalments beginning 1952. 
Pakistan has not so far paid a single 
naya paisa in the account. 

Pakistan's 22 Families: V'erc very 
much in the news recently when 
President Bhutto impounded their 
passports to show that he was bent 
upon proceeding against them. Dr. 
Mabhubul Haq, a Pakistani econo¬ 
mist had written in 1966 that 66 per 
cent of tlic industrial capitral in the 
country was in the hands of 20 
families which controlled more than 
80 per cent of the country's banking 
and 97 per cent of its insurance. 
Among these families was that of 
ex-President Mohd. Ayub Khan. 
The Ayub family was said to have 
accumulated R$. 23 crores during the 
time Ayub Khan was in office and 
built Gandhara Industries, a big 
industrial complex. 

Rupee Parity, New: Making a 
statement in the Lok Sabha on 
December 2t, 1971, Finance Minister 
Y.B. Chavan said that the Rupee- 
Dollar parity had been revised to 
Rs. 7‘279 per Dollar as against Rs. 
7.50 before the devaluation of the 
Dollar. The rate for the £ had been 
raised to Rs. 18.9677 in view of the 
appreciation of the Sterling in rcia- 
tion to the Rupee by 5-4 per cent. 
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D.N. Secretary General, Salary 
of: On November 29, 1971 U.N. 
General Assembly decided to raise 
tlie salary of tlie U.N. Secretary 
General from 50,000 dollars a year 
to 62,500 dollars a year. The change 
came into effect from December 
1, 1971. The U.N. has provided 
that a retired Secretary General 
will receive one half of his salary 
as pension. 

Swiss Women Deputies: T( was 
on November 29, 1971 that the first 
Women Depulies in the history of 
Switzerland took their scats in that 
country’s Parliament. 

U.S.A. Population of: According 
to the U.S. Census Bureau the popu¬ 
lation of that country on January I, 
1972 was 208'5 million. 


Fairs 

International Book Fair: was 
held at the Ferozeshah Kotla Ciiounds, 
New Delhi from March 18 to 
April 2, 1972, Nearly 500 pub¬ 

lishers participalcd in the Fair. 
Out of them 13 were from foreign 
countries. The l-’air had been spon¬ 
sored by the Mini,liy of Educa¬ 
tion and Social Welfare and or'jaiiiscd 
by (he National Book Tru.sl in colla¬ 
boration with the Federation of 
Publishers and Booksellers’ Associa¬ 
tion of India. The Fair was held to 
celebrate the International Book 
Year in rcspon'-c to a UNESCO 
decision. 

Poznan International Fair: It is 
an international trade fair held by 
i\ilani|. This year it will be held 
from June II to 20. 


International Organizations 
& Movements 

European Monetary Union: The 
E.C.M. countries have decided to 
coordinate taxing, banking and 
customs poIicKs and to create a com¬ 
mon currency. Pioposals to bring 
about a Eniopean Monetary Union 
were tabled for the first time at a 
meeting of the C,'ommon Market 
Council of Ministers in Brussels on 
February 28, 1972. 

Islamic Miiiislm’ Conference: 
opened in Jeddali on February 29, 
1972. It was a three-day conference 
with a comprehensive agenda in¬ 
cluding the question of setting up of a 
World Islamic Bank and an Inter¬ 
national Islamic News Agency. 

llic Seventh Continent: is a 

‘friendsliip for children’ proji\t 
founded by a Yugoslav Oscar-win¬ 
ner Dusan Vukotic who made a film 
with that name. The Yugoslav 
government has made available lo 
the movement a small un-inhabited 


Island named Kakan, nearly 10 mites 
off the Croatian coast in the Adriatic. 
The plan is that children between the 
ages of 10 and 12 from all over the 
world should live on the island in 
groups of 1000 for 3 to 4 weeks 
between May and November every 
year. 

Women’s Lib: is a movement 
which originated in the U.S.A. to 
secure for women equal rights with 
men. Leaders of the movement want 
husbands lo participate in house 
work and the rearing of children. 
They want equal opportunilies for 
women in all spheres in order that 
they can lead fuller lives and supple¬ 
ment the family income. The move¬ 
ment has set certain sartorial trends 
also in that it is opposed to women 
wearing biassicrcs. The sociological 
impact of the movement has been 
that women have begun to think 
about and rebel against tlicir position 
and have staitcd aspiring to achieve 
an identity. Among the leaders of 
the movement are Germaine Greer, 
Anne Nurakin and Kale Millett. 
The movement is supporting the 
candidature of Shirley Chisholm, a 
negio woman legislator running for 
U.S. Presidency. 

Wtirlil Zionist Cont^tress, 28th: 
wa-. held 111 Jerusalem towards the 
end of Jannaiy 1972. The proceed¬ 
ings of the Congress underlined some 
splits inside the world Jewish move¬ 
ment over issues like migration to 
Israel, Zionist ideology and student 
suppoit of Palestinian Arabs living 
in Isiacli-occupied territory. 


Medicine 

Cancer and Hormones: It has 
been known for some time that 
c.'inccr of the prostate in men can 
be arrested if (he patient’s source of 
male hormones is icmoved and breast 
cancer in women can be stopped if 
tlie supply of female hormones is 
cut. Dr. Chailcs Bienton Huggins, 
a Nobel Laureate in Pliysiology, has 
pioneered in api>lying (his knowledge 
lo actual treatment of cancer patients 
with some success. Dr. Huggins was 
recently in Dcllii to deliver a lecture 
at (he All-fndia Medical Sciences 
Institute. 

Freedom to Die: Dr. Ulf von 
Euler who won the 1971 Nobel Prize 
in medicine and physiology has been 
reported to have expressed the 
opinion th.al a patient should have 
the right to terminate his life if he 
so desires. Dr. Euler holds the view 
iliat a man should have (he right to 
die at home among those he loves 
and with dignity. 
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Persons 

Achakzai, Alidus Samad Khan: 
Is a Baluch leader who has under* 
gone sulTcrings and sacrifices for 
nearly half a century for his people’s 
rights and liberties. Now in his 70lh 
year, the Khan has spent most of his 
life in jail. As he was inspired early 
in his political career by Mahatma 
Gandhi and was conveited to the 
creed of non-violence, he was also 
referred to as “Baluchistan Gandhi”. 
Recently, there were leports that 
the Khan had joined hands with Mr. 
Bhutto. 

Auden, Wystan Hugh: is looked 
upon as the greatest living English 
poet. He was born in England but 
had migrated to the U.S.A. in 1939 
and became an American citizen in 
1946. Recently he came back to 
England to take up rc.sidence at 
Christ Church College, Oxford as 
“poet in residence” with no fixed 
duties. 

Ayaz, Sheikh: is an eminent 
Sindhi poet, tie had been jailed by 
Yahya Khan for his outspoken views. 
In response to repeated demands by 
the public and political partic.s. 
President Bhutto ordered his release 
from the Karachi Central Jad to¬ 
wards the end of January 1972. 

Bircndra, King: who succeeded 
King Mahcndra of Nepal on January 
31, 1972 had been born in Kath¬ 
mandu on December 28, 1945. He 
was educated in India and Britain. 
King Bircndra has visited many 
countries including the Soviet Union, 
China and the U.S.A. In February 
J970, he married Princess Aishwaiya 
Rajya Laxmi Devi Rana. The King 
is a painter in the impressionistic 
tradition. He is also a keen sports 
enthusiast, and likes swimming and 
riding. 

Clarke, Arthur: is a well-known 
science-writer whose book. Space 
Odyssey-lOOl (filmed by Stanley 
Kubrick) had been a tremendous 
success. Arthur Clarke was in India 
in February, 1972, lecturing in Delhi 
and Bombay. He is very much in¬ 
terested in space and thinks Jupiter 
holds out the greatest promise of 
supporting life. 

Crowthcr, Geoffrey: was a famous 
British journalist who edited the 
Economist. He was a pupil of the 
famous economist Dr. Keynes. His 
almo.st lite-long association with the 
Economist came to an end in Febmary 
this year when he died in London. 
He was the author of Vf« Outline of 
Money, a text book which was once 
very popular in India. 

Davis, Angela: is a black American 
who champions the cause of the 
American negroes. She is a member 
of the American Communist Party. 
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She is employed as a lecturer of philo¬ 
sophy in the University of Califor¬ 
nia. At present she is standing trial 
for her alleged complicity in supply¬ 
ing guns to a negro boy who passed 
them on to two negro prisoners when 
they were standing trial. The 
prisoners used the guns to kill the 
judge. 

Dey, S.K.: was at one time a 
Minister in the Union Cabinet. 
He has recently been appointed the 
United Nations Development Pro¬ 
gramme’s new consultant in Bangla 
Desh. Earlier he had been a U.N. 
Consultant in Africa. In India, Mr. 
Dey is known for his long associa¬ 
tion with the Panchayati Raj and 
Community Development Program¬ 
mes. 

Duit, Subimal: who was appoint¬ 
ed India’s Ambassador to Bangla 
Desh on February 14, 1972, is a 
retired Indian Civil Servant who had 
been Foreign .Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for a number of years. 
He had eailicr been India’s Ambas¬ 
sador to West Germany and the 
Soviet Union. Before taking up liis 
present assignment, he was the Cen¬ 
tral Vigilance Commissioner. Mr. 
Dutt is a senior diplomat with consi¬ 
derable administrative experience. 

Faiz, Faiz Ahmed: is one of the 
best-known Urdu poets of India 
and Pakistan. During the second 
world war, he had joined the Indian 
Army as a war correspondent in the 
lank of Colonel. After the coming 
into existence of Pakistan, he came 
into clash with the authorities several 
times bccau.se of his leftist views. 
For some time he wa,s editor of 
Pakistan Times. He has also been a 
leading light of the Progressive Writer’s 
Movement. Recently, it was learnt 
that he had been appointed an un- 
olTicial adviser to President Bhutto. 

Gauhar, Altaf: was the editor of 
two Pakistani Newspapers The Dawn 
and The ffi/rnyut—belonging to the 
Haroon family. On February 5, 
1972 he was arrested for criticising 
the government of President Bhutto 
and later sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. Mr. Gauhar had 
been criticising Bhutto for refusing 
to end martial law and failing to call 
the National Assembly into se.ssion. 
Mr. Gauhar was at one time Secre¬ 
tary in Pakistan’s Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation. He had been dismissed from 
government service by former Presi¬ 
dent Yahya Khan on charges of 
alleged corruption and inefficiency. 

Graham, Dr. Frank: was a dis¬ 
tinguished American educationist 
and public servant who served as a 
mediator in (he Kashnur dilute 
between India and Pakistan ^m 
1952 to 1^7 when he gave up the 

S I because of failing health. He 
onged to North Carolina, where 


he held teaching assignments tot 
several years and was ultimately 
elected President of the North CJaro- 
lina Univci-sity—a position he held 
till his death in February this year 
at the age of 85. 

Hcarst, George Randolph: was 
an influential U.S. newspaper mag¬ 
nate. He dieif on January 26, 1972 
at the age of 67. 

Holoyoake, Sir Keith: retired in 
February 1972 as Prime Minister 
of New Zealand. He had been Prime 
Minister of tbe country since 1960 
when the National Party led by him 
came to power. He has been re¬ 
placed by Mr. John Marshall. 

Hughey Howard: is an American 
multi-millionaire whose name came 
into the news recently in connection 
with an autobiography said to have 
been dictated by him to author 
Clifford Irving but subsequently dis¬ 
covered to have been a forgery. 
Aunoimccmcnt of the publication 
of the book was disclaimed by the 
Hughes organization. With his 
immense wealth, Hughes went on 
from tool-making to films and then 
to aviation in a big way. In 1966, 
he sold his share in a major inter¬ 
national airlines for 546 million 
dollars and retired to Nevada where 
he is reported to be living now with 
amted guards to prevent strangers 
from disturbing his privacy. 

Kitrdar, Abdul Hafeez: was once 
Captain of the Pakistan cricket 
team which participated in inter¬ 
national test matches. He was re¬ 
cently appointed Pakistan’s Ambas¬ 
sador in the U.K. Some time ago. 
this man who is mistakenly looked 
upon as a sportsman, had threatened 
to dig up the playground in case an 
Indian hockey team was allowed to 
participate in the World Cup Tourna¬ 
ment scheduled to be held in Lahore. 

Kepler, Johannes: was the name 
of a famou.s German mathematician 
who lived in the 16tfa century. His 
fourth centenary is being observed 
this year. Kepler was a revolutionary 
in the field of science. He is best 
known for having evolved what have 
come to be known as Kepler’s three 
laws of planetary movement. He 
evolved the laws after putting in 
several years of hard work with few 
instruments. These laws (^. v.) are help¬ 
ful to space-scientists even to-duy. 

Maheiidra Bir Btrkam Shall Deva: 
who died on January 31, 1972 at the 
age of 51 had succeeded his father 
to the throne of Nepal in May 1955.’ 
During his 17 years’ rule, he tried to 
provide personal leadership to elFqrts 
aimed at modernising bis ancient 
Hindu Kingdom. He initiated plans 
for Nepal's economic development 
with a^tance from both Chras 
and India. He got Nepal adiiiitted ^ 
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Into the U.N.O. and proclaimed 
that it would follow a poli^ of non- 
alignment. In 1950 he introduced 
a constitution providing for repre¬ 
sentative government, but the experi¬ 
ment was abandoned after it had 
led to endless political squabbles. 
Subsequently he introduced the 
Panchayal System which is in force 
in the country today. King Mahendra 
was a keen scholar and a popular 
oet also. He has been succeeded 
y his eldest son as King Birendra 
Bir Bikram Shah Deva. 

Malraux, Andre: is a French 
intellectual whose name was in the 
news in December, J971 when he 
castigated President Nixon for the 
course being followed by U.S. policy 
toward.s Bangla Desh. More recently, 
he was invited by President Nixon 
so that Malraux might brief him 
about China and her leadei's. Malraux 
is a committed man who believes he 
should take part in fighting for the 
causes he espouses. Just before 
General Niazi’s forces surrendered 
in Dacca, he was planning to come 
over to Bangla Desh and fight for 
its freedom. Malraux has visited 
China twice. He is the author of 
The Voice of Silence and Anti- 
Memoirs. 

Marshall, John: who took over 
on February 7, 1971 as the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand had been 
Deputy Premier in the cabinet headed 
by Sir Keith Holyoake. Mr. Marshall 
had led New Zealand's team in the 
Common Market negotiations in 
1971. 

Mayer, Or. Maria Gireppert: 
who died on February 20, 1972 in 
California had been the second 
woman to win the Nobel Prize in 
Physics. (The first woman to win the 
Nobel Prize was Marie Curie). Dr, 
Mayer tau^t physics at the Univer¬ 
sity of California. Tt was her work in 
explaining the way in which nuclei 
absorb neutrons in high-energy 
physics that brought her the Nobel 
Prize in 19fi3. 

Mukerjee, Hrlshikcsh; a reci¬ 
pient of the Padma Shri in this 
year’s Republic Day honours list 
etjoys the reputation of being the 
best film editor in India’s film in¬ 
dustry. He had come to Bombay 
in the late fifties and the first film 
he directed was Musafir (1957). 
Among the other films he directed 
later are Satyakam, Anuradha and 
.several others which received high 
praise and won great popularity. 

Osmany, Gen. M.A.J.: is the 
Coramander-in-CThief of the armed 
forces of Bangla Desh. He had been 
directing the guerilla opo-ations 
against Pakistan occupation forces 
from April to December 1971. At 
that time he held the rank of Colonel. 
He was prtmioted General with 
effect from December 16, 1971. 


Periyar: or great man is tbe name 
by which the 93-year old Dravida 
Kazhagam leader EV.R. Naicker 
is caliM in Tamil Nadu. Recently 
an article by him published in n fort¬ 
nightly journal of tbe Tamil Nadu 
State Information Deparlm«it re¬ 
ferred to the demand for a separate 
homeland for Tamilians. The article 
and its publication in a journal owned 
and run by the State raised a storm 
of controversy. 

Rdmian, Waheeda: is a petite 
star of the Indian screen. She was 
among the recipients of Padma Shri 
(his year. She was introduced to the 
Hindi screen by the late Guru Dull 
and has starred in many films. 

Roy, Dr. Siijoy B.: is a famous 
Indian cardiologist. In 1958 he had 
been named the “Fellow of the Year” 
by the Massacliusscts Heart Associa¬ 
tion. In J970, he received the Basanti 
Devi Amir Chand prize for research 
in iiigh altitude cardio-v.ssciilar 
physiology Last year, he received 
the Amalanand Award. This year 
he was awarded the Padma Bhushan. 
Dr. Roy has many students in India 
and other countries. 

Samuel, M.H.: who died on 
February 17, 1972, was a distin¬ 
guished Indian journalist. He also 
served as Parliamentary Adviser to 
the Indian delegation at the U.N.O. 
in 1960, He was elected to the Rajya 
Sahha in 1957 and again in April 1968. 

Sarvate, V.S.: was an old revo¬ 
lutionary and former member of 
Parliament. He was a noted writer, 
both in Hindi and Marathi. For 
outstanding services to the nation 
he had been awafrded the Padma 
Bhushan in 1961. Last year he re¬ 
ceived the Lenin Prize for his book 
on communism. He had been a 
membei- of India's Constituent 
Assembly and later a member of the 
Rajya Sabha for 8 years from 1950. 
He died in Indore on January 26, 
1972 at the age of 88. 

Scott, Paul; is a British novelist 
whasc novels have India for their 
setting. Mr. Scott first came to 
India during the second world war 
as a soldier. Later he turned his 
hand to play-writing and fiction. 
He has so far written 12 novels, 
among which arc The Jewel in the 
Crown, The Tower of Silence. The 
Day of the Scorpion, The Birds of 
Paradise. His 12th novel A Division 
of the Spoils was published in Feb¬ 
ruary 1972. Mr, Scott’s novels re¬ 
volve mostly around Indian themes. 
After the second world war he has 
re-visited India in 1964, 1969 and 
1972. 

Seervaf, H.M.; one of the reci¬ 
pients of the Padma Vibkushan this 
year is a loading authority on Com¬ 
pany Law, Labour l.aw and Consti¬ 
tutional Law. He has been Advocate 


General of Maharashtra for the last 
15 years. 

Sinha, Sarat Qiaiklni: who 
replaced Mr. Mahendra Mohan 
Choudhury was the Chief Minister 
of Assam in February 1972 is a law 
graduate. He was twice elected to 
the Assam Le^slature (in 1946 and 
1962). He has been closely connect¬ 
ed with the Assam Provindal Cong¬ 
ress Committee since 1964 when he 
was elected its President. He led the 
Indian delegation to the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference in Cairo in 
1970 and In the same year was appoint¬ 
ed Cliaimian of Oil India. 

Sircar, Birendra Nath: who re¬ 
cently received the Phalke Award 
and the Padma Bhtuhan for his contri¬ 
bution to Indian cinema, had founded 
in 19.tl the well-known New Theatres 
Studio in Calcutta. New Theatres 
pioducod many film classics and intro¬ 
duced to the Indian screen directors 
like Debaki Bose, P.C. llarua, Nitin 
Bose etc. The late Mr. K.L. Sai^al, 
the golden-v oiced singer of the Indian 
cinema, was also a discovery of Mr. 
B.N. Siicar. 

Snou, Edgar: was a famous 
American journalist who had made 
China his home in the last years of 
his life. He began his career as an 
agricultural worker and later joined 
the railways. Later, he attended the 
C’olumbia School of Journalism and 
got his first job as a correspondent 
for the Kansas City Star in 1927. 
For the last 45 years, he had been 
roaming the Middle and Far East 
and from hi.s wanderings came news¬ 
paper reports, magazine articles and 
books. His first book was The Far 
iMstern Front which described the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. Later he 
infiltrated into (hat part of China 
which had been over-nin by the Com¬ 
munists and wrote exclusive articles 
for the London Daily Herald and the 
Saturday Evening Post. In 1938 he 
published Red .Star Over China which 
became an international best-seller. 
During World War II he wrote tbe 
Battle For Asia which has been des¬ 
cribed as one of llie most interesting 
books wiitten by Snow. He was (he 
only western journalist who had free 
access to leaders of Communist 
China. He had been a long-time 
personal friend of Chairman Mao 
Tsetung and wrote Mao’s first bio¬ 
graphy in 1937. He died on Februai^ 
15, 1972 in Switzerland. 

Todd, Dr. GarfleM: was Prime 
Minister of Rhodesia from 1953 
to 1958. Recently, his name came 
into the news as he, along with his 
daughter Judith, was arrested by the 
Ian Smith government for their 
liberalism on political and race 
issues, tecause such liberalism threatens 
the white minority government. Dr. 
Todd started life as a missionary and 
later gravitated to politics. He is a 
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leading member of the Rhodesian 
Council of Churches and is the 
founder of the New Central African 
Party. 

Tunonoviiv Miss Uozidara: is a 
Slovak actress. She is the leading 
lady of the Slovak National Theatre. 
She has also .starred in five films 
among which are the Bridge On the 
Other Side and Tricks of Deceptive 
Love. The latter film was shown in 
New Delhi recently in a Czech Film 
Festival. 

Winchell, Waller: who died in 
February this year at the age of 74 
was a famous American journalist 
who had slatted life as a newsboy. 
In 1925 he started a gossip column 
for the Evening Clraphic. The column 
ran for noarlv 30 years and attracted 
a large number of readers. Among 
the admit CI S of Winchell were Presi¬ 
dents Roosevelt and Hoover. 

^'ukoi, Slioiebi: is a Japanese 
sergeant who kept in hiding for 
almost 27 ycais after world war II 
came to an end. He was discovered 
on January 25, 1972 by two tislier- 
mcn near a cave where he lived to 
avoid surrender to the U S. forces 
which had invaded Guam in 19U. 
Yokoi was repatriated to .tapan. 


Places 

Akbar Motel: is a new hotel 
built by India Tourism Develop¬ 
ment Corpoiation (I.T.D.C.) in New 
Delhi. It has seven floors with 326 
iK'ds. The material for building the 
hotel was brought from all over 
India. It is the fifth hotel run by the 
I.T,17.C. in the capital. The others 
arc The Janpath, The Ashoka. The 
Raujit and the ImH hotels. 

Dabka: is a gas-field tn the Uaroda 
district in Gujarat. On February 22. 
1972, it was reported that the Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission had 
struck very high (juality oil at the 
Dabka gasfield. 

Dacca .Area: is the term u.sed by 
the U.N.O. in referring to Hangla 
Desh. 

Doiwala: is a place 20 km. from 
Dchra Dun. On February 21,1972, 
Mr. H.N. Bahuguna, Union Minislei 
of Stale for Communications inaugu¬ 
rated there construction woik on 
India's second satellite communi¬ 
cation earth station. The station will 
cost Rs. 8 crores and may be com¬ 
missioned by 1974-75. Nearly one- 
fourth of the cost will be incurred 
on imported components. At present 
the Arvi station near Poona handles 
the country's international communi¬ 
cation traffic. The new complex will 
have a main station at Doiwala, and 
a terminal building in New Delhi 
connected with Doiwala by a micro- 
wave link. It will have a 29-meire 
parabolic antenna. 
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Rcufldor: is a Latin American 
Republic situated on the West Coast 
of South America (eapitah Quito). 
It came into the news on Februaiy 
15 when the country’s Military Chief, 
Brigadier General Lara ousted Presi¬ 
dent Ibarra for the fourth lime in 
his career and sent liim off to Pantima 
in a bid to prevent the election of a 
radical to the Presidency. 

Qatar: is ihe smallest member of 
the (f.N.O. It has a population of 
1,50,000. Oil accounts for about 
90 per cent of its income. It came 
into the news on February 22, 1972 
when the Prime Minister of the oil- 
rich Persian Gulf Sheikhdom seized 
power while the ruler was away in 
India. The coup in Qatar was the 
second in the aica since December 
31, 1971 when the British withdrew 
Nearly a month earlier, something 
similar had Iiappened in Sharjah 
which is a member of (he Arab 
r£miratcs Union 

Ras-al-Khainiah: is one of the 
.Arab Sheikhdoms in the Persian Gulf 
area. Its name came into the news 
in Februaiy, 1972 when it decided to 
join the Union of Arab Emirates 
from which it had cailier decided to 
keep out as there was a dispute over 
the number of seats allotted to it in 
the C\)usultative Assembly. 

Sullanpur Bird Sanctuary: On 
February 6, 1972, Dr. Sarojini 

Mahishi, Union Minister of State for 
Tourism and Civil Aviation, inaugu¬ 
rated the Sultaiipur Bird Sanctuaiy, 
about 30 km. from New Delhi. The 
sanctuaiy has about 112 species of 
birds. 

Thaiia Creek Bridge: is the lon¬ 
gest bridge in Maharashtra, recently 
opened to traffic. It links Bombay 
with New Bombay. It is 1840 metres 
long and has cost Rs. 2-72 crores. 
All Its components were pre-cast 
and assembled at the site with the 
aid of floating cranes. 

Ucharni Lake: is an artificial lake 
6 km. from Karnal on the way to 
Ambala. It is fed by the Western 
Jamuna Canal. The Haryana Govern¬ 
ment has developed it as a tourist 
resort. 


Projects 

Bokaro Steel Plant: It was dis¬ 
closed in New Delhi on I’ebruary 
10, 1972, that the first stage of the 
Bokaro steel plant when it would 
be producing 1'7 million tonnes of 
steel was expected to be commis¬ 
sioned by the end of June, 1972. It 
was also disclosed that the feasibility 
reports for the Vijayanagar (Hospet) 
and Vishakhapatnam Steel Plants were 
exi'Hxted to be available by the end 
of February. Samples of raw mate¬ 
rial for ttw proposed three steel plants 
in the South were being tested. 


Mahi Bajaj Sugar Project: is 
an irrigation project situated in the 
Banswara district in Rajasthan. The 
project which has been approved by 
the Planning Commission will cost 
Rs. 31*66 crores and will Irrigate 
nearly 46,000 hectares of land in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat. The cost 
will be shared by the two states. 

Vishakhapatnam Harbour: On 
February 1972, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi laid (he foundation 
stone of Rs. 48-ciorc outer harbour 
project at Vishakhapatnam. It is a 
multipurpose project to provide 
berthing facilities for ships of 100,000 
DWT and above. When the pro¬ 
ject is completed in May 1974, Visha¬ 
khapatnam will be the only port 
between Rotterdam and Tokyo for 
bigger-size carrieis. 

Science & Space Research 

Apollo-17: will be U.S.A.’s last 
planned manned mission to the moon. 
It will be launched on December 6, 
1972 with astronauts Eugene A. 
Cernan as the Mis.sion C'ommandcr, 
geologist Jack Schmidt and Ronald 
E. Evans. Tiie first two astronauts 
will land in an area named 'Taurus- 
Littrow after the nearby Taurus 
mountains and the crater Littrow. 
It is believed that it is a mountain 
valley filled with volcanic ash. 

Casette Recorder: I he Hindustan 
Teleprinters Limited has developed 
a casette recoidei unit which uses 
magnetic tape instead of paper spools 
for recording messages. It is expect¬ 
ed that the new invention will help 
eliminate the use of paper tape in 
Telex and Tcleprintci machines. 

Helio-electricity: means electri¬ 
city produced fiom solar energy. 
Russian scientists have developed a 
plant for producing hclio-electricity. 
The plant uses semi-conductor 
generators assembled in glass-flasks 
and placed in the centre of reflectors. 
Sun rays heating the reflector focus 
on the semi-conductor device which 
generates electric current when heated 
upto 500 degrees C'. 

Kepler's Laws of Planetary Move¬ 
ment: These are (/) The planets do 
not move in a circle round the earth 
but in elliptical paths round the sun 
which occupies one focus of the 
ellipse; (iij A planet docs not travel 
at constant velocity in its orbit but 
the areas described, in equal times, by 
a line drawn from the sun to the 
planet are strictly equal; and {HD 
Tin squares of the ^riods of cir¬ 
culation round the sun of two planets 
are in the .same ratio as the cubes of 
their mean distances from the sun. 

Laser, Carbon-dioxide; Cana¬ 
dian scientists are r^orted to have 
developed a powerful new laser 
that could bring them closer, to 
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creating and controlling nuclear 
fission. It is a carbon dioxide gas 
laser, developed in the National 
Research Council laboratories. It 
is said that it is three times as power¬ 
ful as anything available so far. 

{Lasers amplify light waves anJ 
produce either continuous light waves 
or short pulses of concentrated light 
energy, Thev are used in cammuni- 
cations, light, radar, cutting aiui pio~ 
during three-dimensional pictures.) 

[.una-20: On February 14, 1972, 
the Soviet Union announced the 
launching of a new unmanned moon 
probe Lima-20. According to Tass, 
the probe was to carry out further 
exploration of the moon and ncai- 
luuar space On Februaiy 23, it 
was re(K)rtcd that l.ima-20 had 
scooped up soil-samples from the 
lunai highlands and hlasletl otT for 
retiirnii"' to earth This was the 
second lime the Soviet Union had 
retrieved moon samples wiih an 
automatic device. 

Pioneer-10: was a 250 kg. un¬ 
manned space-probe iauneiicd by the 
U.S.A. on Maich 3, 1972 aimed at 
Jupiten It was th" satellite to be 
aimed at the planet and was expected 
to take nearly 639 days lo reach 
destination. Soon after launching, 
Pioneer-JO had attained a speed of 
49,889 km. an hour and crossed the 
01 bit of the moon II hours after 
launching. It curried a computer 
which can repair itself and a revolu¬ 
tionary plutotmim-fuclled thermo¬ 
nuclear genera lor weighing less than 
3S kg. and producing 150 watts of 
power. The nuclear generator can 
go on functioning for more than 12 
years. 

Scientific Research in India, Kc- 
or^nizdtion of: The Council of 
Scientific and Tudiistrial Rescarcli has 
grouped the laboratories and reseaich 
associations under it in six categories 
and appointed co-ordination councils 
for them. 

1. Qiemical Group 

Head of the Co-ordination Council'. 
Dr. M.G. Krishnan, Director of the 
Indian Institute of Petroleum, 
D«hra Dun. 

LtAoratories: 

National Chemical Laboratory, 
Poona. 

Central Electro-Chemical Re¬ 
search Institute, Karaikudl. 

Central Salt and Marine Chemical 
Research Institute, Bhavnagar. 

Regional Research Laboratory, 
Hyderabad. 

Indian Institute of Petroleum, 
Debra Dun, 

Regional Research Laboratory, 
Jorliat, 


II. Physical & Earth Sciences Group 

Head of the Co-ordination 
Council; Dr. A.R, Verma, Director, 
National Physical Laboiatory. 
Laboratories'. 

National Physical Laboialory. 
New Delhi. 

Cential .Suontific Instruments 
Organization Chandigarii. 

Nation,il Geophysical Research 
Institute, Ilvdeiabad. 

National Institute of Oceano¬ 
graphy, Goa. 

Regional Research Laboratoiy, 
Bhubaneswar. 

Central Electronics I ngineering 
Research Institute, Pilani. 

III. Biological Sciences Group 
Head of the Co-ordwotion Coiitu it'. 

Di. M.l.. Dhai. OiToctorof ( eniral 
Drug". Rese;uv!i I .it'oratory, Luck¬ 
now. 

Laboi atoi ies: 

Central Diug Resc.nLli Insiiiute, 

I ucknow. 

Indian Institute of [.''.pciimenial 
.Medicine, Calcnlta. 

Indusliial Toxicology Centie, 

1.ucknow. 

Regional Research l.abonioi \, 
Jammu and Srinugai. 

National Botanical Garden, 
Lucknow'. 

Cential Indian Medicinal Plants 
Organisation, Lucknow. 

Central Food Tcclinology Re¬ 
search Institute, Mysore. 

Central Leather Research Insti¬ 
tute, Madias. 

Central Public Health Engineei- 
ing Research Institute, Nagpui. 

Tea Research As,sociulion. 

IV. lijigineering Seieoces (Jroup 
Head of the Co-ordination Coiiiiiil: 

Di. A. Lahiii, Director, Central 
Fuel Research Institute, Je.ilgoia. 

Laboratories'. 

Central Building Reseaich Cenlie, 
Roorkec. 

Central Road RcseaicJi Insiiiute, 
Delhi. 

Structural Engineering Research 
Centre, Roorkec. 

National Aeronautical Research 
Laboratory, Bangalore. 

Cenliul Mechanical Engineering 
Research Institute, Diiigapur. 

Central Mining Reseaich Institute, 
Dhanbad. 

National Metallurgical Rc.seurch 
Laboratoiy, Jamshedpur. 

Central Glass and Ceramics Re¬ 
search Institute, Calcutta. 

Genital Fuel Research Institute, 
Jealgora. 


Plywood, Automotive and Cement 
Research Association.s. 

V. Infomution Group 

Head of the Co-ordUuttion Council: 
Mr. A. Bose, Chief Curator of the 
Calcutta Science Museum. 

Lahoraiories: 

All the Science .Miisfiiiiis under the 
Council. 

Indian National Scientific Docu¬ 
mentation Centre. 

VI. ’^bre Group 

Head of the Co-ordination Council: 
Mr. K. Srinivasan, South Indian 
Fcxtile Research A.s.socialion. 

Labormones: 

All the reseaich associations in 
textiles, Mik and art silk, jute and 
wool 

Space Wcigliing Machine: U.S. 
astionauis who wilt be going up in 
the orbiting Skvlah will be “weighed’ 
with a device that looks like a strange 
chair. It docs not depend on the pull 
of the c.uth’s gravity as ordinai'y 
scales do. It mesures mass, a funda¬ 
mental property related to the amount 
of matter in .i body. Weighing of 
astronauts by this device in the 
w'cighilessness of sp.icc will be one 
of I he medical factors kept under 
obsei vatioii. 

Miscellaneous 

.\iiiu/ons: is a mythical Iribe of 
tall, blonde w omen said to have been 
existing in the Amazon jungle in 
South America. The tribe was first 
described by ihe Spaniards in the 
sixteenth centmy. Even last year, 
it was reported that Amazons still 
exist. 

Baiigla l>csh .Vlartyrs’ Day: 
Febmary 21. 1972 was observed in 
Bangla Dcsh as Martyrs’ Day and 
national mourning day in memory 
of tho.se who had laid down their 
lives during t!ie last 20 years -bet¬ 
ween the 1952 language movement 
and the liberation of Bangla Desh 
in 1971. 

Taka: is the ciurency unit of the 
newly independent .sovereign Repub¬ 
lic of Bangla Desh. New currency 
notes of the denominations of one 
taka and 100 taka went into ciicula- 
lion on Mtirch 3, 1971. 

Tikka Khan; was appointed Chief 
of Staff of the Pakistan Army by 
Mr. Z.A. Bhutto on March 3, 1972. 
Tikka Khan is already well-known 
as the ‘Butcher of Baluchistan'and 
the ‘Butcher of Bangla Desh’ for his 
brutal suppression of popular agita¬ 
tions in those regions. In the Indo- 
Pak conflict of December, 1971, he 
was a corps commander in Ihe 
Chhamb sector. 

{Coi'h!. on [xtge .^88) 
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WINTER OLYMPICS 

XI Winter Games: The 
Il-diiy XI Winter Olympic 
Games ended in a blaze of glory 
for the Soviet Union at Sapporo, 
in Japan’s northernmost island 
of Hokkaido, on February 14. 
In the first ever Winter Olympics 
lield in Asia, with 1600 competi¬ 
tors and otlicials from 35 
countries, the Russians finished 
at the top with eight of the 36 
gold medals at stake. They 
also won five silver and three 
bronze medals. 

East Germany, Switzerland 
and the Netherlands secured the 
next three places with four 
golds each. 

The individual honours went 
to Ard Schenk, the 27-year- 
old “flying” Dutchman, and 
Galina Koulakova, the 29- 
ycar-old Russian teacher. They 
won three gold medals each. 
Schenk excelled in the 1,500, 
5,000 and 10,000 metres speed 
skating events and became the 
first man in 20 years to win 
three skating golds in the 
Winter Games. The Soviet 
women strode strongly across 
the snow to win first positions 
in 5, 10 and 3x5 km. cross¬ 
country races. 

The following won the first 
six places in the final medals 
tally;— 


Country 
Soviet Union 
East Germany 
Switzerland 
Netherlands 
United States 
West Germany 


G S B 
8 5 3 
4 3 7 
4 3 3 
4 3 2 
3 2 3 
3 1 1 


ATHLETICS 

Inter-State Meet: V.S. 
Chauhan of Bihar proved to 
be the best all-round athlete 
in India when he won the de¬ 
cathlon in the Inter-State Meet, 
which concluded at Kottayam 
on February 6. In the ten- 
event contest (100 metres, 400 
metres, 1500 metres, 110 metres 
hurdles, long jump, high jump, 
pole vault, putting the shot, 
discus throw and javelin throw) 
he secured 7092 points bet¬ 
tering his own national record 
of 7074. 

Nirmala Uthiah of Mysore 
became the sprints queen of 
India with three gold medals in 
100, 200 and 400 metres. She 
also equalled the national re¬ 
cord in 100 metres by bursting 
through the tape in 12.2 
seconds. The record stands in 
the name of M.D’Souza since 
1961. 

Godavarma Raja Memorial 
Trophy: Hosts Kerala won the 
Col. Godavarma Raja Memo¬ 
rial trophy for the oVer-all team 
ohantpionsbii^ with 152.5 points. 
Mysore were second with 130 


and Punjab, the holders, third 
with 120. Bihar claimed the 
women’s championship with 66 
points against 55 of Kerala. 
The women’s team champion¬ 
ship was bagged by Mysore 
and that of the senior boys by 
Punjab. 

The first three places in the 
final medals tally were: 

State G S B 

Mysore 19 5 8 

Kerala 16 14 12 

Punjab 15 II II 

The individual champions 
in various sections were:— 

Men: Praveen Kumar 

(Punjab) and T.C. Yohannan 
(Bihar); Boys Seniors: D. 
Premnatli (Mysore); Boys 
juniors'. D. Premnath (Mysore); 
Boys sub-juniors S. R. Chou- 
dhury (W. Bengal); Women: 
Nirmala Uthiah (Mysore); 
Girb: K.M. Celin (Kerala); 
Girls juniors'. Usha Rani 
Misra (Orissa). 


FOOTBALL 

Durand Cup : Border Secu¬ 
rity Force, Jullundur, won the 
Durand Football Tournament 
when they defeated Leader Club 
of the same town by 1-0 in the 
replayed final at Delhi on 
February 28. It was for the 
second time that the Security- 
men had achieved this distinc- 
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tion, the previous one having 
been in 1968. 

Starting in 1888, the Durand 
Cup Tournament is the oldest 
competition in this game in the 
country. This was followed by 
the Rovers Cup (Bombay) in 
1891 and the I.F.A. Shield 
(Calcutta) in 1893. 


HOCKEY 

Ranjit Singh Tnuriiament; 

Corps of Signals, Jullundur, won 
the All-India Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh Hockey Tournament when 
they defeated Border Security 
Force by three goals to two at 
Amritsar on February 7. 

fnter-Railway Title: Nor¬ 
thern Railway won the inter- 
railway hockey title for the 
third time in a row when in the 
final they defeated Eastern 
Railway by four goals to nil 
in Delhi on February 10. 


TENNIS 

A.I. Hard Court Champion¬ 
ships: India’s captain R. 

Krishnan won the men’s singles 
title of the All-India Hard 
Court Tennis Championships 
at Madras on February 20 
without a light as his opponent 
Jaideep Mukherjee, Asian 
champion, could not play in 
the final due to a sprained ankle. 

Marilyn Tesch of Australia 
claimed the women’s singles title 
defeating her compatriot Robin 
1C noble, 6—2, 6—2. 

Other finalists were:— 

Women’s doubles: Marilyn 
Tesch and Robin Knoble beat 
Susan Das and Shobha Powar, 
fi-4, fi-1. 

Men’s doubles: R. Krish¬ 
nan and Jiadeep Mukherjee 
b e at Anand Amritraj and 
’Stephen Worboys. British Junior 
No. 1, 6—3, 6-2, 3—6, 6—1. 

Juniors’ singles: Ashok 

Amritraj beat Elango, 6—2, 


Juniors’ doubles: Ilyas 
Ghonse and Rajesh Batra beat 
Rajiv Kapoor and Bhattachar- 
jee, 6—4, 6—3. 

Asian Championships: Jai¬ 
deep Mukherjee won the men’s 
singles title of the International 
Lawn Tennis Championships 
of Asia when he defeated Vijay 

Amritraj I.6, 6—3. 6-4. 

6—4, at Poona on February 
13, The women's tup honours 
were claimed by Kiran Peshwa- 
ria of Punjab with a 6 - 2, 6 -0 
win over Susan Das. 

Other final results: 

Mixed Doubles'. Kiran 
Peshawaria and J. Royappa beat 
Ratan Thadani and Dikky Mody, 
2—6,8—6,6—0: Men sdoubles: 
Anand Amritraj and Vijay 
Amritraj beat Premjit Lall and 
Jaideep Mukherjee, 8—6, 3- 6, 
6 - 1, 6—2; Women's doubles: 
Rekha Dube and Udaya Kumar 
beat Susan Dass and Shobhu 
Powar, 6—1, 3—C, 6—1. 


BADMINTON 

National Championships: 
P. Prakash, 17-year-old colle¬ 
gian of Mysore wrote his name 
in badminton history when he 
won the national crown defeat¬ 
ing Devinder Ahuja in the 
final, 8-15, 15-3, 18—17, at 
Madras on February 24. ft 
was for the first time that a 
junior player had won the 
national title. In the quarter¬ 
finals, giant-killer Prakash had 
knocked out reigning champion 
and top-seed Suresh Goel and 
in the penultimate round he 
outsmashed veteran Ronien 
Ghosh. Shobha Murthy re¬ 
tained the women’s title, yield¬ 
ing only five points to Rafia 
Latif. 

Results: 

Men's singles: Padukone 
Prakash (Mysore) b Devinder 
Ahuja (Punjab), 8—15, 15—3, 
18—17; Women's singles: 
Shobha Murthy (Maharashti^a), 
b Rafia Latif (Maharashtra), 
11—3, 11—2; Girls' singles: 


Ami Ghia (Maharashtra) b 
Kanwal Thakur Singh (Punjab) 
11—5; 11—7, Boys singles: 
Padukone Prakash (Mysore) b 
Hanumantha Rao (Andhra 
Pradesh), 15—11,15—10; Mens 
doubles: Suresh Goel and Dipii 
Ghosh (Rlys.) b Romen Ghosh 
(Orissa) and Satish Bhatia (U.P) 
15-11, 15-11; Women's doubles : 
Shobha Murthy and Maureen 
Mathias (Mahaj a.shtra) b Noreen 
Padua and Jaya Philip (Kerala), 
15-8, 15-5. 

Rabimtooia Cup: Holders 
Railway retained the Rahim- 
loola Cup wiicn they outclassed 
Maharashtra by three matches 
to two in the filial of the 27th 
Inter-Slatc Badminton louina- 
ment at Madras on February 
18. In l! c women's section, 
Maharsishlia and in the juniors’ 
Section Mysoie. both defending 
champions, ictaincd their titles. 

While Maharashtra made a 
clean job of its engagement with 
Kerala with a 3—0 margin, 
Mysore won the juniors’ title 
against f.Uiar Pradesh by an 
idciitica! margiii. 

I'bonias Cup: India will 
meet the winner of the New 
Zealand-Australia tie in the 
first round of tiie Austialasian 
Zone of the 1972-73 Thomas 
C’lip badminton competition. 

The draw for the Austra¬ 
lasian and Asian Zones an¬ 
nounced by the International 
Badminton Federation in London 
on Feb.’uary 17, was: 

AuSTRAi-AStAN ZoNH: First 
round. New Zealand versus 
Australia winner at home to 
India. 

Asian ZoNii (Western sec- 
tion): First round: Singapore 
versus Thailand; Pakistan ver¬ 
sus Ceylon; (Eastern Section) 
First rountl: Japan versus 

Malaysia. Section Winners to 
meet in zone final. 

First round matches to be 
completed by October 31; 
Second round ties by Decem¬ 
ber 21, and inter-section tics 
by February 28, 1973. 

—(M.L.K.) 
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Spectator 

An American in Peking : 

Towards Ending An Old Quarrel 


pRLSIUEM Nixon was 
r indulging in a llight oi‘ 
I'ancy when he described his 
visii to China as “eight days 
thill clianged the worKt.” The 
world doesn't cliangc so easily. 
Mr. Nixon, ot' course, had liis 
eye on the U.S. presidential elcc- 
'd' n in Noven’bcr this year, 
vviien lie cvaggcr.acd the itnpor- 
tanco of his trip to China. In 
(.I'l'itestir.i’ the election for a 
.second leim he badly needed 
sojncihiiig positive to cover up 
his failure to end the Viet Nam 
war, and evidentiy he calciiIiilecJ 
that the breaTtthrough in rela¬ 
tions with the People’s Republic 
of China would more than 
meet the bill. 

No Mere Eiectiou Stunt 

It will be a mistake, how¬ 
ever, to regard tire Nixon visit 
to China as an election stunt 
only. It represents new trends 
in American political thought 
tmd reflects America’s changing 
attitudes iji a changing world. 
In a way it ineiicates the trans¬ 
formation in China too, which, 
after the revolution, liad prac¬ 
tically sealetl itself olT from 
contacts with the West. Mr. 
Nixon’s going out to Peking 
also meant China's coming out 
of tlie ‘Bamboo Curtain’. 

In other words, though Mr. 
Nixon has shown great personal 
initiative in venturing on his 
mission to Peking, his move 
would not have been possible 
at all without the sea-change 
in American politics and in the 
world scene as well. In holding 
out the hand of friendship to 
China, Mr. Nixon was only 
responding to—and anticipating 
—the historical forces at work. 


The change in American 
attitude to Red C'hina can be 
understood from a simple 
story. Years ago, duiing the 
negotiations in Geneva on Vicl 
Nam and Laos, Mr. Chou 
hn-lai Jiappened to coi ie across 
the late Mr. John J-'o.s(er Dulles, 
then U.S. Secretary of State, 
in a reception room. The 
Chinese leader e.dendcd his 
hand to Mr. Dulles but the 
American statesman bluntly re¬ 
fused to grasp it. T o Mr. Dulle.s, 
Communist China wholly re¬ 
presented evil and America’s 
world mission was to fight it 
relentlessly. In his philosophy 
there was no room for even 
fricjidly personal contacts with 
Chinese communi.sts. Mr. Dulles 
never foigave India for refusing 
to stand by the U.S. in its 
crusade cigainsl Mao’s China. 
He considered non-alignment 
as amoral, if not immoral. 

Kow-Towing at Mao’s Court 

John Foster Dulles represen¬ 
ted the American state of mind 
at that time. Richard Nixon, 
smiling, bowing and curtseying 
in the Great Hall of the People 
in Peking in the year 1972 re¬ 
presents another state of mind 
of America. How has this 
change come about? 

In the days of Dulles the 
United States was the only 
super-power in the world. The 
Soviet Union had not achieved 
that status. Witli its monopoly 
of nuclear power, the U.S, 
arrogated to itself the job of 
policing the world—a role which 
Britain had exercised ia the 
days of its empire. Although 
the Soviet Union was the prin¬ 
cipal rival of the U.S. in power 


politics and it remained the 
leading communist country, the 
aggressive thrust of commu¬ 
nism as an ideology was mani¬ 
fested more in Red China, 
While Stalin was concerned 
more with consolidating Soviet 
power in Fa.st Europe and 
waging (he cold war when it 
suited liim without risking a 
hot war, China threatened to 
export the revolution iind ex¬ 
pand itself. Thus the America 
of Dulles tell itself mofe threat¬ 
ened by China in the war of 
ideas. Resurgent China also 
constituted a military threat 
to U.S. interests in the Pacific 
and South-East Asia. 

The Sino-U.S. confronta¬ 
tion led to a direct military 
conflict between the armies of 
both sides in Korea. At one 
time in the course of the Korean 
war the question of using nu¬ 
clear arms against China was 
under serious discussion in the 
U.S. Perhaps it was the fear of 
Russian retaiiation tliat held 
back the U.S. from the mons¬ 
trous idea. At that time China 
was in close alliance with the 
Soviet Union. In fact, it was 
believed then that by letting 
the Chinese fight the Americans 
in Korea, Stalin was waging 
war by proxy against the United 
States. 

The U.S. and China were 
brought to the brink of war 
in other places also; once during 
a dispute on the fiossession of 
China’s off-shore islands, and- 
again in Indo-China. In 1962, 
when China launched its agres¬ 
sion on India, the U.S. oSered 
military aid to this country. 

In accordance with the estab- 
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lished policy of containment of 
China, Washington thereafter 
introduced the concept of a 
“nuclear umbrella” to protect 
countries like India exposed to 
China’s hostile designs. (China 
had begun manufacturing nu¬ 
clear weapons and this appeared 
to increase the danger all the 
more). The nuclear umbrella 
was not sold—but that is an¬ 
other story. 

Why This Change 

The basic reasons for the 
change in Sino-American pos¬ 
tures—from the open hostility 
of the Korean war days to the 
Nixon-Kissinger-Mao-Cliou get- 
together in 1972—may be sum¬ 
med up as follows; 

Firstly, the Sino-Soviet rift 
has reached a stage where 
China looks upon the Soviet 
Union as its enemy No. 1. 
Improvem'ent of relations with 
the U.S. would enable China to 
concentrate its military strength 
on its long border with Russia. 
The worsening of relations with 
the U.S.S.R. has also obliged 
China to moderate its ideolo¬ 
gical offensive directed agaijist 
non-communist countries. Thus 
the U.S. and its allies feel less 
threatened by Chinese commu¬ 
nism, 

Secondly, the bitter ex¬ 
perience in Vietnam made the 
Americans realise that they 
had over-cojiimitted their re¬ 
sources in Asia in pursuance of 
the policy of containing China. 
American economy has sulTered 
greatly by the colossal involvc- 
'ment in Asian civil wars. Still 
worse was the damage to Ameri¬ 
can morale. The war-weary 
American public would not sup¬ 
port the continuation of a 
policy which involved risks of a 
clash with China as in Korea. 
Tl was also felt that the war 
in IndO'China (Viet Nam, Cam¬ 
bodia and Laos) could not be 
ended without a detente with 
China. 

Thirdly, China has achiev¬ 
ed the great power status with 
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the attainment of a nuclear 
capability. It would be in the 
interests of the U.S. to work 
out a detente with China before 
it perfected its missile system 
to such an extent as to threaten 
the American continent itself. 

Fourthly, there has been a 
marked change in the world 
balance of power with the 
Soviet Union achieving parity in 
nuclear strength with the U.S. 
Since the Soviet Union and its 
Warsaw Pact allies togethcr 
have superiority in conven¬ 
tional arms and manpower over 
the Atlantic (NATO) powers, 
the change in the balance of 
power is unfavourable to the 
U.S. In such circumstances, 
friendship with China has an 
obvious attraction to U.S. 
military strategists. 

Fifthly, improvement in 
SinoU.S. relations gives a bet¬ 
ter bargaining strength to both 
countries in their respective 
dealings with the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union views the 
Nixon-Chou summit as a cons¬ 
piracy against itself, but the 
Peking meeting is also an in¬ 
direct invitation to Moscow to 
make up with both powers, or 
either of them. Mr. Nixon is 
to visit the Soviet Union in 
May this year. The all-important 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. are yet to reach an 
agreement. So far as Sino- 
Soviet relations arc concerned, 
bad as they arc, the possibility 
of a rapprochement in future 
cannot be ruled out. 

What Are The Results? 

Now, what is the concrete 
result of the Peking summit? 
So far as the wording of the 
official pronouncements goes, 
one might describe it as follows: 
They met. They talked. They 
agreed to disagree. But they 
parted vowing to co-exist peace¬ 
fully, and to keep in touch with 
each other. 

On Taiwan, hitherto the 
biggest obstacle in the way of 
a Sino-U.S. detente, the U.S. 


made a major concession to 
China. The U.S. pledged to 
withdraw its forces “ultimately” 
from Taiwan. Although Ameri¬ 
can spokesmen have since ex¬ 
plained that it does not mean 
the abandonment of the commit¬ 
ment to defend Taiwan, the 
pledge of “ultimate” withdrawal 
clearly implies that Taiwan can¬ 
not bank on American support 
indefinitely. In fact, the ground 
is being prepared for a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute between 
China and Taiwan. The trend 
of American and Chinese policies 
is such that't is only a question 
of time before Taiwan becomes 
part of mainland China. 

Apart from the question 
of Taiwan, tliere was no percep¬ 
tible shift in the position of 
either party on any major 
international isst : referred to 
in the joint slattnicnl. The U.S. 
is yet to accord diplomatic re¬ 
cognition to China. The Nixon- 
Chou talks appear fo have made 
no difference to the war in 
Indo-China, which goes cm as 
before. 

The negative features of the 
Peking summit arc thus all 
too obvious. Be that as it may, 
the importance of even a begin¬ 
ning in rapprochement between 
two giant powers which till 
now were glaring at each other 
should not be under-estimated. 
It is bound to have an impact 
on the world scene as a whole. 
Its long-term consequences are 
of concern especially to the 
Soviet Union, Japan, and other 
countries on the periphery of 
China. The stakes for India, 
which has an uneasy relation¬ 
ship with China, need hardly 
be stated. Our concern is all 
the more serious in view of our 
present strained relations with 
the U.S. and the suspected Sino¬ 
U.S. collusion in setting up 
Pakistan against India. 

The published statements 
regarding the Peking talks may 
not be the whole story either. 
Like the iceberg, what is visible 
{Contd. on page 571) 
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Issues Before UNCTAD IH 


V,S. Mahi^aii 


The UNCTAD Conference being held in Saniiogo is the third in the 
series. The first had been held in 1964 in Genera where the UNCJ'.iD Charter 
was adoi'tt d. The seeond was held in New Delhi in 1968. 


T he establishment of UNC¬ 
TAD m 1964 was a sequel to 
growing dissatisfaction with the 
functioning of the already exis¬ 
ting international institutions 
like the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and General Agree¬ 
ment on Trade and TarilTs 
(GATT). The major function 
of I.M.F. has been to ensure 
stability in the parities of the 
world’s currencies. GATT had 
been brought into existence to 
ensure that world trade was 
freed from tariff restrictions. 

These institutions were, how¬ 
ever, unable to tackle the pecu¬ 
liar trade and development 
problems of developing coun¬ 
tries. Their charters had en¬ 
joined on them an interna¬ 
tional approach in formulating 
tlieir policies. The very wide 
sweep of their area of opera¬ 
tion prevented them from doing 
full justice to developing coun¬ 
tries, Their generalised approach 
could be of benefit only to 
developed countries and their 
trade. 

Primary Role of UNCTAD 

The problems facing deve¬ 
loping economies called for a 
radically different approach. 
Therefore, when UNCTAD was 
born in 1964, it was charged 
with the task of looking after 
the specific trade and develop¬ 
ment problems of developing 
economies. At the four-yearly 
conferences of the Organiza¬ 
tion, representatives from deve¬ 
loping and developed econo¬ 
mies exchange views on the 
latest problems facing the for¬ 
mer, and make appropriate re¬ 
commendations in the light 
of their discussions. 


Before UNCTAD had been 
set up, developing countries 
were generally concentrating on 
import substitution. But un- 
fortunalcly, the policy of im¬ 
port substitution did not al¬ 
ways have the desired results. 
It encouraged the setting up of 
higli-cost domestic industries 
which failed to distribute growth 
evenly and over a large area. 
Import substitution program¬ 
mes also failed miserably in 
bringing about saving of 
foreign exchange. Instead, conse¬ 
quent upon the setting up of 
industries using a high import 
component, the pressure on the 
foreign exchange resources was 
stepped up. 

By the time UNCTAD really 
got going, the emphasis had 
shifted from the inward looking 
approach (exemplified in im¬ 
port substitution) to an out¬ 
ward looking one e.g., export 
expansion. Over the years, 
UNCTAD has become the 
major forum for voicing the 
developing economies* need 
for being given a larger share 
in world trade, especially for 
their manufactures. 

Tariff Preferences 

UNCTAD has been quite 
active in pressing forward the 
case for industrialisation in 
developing economies, parti- 
culary in densely populated 
countries which have very little 
scope for providing alternative 
employment opportunities to 
their ever-growing rural labour 
force. A sizeable part of the 
manufactured exports of these 
countries goes to developed 
countries. Tberc it faces stiff 
competition from established 


industries. Therefore, UNCTAD 
has been demanding special 
tariff concessions for exportable 
products of developing coun¬ 
tries, so that they can over¬ 
come, at least partially, the 
initial handicap from which they 
suffer for being late-comers in 
the field and successfully com¬ 
pete with highly industrialised 
countries’ exports which have 
behind them a long tradition 
of technical and managerial 
expertise. Without the type of 
tariff concessions advocat^ by 
UNCTAD, developing coun¬ 
tries would not be able to 
diversify their economies or 
earn the extra foreign exchange 
needed for the import of capi¬ 
tal goods, or plug the ever- 
windening gap in their balance 
of payments. 

Commodity Arrangements 

UNCTAD has also been 
active in suggesting Price Sup¬ 
porting Commodity Arrange¬ 
ments for providing effective 
protection to primary exports 
from developing countries. For 
a long time, exporters of pri¬ 
mary products in developing 
countries have had to suffer 
the consequences of wide fluc-j,, 
tuations in the prices of pri¬ 
mary produce. The terms of 
trade they were allowed ccmld 
not bear comparison with tSpse 
given to exporters of manufac¬ 
tured products. Studies made 
by the United Nations—Re/a- 
lii’e Prices of Exports and Im¬ 
ports of Underdeveloped Cowjf- 
tries— anti Instability of Exppirt 
Markets of Underdeveloped 
Countries— conUrm that bet¬ 
ween 1870—1939 not only terms 
of trade of primary ewnfflo* 
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dities steadily deteriorated as 
compared with manufactured ex¬ 
ports from developed economies 
but there were also heavy 
fluctuations (of over 10 percent) 
in the prices of primary com¬ 
modities which made the eco¬ 
nomies of producer countries 
highly unstable. Thus, exploi¬ 
tation of the weak position of 
poor countries went on for 
long years, and, because of 
this, they have been getting re¬ 
latively poorer. 

The lot of farmers in such 
countries can hardly be im¬ 
proved without instituting com¬ 
modity arrangements which lay 
down, through mutual agree¬ 
ment among exporters and im¬ 
porters, the prices to be charg¬ 
ed, and the quantities of a parti¬ 
cular commodity to be re¬ 
leased during a particular 
periotl. The prices quoted, 
under these arrangements, have 
to be generally higher than the 
free market prices. Further, 
exporting countries insist that 
prices for these commodities 
should be progressively raised 
by the developed countries. 
This way the latter would be 
compensating the developing 
economies for the gaps in the 
flow of international aid. 

But it is not such a simple 
affair after all. Commodity 
arrangements concluded along 
the lines suggested above can 
backfire (/) if the commodities 
to which price-support is ex¬ 
tended are highly price elastic 
(/j) if the demand for such 
price-supported commodities in 
the international market dec¬ 
lines (Hi) if the raising of prices 
leads to successful search for 
substitutes which has already 
reached alarming levels with 
the progress of science and 
technology, or (/v) if the pro¬ 
gressively rising prices create 
consumer resistance. Any of 
these circumstances can seri¬ 
ously affect exports fkom deve¬ 
loping cQUQtries, and also cause 
falls in their earnings. 

The economies of develop- 


ing countries can be cushioned 
against such shocks either 
through a scheme of compen¬ 
satory finance or through a 
system of supplementary finance 
as has been suggested by the 
World Bank. Compensatory 
finance can be ananged through 
a special fund brought into exis¬ 
tence with contributions from 
the developed countries and 
administered by some central 
authority competent to deter¬ 
mine the quantum of compen¬ 
sation to be paid to an aifcctcd 
developing coimtry. 

Supplementary Finaocc 

Another useful scheme for 
making good the loss suffered 
by developed economies, in 
case their e.xport earnings fall 
short of targets planned for, 
has been put forward by the 
World Bank. Under this scheme, 
if developing economies suffer 
any loss, it may be made good 
through supplementary finance 
jmivided by developed econo¬ 
mies. 

The Bank rightly believes 
that iti a developing economy 
it is the effective performance 
by the export sector which 
should be the criterion for 
judging its performance as a 
whole. This can indeed be a- 
sound criterion. To qualify 
for help under supplementary 
finance, developing countries 
art expected to make all efforts 
to achieve their export targets. 
Tlie goc'ds produced by them 
for export should conform to 
international standards, and 
modern techniques must be 
used for marketing them. It 
would just not do to say that 
exports were not picking up, 
an oft-repeated favourite ex¬ 
cuse when in fact there arc no 
export promotion efforts worth 
the name being made. 

While details of such a 
programme could be spelt out 
easily, the real difficulty yvouid 
be how to make developed 
countries agree to the generd 
principle to guide the provi¬ 


sion of supplementary finance. 
It is possible they should ad¬ 
vance the argument that grant¬ 
ing of such help would promote 
inefficiency in export perfor¬ 
mance on the part of developing 
countries. • But the argument 
does not hold much water. If 
a country can establish full eco¬ 
nomic discipline overnight, then 
it would certainly not deserve 
to be called a “developing” 
country. Such arguments are, 
therefore, not going to help. 
The real need of the hour is 
mutual appreciation of each 
other’s limitations and difficul¬ 
ties by the developing and the 
developed countries. 

Importance of Joint Efforts 

But unluckily, this mutual 
appreciation of each other’s 
difficulties has been sadly lack¬ 
ing, and thcjc is not much that 
UNCTAD can do about it. 
It is only a recommendatory 
body and does not have any 
executive powers. How far 
its recommendations are imple¬ 
mented largely depends on how 
far developed countries are 
prepared to come forward to 
help the less fortunate nations. 
From all available evidence, it 
would appear they are not 
very enthusiastic in this re¬ 
gard. Obviously, the best 
alternative would be that deve¬ 
loping countries proceed to 
tackle their trade and develop¬ 
ment problems through their 
own joint efforts -and stop 
looking to the more affluent 
nations. 

The developed nations have 
in fact made it abundantly 
clear that they are inlcresfed 
neither in promoting trade nor 
in giving more aid to under¬ 
developed countries. The fate 
of the recommendations made by 
UNCTAD-II bears ample testi¬ 
mony to this attitude on their 
part. 

Of coursfe it is not yet pos¬ 
sible for the backward coun¬ 
tries to do away at one stroke 
with even such development 
(Contd. on page 571) 
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The Expanding Universe—Crox of the 
Cosmologial Riddle 


Dr. Rama Kant Pandey 


Our universe as a whole 
consists of an enormous num¬ 
ber of clusters of galaxies with 
a fairly uniform distribution in 
the unbounded space where 
each cluster may contain up 
to a thousand or so galaxies 
in its ambit. Although this 
distribution is rather haphazard 
like the ‘rainspots on a window- 
pane just after it has begun to 
rain’ but it is uniform in the 
sense that the distribution of 
rainspots is approximately 
even. We cannot say, however, 
that on every windowpane the 
number of rainspots is the 
same. But taking various panes 
into account, it can plausibly 
be inferred that distribution 
of raindrops on them does not 
vary greatly from one pane to 
the other. These galaxies, in¬ 
stead, contain million of stars 
together in their vast systems. 
For example, the sun is a big 
star in our galaxy called the 
Milky way which is an assembly 
of about 300,000 million stars 
spread over a distance of about 
150.000 light years with thick¬ 
ness between 25,000 to 40,000 
light years (the distance that 
light travels in one year). 

One of the cosmological 
conclusions of Einstein’s gene¬ 
ral theory of relativity later 
developed by A. Friedmann 
shows that the universe is 
steadily expanding. Once the 
dynamic equilibrium of the 
universe was disturbed and the 
expansion started, at howsoever 
slow a rate, it was found to 
continue indefinitely. For, as 
the matter in the tmiverse grew 
more and more sparse, its gra¬ 
vitational attraction be^me less 
nod less effective. Thus it is 
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quite evident that the density 
of the matter in the universe is 
steadily decreasing and the dis¬ 
tances between the galaxies are 
increasing. Observational evi¬ 
dence supporting the hypothesis 
of the expanding universe comes 
from the measurement of the 
apparent velocities of the fleeing 
galaxies. This method makes use 
of the Doppler effect which 
states that when the source of 
radiation is reaching the obser¬ 
ver, its wavelength is shortened 
due to motion of the source and 
all colours are shifted towards 
the blue end of the spectrum, but 
when the source is receding, 
light waves are lengthened and 
ail colours are shifted towards 
the red end. A study of a 
number of distant galaxies has 
revealed that their spectral lines 
are displaced towards the red- 
end of the spectrum—the so- 
called red-shift—which is a 
clear indication of the fact that 
they are receding away from 
one another. In view of the 
irrefutable evidence of the red- 
shift, Hubble made a bold sug¬ 
gestion that the universe as a 
whole is expanding. Further, 
it was observed that the farther 
the galaxy, the greater is the 
velocity of recession. Thus the 
red-shift in the spectra of dis¬ 
tant galaxies became an indis¬ 
pensable tool for the determi¬ 
nation of both their velocities 
and their distances. The remo¬ 
test observable galaxies were 
found to be flyiim away at the 
rate of nearly (50,000 kilometres 
per second. 

In truth, some the gala¬ 
xies in the local group are 
found to be>mbving towards 
us whereas tha oth^ are 


flying away from us. There is 
nothing very puzzling about 
this sort of motion. It may be 
likened to the motion of bees 
in a swarm. The bees may 
themselves be in a random and 
relative motion, but the swarm 
as a whole keeps together and 
moves away in a definite manner. 
A similar situation is met with 
in the case of the galaxies where 
each cluster may have internal 
motion but all the clusters are 
definitely moving away from 
one another and it i^ this 
phenomenan that lends support 
to the theory of expansion of 
the universe. 

It is an odd fact that space 
has no definite volume for it 
is in a state of continual ex¬ 
pansion. “We can picture the 
stars and plaxies’’ says Prof. 
Eddington Ss embedded in the 
surface of arubber balloon which 
is being steadily inflated; so that 
apart from their individual 
motions and the effects of their 
ordinary gravitational attrac¬ 
tion on one another, celestial 
objects are becoming farther 
and farther apart simply by the 
inflation. It is probable that the 
spiral nebulae are so distant 
that they are ve^ little affected 
by mutual gravitation and ex¬ 
hibit the iimation effect in its 
pure form. It has been knom 
for some years that they are 
scattering apart rather rapidly 
and we accept their measured 
rate of recession as determina¬ 
tion of the rate of expansion of 
the world.” 

1 

The phenomenon of the ex¬ 
panding universe giv» the crux 
of the cosmological ridtfb. The 
present state of expansion of. 
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the universe implies that once 
upon a time it must have been 
in a high state of compression, 
llie tiny splinters of matter 
scattered out all ovef the vast 
empty space of the universe 
must have been squeezed into 
a narrow domain of space as a 
uniform mass of fantastic den¬ 
sity. As we know that all mate¬ 
rial bodies get heated when 
compressed, and cooled when 
expanded, it is apparent that 
the compressed matter must 
have been subjected to ex¬ 
tremely high temperatures. Al¬ 
though, even at present the 
possible maximum density of 
the primordial matter is not 
exactly known, but according 
to one estimate the overall den¬ 
sity of the universe at that time 
was nearly equal to that of the 
nuclear fluid whose tiny drop¬ 
lets constitute tin nucleus of 
various* atoms. Vrom this 
point of view, the-density of 
the universe in the pre-expan¬ 
sion days will come out to be 
a hundred thousand billion 
times greater than the density 
of water. In other words, each 
cubic centimetre of the un¬ 
exploded “primeval egg” con¬ 
tained a hundred million tons 
of matter. In such a high state 
of compression, the whole uni¬ 
verse which we see extending 
beyond the reach of the 200 
inch telescope, was concentrated 
in a sphere only thirty times as 
large as the sun. 

Now the questions arise: 
why our universe was in a 
superdense state, how the ex¬ 
pansion set in and will it ever 
stop? Hie simplest and the 
most consistent toswer to such 
questions would be to say that 
the tremendous compression 
that occurred in the eaily his¬ 
tory of the universe was conse¬ 
quent upon a collapse which 
chanced to happen at a still 
'earlier era. as soon as the 
maximum permissible squeez¬ 
ing density was reached an 
elastic rebound took place and 
that iii bow the present of 
expandbn has come into play. 


Although the exact density 
reaphed at the time of the 
threshold compression is not 
accurately known, - but it is 
quite conceivable that it must 
have been incomprehensibly 
high and the cosmic masses 
must have undergone various 
differentiation processes until 
the universe emerged in its pre¬ 
sent complex shape. 

As to the question whether 
and when the expansion will 
come to a standstill and con¬ 
traction start again, we 'can 
say that in view of the available 
cosmological evidence, the 
chances for a comeback are 
very slim. If a rocket is pro¬ 
jected into outer space, we may 
ask as well whether it will 
continue going afar or fall back 
on our beads. It is easy to 
suggest that if the velocity of 
the projectile is more than the 
escape velocity i.e., 11.2 kilo¬ 

metres per second, it will cer¬ 
tainly defy gravity and never 
fall back, or else there is every* 
likelihood that at a certain alti¬ 
tude, the velocity of the rocket 
will be reduced to zero and in 
that event, it is bound to kiss 
the ground. In other words, 
if the kinetic energy of the 
rocket is greater than the poten¬ 
tial of the terrestrial gravita¬ 
tion field, it will never come to 
a stop whereas in the reverse 
case, the whole process goes 
the other way round. 

In the case of the fleeing 
galaxies, we encounter a simi¬ 
lar situation of imbalance bet¬ 
ween the inertial force of 
galactic recession, and the pull 
of their gravitational fields. 
Calculations show that in the 
present epoch, the inertial force 
between the galaxies tearing 
them apart is enormously greater 
than the gravitational pull bet¬ 
ween them. Thus, our universe 
is destined, as it were, to ex¬ 
pand into an infinite void and 
tiijs distance between the dif¬ 
ferent galhxies will inevitably 
go on ntending ad irffinttum. 


Issues Before UMCTAD 111 

{Contd. from p<^e 569) 

assistance as is forthcoming. 
Even so, the time has come 
when dependence on the latter 
has to be reduced and plans for 
progress and development are 
drawn up with mutual co¬ 
operation as the basis. Owing 
to excessive dependence on aid 
from developed countries, back¬ 
ward nations have seldom given 
enough thought to tapping the 
markets provided by the deve- 
1 oping countries themselves. 
Among them they encompass 
three-fourths of the world’s 
population, and constitute the 
world’s most promising markets 
for both primary as well as 
manufactured goods. They are 
not at the same level of deve¬ 
lopment. Some of them, like 
India, are in a position to ex¬ 
tend technical and even finan¬ 
cial help to less fortunate coun¬ 
tries. It is here that UNCTAD- 
III can do a lot of useful work. 

• It should encourage much larger 
cooperation and closer econo¬ 
mic integration among develop¬ 
ing economies. Latin America 
has already shown good pro¬ 
gress in that direction. Such 
economic integration and conse¬ 
quent expansion of trade among 
themselves would reduce the 
developing countries’ depen¬ 
dence on big powers. 

An American in Peking 

(Contd. from page 567) 
on the surface may be only a 
small part of the menace. 

However, in so far as the 
ending of an old quarrel bet¬ 
ween two great powers contri¬ 
butes to the general easing of 
tension in the world, India has 
welcomed the efforts towards 
improvement of Sino-U.S. re¬ 
lations. India’s wish is that 
this improvement should not 
be at the cost of other countries 
including het own. But the 
realities of international politics 
are such that pious wishes and 
human sentiments count least 
with the powers. 
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Original Basis of India’s Constitution has been Eroded 

The amendments recently made in India's Constitution, particularly the 
24th and the 25th, have given rise to a controversy. There are eminent jurists 
like former Chief Justice Hidayatullah who hold that these amendments are 
so radical that they have eroded the original basis of the Constitution. As 
against this, ex-Chief Justice P.B. Gajendragadkar, whose opinion should 
command equal respect, has expressed the view that amendment of provisions 
relating to fundamental rights was necessary and Parliament is competent to do 
that. The discussion printed below is based on the views expressed recently 
by eminent legal luminaries In the country. 


No. 1: Friends! The pro¬ 
position before us gives ex¬ 
pression to the conservatives’ 
and traditionalists’ lament over 
some amendments of the Consti¬ 
tution recently approved by 
India’s Parliament. I speak sub¬ 
ject to correction, but I presume 
the erosion to which they refer 
has been caused by tlie 24th 
and the 25th Amendments. 
The 24th Amendment seeks to 
confer on Parliament to add to, 
amend or repeal any part of the 
Constitution including that 
relating to fundamental rights. 
It also provides that the Presi¬ 
dent must give his assent to 
any Constitution Amendment 
Bill if it has been passed by 
both House.s of Parliament. 
The 25th Amendment gives the 
Parliament the final say as to 
the amount to be paid for the 
acquisition of property and 
debars the courts from invali¬ 
dating laws seeking to prevent 
monopoly or concentration of 
wealth or property. It is this 
which has angered those who 
are staunch advocates of lais- 
sez faire. They feel disturbed 
because these amendments have 
armed the Parliament of free 
India with the power to abolish 
the social and economic in¬ 
equities and anomalies which 
have so long been operating 
in favour of vested interests. 
Such people refuse to reco^ise 
that the tide of popular opinion 
has gradually turned against 
them. The common people 
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are no longer prepared to wait 
indefinitely for economic demo¬ 
cracy without which political 
democracy is meaningless. They 
are getting impatient for refoam 
and so the Parliament cannot 
any longer postpone addressing 
itself to the task assinged to 
it by the Constitution vide the 
directive principles of state 
policy ambodied in that docu¬ 
ment. It must now proceed to 
'establish “a social order in 
which Justice, social, economic 
and political shall inform all 
the institutions of national 
life.” All that the Parliament 
has so far done is to clear some 
of the obstacles which blocked 
the way to the building of a just 
socio-economic order. To say 
that this has eroded the original 
basis of the Constitution be¬ 
trays not only sheer ignorance 
about that basis, but also a 
tendency to resist the winds of 
change which must be allowed 
to blow freely in a dynamic 
democracy. 

No. 2: 1 am one of those 
who hold the opinion that the 
original basis of India’s consti¬ 
tution has, in fact, been eroded 
by the amendments to which 
my friend Mr. No. I has re¬ 
ferred in detail. Being in that 
class, 1 must answer the charges 
that I and those who think like 
me are ignorant of the original 
basis of India’s constitution 
and that we show a tendiMKy 
to resist the winds of inevitable 


change. 1 do not claim to be a 
specialist, but as I understand 
it, India’s constitution as origi¬ 
nally drawn up embodied seve¬ 
ral checks to ensure that no 
limb of government could attain 
a position where it could grow 
despotic. India’s body politic 
originally bad three organs viz., 
tiic President, the Parliament 
and the Judiciary each of which 
was vested with some powers 
of review. Considering recent 
amendments of the Constitu¬ 
tion, the 24th Amendment has 
taken away this power from the 
President, and in the matter 
of acquisition laws, the courts 
have been deprived of that 
power by the 25th Amendment 
Thus all power has been usurp¬ 
ed by and concentrated in 
itself by one of the three limbs 
of government i.e., by the 
Parliament, to the exclusion of 
the President and the Judiciary. 
Furthermore, the Parliament has 
amended the constitution to 
subordinate justiciable funda¬ 
mental rights to vague direc¬ 
tive principles. And all this has 
been done without any specid 
mandate from people. lui’t 
all this enough to convince 
anybody that ^e original basis 
of the Constitution has been 
changed? Regarding the charge 
that this line of thinking bi^ 
trays a. tendency to resist the' 
winds of inevitable change, I 
would like to ask those who 
differ with as to what sort 
of change do they have in 
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mind? To my mind, the changes 
that are taking place si^ilfy a 
trend towards totalitadanism. 
^ere is the guarantee that 
these changes will not be pres¬ 
sed into service tomorrow to 
herald constitutional despotism 
in the country? As long as that 
possibility exists, I am sure all 
democratic minded persons 
will agree that it is their sacred 
duty to resist any change that 
gives rise to it. It is a fact that 
the recent invasion of funda¬ 
mental rights as ori^ally 
embodied in the constitution 
spells danger to our freedom, 
and definitely erodes its original 
basis. 

No. 3: Our friend who pre¬ 
ceded me has posed a perti¬ 
nent question. He has asked: 
Where is the guarantee that the 
changes being made will not 
be misused to establish consti- 
tutionaL despotism, in the 
country? I am sure he genuinely 
entertains the fear he has ex¬ 
pressed but it also betrays a 
deplorable lack of faith in the 
good sense of the Indian people 
and in the system of represen¬ 
tative and responsible govern¬ 
ment. Even the framers of 
India’s constitution did not 
visualise fundamental rights as 
absolute eind that is why the 
enunciation of eVbry ri^t is 
accompanied with elaborate res¬ 
trictions and reservations. In 
fact there can be no such thing 
as absolute and unrestricted 
rights. And because they can 
never be immutable, the found¬ 
ing fathers of the Indian Re¬ 
public incorporated in the 
Constitution provisions enab¬ 
ling the Parliament to make 
amendments as and when the 
representatives of the people 
found them necessary. The 
Amendments referred to by 
my predecessor are desired to 
remove doubts about the Par- 
liament’j powers on that score 
created by the judgement.. in 
GoUxk Nath's case, the bank 
nationalisation case and in a 
case rdating to the princes’ 
privy purses. This is eminently 
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in accord with the intention 
of the framers of the Consti¬ 
tution. Speaking on the sub¬ 
ject in the ^nstituent Assembly, 
India’s first Prime Minister, 
the late Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
had said that no supreme court 
could stand in judgment over 
the sovereign will of Parlia¬ 
ment representing the will of 
the entire community, and that 
it could never be allowed to 
function in the nature of “a 
third House of correction”. It 
is therefore obvious that the 
amendments to which my able 
predecessor has referred to 
prove his thesis are entirely in 
accord with the original basis 
of the Constitution of India as 
laid down by its foimdcrs and 
do not erode that basis in any 
way. As I said earlier, the fun¬ 
damental rii^ts as enunciated 
in our Constitution are by no 
means absolute. They are not 
to remain static either. If we 
are serious about establishing 
a socialistic pattern of society, 
these rights will have to be modi¬ 
fied from time to time to bring 
them in accord with the direc¬ 
tive principles of state policy 
which have been described as 
’’fundamental to the goverance 
of the country.” Tha two are 
very much corelated, and fun¬ 
damental rights cannot exist in 
a vacumm. I am therefore, 
definitely of the opinion that 
there is no point in the hue and 
cry being raised about the 
erosion of the constitution’s 
original basis. 

No. 4; I am prepared to 
concede that Parliament must 
have and has the power to 
amend any part of the Consti¬ 
tution when it deems fit. But 
the way India’s Parliament has 
been exercising that power does 
not inspire confidence. To say 
the least, it has been amending 
the Constitution of the country 
in the most casual and cavalier 
manner. Whereas in 180 years, 
the Constitution of the U.S.A. 
has been amended only 22 times, 
India’s law-makers have passed 
as many as 27 amendments in 


just 22 years. Obviously, the 
changes have been too frequent 
and smack of abuse of power. 
Such fears are strengthened 
when we find that a few of 
these amendments were made in 
order to nullify the effect of 
certain judgments delivered by 
the Supreme' Court.- As ex- 
Chief Justice K. Subba Rao 
had occasion to observe the 
other day, “The real trouble 
with those in power is that 
they do not like any checks on 
their actions. Even small 
checks by the judicial are 
resented.” The result is that 
the Parliament has been placed 
above the Constitution of which 
it is a creature, and not only 
the Parliament, but even the 
state legislatures can take away 
by the slender majority of one 
vote all the freedoms originally 
guaranteed as fimdamental rights 
in the Constitution. Wliat more 
telling evidence could be pro¬ 
vided to support the propostion 
that the original basis of Ind'a’s 
cojistitution has been eroded, 
and there is every possibility— 
in fact the chances have immen¬ 
sely increased—that it will be 
eroded further and faster hence¬ 
forth, Whatever impediments 
there existed or appeared to 
exist, have been removed and 
it may not be long before we 
find the constitutional features 
of the system of government in 
the first Republic of India 
changed beyond recognition. 

No. 5: It is a fact that 
during the last twenty two years 
India’s constitution has been 
amended 27 times. But this in 
itself is hardly enough to sus¬ 
tain the charge that the country’s 
Parlimaent has acted frivolously. 
My friend has made a compari¬ 
son with the U.S.A. But he 
must know that comparison in 
one isolated particular can be 
misleading uiiless other condi¬ 
tions also are the same. The 
two constitutions have been 
working under vastly differing 
sets of circumstances. At the 
time the U.S.A. became free, 
(Contd. on page 576) 
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Before the Interview Boird 


The Emancipated Woman 

This interview features a girl candidate who has obviously tften prepar¬ 
ing herself well for a career and has acquired that poise and assurance which 
can help any candidate win half the battle. She is an emancipated woman 
who is trying to adjust to life without any self-pity or feeling of inferiority in 
a world still dominated by men. 


(As the door is opened, we 
see framed in it a rather thinly 
built but tall girl in a cream saree 
with a magenta border. She 
has her hair tied up in a bun at 
the nape of her neck. The 
complexion is fair and heightens 
the general impression she creates 
of being a delicate person. She 
has innocent looks but a rather 
amusing effect is produced by 
the expression on her face from 
which it appears she is trying 
to look serious and grown up. 
Her deportment is graceful and 
as she comes forward, she is 
looking in the direclion of the 
Chairman. As soon as her eyes 
meet the latter’s glance, she 
greets him). 

Candidate: (with a wan 
smile and a nod of her head) 
Good afternoon, Sir. 

Chairman: (gesturing to¬ 
wards a chair and in an affec¬ 
tionate tone) Good afternoon. 
Miss Rita Bhatnagar. Please 
sit down. 

Candidate: (occupying the 
proffered chair) Thank you, 
Sir. 

A Member: Have you had 
to come a long way to this 
place? 

Candidate: Not a very long 
way. I am staying in Nizamud- 
din West. 

Member: How far is it 
from here? 

Candidate: (trying tofiptre 
out mentally) I am afraid I 
can’t say exactly. But it is not 
yfery far off. 
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Member: How did you 
come? 

Candidate: (a little asto¬ 
nished) Of course by taxi. 

Another Member: (the Mem¬ 
ber has a rather hefty build) Ex¬ 
cuse me Miss Bhatnagar. But 
you look so pale. I believe you 
are keeping good health? 

Candidate: (defensively) No 
fears Sir. I am enjoying the 
best of health. 

Member: (gravely) But I 
was just wondering. You do 
have a sort of—what shall I 
say—yes, a starved look? Is 
it the fashion or what? 

Candidate: (gravely and 

looking the member in the eye) 
I can’t say but I would hate 
to look overfed. 

(loud laughter. The candi¬ 
date remains unruffled) 

Another Member: (reas¬ 
suringly) No offence meant Miss 
Bhatnagar. What we were 
thinking of was that adminis¬ 
tration is a rather arduous task. 
Will a frail girl like you be able 
to cope with its rigours? 

Candidate: ( appec^g g 

littlf provoked) Your fears are 
unfolded, Sir. 1 can work 
hard. 

Member: (tmmoved)Ma.y\x. 
But for how lohg? It is ulti¬ 
mately a question of stamina. 

Cai^date: (colotu rising to 
her cheeks) ®rls have more 
stamina than Wys. 

Memhttffi fiwitk the same 
wodded fdee) v fit, aB ti|^t to 
suy that; ' Is there any prbof? 


Candidate: (visibly rattled 
by now) Of course there is 
plenty of proof. Look at our 
Prime, Minister—how she jce- 
cently went on a wh'ilrlwind tour 
of the whole country, addres¬ 
sing hundreds of election meet¬ 
ings. 

(Member look at each other) 

Another Member: Well, 
Miss Bhatnagar. Have you 
about the women’s lib, move¬ 
ment? 

Candidate: (apprehensively) 
Yes? 

Member: Does what the 
leaders of the movement say 
make sense? 

Candidate: (calmly) It all 
depends on how you look at it. 

Member: Please try to be 
clear. My question was: does 
what the leaders of the move¬ 
ment say make sense? 

Candidate: I meant to say 
it may not make sense to you. 
But it may make lot of sense to 
others. 

Member: Do you really 
think women as a class are 
exploited? 

Candidite: (with some.fed- 
ing) They havl been explojl^ 
for too long, but many of tinii 
now are no longer prepared to 
tolerate that situation. 

'Member: Do you O^t 
youTMilf among those 

Candidate; id^antly).; 
know how to look 
1 am an educated : 

Meadkw; Whht ii 
of an educated persqnf' , ;, 
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CaoMate: {cifter some 

ttmtght) Jt thuik we can describe 
a person as educated if he has 
izmblbed a sense of disoinu- 
nation between ri|d>t and wrong. 

Member: Is that all? 

Candidate: {again itfter a 
pause) No. There are other 
things also. A person who calls 
himself educate should also 
have a keen sense of duty and 
be aware of his rights. 

Membo*: What about educa¬ 
tional attainments? Don’t” you 
think he should at least have a 
degree? 

Candidate: .{puckering her 
brow) I don’t think that makes 
much difference. • 

Member: How do you say 
that? 

Candidate: 1 mean it is 
nothing unusual to come across 
fools with degrees ^and wise 
people with no education. 

Member: You hold a post¬ 
graduate degree. 

{members break into laughter) 

Member: 1 can assure the 
/oung lady ray question has no 
jonnection with what she said 
lust now. 


Candidi^: The purpose is 
to maintain |>eace. 

Member: Does the doctrine 
(»>ntjnue to hold good for that 
purpose in the present-day con¬ 
text also? 

T^amOdate : No, Sir. The 
doctrine does not hold good 
today because immense tech¬ 
nological progress has radically 
changed the modalities of war 
and peace. 

Member: Then why, in 

your opinion, are new alliances 
being forged? Take for instance 
this new move towards a Sino- 
U.S. detente. Isn’t it an attempt 
to build a new balance of power? 

Candidate: It is that sort 
of attempt. It appears that even 
though the doctrine has lost 
its validity, there are people who 
still believe in it. 

Member: In you opinion 
what were the factors which 
brought Nixon and Chou face 
to face recently? 

Candidate: There were many 
factors. 

Member: Tell me about one 
which you think is the most 
peitinent. 


Camttdate: John Foster 

Dulles was UtS. Secretary of 
of State in the time of President 
Eisenhower. 

Member: How do you think 
did the Sino-U.S. summit affect 
India? 

Candidate: India welcomed 
the prospect of a detente between 
the U.S.A. and China, but it 
resented the advice both of them 
offered her on how to settle her 
dispute with Pakistan. 

Member: What were the 
reasons behind the Indian reac¬ 
tion? 

Candidate: For one thing 
India resented the blatant inter¬ 
ference in what is essentially 
a matter between her and 
Pakistan. 

Member: Any other reason? 

Candidate: Yes. It gave 
rise to suspicions that the 
Pindi-Peking-Washington axis 
was stilt actively trying to find 
ways to make trouble for India. 

Member: But the U.S.A. 
has declared several times that 
it is anxious to mend its re- . 
lationship with India. Isn’t 
that so? 


{laughter again, Miss Bhat- 
lagar also Joins) 

Membmr: Which was your 
special field of study. Miss Bhat- 
tagar? 

Candidate: 1 took up inter- 
lational relations. 

Member: {brusquely)'Why! 

Candidate: {almost taken 

iback) I liked the subject, 
rhat’s why. 

Another Member: All right. 
Vould you tell us what is 
talknce of power? 

CiiUdidate: It means an 
quilibrium between states or 
roups of states in the matter 
f suited might aud iK>litical 
ofluenoe.. 

MemiMU’: What T is ffie 

uipose in achieving fihat sort 
f etj^lifariuia? 


Candidate: {after a pause) 
I think it was S'common fear 
of the growing armed might of 
the Soviet Union. 

Member: What is your 
opinion of the result of the 
Nixon-Chou meeting? 

Candidate: Perhaps the 

only thing that we can say so 
far is that it marked the resump¬ 
tion of contacts between Peking 
and Washington after more than 
two decades. 

Member: What sort of a 
change does it signify in U.S. 
foreign policy? 

Candidate: {after some 

thought) I think it marked the 
end of anti-communism which 
had become the hall-mark of 
U.S. foreign policy in the era 
of Dulles. 


Candidate: Yes. Some pro¬ 
nouncements to that effect have 
been made. But simultaneously 
U.S. statesmen have continued 
to vilify India. 

Member: How do you 

interpret that? 

Candidate: The other day 
Mrs. Gandhi interpreted it as 
signifying that Washington was 
preparing the ground for some¬ 
thing sinister in future. 

Member: Never mind Mrs. 
Gandhi. I would like to know 
what you think of it. 

Candidate: I agree with the 
assessment made by Mrs. 
Gandhi. 

Member: What is your 

opinion of Mrs. Gandhi’s ste¬ 
wardship of the country’s affairs ? 


Memba: Who was Dulles? Candidate: I think she has 
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given proof of being a first- 
rate statesman. 

Another Member: Miss 

Bhatnagar. You have indi¬ 
cated your first option as the 
administrative service, I think 
you would have done better 
in the Foreign Office, What do 
you say? 

Candidate: Thank you, Sir. 
But the Foreign Office won’t 
suit me. 

Two Members; {apeakmg 
simultaneously) Why? 

Candidate: I cannot go 

abroad. 

Member: Why? You are 
the first young person 1 have 
seen fightling shy of the pros¬ 
pect. 

Candidate: May be, Sir. 
But 1 can’t leave India. 

Member: Perhaps your 

parents would not allow that? 

Candidate: No, Sir. It’s 
not that. Actually 1 cannot leave 
my mother alone. 

Member: What about you 
father? 

Candidate: Unfortunately 
he is no more. 

Member: Oh! I am really 
sorry. When did he die? 

Candidate: He died in the 
Indo-Pak war of 1965. 

Member: Was lie in the 
Army? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: Have you got any 
brothers or sisters? 

Candidate: No, Sir. 

Member: Oh I 1 see. 

{There is a brief, silent 

pause). 

Chairman: I must say you 
are a brave girl. Miss Bhatnagar. 

Candidate: Thank you, Sir. 
1 am doing what has to be done, 
and I am not sorry for myself. 

Chairman: (affectionately) 
I am sure you wili never be. 
Thank you. You may go now. 
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Candidate: (getting up and 
with a slight bow) Thank you. 
Sir. 

[Exit] 

Critical Assassmaat 

The Interview begins with what 
may be described as “small talk”. 
But members of the interview board 
are using even that small talk to 
illuminate various facets of the can¬ 
didate's personality, e.g., the degree 
of mental alertness she possesses, 
whether she has a sense of humour, 
whether she is serious-minded or 
flippant, whether and how much 
knowledge she possesses about tbe 
subject she has studied and whether 
she can apply that knowledge to 
contemporary realities. 

Tbe sort of remarks which the 
members make about her build and 
constitution may be somewhat em¬ 
barrassing for any girl, but Miss 
Bhatnagar steers herself clear of tbe 
awkward moment with the help of 
tbe sense of humour with whieb she 
appears to be richly endowed. 


In this fad-infested world, thore 
is no dearth of girls who have be- 
cooM ardent advocates of wtHsea's 
lib. because at the moment this 
hi^pens to be the in thing, and they 
want to be with it. But there are 
few who realize or give thought to 
the fact that the idea also has a posi¬ 
tive aspect which exhorts women to 
stand on their own feet and to look 
after themselves without seeking 
men’s help. Miss Bhatnagar appears 
to be imbued with that positive 
approach, she is certainly no faddist. 

Who is an educated person ? 
The proper answer to this question 
can be given only by a really educa¬ 
ted person and Miss Bhatoapr 
shows that slie is one. Whoi the 
talk passes on to her favourite subject 
she is on home ground and gives a 
really good account of herself. The 
replies she makes show that she 
possesses, not only book knowledge, 
but also the ability to apply that 
knowledge to existing situations. 

A creditable performance on 
the whole. 
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all that the founding fathers 
of that country were anxious 
to accomplish was to establish 
a political democracy. They 
did not have to deal with the 
type of social and economic 
tensions which obliged the 
framers of India’s constitu¬ 
tion to draw the outlines of a 
welfare state, or a politico- 
economic democracy. In order 
to mitigate the possibility and 
necessity of violent revolutions 
to bring about the desired 
change, they decided to make 
the law itself an instrument of 
socio-economic revolution. The 
Parliament was therefore armed 
with powers to am^d the 
Constitution so that it would 
be in a position to help Indian 
democracy to convert itself 
under tbe rule of law into an 
economic democracy. The 
changes that have been made in 
the constitution had become 
necessary to speed tjp the pro¬ 
cess and to foil the forces 
which had been resijsting it. 
The Directive Frinciples have 
been dedared fundamental in 


the governance of the country. 

It is those principles which form 
the basis of the constitution 
and these are neither going to 
be changed nor eroded. 

Summing Up /j 

No : It is the conservatives’ lament. 
The recent amendments were a 
necessary .step towards building a 
just social order. 

Yes: By these amendments, the 
Parb'ament has arrogated to itself 
a position above the President 
and the Judiciary. Obviously, the 
basis of the Constitution has bee6< ■ 
eroded. ' 

No : No courf can be allowed to 
over-ride the wDI of the people as 
expressed tluou^ Patmizieot. 
Tbe constitution eqjohu upon 
Parliament to see that the Oirec- { 
tive Principles are impla&eated. 

Yes ; The recent Amendments were I 
inspired by our rulers’ alleivy to I 
any check on their powen, b j 
sbw abuse of power. 

Ab 1 It is no longer possible to sop-l 
press the oomaon peoi^’s aqslrii' j 
tions. Revolutioh by .htw l-l 
preferable to chaoge througy 
violence. 
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E xpected Essay 


The Concept of Non-Alignment 


T he concept of non-align¬ 
ment can be described as the 
most vital development in inter¬ 
national relations in recent 
times, Jt owes its birth prima¬ 
rily to the tensions which had 
started building up during the 
second world war. Even as 
the fighting was at its fiercest, 
divergence between the aims 
of the U.S.A. and Britain on the 
one hand and the Soviet Union 
on the other had started coming 
to the surface. Jn 1943, when 
the likelihood of the Soviet 
Union emerging victorious in 
its life-and-death struggle against 
Hitler became dear, the prob¬ 
lem of how post-war Europe 
would be divided between tlie 
Russians advancing from the 
east and the British and the 
Americans coming from the 
west began to affect the cordia¬ 
lity bf allied relationships. 
Each side was anxious to en¬ 
sure that the other side was 
not allowed to become so 
strong or influential as to pose 
a threat to its security. As the 
war came to a close, both sides 
hastened to consolidate their 
hold on the areas into which 
they had advanced. The United 
States began giving liberal help 
to West European countries to 
help them in the task of post¬ 
war reconstruction. In the 
eastern part of Europe which 
had been liberated by the Red 
Army, the Soviet Union, saw 
to it that power was handed 
over' to the communists. 

, This, open rivalry between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union which had emerged as 
the most powerful states jn the 
post-war world tended to in¬ 
volve the large number of client 


states each had acquired during 
or after the war, and threaten¬ 
ed to impose a bipolar pattern 
on international diplomatic and 
military alignments. Fearful 
of each other, the rival centres 
of power joined an armaments 
race, started trying to cut into 
each other’s spheres of influence, 
and embarked upon building 
“alliance systems” like NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. Behind 
all that was the assumption in 
each camp that the other side 
was ntanoeuvring to gain a 
position from which it could 
launch a war with advantage. 
These fears were fuithcr com¬ 
pounded by the differences in 
the systems of social organi¬ 
zation in the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union. The former be¬ 
lieved that the Communists 
were planning to impose tota¬ 
litarian regimes on as many 
countries as possible, and the 
latter was convinced that, in 
accordance with Marxist logic, 
the U.S.A, was sooner or later 
bound to become aggressive 
because of the “inherent inter¬ 
nal contradictions” in its capi¬ 
talist society. 

A number of countries, many 
of them weakened by the effects 
of a prolonged conflict, fell 
victims to the rigours of the 
cold war, succumbed to the 
opposing pulls, and became 
identified with one power bloc 
or the other. But there were 
others which chose to resist 
these pressures not only in 
principle but also for practical 
reasons. They refused to enter 
alliances or collective defence 
arrangements directed against 
particular states. For one thing 
they were not prepared to 


assume in advance that either 
of the super-powers intended 
embarking upon aggression or 
violating the U.N. Charter 
otherwise. Secondly, they did 
not subscribe to the theory that 
differing ideological approaches, 
or political systems, or socio¬ 
economic structures necessarily 
led to conflicts between nations 
and stood in the way of peaceful 
co-cxistence. 

Free of the fears and pre¬ 
judices which distorted the think¬ 
ing of the super-powers and 
their allies, the leaders of the 
uncommitted countries retained 
their capacity for clear thinking 
in a greater measure. They 
realised more clearly than those 
who had got involved in the 
game of trying to establish a 
new balance of power, that the 
bipolarisation of armed might 
on a global scale was inexorably 
leading the world towards total 
war and nuclear annihilation. 
Therefore they prepared the 
ground for the destruction of 
that bipolarity by refusing to, 
align themselves with either 
bloc or, in other words, by 
remaining non-aligned. 

The policy of non-alignment 
could, therefore, be described 
as a revolt against the hegemo- 
nistic tendencies displayed by 
the super-powers after the second 
world war. A natural copse-, 
quence of the revolt was that 
for a time neither of the two 
blocs looked on the non-aliped 
countries with favour. They 
regarded them as undependable,, 
and went t\6n to the extent of 
condemning non-alignment as 
something immoral or negative. 
But that was a false charge 
brought against the policy by 
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those who had grown used to 
thinking in terms of power- 
balance. Despite its negative 
appellation, non-alignment was 
never a negative concept, It 
had its positive side in that it 
represented on the part of those 
countries which had adopted it 
as their national policy a desire 
to pursue their highest self- 
interest which could be possible 
only in a climate of peace, and 
for that purpose to create an 
area of peace. 

Non-alignment, as advocat¬ 
ed by Jawaharlal Nehru and 
other leaders of the third world, 
never meant ‘isolationi.sm’ or 
neutrality. Explaining the con¬ 
cept in the course of a speech 
in the Indian Parliament in 1949, 
Nehru said, “When I say that 
we should not align ourselves 
with any power blocs, obviously 
it does not mean that we should 
not be closer in our relations 
with some countries than with 
others. That depends on entirely 
different factors, chiefly econo¬ 
mic, political, agricultural and 
many other factors. These 
close relations will no doubt 
develop and we will encourage 
them to develop, but we do not 
wish to place ourselves in a 
position where, politically speak¬ 
ing, we are just lined up with a 
particular group or bound up to 
it in regard to our future foreign 
activities.” 

Instead of interpreting non- 
ali^ment as something akin to 
sitting on the fence, the non- 
align^ countries have always 
taken an active interest in inter¬ 
national problems and bent 
their energies towards consoli¬ 
dating peace, and progressively 
delirmting the possibility of a 
future conflict. To that end they 
have always been a source of 
strength to the U.N.O. They 
have supported every move to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
world body, to promote the 
element of universality in its 
membership, for giving more 
powers to the General Assembly 
and other U.N. organs, Like¬ 


wise they have been the most 
persistent advocates of anti- 
colonialism, disarmament, uni¬ 
versal human rights and all 
other ideas and ideals which 
could make a contribution to 
turning the world into a more 
peaceful place than it has been. 

Undoubtedly the imcom- 
mitted nations have filled the 
role of a strong moral force in 
international politics. 
But the commitment to the 
policy of non-alignment was 
not purely moral. It was dictat¬ 
ed in equal measure by the 
national self-interest of the non- 
aligned countries w'hich were 
mostly underdeveloped and ra¬ 
vaged by centuries of foreign 
or despotic rule. These coun¬ 
tries badly needed a long spell 
of peace in order to be able to 
address themselves to the task 
of economic development in 
right earnest. They wanted to 
be left free to decide with which 
countries they should associate 
in order to promote their secu¬ 
rity, political, economic, or 
agricultural interests. 

The basis of the policy of 
non-alignment was thus un¬ 
exceptionable. But it took the 
rival power blocs considerable 
time to accord grudging accep¬ 
tance to its legitimacy and to the 
fact that the concept enjoyed 
considerable international sup¬ 
port. They were helped in the 
direction of coming to recognise 
the realities by a number of 
factors. One of these was the 
gradual emergence in the al¬ 
liance systems built by the 
rival blocs of ' sub-structures 
which tried to adopt discordant 
postures and thus eroded the 
strength of the systems. Accord¬ 
ing to an eminent expert in inter¬ 
national relations, as far as the 
western bloc was concerned, 
“The West Europ^n countries 
did not exactly relish the domi¬ 
nance of the U.S.A. and they 
had even less taste for involve¬ 
ment in Asian wars. They 
viewed with hlarm every Ameri¬ 
can move towards accelerating 
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the conflict in Asia. The Korean 
war started the process of dis¬ 
enchantment and the Vietnam 
war completed it.” The most 
representative example of these 
trends of thinking in the Atlantic 
alliance was France. Similar 
problems^irose in the communist 
bloc also. Here the revolt was 
headed by China. These con¬ 
tradictions, a certain loosening 
of the bonds of loyalty which 
initially bound the members of 
the rival alliances, and the 
fraying out of the cold war 
wrought a radical change in the 
pattern of international rela¬ 
tionships. New centres of power 
began to emerge and bipolarity 
began to give way to multi¬ 
polarity, making non-sense of 
the old alliance systems and 
regional organizations. As the 
dividing line between allies and 
friends and those in the other 
camp began to vanishj the big 
powers revised their attitude 
towards non-alignment and re¬ 
cognised that the uncommitted 
nations also had a significant 
contribution to make to the 
evolution of a new world order. 

Meanwhile the concrat of 
non-alignment too has midcr- 
gone many changes. The world 
has seen countries like Pakis¬ 
tan, bound up in SEATO and 
CENTO, also claiming to be 
non-aligned, and thus seeking to 
revolutionise the concept in 
their own way. But there has 
been change, in that the genui¬ 
nely non-aligned countries have 
increasingly come to realise 
that non-alignment is in itself 
no panacea for the ills from 
which the world or they them¬ 
selves may be suffering. It can 
at best be accepted as a policy 
to subserve the best interests of 
a nation. It is no rigid doctrine, 
and at different periods and in 
different circumstances, it can 
have many degrees and vari^ 
tions. It is not something static. 
It is a dynamic concept which 
requires wide awake statesman¬ 
ship of the hijghest order to be 
put into practfi^ 
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Berlin problem—Situation in Northern Ireland—Hallstein Doc¬ 
trine—Pearce Commission—Union of Arab Emirates—The Rhodesian 
Settlement—Naval and Aircraft Prize Act—Persons—Places—Terms. 


Q. Trace in brief the his¬ 
tory of the Berlin problem. 

Ans. Berlin came under 
four-power allied control soon 
after it had been captured by the 
Soviet forces on May l> 1945. 
Thereafter its administration was 
placed under an allied Korn- 
mandatura of the U.S., Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union. 
But the differing policies fol¬ 
lowed by the four occupying 
powers nearly paralysed the 
administration. Before handing 
over two-thirds of the city to 
the three western powers, it 
was said that the Russians had 
' dismantled industries in that 
part of the city while encourag¬ 
ing industrial production in the 
sector under their control. 

Gradually, the two parts 
of the city drifted apart and 
with the passage of time, the 
division of Berlin into a western 
sector covering 186 sq. miles 
and an eastern sector covering 
156 sq. miles became absolute. 
In 1948, West German attempts 
to introduce a greater measure 
of self-government in West 
Berlin provoked the Russians 
to impose a blockade of land 
and water communications be¬ 
tween Berlin and the West. 
The western powers met the 
challenge with a massive air¬ 
lift lasting 11 months to keep 
touch with tbeir p^t of the city. 
Rven alter the crisis had been 
resolved, the Russian and East 
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German authorities retained a 
measure of control on West 
Berlin's communications. But 
the growing prosperity of the 
western sector made it a great 
focus for refugees from East 
Germany who continued to 
pour into West Berlin freely till 
the East Germans had built 
the famous Berlin wail in 1961 
and sealed the border. 

The status of West Berlin 
had been the subject of a long- 
drawn dispute between the four 
big powers. The main points 
of dispute were: (i) the West 
Germans’ right to free and un¬ 
impeded travel to West Berlin 
which lies at a distance of liO 
miles from the nearest point in 
West Germany at Helmstedt, 
(//) The city’s relationship with 
West Germany; the communists 
had been pressing for recogni¬ 
tion of West Berlin as a separate 
political entity while the western 
nations were seeking to obtain 
recognition for it almost as 
part of West Gernuthy, (Hi) 
Communist objections to West 
German efforts to register the 
presence of the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment in West Berlin. 

On August 23, 1971 the 
Ambassadors of the Big Four 
reached agreement on a draft 
which contained provisions to 
the effect that; (/) The Russians 
accept partial responsibility for 
free access to overland trafhe 
between West Germany and West 
Berlin. But goods will pass 


through “sealed” before they 
enter East German territory; 
(//■) West Berliners will be free 
to visit anyone in East Berlin 
on the basis of 24-hour passes; 
(Hi) West •German consulates 
and embassies will be able to 
represent West Berlin in trade, 
cultural and foreign affairs; 
(iv) The western powers agree 
to the establishment of a Soviet 
Consulate General in West 
Berlin directly responsible to 
the Soviet Foreign Minister and 
accredited to the western powers. 

Q. What is the backgyonnd 
of the trouble in Northern Ire¬ 
land? 

Ans. Northern Ireland or 
Ulster holds one million Pro¬ 
testants and a half a million 
Catholics who have been at 
loggerheads for more than a 
decade now. Matters came to a 
head in 1969 when riots broke 
out and the British army moved 
in to restore law and order. 
But law and order was not 
restored, and ever'since, Nor¬ 
thern Ireland has been a see¬ 
thing cauldron of communal 
tensions and conflict. 

Serious disturbances broke 
out in August, 1970 and January 
1972 after the Prime Minister 
of Northern Iretod, Mr. Brian 
Faulkner had invoked his special 
powers of preventive detention 
and large numbers of Irish 
Republican Army members were 
arrested. (The I.R.A. is des- 
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cribcd as a terrorist organiza¬ 
tion said to be committed to 
* uniting British Northern Ire¬ 
land with the neighbouring Re¬ 
public of Ireland). The places 
worst affected were Belfast, 
Londonderry and Newry. 
As a result of firing by the 
British Army on a procession 
in Londonderry on January 
30, 1972, thirteen persons were 
reported to have been killed. 

The disturbances which have 
continued for more than two 
years show no sign of abating. 
The resulting situation has led 
to severe strains on diplomatic 
relations between Britain and 
the Republic of Ireland. The 
Prime Minister of the Republic, 
Mr. Jack Lynch has declared 
that his government would 
support the Catholics’ civil dis¬ 
obedience campaign in Nor¬ 
thern Ireland if the British 
government continued to in¬ 
sist on finding a military solu¬ 
tion. In February 1972, Ireland 
withdrew its ambassador from 
London. It was also trying to 
secure international interven¬ 
tion in the dispute but Britain 
maintained that its army would 
continue to play its assigned 
role in maintaining law and 
order in Northern Ireland. 

The British Government had, 
however, agreed on November 
29, 1971 to the appointment of 
an Anglo-Irish Commission to 
work out the details of a three- 
way agreement among London, 
Belfast and Dublin under which 
a constitution would be drawn 
up allowing for a united Ireland 
15 years hence. 

Q. Write short notes on:— 

(/) Hallstein Doctrine (ii) 
Pearce Commission (///) Union 
of Arab Emirates (/v) The Rhode- 
shut Settlement Proposals (v) 
Naval & Aircraft Prize Act. 

Ans. O') Hallstein Doctrine: 
is a doctrine of foreign policy 
bri^nally enunciated by Dr. 
Wwter H^lsteih who was 
Secretary, of State in the Foreign 
Office of the Federal Republic 
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of Germany (West Germany) 
from 1951 to 1958. Dr. Hallstein 
held that “any country having 
diplomatic relations with the 
Federal Government, which re¬ 
cognized the East German re¬ 
gime would be committing an 
unfriendly act.” Accordingly, 
when Yugoslavia recognized 
East Germany in 1957, Bonn 
broke off with Belgrade. But 
subsequently. West Germany 
almost gave up the doctrine 
because it realised that the re¬ 
unification of Germany could 
only be possible with coopera¬ 
tion from (he communist bloc. 

Recently Pakistan's Presi¬ 
dent Bhutto appeared to have 
evolved a Hallstein doctrine of 
his own when he started break¬ 
ing off diplomatic relations with 
countries which were extending 
recognition to the Sovereign 
Democratic Republic of Bangla 
Desh. Thus Pakistan broke off 
relations with India, Poland, 
Mongolia, Yugoslavia, B u I- 
garia etc. But in the case of 
Nepiil and Burma, Bhutto only 
withdrew the Pakistani Ambas¬ 
sadors in those countries with¬ 
out breaking off diplomatic re¬ 
lations. 

(//) Pearce Commission: was 
a Commission appointed by the 
British Government to find out 
the re-action of the black Rhode¬ 
sians to the agreement on 
Rhodesia’s constitutional future 
which it has arrived at with the 
white minority government of 
Mr. Ian Smith in Salisbury. The 
Commission began its work in 
Rhodesig in January, 1972, but 
was handicapped because of 
various obstacles put in its way 
by the Smith regime. 

(///) Union of Arab Emirates: 
On July 18, 1971, six trucial 
states of the persian Gulf, vis., 
Abu Dhabi, Dubii, Sharjah, 
Ajman and Umm-al Qaiwain 
announced agreement on a 
federal constitution to join 
their emirates into a i^litical 
union before Britain withdrew 
from the region in the end of 
1971. Later the Union was 


joined by Ras-al-Khaimah also. 
The seven-state union has 
since come to be known as the 
Union of Arab Emirates, It 
has been admitted to the UNO 
as the 132nd member of the 
Organization. 

(/v) The Rhodesian Settle¬ 
ment Proposals: were agreed 
upon between Britain’s Conser¬ 
vative Government repivsented 
by Foreign Secretary Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home and Mr. Jan 
Smith who leads the rebel white 
minority government in Salis¬ 
bury. It was a two-stage package 
deal. In stage one, Rhodesia 
will retain segregated' voters’ 
rolls, and although m ore 
Africans will be given seats in 
Parliament, power will remain 
in white hands. (At present 
there are 50 white M.P.s. and 
16 Africans, 8 of them nomi¬ 
nated.) Britain will* help to 
develop African tiibal trust 
lands and thus enable the 
blacks to advance politically 
till they have achieved parity 
with the whites in the Rho¬ 
desian Parliament. In stage two, 
the separate voters’ rolls would 
be scrapped and Rhodesia would 
become a non-racial merito¬ 
cracy. The constitution will at 
thati stage be amended only if 
a majority of the African M.P.’s 
in the House agreed. The 
Rhodesian whiles would not, 
in the meanwhile inlrcduce any 
other racial measures. No time¬ 
table was set but un-officially 
it was thought that it would 
take 30 years for the situation 
visualised to become a reality. 

(v) Naval and Aircraft Prize 
Act: On December 15, 1971, 
while war was raging between 
India and Pakistan, India’s 
Parliament passed the Naval 
and Aircraft Prize Act which 
provided for the setting up of 
Pi^ze Courts to go into the 
merits of seizure of contrabands 
from neutral vessels by Indian 
armed forces cither on iJie 
high seas or in the territorial 
waters pf the enemy,. Subse¬ 
quently, three Priie Cdurls werfe 
set up in terms of the Act. 
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Q. Introduce the following, 
referring to the context in which 
they were In the news recently; 

(t) Roy Jenkins (//) Nanak 
Singh (Hi) Jack Anderson (/r) 
Chi Peng-Fei (i) Vikram Sara- 
bhai (vi) Otto Winzer (vii) 
Abdus Sumad A z a d (viii) 
Maurice Chevalier ii.x) il.N. 
Sethna (x) N.C. Chatterjcc. 

Alls. (/) Roy Jenkins: is 
the Deputy Leader of Britain’s 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 
He recently visited India and 
Bangla Desh. Mr. Jenkins was 
the centre of a controversy 
last ye;rr when he defied the 
party leader Mr. Harold Wilsoii 
and .supported the Conservative 
Government's move for Britain’s 
entry into the LiiropcanCommon 
Market. In Mi. Wilson’s I.abour 
Cabinet, Mr. Jenkin.s ha<l been 
Chancellor of the Fxdicqucr. 

(/■/) Nanak Singh: who died 
on December 28, 1971 in Pieel- 
nagar was a prominent Punjabi 
novelist and poet, lie wrote 
nearly 50 Punjabi novels some 
of which were translated into 
other languages. One of these, 
Pavifra Pupi was filmed. Nanak 
Singh received m.any hom>urs 
for his literary talent while he 
lived. 

(Hi) Jack Anderson: is a 
well-known American journalist 
who was recently in the lime¬ 
light for publishing inside in¬ 
formation on the U S. Govern¬ 
ment’s strategy during the Indo- 
Pak war of December 1971. 
With his tireless energy, Mr. 
Anderson has exposed to public 
view a number of skeletons in the 
cupboard of the U.S. Adminis¬ 
tration. Regarding informa- 
mation brought to fight by 
him about expert Kissinger’s 
role in fashioning U.S. policy 
towards India recently, Mr. 
Andprson defended his action 
by saying that the Administra- 
’ tion had no right to tell lies. 

(iy) Chi Peng*Fci: is the 
new Foreign Minister of CSiina. 
Mr. Chi who is 61 had been 
the acting Foreign Minister 
of the country since early 1971 
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vvhen Marshal Chen Yi fell 
ill. Chi had been appointed 
Vice-Foreign Minister in 1965. 
Before Chuui went red, he had 
been a political commissar in 
the Red Army. 

(v) Vikram Sarabhai: 
Chairman of the India’s Atomic 
bnergy Commission and the 
Indian Space Research Orga¬ 
nization (iSRO) died on Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1971 iji Trivandrum 
where he had gone to piirii- 
cipatc in laying the foundation 
stone for the Thumba railway 
station. Dr. Sarabhai was .tn 
eminent physicist mainly in¬ 
terested in the astropliysical 
implication.s of Cosmic Ray 
Time Variations. Apart from 
being a great scientist, he W'as 
also an efficient administrator 
He was poslhumously awarded 
a Padma Vihhushan on Republic 
Day. 1972. 

(\i) Otto Winzer: has been 
the Foreign Minister of the 
German Democratic Republic 
(East Germany) since 1965. Mr. 
Winzer is a printer by training. 
He took p.irt in the resistance 
movement against tlie Nazis 
in the thirties and later had to 
seek asylum in the Soviet 
Union. After World War 11 
he returned to Berlin. Herr 
Winzer visited India in January 
1972. 

(I'ii) Abdus Samad Azad: 
the Foreign Minister of Bangla 
Desh spent many years in 
Pakistani jails before his country 
won freedom in December 
1971. For several months be¬ 
fore that he had been touring 
the world to apprise people 
of the sulTerings which the 
people of Bangla Desh had 
been undergoing for the sake 
of freedom. He was one of the 
members of the Bangla Desh 
mission to the United Nations. 
A few days after that country 
became independent, he was 
appointed Foreign Minister of 
the Democratic Republic. 

( viii ) Maurice Chevalier: 
who died on January 2, 1972, 
at the age of 93 was a legend 


in the show business. He made 
his debut as a stage artist 70 
years ago in December 1901. 
During the succeeding years, 
he ciiicrtauicd millions as a 
singer, comedian and dancer. 
Some of the .films in which he 
appeared were Lor'c Parade, 
(lil'i, Love in the AJtcrnoon etc. 

(ix) H. N. Sethna: was 
recently appointed Chairman cf 
India's Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission. Mr. Sethna who is a 
Chemical Engineer has been 
closely connected with the A.E.C. 
ever since the Cummi.ssion was 
founded. He has been one of 
the moving spinty behind the 
Irombay i rai’iiim metal and 
plutonium plruits. Before taking 
up his prc:‘ci I assignment, he 
wa.s Diiecior of tiio Bhabha 
A t o ni i c Research (\-ntrc, 
Trombay. 

f\) N.C. Chatterjcc: was 
a leading Indian jurist and par¬ 
liamentarian. He was educated 
at Calcutta and London. Early 
in his career J’.e joined the 
Elintlu Mahasablui in which he 
played mi active part from 1947 
onward. He remained a mcml^er 
of tlie Lok Sabha for three terms. 
He was also a member of the 
Supreme Cxiirt Bar Association, 
Vice-President of the Indian 
Branch t'f the International 
Comim.ssion of Jurists and Pre¬ 
sident of the All-India Civil 
Liberties Council. He presented 
India’s case at the Kiitch Inter¬ 
national Tribunal. He died in 
J.-iiuiary 197.2 at the age of 76. 

Q. Wlicrc arc the following 
places? Write a few lines about 
each: 

(/') Idikki (H) Mizoram (Hi) 
Croatia (/r) Malta (v) Bongai- 
gaon (ri) Balacheruvu (ri/) 
Brunei (vHi) Gandhi Sadan 

Ans. (/) Idikki: is a dis¬ 
trict headquarter in Kerala. 
The district came into exis¬ 
tence as the 11th district of 
the state on January 26, 1972. 
Covering an area of 5,160 sq. 
miles, the new district has a 
population of 7 lakhs. It is 
essentially a plantation region 
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abounding in tea, rubber and 
cardamom. It has been named 
after the Canadian-aided Idikki 
hydel project, one of the big¬ 
gest in Asia. 

(//') Mizoram: was inaugu¬ 
rated as a. Union territory on 
January 21, 1972. Previously 
known as the Mizo Hills Dis¬ 
trict of Assam, Mizoram has 
an area of 81,000 sq. miles and 
a population of 3,20,000. It 
has its own legislature and 
Council of Ministers. Mr. 
S.J. Das is the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of the new Union Terri¬ 
tory. 

(Hi) Croatia: is one of the 
si.x constituent Republics of 
Yugoslavia. In November 197], 
following President Tito’s criti¬ 
cism of nationalistic trends in 
the Republic, its Prime Minister 
resigned. Since then there has 
been a crisis in relations be¬ 
tween Yugoslavia’s Federal 
Government and the Croatian 
Republic over more local auto¬ 
nomy, particularly in political 
and economic matters. Presi¬ 
dent Tito himself belongs to 
Croatia. Despite affinities of 
race and language, the Croats 
and the Serbs in Yugoslavia 
have often been involved in 
keen rivalry in the political 
and religious spheres. 

(/v) Malta: Malta consists 
of two islands having a total 
area a little less than 122 sq. 
miles. The islands won in¬ 
dependence in September 1964. 
Before leaving, Britain had en¬ 
tered into a defence agreement 
with Malta, in terms of the 
agreement, the former got the 
use of some military bases in 
the island. Over the years, 
the arrangements have became 
a source of increasing friction 
between Britain and Malta. 

(v) Bongaigaon: is a place 
nearly 177 km. from Gauhati 
in Assam. On January 19, 1972, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
went to Bongaigaon to per¬ 
form the foundation stone lay¬ 
ing ceremony of a Rs. 100- 
crorc refinery-cum*petrochemi¬ 


cal complex which had been 
sanction^ by the Centre in 
1969 following a big agitation 
in the State. The Refinery is 
expected to start work in 1975. 
It will have a million tonnes 
capacity. Besides it will pro¬ 
duce nearly 30,000 tonnes of 
polyester staple fibre. 

(vi) Balachemvu: is the site 
of the new steel plant in Visha- 
khapatnam. The foundation 
stone of the plant was laid by 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
on January 20, 1971. 

(vii) Brunei: is an oil-rich sul¬ 
tanate in Borneo. Upto Novem¬ 
ber 23, 1971, it had been a 
British protectorate. On that 
date, it signed with Britain a 
new treaty giving it full indepen¬ 
dence and providing for con¬ 
sultations with London in the 
event of any external threat. 

(viii) Gandhi Sadao: is the 
new name of Birla House where 
Gandhiji had been assassinated 
in 1948. The House has since 
been acquired by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It was renamed 
Gandhi Sadan on August 15. 
1971. 

Q. Explain the following 
terms: 

(i) A1 Badr (k) Oxfam (Hi) 
Infrasounds (iv) AAPSO (v) 
Ms (vi) WASAG (vii) Prize 
(in war). 

Ans. (() Ai Badr: was a 
gangster organization which 
collaborated with the Pakistani 
occupation army in the brutalities 
it committed in Bangla Desh 
before it was thrown out by the 
Indian Army. The chief of the 
organization was a young rowdy 
named Abdul Khaleque. 

(ii) OXFAM: is a British 
Relief Organization which has 
done good work in India. It 
had been active during the 
Bihar famine in 1967. Recently, 
it has been working to relieve 
the sufferings of the displaced 
persons of Bhngia Desh. 

(Hi) Infrasounds: are 


sounds with intense low fre¬ 
quency vibrations below the 
range of human hearing. Ac- 
cord^ing to a British survey, cars 
and trucks travelling at great 
speed produce infrasounds not 
audible to the drivers and cause 
accidents. • 

(iv) A.A.P.S.O.: The ini¬ 
tials stand for Afro-Asian 
People’s Solidarity Organiza¬ 
tion. The fifth Conference of 
the Organization was held in 
Cairo in January, 1972. Mr. 
Yousuf Sabai is the Secretary 
General of the A.A.P.S,0. 

(v) Ms.: According to the 
leaders of the Women’s Libera¬ 
tion movement in the U.S.A., 
women should not be referred 
to in writing as Miss or Mrs., 
but should be. described as Ms. 

(vi) W.A.S.A.G.: stands for 
“Washington Special Action 
Group,’’ a Comntittee of the 
U.S.A.’s National Security 
Council presided over by Dr. 
Henry Kissinger. The group 
consisted of officials drawn from 
the U.S.A.’s State and Defence 
Departments, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the C.f.A. (Central 
Intelligence Agency). What 
transpired at W.A.S.A.G. meet¬ 
ings while it was dealing with 
the recent Indo-Pak conflict 
was revealed by U.S. columnist 
Jack Anderson who challeng¬ 
ed the Nixon Administration’s 
right to tell lies to the American 
people. 

(vii) Prize (in war): in 
modern warfare means a ship 
or goods captured by the naval 
forces of a belligerent at sea 
or seized in a port. Die term 
can also be extended to air¬ 
craft and goods carried in them. 
The universally accepted prin¬ 
ciple is that a prize has to be 
adjudicated and thereafter either 
released or condemned by the 
sentence of a Prize Court., 
Such a sentence vests the pro¬ 
perty in the captor and consti¬ 
tutes international title to the. 
property.- 
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Q. 1. (a) What Is the com¬ 
position of the Union Executive 
in India? 

Ans. The Union Executive 
in India consists of the Presi¬ 
dent, the Vice-Prest’dent and 
the Council of Ministers with 
the Prime Minister as its 
head. 

The President is elected by 
members of India’s legislatures 
by the system of proportional 
representation by means of a 
single transferable vote. He is 
the Head of State and the 
Executive power of the Union 
vested in him is exercised by 
him either directly or through 
officers of the Government in 
accordance with the Consti¬ 
tution. 

The Vice-President is elect¬ 
ed by members of both Houses 
of Parliament. He is the ex- 
Officio Chairman of the Council 
of State or the Rajya Sabita. 

The Council of Ministers 
headed by the Prime Minister 
aids and advises the President in 
the exercise of his functions. The 
Prime Minister is appointed by 
the President who also appoints 
the other ministers on the 
advice of the Prime Minister. 
The Council of Ministers holds 
office during the pleasure of the 
President and is collectively res- 

? oiisihle to the House of the 
eople. 

' A0ihim 


(b) When did the Constituent 
Assembly of India adopt the 
Constitution, and when did it 
come into force? Give exact dates? 

Ans, The Constitution was 
adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly of India on the 26th 
November, 1949. It was inaugu¬ 
rated on the 26th January, 1950. 

(c) (/) What is the composi¬ 
tion of the Supreme Court of 
India? 

(//) Who appoints the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, and for 
bow long do they hold office? 

Complete Solution of 
General Knowledge 
Current Affairs Paper I 
set in the Indian Military 
Academy Examination 
held in November, 1971 

{Hi) What are the functions 
of the Supreme Court? {Answer 
not to exceed 10 lines). 

(/v) Who is the Chief Justice 
of India; 

Ans. (0 The Supreme Court 
consists of a Chief Justice of 
India and not more than 14 other 
judges. 

(«) All the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of India, in¬ 
clining the Chief Justice, are 
appointed by the President' of 
the Indian Republic, Every 
Judge of the Supreme Court 


is to hold office until he attains 
the age of 65 years, unless he 
resigns or is removed by a 
special procedure. 

{Hi) Functions of the Supreme 
Court of India: (1) It decides 
disputes between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and any State 
Government or between two 
or more States involving any 
question of law or fact. f2) 
It is competent to order the 
enforcement of Fundamental 
Rights. (3) It hears civil and 
criminal appeals of a certain 
kind from High Courts. (4) 
The Supreme Court has also 
advisory jurisdiction under 
which the President can refer 
to it any question of public 
importance. (5) The law declar¬ 
ed by the Supreme Court is 
binding on all courts of the 
country. 

(/v) Mr. Justice S.M. Sikri, 

{d) Mention the Fundamental 
Rights as embodied in the Consti¬ 
tution of India. 

Ans. The fundamental rights 
embodied in the Constitution 
of India are; Right to equality; 
Right to freedom of speech; 
Right against exploitation; 
Right to freedom of religion; 
Cultural and Educational Rights; 
Right to property; Right to 
Consti- tutiona! remedies. 

(e) Who is the Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the Indian Armed 
Forces? 
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Ans. The President of 
India. 

Q. 2. (n) \Mio arc the fol¬ 
lowing?— 

ii) Edward Heath. (//) 
.loscph Bro^ Tito, ini) Mrs. 
Golda Meir, (ir) Nc Win, (r) 
Hirohito, (>/) Atiwar Siwlat, 
(v/7) Tun Abdul (i/V/) 

Jigme Dorji Wanfalstik, (>.v) 
Alexei K'isy”>ii and (v) Ken¬ 
neth Ka'.inda. 

Ans. (/) Edward Heath: 
Prime Minister of (he United 
Kingdom. 

(ii) -loscph Bro/ Tito: Pre¬ 
sident of Yugoslavia. 

(//V)Mrs. Golda Meir: Prime 
Minister of Israel. 

(iv) Ne Win: Prime Ministei 
of Bunna. 

(i) Hirohito: Emperor of 
Japan. 

ti7) Anwar .Sadat: Piesi- 
dent of the U.A.R. 

(i’/7) Tun Abdui Pa/ah: 
Prime Mini.stcr of Malaysia. 

(r/VV) Jigme Dorji Wangcliuk: 
King of Bhutan. 

(/.v) Ale.xei Kosygin: Prime 
Minister of the U.S.S.R. 

( v) Kenneth Kaiuida: Presi¬ 
dent of Zambia. 

(b) Name the per-sons who 
hold the following positions:— 

(/) Secretary-Genend ' >f the 
United Nations, (ii) C.'hicf Minis¬ 
ter of Meghalaya. (///) .Speaker 
of the Eok Sabha. (/>) India’.s 
Ambassador in Nepal, (v) Gover¬ 
nor of Tamil Nadu, 07) Chief 
of the Nava' Stall' of India. 
(r/V) Union Minister for I'lan- 
ning. (yiii) Census Commis¬ 
sioner of India. (i.\) Director- 
General, Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, (x) 
Attorney-General of India. 

Ans. {/) Kurt Waldheim 
{ 11 } Williamson Sangma (Hi) 
G.S. Dhillon (/<■) 1 .P. Singh (v) 
K.K. Si'ah (i7) Admiral S.M. 
Nanda cvi) C. Subramaniam 
(viii) A. Chandrasekhar (/.v) 


Dr. Y. Nayudamma (a) Niren 
De. 

(r) (i) What was the total 
population (in crores) of India 
a.s on April 1, 1971? 

(ii) What is the National 
average density of population 
per sq. km.? 

(iii) What Is the sex ratio 

(males and females)'} 

(i\) What is the general 
literacy rale per cent? 

(r) Which State has the 
highest literacy percentage? 

Ans. (/) crores 

(546,9.'i5,945) (ii) 18? (iii) 
932 females per 1000 males 

(iv) 29-5X ('■) Kerala (60-16%) 
(Among Union Territories) 
Chandigarh has the highest 
literacy percentage, viz.. (61 -34 %), 

Q. 3 (a) With what games.-' 
sports arc the following asso¬ 
ciated? 

(/) Wilson Jones (ii) Roy 
Emerson (///) Garfield Sobers 
(/v) Dinesh Khanna (r) Prithi- 
pal Singh (v/) Rover’s Cup (vH) 
Sanlosli Trophy' (viii) Dribble 

(ix) Dummy (x) Gambit. 

Ans. (/■) Billiards (ii) Lawn 
Tennis (Hi) Cricket (iv) Bad¬ 
minton (v) Hockey (i7) Foot¬ 
ball (i/f) Football (via) Hockey; 
Football (jx) Bridge (v) Chess. 

(b) What is the number of 
players on each side in the 
following game.s?— 

(i) Basketball (ii) Cricket 
(Hi) Polo (iv) Rugby Football 
O’) Volley-ball. 

Ans. (/) 5 (ii) 11 (Hi) 4 (iv) 

15 or 13 (r) 6, 

(c) What do the followii^ 
abbreviations stand for?— 

(/•) U.N.E.S.C.O. (ii) POW 
(Hi) I.M.F. (iv) G.A.T.T. (v) 
U.N.R.R.A. (vt) E.E.C. 07/) 
N.P.L. (v///)A.A.F. (/x)N.C.C. 

(x) TELCO. 

Ans. (0 U.N.E.S.C.O.; 
Linited Nation-s Educational* 
Scientific and Cultural Of|a- 
nization. 


(//) P.O.W.; Prisoner of 
War. 

(Hi) International 

Monetary Fund. 

(iv) G.A.T.T.: General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

0) U.N.R.R.A.: United 
Nations Relief and Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration. 

(v/) E.E.C.: European 
Economic Community. 

(vH) N.P.L.: National 

Physical Laboratory. 

(viii) A.A.F.: Auxiliaiy Air 
Force. 

(/a) N.C.C. : National 
C’adct Corps. 

(x) TELCO: 'lata Engiiieer- 
iiig and Lc comotive Company. 

Q. 4. (a) Give the names of 
the authors of the following 
books and also write one sen¬ 
tence in each case indicating the 
contents of the books:— 

(/) Gita Govinda (H) Arfha- 
sastra (Hi) Ain-i-Akbari (iv) 
Robinson Crusoe (v) Adven¬ 
tures of Shcr'oek Holmes. 

Ans. (/) Gita Govinda: 
It IS a poem in Sanskrit by 
.layadeva, a 12th century 
Vaishiiavu poet, devoted to the 
playful spring-time dalliance 
of the cow-boy Krishna and the 
love-sick Radha. 

(//) Artliasastra: by Kautilya. 
It enunciates the principles of 
statecraft. 

(Hi) Ain-i-Akbari: by Abul 
Fazd. it is a biographical 
record of Akbar, regarcted as 
one of the most important hooks 
on mediaeval diplomacy and 
statesmanship. 

(iv) Robinson Crusoe: by 
Daniel Defoe, an 18th ccntujy 
English author, is the story of 
an !*ngli.shman who is stranded 
on an uninhabited island and 
lives for several years away' 
firom civilization and in solitude. 

(v) Adventures of Sherlock 
Elolmes: by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, is a very popular piece 
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of detective fiction published 
towards the close of the 19th 
century in England. 

(h) Give the years of the 
following events: 

(/■) Founding of the U.N.O. 
(ii) Quit India Movement, (in) 
Beginning of the American War 
of Independence, (jv) Treaty of 
Versailles, (v) Abolition of 
slavery in America, (vi) Hitler's 
attack on Russia, (vii) Russian 
Revolution. (n/V) Birth of 
Shivaji. (ix) Beginning of the 
Vikrami Era. (x) Man’s first 
entry in outer space. 

Ans. (/■) 1945, (ii) 1942. 
(Hi) 1775, (/.•) 1919, (v) 1863, 
(vi) 1941 (vii) 1917, (vHi) 1627. 
(ix) 58 B.C., (.v) 1961. 

(c) What is the importance 
of the following years in Indian 
history?— 

(0 261 B.C. (ii) 14’<.9 A.D. 
(Hi) 1498 A.D., (iv) 1556 A.D. 
{»•) 1757 A.D. 

Ans. ( i) Conquest of 
Kalinga (ii) Birth of Guru 
Nanak (Hi) Vasco-da-Gama dis¬ 
covered the sca-roufc to India 
(/v) Second Battle of Panipat 
(v) Battle of Plasscy. 

Q. 5 (a) Give the nationality 
of the following and mention 
what they are famous for. (A'of 
more than two sentences on 
each). 

(0 Dalai Lama, (H) Karl 
Marx, (Hi) Plato, (iv) Yehudi, 
Menuhin, (v) Omar Khayyam. 

Ans. ( 1 ) Dalai Lama: Tibe¬ 
tan Chief and spiritual head. 

< He fled from his country to 
India when Communist China 
invaded and occupied Tibet 
in 1959. In 1967 he visited 
Japan. 

(ii) Karl Marx: He was a 
German philosopher. He is 
the author of Das Kapital. 
Communism is based on his 
*thcories. 


(iv) Yehudi Menuhin: world- 
famous violinist. He is a great 
admirer of Indian music. He 
was given the fourth Nehru 
Award for International Under¬ 
standing. 

(v) Omar Khayyam: was 
an asfronomer-matheniatician- 
poet of Persia. He was a tent- 
maker’s son. In 1859, a trans¬ 
lation of 75 of his Rubaiyat 
or quatrains published by 
Edward Fit/-Gerald made him 
famous as an agnostic poet. 
Some look upon him as a Sufi 
mystic. Khayyam is believed 
to have lived in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries and died 
at Nishapur. 

(h) (i) When was the capital 
of India transferred from Cal¬ 
cutta to Delhi? Who was the 
King of England then? 

(ii) When was provincial 
autonomy inaugurated in India? 
In which year was the Act for 
the purpose passed? 

(Hi) When did the Indian 
National Congress pass the re¬ 
solution of Poorna Swaraj for 
India? Where was that session 
held? 

(/r) In which year was the 
Tashkent declaration signed bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan? What 
was the most significant event 
of that year for this country? 

(t) What are the working 
languages of the U.N.? 

Ans. (/) 1912, George V. 
(ii) 1937, Government of India 
Act, 1935. (Hi) 1929 at Lahore. 
(;v) 1966, Dcafh of Lai Bahadur 
Shastri. (v) English and French. 

Q. 6. (a) Write short notes 
on the following. (About 50 
words on each). 

(/) Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
(H) Lala Lajpat Rai (Hi) G.K. 
Gokhale (nO Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel (v) Dr. B.R. Ambedkar. 

Ans. (/) Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy: (1774-1833) Raja Rum 
Mohan Roy was one of the 
greatest social reformers India 


has produced. He was instru¬ 
mental in eradicating social ewls 
like Safi, Purdah and child 
marriage. He advocated widow 
re-marriage and stood for 
women’s education. He was a 
profound scholar of Arabic, 
Persian and Sanskrit.’ He was 
also the founder of Brahmo 
Saniaj. 

(ii) Lala Lajpat Rai: a 
brilliant writer, powerful orator 
and Congress leader of the 
United Punjab, popularly known 
as Sher-i-Pimjab (l.ion of the 
Punjab or Punjab Ke.sari) one 
of the founders of Dayanand 
Anglo-Vcdic College, Lahore; 
leader of the National Party in 
the Assembly. He died of fatal 
lathi blovx's inflicted on him by 
(he police while he was leading 
a demonstrat’on against Simon 
Commission in Lahore. 

(Hi) G.K. Gokhale: The 
doyen of Indian statesmen and 
the chief leader of the moderate 
section of Indian National 
C ’ongress, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale was the greatest par¬ 
liamentarian known to India. 
Gandhiji regarded him as his 
political Guru. He also founded 
the Servants of Jndia Society, 
an organisation which has done 
very noble work till recent times. 

(iv) Sardar VailabhaMiai 
Patel: (1875-1950) a great and 
vigorous Congress leader and 
late Deputy Prime Minister of 
India, well known as an iron 
man. He was a great adminis¬ 
trator who integrated all the 
princely States of India as 
part of the country. 

(v) Dr. B.R. • Ambedkar: 

Born in a Ratnagiri village on 
the Konkan coast of Maha- 
ra.shtra, Ambedkar w'as the son 
of a,soldier. In 1947, he be¬ 
came the Law Minister of free 
India and in that capacity 
authored the constitution of re¬ 
publican India. He left the 
Central Cabinet in 1951. Shortly 
before his death in 1956, he 
had embraced Buddhism. Dr. 
Ambedkar was a brilliant consti- 


(/») Plato; was a renowned 
Greek philosopher. He was 
Socrates’ disciple and Aristotle's 
teacher. 
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tutioaal law expert and a dedi¬ 
cated politician. Among his 
works is Annihilation of Caste. 

{h) What arc the following 
famous for? (Not more than 
30 words on each). 

O') Sarnath 00 Madurai (iii) 
Fatehpur Sikri (iv) The Vatican 
(0 Sanchi. 

Ans. (/) Sarnath: Situated 
five miles outside Banaras, 
Sarnath is a famous Buddhist 
pilgrim centre in India. In the 
“Deer Park” of Sarnath, the 
Buddha preached his first ser¬ 
mon. Also located here is the 
famous Ashoka Pillar of polish¬ 
ed sandstone the lion capitol 
on which has been adopted by 
the new Republic of India as 
its State emblem. 

00 Madurai: (Tamil Nadu) 
famous for the Meenakshi 
Temple, dedicated to Lord 
Shiva. 

(Hi) Fatehpur Sikri: 32 km. 
from Agra; city built by Emperor 
Akbarin 1569—now deserted. 

(iv) The Vatican: The Papal 
State in Italy; an independent 
territory, the palace of the Pope 
in Rome. It includes the Church 
of St. Peter. 

(v) Sanchi '.(Madhya Pradesh) 
famous for the largest and the 
most well-preserved Buddhist 
Stupa (108 ft. in diameter and 
42 ft. in height) in India. 

Q. 7. (a) Who were the 

contesting parties in the follow¬ 
ing battles, and who won? 
Mention the years in which they 
were fought. 

(0 Battle of Trafalgar (ii) 
Battle of Haldighat (Hi) Battle 
of El Alamein (/v) Battle of 
Jutland. 

Ans. (/) Battle of Trafalgar: 
1805—The British fleet under 
Lord Nelson defeated the com¬ 
bined French and Spanish fleet. 
With this defeat, Napoleon’s 
scheme of invading England 
was foiled. 

(ii) Battle of Haldighat: 
1576—Akbar’s forces headed by 
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Raja Man Singh and Asaf Khan 
II defeated Rana Pratap, the 
brave Rajput king who had 
refused to acknowledge Akbar’s 
suzerainty. Rana Pratap took 
refuge in remote fortresses. 

(Hi) Battle of £1 Alamein: 

1942—During the Second World 
War the Allied forces defeated 
here the German armoured 
forces led by General Rommel. 

(iv) Battle of Jutland: 1916 
—Naval battle between England 
and Germany during World War 
I; England defeated Germany. 

(b) For what branch of 
literature or art are the follow¬ 
ing noted?— 

(i) W.A. Mozart (ii) Arnold 
Toynbee (Hi) Pablo Picasso 
(/v) Uday Shankar (v) Thyaga- 
raja (vi) Nandlal Bose. 

Ans. (0 Music (composer) 
(;i) History (Hi) Painting (iv) 
Dance (r) Music (vi) Painting. 

(c) Mention the names of 
gods which constitute the 
“Hindu Trinity”. 

Ans. Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mahesh. 

Q. 8. (a) When and by w horn 
were the Nobel Prizes instituted? 
Mention the different subjects/ 
fields in which these prizes are 
awarded. 

Ans. Dr. Alfred Nobel 
(1833-86), a Swedish scientist 
—the inventor of dynamite, 
left a huge fortune to a Trust 
for the establishment of'five 
prizes to be awarded annually 
without any distinction of 
nationality, for achievements in 
(1) Medicine, (2) Peace, (3) 
Literature, (4) Physics and (5) 
Chemistry. 

(b) When and where were 
the last Olympic games held? 
Which country won the laigest 
number of gold medals? 
and where will be the next 
Olympic games be held? 

Ans. In 1968 at Mexico 
City. U.S.A. won the largest 


number of gold medals. The 
next Olympic games are to be 
held at Munich (fVest Germany) 
in 1972. 

(c) Mention the highest 
civil and military awards in 
India. 

# 

Ans. Highest Civil Award: 
Bharat Ratna. 

Highest Military Award: 
Param Vir Chakra. 

(d) When the last general 
elections to the Lok Sabha were 
held, elections to some State 
legislatures were also held? 
In how many States were they 
held? Give the names of those 
States. 

Ans. Tamil Nadu, West 
Bengal and Orissa. 

(e) Write' a short note on 
Lunokhod I. (About 60 words). 

Ans. Lunokhod-I (Literally: 
Moon-walker). It is an eight¬ 
wheeled moon-buggy which was 
taken to the moon by Luna-17. 
The mother-ship extended a 
ramp from which Lunokhod 
landed on the lunar surface in 
the Sea of Rains—and began to 
move under directiojis from TV 
monitors on earth. It was 
powered by solar cells. Its 
wheels moved independently 
with power provided by elec¬ 
tric motors. As the lunar night 
approached, its solar batteries 
closed down to wait until after 
the 14^ day lunar night—a period 
of darkness and extreme cold. 
It survived the two-week chill 
temperatures ranging from 
— no" Centigrade to —140" 
Centigrade, and resumed func¬ 
tioning as the lunar day 
approached. Lunokhod swung 
around several times and occa¬ 
sionally reversed during its 
travels to transmit back to earth 
pictuses of thecircularpanorama 
of the moon’s surface. 
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Pers poaHty^velopment 


SELF-RELIANCE : The Highroad to Success 


R. L. Khaoim 


In Goethe's ‘Faust’ Mephis- 
topheles says to Faust, “So 
soon as you feel confidence in 
yourself, you know the art of 
living.” In this brief sentence, 
we have the key to the art of 
success. 

Self-reliance is in fact the 
hall-mark of true manliness. 
It is the most outstanding trait 
of an integrated and mature 
personality. It makes all the 
difference between man and 
man. 

Lack of confidence in our¬ 
selves is the root cause of most 
of our failures. In the assu¬ 
rance of strength there is strength. 
Those who lack self-confidence 
and have no faith in themselves 
or their powers are the weakest. 
The Gita aptly says: “One 
should lift oneself up by one's 
own efforts and not degrade 
oneself; for one’s own self is 
one’s best friend, and one’s 
own self is one’s worst enemy.” 

Reliance on others, on luck, 
chance or good circumstances 
shows lack of self-reliance 
“What will you have? quoth 
God; “Pray for it and take it”. 

The self-reliant man is a 
non-conformist. He does not 
like to be like everybody; he 
docs not think tike everybody. 
He is self-respecting enough not 
be somebody’s carbon copy. 
He is an individual in his own 
right with guts enough to look 
any man in the eye and tell him 
to go to hell. “The strongest 
man in the world” says It^en 
’in An Enemy of the People is 
“he who stands most alone.” 
He has a mind of his own, a 
will of his own. He never 
wobbles, never wavers; he does 


not suffer from the malaise of 
indecision. He does not put 
forward alibis. He is not given 
to rationalization or self-decep¬ 
tion. He has the capacity to 
look himself straight in the eye. 

Our frustrations, disap¬ 
pointments and failures most 
often spring from lack of confi¬ 
dence in ourselves. It is gene¬ 
rally we who disappoint ours¬ 
elves, rather than others. 

If self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, self-reliance 
is the first law of success. Since 
self-reliance is the corner-stone 
of social virtue, it is clearly 
right to foster self-reliance and 
self-respect in one’s neighbour 
as well as in oneself. 

All great men had this 
one thing in common: self- 
confidence. Among attributes 
which made Alexander famous 
was complete self-confidence. 
Charles de Gaulle had great 
confidence in his leadership. 
In reply to a speaker who com¬ 
pared him to Robespierre he 
said, “I always thought I was 
Jeanne d’ Arc and Bonaparte”. 
Nelson presented a fine example 
of self-reliance which came to 
be known as “The Nelson 
touch”. Putting the telescope 
to his blind eye at the Battle of 
Copenhagen, he said “I have 
a right to be blind sometimes. 

I really do not see the signal”. 
Lenin summed up his towering 
self-confidence in four words 
“To hell with fate”. 

What appears to others dis¬ 
agreeable egoism in the other 
person is often a strong ex¬ 
pression of confidence in his 
ability to attain. Great men 
have usually great confidence in 


themselves. Wordsworth" felt 
sure of his place in history, and 
never hesitated to say so. 
Dante predicted his own fame. 
“Fear not” said Julius Ceasar 
to his pilot frightened in a 
storm, “thou barest Ceasar 
and his good fortunes.” 

The world trusts those who 
trust themselves. He who can¬ 
not rely upon himself is not 
usually reliable. The world 
has no need for such broken 
reeds, such creep-mice. Modern 
society is an open society as 
opposed to the authoritarian 
society. In an open society, 
the individual is expected to ^ 
a decision-maker on all vital 
matters concerning his welfare, 
self-fulfilment and happiness. 
This requires lot of self-reliance 
if one is to make the grade and 
hold his own. No one in an 
open society can deliver the 
goods unless he has imbibed the 
quality of self-reliance. Man 
today faces multifarious chal¬ 
lenges. Only with self-reliance 
can he cope with these chal¬ 
lenges. If be lacks the dyna¬ 
mism born of self-confidence, 
the pressures of an open society 
will crush him. 

Confidence in oneself is 
no hereditary virtue. It is 
acquired by daring and doing, 
by pushing ahead inspite of 
impediments, by making mis¬ 
takes and learning from them, 
by setting goals for your as¬ 
pirations and striving persis¬ 
tently to attaiti them with 
Churchillian tenacity. “Life is 
either daring adventure or 
nothing”, said Helen Keller. 
Do not be afraid of going 
slow; only be afraid of teing 
stagnant. 
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We are living in a world full 
of changes and challenges. It 
becomes necessary for each one 
of us to make sound decisions 
and to adopt a problem-solving 
attitude to life. It needs confi¬ 
dent steersmanship to give direc¬ 
tion to life and to bring out our 
personal potential for the attain¬ 
ment of our goals. Babes and 
sucklings who need spoon-feed¬ 
ing will knuckle under the pres¬ 
sure of chatige and challenge 
of modern open society. Only 
tho.se who are made of sterner 
stuff can live as responsible, 
self-reliant indivitiuals in the 
pervading permissiveness of 
to-day. 


character—a vital ingredient of 
a dynamic personality. “It 
has won Olympic crowns and 
Isthmian laurels” says Michael 
Reynold, “it confers kinship 
with men who have vindicated 
their living right to be held in 
the world’s memory”. The weak, 
the leaning, the dependent, the 
vacillating, the undecided— 

Know not, nor ever can. 
the generoui pride 

That glows: in him who on 
himself relies 

Ills Joy is not that he got 
the ifown. 


Self-reliance indicates a sort 
of reserve power, A self-re¬ 
liant person will not lose his 
nerve in a crisis. He will be 
prepared for the worst, with 
confidence that he would be 
able to overcome any crisis. 

.Self-reliance is not merely 
an individual virtue but also a 
national asset. Nations which 
are not self-reliant becvine 
clients of other nations which 
are self-reliant and have to too 
the lijie of the latter. Such satel¬ 
lite state.s have no individual 
personality. They are camp- 
followers. 

The phenomenal progress 
and prosperity of nations like 
West Germany, Japan and Israel 
in the post-war years is a miracle 
of self-reliance. Russia's emer¬ 
gence in the post-war era as a 
super-power is also such a 
miracle. As India is slowly 
and painfully waking up to the 
value of self-reliance, her image 
is brightening. The battles of 
London and Stalingrad in the 
Second World War were shin¬ 
ing examples of self-reliance 
of whole peoples. Similar was 
the cause of India’s resounding 
victory in the recent Indo-Pak 
war. 

Life is a struggle and a 
search to complete and inte¬ 
grate ourselves. The acid test 
of satisfactory personal deve¬ 
lopment is to produce some¬ 
thing of value, to attain some 
goal—with our elTorls, to deal 
effectively with the present and 
to be equipped to take on the 
future. For this, self-reliance 
is indispensable. It alone can 
enable us to meet life as it 
comes honestly, heroically and 
courageously. 

Persons who lack self-re¬ 
liance start developing in¬ 
feriority complex which is an 
obstacle to healthy personal 
development. Every personality 
needs self-expression which can 
be most effectively achieved by 
an individual capable of self- 
control through a grip on his 
own feelings, impulses and acts. 


To sum up, self-reliance is 
the greatest element of a stning 


Uluck I’arlridfiv: also known as 
Kahi Tectar has been declared as 
the slate bad of Haryana where it 
will be an olTcncc to kill it. The 
bird is considered ;i lable dclic.tcy 
and IS served in po.sli reslurants. 

Brahmin Imperialism: v/as a term 
used by Chou En-iat, Prime Ministet 
of China in the course of an inter¬ 
view lie gave (o Neville Maxwell 
{India's Cluna ll't/r) in December 
tU71. Chou said, “India originally 
w.is not a single enluy. But Ihc 
atlonial lulc ol’ the British Hinniie 
fostered the Brahmin upper siraium’s 
idea of building up an Indian empire 
Nehru h.td this idea and such was 
his policy.” 

Delhi Sildi Gurdwams Bill; was 
passed by the Parliament in its winter 
session in December 1971. Accord¬ 
ing to it, the management of the 
Delhi Guidwaras has been entrusted 
to a 55-incmbcr committee with 
46 members elected and 9 co-opted. 
The measure was brought up to 
provide lor proper management of 
the Gurdwaras and their propcily 
in the capital. 

Iran-Iraq Dispute: On November 
30, 1971, anticipating the withdrawal 
of British forces from the Persian 
Gulf, Iranian troops landed in three 
disputed islands. Abu Musa, Greater 
Tamb and lesser Tamb on the 


Blit l/:at the power to win 
the ei\e,. n is his. 


At ahum Coast. Iran had left tlie 
islands SO yc.irs ago. Since then they 
had been under the jiirisdietion of the 
Ar.ibiaii fuicial Stale of Ra.s-al- 
Khaimah. The tuieial .Slate pro¬ 
tested to the Hrilish Government 
against their occupation by the 
lianian forces. The protest was 
backed by Iraq and Syria The inci¬ 
dent Jed to a rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Iraq and Iran. 

« 

Jaiiiinu Rail Link: It was reporicd 
on February 23, 1972 that the railway 
track to Jammu City had been com¬ 
pleted e'xept for a few bridge.s It 
was expected that the task would be 
finished in time for the first goods 
train from Delhi to reach Jammu in 
September, Passenger trains will 
start running in December 1972. 

The Queen Lllzabctti: was the 
world’s biggest passenger ship weir¬ 
ing 83,600 tons. She belonged to a 
British shipping Company. On 
January 10, 1972, while she was 
undergoing repairs in the Hongkong 
harbour, she caught fire and sank. 

Tigon: is a cross between a 

Royal Bengal tiger and an Indian 
lioness. A Tigon was bom in the 
Calcutta Zoo on February II, 1972. 
All such experiments in cross-breeding 
carried out earlier had been failures 
as the cubs did not survive. 


Current General Knowledge 

(Contd. from page 563) 
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Quiz for Profit and 

Pleasure 


Here is: aiiolfirr lc:sl to sec 
how sharp i our mental /aculris v 
are and to amuse yourself and 
your friends into the bargain. 
It has one c/ueslion on g: neral 
knowledge also. Questions 1 
to 5 and 16 to 20 carry one 
mark each. The rest carry four 
marks each. You are not to 
lake more than 30 minutes over 
the exercise. See what is your 
score. Less than 20 would he 
poor. 30 would he satisfaclorj 
and 40 would he good. For 
answers, please turn to page 591. 

Q. From among ihc words 
in parenthesis in each case, 
underline tiie word most suited 
to fill the blank' spate just 
preceding: 

1. Matt is to juanlv .is 

child is to. 

(innocent, childish , child¬ 
like, chilly) 

2. Fire i^ to smoke as water 

is to. 

(ice, vapour, strain, liquid) 

3. Swimming is to water 

as fiying is to. 

aeroplane, balloon, 

earth) 

4. Frame is to picture as 

lake is to. 

(sea, water, picture, island) 

5. Far is to near as up is 

to. 

(down, below, above, under) 

Q. 6. Find out the spelling 


cuors in the following para- 
giaph: 

If you have given way to 
a. dispair and arc no longer 
^ abcl to think positively you 
may unconsiously have ac¬ 
cepted the labl.: of failuic. 
It will require a trucly great 
en'o.-i to pursuade yourself 
to the contrary. 

Q. 7. The railway charge 
half fare for childicn because: 

A. They are lovely little 
things. 

B. They don't earn money. 

C. They occupy less room. 

D. They do not damage the 
carriages. Which is the best 
reason? 

Q, 8 A cycli.st rode a mile 
on an old pattern bicycle which 
has a big wheel in front and a 
small wheel behind. Which of 
the wheels went round more 
times and which of them travel¬ 
led faster? 

Q. 9. Can you make eight 
8’s equal to 1000? How? 

Q. 10.1 am sixth in the queue 
from either end. How many 
people arc there in the queue? 

Q. 11. A boat will carry only 
85 kg. How may a man weigh¬ 
ing 83 kg. and his two sons. 


each of them weighing a little 
less than 40 kg. use it to cross 
a river? 

Q. 12. Which animals make 
use of the principles of (/) Radar 
(;7) LIcctri'.ity (Hi) Camouflage 
(iv) Parachute (r) Helicopter. 

Q. 13. In a den there are 
some rabbits and pigeons. They 
have 20 heads and 48 feet. How 
many rabbits are there? 

Q. 14. What is 20 percent 
of 60 percent: (a) 12 (6) 5 per¬ 
cent (c) 12 percentfi/) lOperccnl 
(e) \j5 

Q. 15. There are five apples 
in a basket and five people in 
the room. How can you give 
an apple to each one and still 
have one apple in the basket? 

Qs. What is wrong with the 
following statements:— 

16. We must be thankful 
to the moon which gives us 
light at night when we need it, 
whereas the sun gives us light 
in daytime when we hardly 
need it. 

17. If 1 don’t die in April,* 
I shall be all right for the rest 
of the year. 

(Contd. on page 591) 
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The Tibet I'ragedy 
Sir, 

I am a regular reader of 
your esteemed journal which 
covers a variety of topical news, 
general knowledge and back¬ 
grounds of various historic 
events, but it has not published 
a single line on the Tibetan 
tragedy with which, I presume, 
your readers sldl remain to be 
fully acquainted. Tibet which 
used to be a land of peace and 
freedom has now turned into 
a big prison wherein her inno¬ 
cent people are subjected to 
cruel and inhuman treatment by 
the Communist Chinese. 

I, therefore, request that 
the background of the tragic 
events of"Tibet and her status 
before and after the Chinese 
invasion in 1950 be given in the 
forthcoming issue of your 
journal. This will smely be a 
valuable addition to the know- 
ledge of your enthusiastic 
readers, 

Dehra Dun Pi npa Tsr ring 

{We shall try to <h that as 
soon as we can get sonic authen¬ 
tic material. -'-Ediior) 

Genocide Convention 
Sir^ 

On page 479 of the Feb¬ 
ruary issue of the Competi¬ 
tion Master you have referred 
to the Geneva convention on 
prisoners of wars. It is a set 
of rules and agreements for 
protection of war victims. 

But you have not said any¬ 
thing about the “Genocide 
Convention”. It is a U.N. con- 


veniion fo’r prevention and 
punishment of the crime of 
genocide under international 
law. 

Tyrants, terrorists and sabo¬ 
teurs who had been fKtive in 
Baiigla Desh before December 
16, 1971 cannot be protected 
by the Geneva Convent ions. 
They aic punishable according 
to t h c Genocide Conventions. 
Bcrhainpiir Dlvaraj Saho 

Bhutto and the Commonwealth 

.Sir, 

On January 30, Pakistan 
quit the Commonwealth in pro¬ 
test against Britain’s reported 
decision to accord recognition 
to Bangia Desh. Mr. Bhutto 
should have taken this step only 
after Britain had announced its 
decisioji. Pakistan had al¬ 
ready lowered her prestige in the 
world by perpetrating brutal 
atrocities in Bangia Desh. By 
such reactionary policies, Mr. 
Bhutto is doing more harm to 
it. 

New Delhi. J. Thakur 


Trade Union Organizations 
Sir, 

Kindly refer to Mr. Veera- 
raghavan\s letter published in 
the February, 1972 issue of your 
esteemed journal. Mr. Veera- 
raghavan holds that UTUC is 
supported by the CP1(M). This 
is wrong. UTUC is led by the 
RSP (Revolutionary Socialist 
Party) and the SUC (Socialist 
Unity Centre). The CPI(M) 
has its own labour union. 
Some time ago, the CPRM) had 


a lot of influence in the trade 
union movement through 
A.f.T.U.C. But differences with 
other political parties having 
their supporters in A.l.T.U.C. 
made the CPl(M) leave the 
A.l.T.U.C. alone and consti¬ 
tute a separate labour organiza¬ 
tion which is known as CITU 
or C'cntial Indian Trade Union. 

Howrah Ranjit Kumar Das 


Sox Problems in‘CM? 

Sir, 

'Know your Readers’ is a 
valuable suggestion by Mr. 
Veeraraghavan (February issue) 
and worth considering. I have 
right away started wanting to 
know him. I want to know him 
for the laudable proposition he 
has made. 1 also want to know 
him since he can in the same 
breath make a silly suggestion 
about inclusion of sex problems 
in the C.M.—a journal essen¬ 
tially devoted to current affairs 
and competition aids. 

“Readers Club”, as it is, 
is not useful. Quite a few 
readers come up with borrowed 
comments. Why not let us know 
one another through this page? 
Ajmer Ramavatar 

(We are publishing the full 
address of participants in the 
Readers' Club so that they can, 
if they like, get to know each 
other through correspondence. 
Would it be fair to all that we 
should devote space to personal 
correspondence among readers 
who number more than 70,000 
just now'l — Editor) 
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First Benefactor of Mankind 

Sir, 

I disagree with the view 
expressed in the Readers’ 
Forum in February, 1972, by 
my friend Mr. Ram Sarup 
Kochhar of Rohtak that Pro¬ 
metheus was the first benefactor 
of mankind since he helped 
humanity by stealing fire from 
heaven. Mr. Kochhar has 
himself admitted that his con¬ 
jecture is based on Greek 
mythology and Lord Byron’s 
poem “Prometheus”. After 
all a myth is a myth and does 
not carry any historical sanctity. 

JoGi.NOER Kumar Siiarma 
Chandigarh 


11 

Sir, 

I would like to say that 
invention, of the wheel must 
have been the first and the most 
important benefaction for man¬ 
kind and not the discovery of 
fire as suggested in the October 
1971 issue of the Competit’on 
Master. Fire came much later. 

Mahendra D \rxx) 
IV17' Faridabad 

Mental Slavery 
Sir. 

1 feel that we have achieved 
only political independence. 
Mentally we are still slaves— 
slaves of the English language. 

The importance we attach 
to English has stunted the 
growth of scientific knowledge 
[Gn Indian languages. It has 
helped raise a barrier between 
the common man on the one 
hand and administrators and 
professionals on the other. Our 
leaders speak in English, write 
in English and take decisions 
in English, leaving the man in 
the street as much puzzled as 
he ever was in the days of the 
British government. In our 
schools and colleges also, in- 
j ability on the part of a student 
ho master English eclipses all 
^ther qualities. 

4pr;7, 1972 


Language, it is said, is the 
vehicle of expression for our 
thoughts. Let not the vehicle 
turn out to be the master and 
the thoughts its slaves. The 
slavery of the mind is more 
unbearable than the slavery of 
the body. 

Chandigarh R.D. Singh 

{The game goes on, however. 
You write and m'c publish in 
English. EoriOR) 

Suggestions 

Sir, 

In the March 1972 issue of 
the Competition Master in re¬ 
ply to a letter from Captain 
Verma, you have remarked that 
whereas most of us think in 
Hindi, we .speak and write in 
English. That is the reason why 
very often most of us cither 
find ourselves unable to ex¬ 
press our thoughts fully well, or 
expose ourselves to the danger 
of being misunderstood. Com¬ 
ing to think ol' it, it would be 
a good subject for the Readers’ 
Club. We coil hi discuss “The 
damage to our thought and 
expression done bj the domi¬ 
nance of the English language.” 

There is another thing to 
which I would like to invite 
your attention. In the imprint 
your journal carries every 
month, the date of its publication 
is given as the 26th. But 
actually the issue comes to 
hand on the 21st or so. My 
feeling is that if the issue were 
to come out at the close of the 
month or in the first week of the 
month for which it is meant, it 
could be more uptodatc and 
more valuable for your readers. 

Lastly I may be allowed to 
suggest that you should intro¬ 
duce your readers every month 
to two or more good books 
which every alert, intelligent and 
well-informed person may read 
with profit. 

New Delhi. Defpak Narain 

Terms & Weapons 
Sir, 

Kindly allow me to correct 


you regarding the carrying capa¬ 
city of Canherras and Sabre- 
F~b6’s. The former can carry 
eight 1000 lb. bombs. The 
Sabre carries sixteen 5 inch 
(and not half inch) H.V.A.R. 
(High Velocity Aircraft Rocket) 
rockets. 

99/fFO LACS.S. Deol 

intelligence Test 

{Contd. from page 589) 

18. The pig drank a paleful 
of buttermilk. But when it was 
deposited in the same pale, surpri¬ 
singly there was some space left, 

19. We were shown two 
relics of Cleopatra—one her skull 
when she was a child, and the 
other her .skull when she was a 
woman, 

20. He had asked the shoe¬ 
maker to make one of his shoes 
larger than the other. But 
instead of that, the fool made 
one smaller than (he other. 

Answers 

I. Childlike 2. Steam 3. 
Air 4. Island 5. Down 6. des¬ 
pair, able, unconsciously, label, 
truly, persuade 7. C 8. The 
smaller wheel v,ent round more 
times but both wheels travelled 
at tltc same speed 9. Yes: 
888-f 88 h8-f8-k8= 1000 10. 

Eleven II. The two sons would 
go first. One of them would 
bring back the boat and the 
father will row' over. Then the 
other son will return for the 
brother. 12. (/) Bats (ii) The 
eel (Hi) Chameleon {iv) Flying 
Squirrel (r) The hummer. It 
can hover and fly even back- 
\s’ard. 13. Four rabbits 
14. 12 percent 15. One person 
gets tiic ba.sket with the apple 
•Still in it. 16. Without the 
sun, (here would be no day. 

17. This could be said of any 
Oliver month of the year as well. 

18. (We canAot e.xplain It 
ourselves). 19. It is absurd. 
How could Cleopatra leave two 
skulls when she had only one. 
20. One will necessarily be 
smaller than the other in Rny 
case. 
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U.S. Attitude Towards India 


{The suhjeet for this month 
was U.S. Attitude Towards 
India. Reproduced below is the 
first instalment of the pieces re¬ 
ceived from our readers. The 
writers are imaminous in holding 
the opinion that the U.S.A. has 
been following policies inimical 
to India right from the time the 
country won freedom. Fart of 
the .same policy has been its 
encouragement if Pakistan with 
free .supplies of arms so that it 
can be used as a counterweight 
to more independent-minded India 
in the region. What is intriguing 
is that even after having had the 
benefit of a convincing demons¬ 
tration of where such policies 
can lead Pakistan and the U.S.A., 
President Nixon appears to have 
learnt nothing and is again clear¬ 
ing the pipelines for resuming 
arms-supplies to Pakistan. 

The next instalment of the 
pieces received on the subiect 
will be publi.shed in the May. 
1972 issue of the Competition 
Master. -Hditor) 

Never Beyond Lukewarm 

It is believed that Indo- 
U.S. relations have recently re¬ 
ceived a setback. As a matter 
of fact relations between the 
two countries have never pro¬ 
gressed beyond the lukewarm 
stage. 

On the Kashmir issue, Ame¬ 
rica had adopted a hard line 
towards India. In (he case of 
Bangla Desh al.so her attitude 
remained contrary to her pro¬ 
fessions of democracy and free¬ 
dom. For nine months Presi¬ 
dent Nixon did not look into 
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the real causes of the great 
human tragedy. But when 
Pakistan .started the war against 
India to divert world attention 
from Bangla Desh, Nixon broke 
his silence and aecu.scd India of 
h.iving committed aggression 
and of having interfered in the 
inleriial affairs of Pakistan. 
This shocked our leaders and 
people. Nixon conveniently for¬ 
got the American position in 
Vietnam. He furtlier fjuincd 
the flames in Souih Asia by 
ordering the movement of U.S. 
7th fleet into the Bay of Bengal 
to exert pressure on India and 
to save Pakistan from defeat in 
Bangla Desh. He thus came to 
the brink of c(>nvcrting the 
Indo-Pak war into the third 
wbrld war. 

Mr. Nixon and Prof Kis¬ 
singer have dealt a serious blow 
to Indo-Amcrican relations. 
India never expected such crook¬ 
edness from the leader of a 
country which considers itself 
to be the champion of freedom 
and democracy. Nixon pre¬ 
ferred liic Pakistani dictator¬ 
ship to the largest democracy 
of the world. However, the 
American press, radio, tele¬ 
vision and public opinion con¬ 
tinued to be almost unanimously 
in favour of India. Jack Ander¬ 
son has severely critici7ed 
Nixon for his one-sided attitude. 

The U.S. administration 
must realize that India lias 
changed a lot over the years 
It is not what it was some time 
ago. The U.S. Government will 
have to revise its policy towards 
modern India in the context of 
changed circumstances. Wash¬ 


ington can no longer dictate 
terms to New Delhi. 

Mohinder Singh, 
M.A. Final 
Punjab University 
Chandigerh-XA. 

Nixon’s Folly 

T h e anti-Indian attitude 
shown recently by the U.S. 
Government was a product of 
tiic personal prejudice in Mr. 
Nixon’s mind against India. In 
shaping its anti-India policy, 
the U.S. administration proceed¬ 
ed on three a.ssumptions: (1) 
that India meant to annex 
Bangla Desh (2) that India meant 
to carry the war to the west 
and annex large chunks of West 
Pakistan (3) that the Soviet 
Union wanted to oblige India 
to secure a naval base in 
Vishakhapatnam. 

President Nixon and his 
alter-ego, Mr. Kissinger were 
apparently convinced that I 
militarily strong Pakistan would 
be a more faithful ally than a 
democratic India. Therefore, 
all their policies were designed 
to retain leverage in Islamabad 
at any cost. 

It is a matter for surprise 
and regret that it was the same 
United States which, only a 
decade ago, was placing before 
the world a choice between a 
democratic India and a totali¬ 
tarian China. When the Chinese 
forces attacked India in 1962^ 
the U.S. administration was even 
willing to provide India with 
air cover. 

But in December, 1^71 
Washington threatened us by 
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calling off economic aid. It 
tried to harass us by sending 
the 7th fleet to the Bay of 
Bengal. But all this proved 
futile. It had to share the igno¬ 
miny of defect with Pakistan. 

Now that the dust has set¬ 
tled down to some extent, it 
is clear that Mr. Nixon adopted 
a blatantly partisan attitude, 
either out of prejudice or be¬ 
cause he was misled by his in¬ 
telligence agencies. The people 
of America are already realising 
what irreparable damage Mr. 
Nixon has done to Indo-U.S. 
relations. 

Rajender Koul 

St. Public Administration 
Sugar University (M.P.) 

Blatantly Partisan 

The President of the United 
States of America, Mr. "Richard 
Nixon, showed ingrained hosti¬ 
lity towards India during the 
recent Indo-Pak conflict. His 
condemnation of India on the 
issue of Bangla Desh was dis¬ 
graceful. 

It is not for the first time 
that the U.S.A. has backed 
Pakistan which has attacked 
India thrice during the last 
quarter of a century. Almost 
every President of America, 
with the solitary exception of 
Mr. John F. Kennedy, supported 
Pakistan as against India. When 
Pakistan tried for the first time 
to grab Kashmir by force in 
1947, the U.S. administration 
posed as a great friend of India 
and arranged a ceasefire—but 
only at a time when Indian 
forces were poised to drive out 
the invaders. Before that, the 
war had continued for nearly 
a year in which Pakistan had 
the advantages of surprise and 
adequate preparation. No cease¬ 
fire was suggested at that time. 

When India approached the 
U.S.A. with a request to per¬ 
suade the Pakistani rulers to 
work out some politjcal settle¬ 
ment with the Bangla Derfi 
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leaders to pave the way for the 
safe return of ten minions of 
refugees w^ had sought re¬ 
fuge in India, Mr- Nixon turned 
a deaf tovwirds the pica. 
When Bwkistan attacked India 
and forced her to take up arms 
to defend her territorial inte¬ 
grity, Nixon branded her as the 
“aggressor”, completely ignor¬ 
ing what Pakistan had done. 

Then the world witnessed the 
partisan role which U.S.A. 
played in the U.N. The Nixon 
administration had begn silent 
while Pakistani soldiers were 
ravaging Bangla Desh, but it 
rushed to help Pakistan in the 
U.N.O. when it found that its 
precious friend was taking a 
sound thrashing at the hands of 
India. 

Frustrated in its designs in 
the U.N.O. and furious over 
the retreat of the Pakistan Army, 
President Nixon betrayed his 
desperation by having resort to 
gunboat diplomacy. Along with 
this, he also cut off economic aid 
to India. 

All this may not, however, 
be taken to mean that the United 
States of America is against 
India. Common people every¬ 
where have their hearts in the 
right places, very much so in the 
U.S.A. Despite the attitude 
adopted by their President, the 
American Senators, Congress¬ 
men and mass media extended 
to India’s cause sympathy and 
support which we can never 
forget. 

Dev Raj Mehra 
F-63, West Patel Nagar, 
New Delhi-8 


Hollow Democratic Preteosioos 

The U.S.A, may claim to be 
the citadel of democracy, but 
its contribution towards the 
establishment of democratic 
government in Bangla Desh has 
not only been nil but also nega¬ 
tive. 

Consequent upon India’s 
open support to Bangla Desh, 


when the conflict with Pakistan 
started, the hollowness of the 
U.S.A.’s democratic pretensions 
was fully exposed. It strongly 
criticised the stand taken by 
India to defend herself and 
called her the -aggressor. It 
started talking of peaceful set¬ 
tlement of .all problems. But 
while Yahya Khan had let loose 
a reign of terror in Bangla Desh, 
it had done nothing to stop him. 

The U.S.A. has always been 
arming Pakistan to handicap 
India and maintain a balance of 
power in the sub-continent. 
Naturally it hated seeing Pakis¬ 
tan disintegrating and becom¬ 
ing weak. The balance of power 
it had established in South Asia 
at such great cost has been 
disturbed now. Disappoint¬ 
ment in Washington is, therefore, 
natural. But it surely cannot 
afford to alienate India, the 
world’s biggest democracy, for 
all time. It will have to take 
up the task of normalising its 
relations with India, the sooner 
the better. 

R. K. Chopra, 
1-225, Sarojni, Nagar 
New Delhi-23 

Not So Hostile 

After the Sino-Soviet dis¬ 
pute of 1969, the U.S.A. started 
moving closer to China to forge 
a common front against the 
Soviet Union. The U.S.A. was 
waiting for a chance to show its 
solidarity with China. During 
the recent Indo-Pak conflict, 
it got the chance. Nixon started 
backing China’s ally—Pakistan. 
But he did so only diplomatically. 
He did not interferer militarily, 
in spite of the fact that the 
U.S.A. could easily do that. 
But Nixon was more keen on 
pleasing China rather than crush¬ 
ing India. If Nixon’s policy 
suffered from any defect, it 
was that he gave precedence to 
the interests of the U.S.A. over 
the dictates of international 
morality. 

Secondly, India’s entering 
{Contd. on page 595) 
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vJuesttons 

ANSWERED 

European Econojic Community—Warsaw Pact—Pan-islamism- 
HaNDS off ASIA POLICY- SeNSF OF SmELL—TYPF5 OF DOGS—TAIWAN- 
JOHN LiLBURNB. 


M.S. Sidhn, 99 A.P.O. 

Q. Kindly explain what 
is E.E.C. and how many count¬ 
ries are its members ? 

Ans. European Economic 
Community or E.E.C. was 
brought into existence on 
January 1, 1958 by an agree¬ 
ment signed earlier by the re¬ 
presentatives of Belgium, 
France, West Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg and the Nether¬ 
lands in Rome on March 25, 
1957. The Community was 
established with the purpose 
of establishing a common 
market, organizing a system of 
common trade tariffs, common 
agricultural policies and to 
collaborate for economic 
development in general. Re¬ 
cently, on January 22, 1972 an 
agreement was signed in Brus¬ 
sels, clearing the way for the 
admission of Britain, Ireland, 
Denmark and Norway to the 
Community with effect from 
January 1, 1973, when the 
number of mem^rs will in¬ 
crease from six to ten. 

L.B. Sailo, Shillong 

Q. What is meant by the 
Warsaw Pact ? 

Ans. Warsaw Pact : The 
Eastern European Assistance 
Treaty was signed at Warsaw 
(Poland) in May, 1955 between 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania and the 
Soviet Union, each country 
undertaking to help the other 
by all means it considers neces¬ 


sary, in case any of them is 
attacked. The pact brought 
into existence a unified military 
command for the signatories. 
It is an alliance of communist 
countries brought into being 
as a counter-measure against 
NATO and the Western Europ¬ 
ean Union. 

Janardan Prasad Singh, Patna 

Q. What is meant by Pan- 
hUimism, Pan-Arabism etc. 

Ans. Pan is a Greek prefix 
meaning af/ or in composition. 
Pan-Islamism means the concept 
of the whole Mohammedan 
world as a single enlify. Simi¬ 
larly Pan Arabism means the 
idea of Arabs everywhere cons¬ 
tituting one nation. 

Q What is meant by 
“Hands off Asia” policy? 

Ans. “Hands off Asia” 
Policy: means an exhortation 
to the big powers not to try 
to make Asia the playground 
of rival power blocs nor to try 
to carve the continent into 
spheres of influence. This 
is the essence of the policy 
India has been pursuing in 
regard to Asia since 1947 when 
she won independence. 

Devasbish Mitra, Calcutta-20. 

Q. What is the secret be¬ 
hind our sense of smell? How 
do we recognise different odours? 

Alts. Sense of StneU: All 
mammals have olfactory recep¬ 
tors in the upper part of the 
nasal cavity. In the case of 


men, in each nasal cavity there 
is a yellow-pigmented 2.5 cm 
square olfactory membrane. 
The cells in it arc long and thin, 
ending in several delicate hair. 
It has been found that there 
are 6 to 12 such hair per olfac¬ 
tory cell. The* other end of the 
cell gradually narrows down to 
a nerve fibre which enters the 
olfactory bulb of the brain. 
During quiet respiration, odo¬ 
rous molecules are carried to 
the olfactory mucosa by faint 
currents in whirls. 

Classifying Smells: The 
most notable attempt to classify 
different types of smells was 
made by H. Henning, who 
came to the conclusion that 
there arc six main qualities of' 
odours, i.e., fruity (ethereal), 
flowery (fragrant), resinous, 
spicy, foul (putrid) and burnt. 

Madhava Rao, Kerala State. 

Q. For what purpose are 
the following dogs used? (o) 
Newfoundland (h) St. Bernard 
(c) Bloodhound (rf) Mastiff^ 
(e) Alsatian. 

Ans. ia) Newfoundland: is 
a large bre^ guard dog, some¬ 
times used as a sled dog. 

(b) St. Bernard: is a guard- 
dog, used to help mountaineers 
in distress in the Alps. 

(c) Bloodhound: is a lar^, 
poweiful, tracking hound wim 
an especially acute sense of 
smell. 

(d) Mastiff: also is a guard 
dog of large breed. 
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(e) AtMtiu: is a German 
shejperd dog which can be 
trained as police, guard or 
guide dog. 

Rabindm Natii Ghosh, Cuttack 

Q. Kindly let me know in 
detail about the Salisbury Pact. 
{See Answer givfn below). 

Praveen Kumar Arora, Amristar 

Q. Kindly let me know the 
history of the Berlin problem 
up-to-date. 

Ans. Please refer to "Ex¬ 
pected Questions” in this issue. 

Shrikant Roy, Ranchi 

Q. What was the reason 
behind the expulsion of Taiwan 
from the U.N.O.? 

Ans. The substantive ques¬ 
tion which the 26th General 
Assembly session of thC'U.N.O. 
took up for consideration was 
“Who represents China, the 
People’s Republic holding sway 
over the mianland or Taiwan?” 
After the verdict went in favour 
of the People’s Republic, Taiwan 
had naturally to be unseated. 
It had never been recognised 
in the U.N.O. as a separate 
nation. 

Q. Kindly explain the 
background of Taiwan’s in¬ 
ception as a nation. 

Ans. Taiwan: Following 
the communist take-over of the 
Chinese mainland in 1949-50, 
the nationalist troops led by 
Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek, and 
a large number of government 
officials and other refugees 
from mainland found refuge 
in Taiwan or Formosa, which 
became the new operating base 
of the Republic of China or 
Nationalist China. It was re¬ 
cognised as such by the U.S.A. 
whbh had withheld recognition 
from the People’s Republic of 
China inaugurated on the main- 
laaid: Following the Korean 
war in 1950, the U.S.A. station¬ 
ed sevoith fleet in the Taiv^ 
SHwh} to guard a^nst attacks 
.telHi^the isl^d from the Chinese 
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mainland. In 1951, the U.S.A. 
sent to Taipeh (the capital of 
Taiwan) a group of military 
advisers. Four years later, 
Washington and Taipeh entered 
into a mutual security treaty, 
in terms of which some Ameri¬ 
can troops were stationed on 
the island. But recently, after 
President Nixon had paid a 
visit to Peking in the last week 
of February, 1972, it was made 
known by the U.S. adminis¬ 
tration that as soon as tension in 
the area eased up, U.S, troops 
would be withdrawn from 
Taiwan. Earlier the U.S.A. 
had had to swallow as a bitter 
pill the expulsion of its old 
ally from the U.N.O. 

Munshi Choudhary, Patna 

Q. Could you kindly tell 
me who was Lilburne? 

Ans. John Lilhurnc (1614- 
1657) was an indefatigable 
champion of the fundamental 
rights of Englishmen. He lived 
in the times of Charles I and 
Cromwell, and belonged to a 
group of extremists known as 
the Levellers. He was impri¬ 
soned for opposing Charles I’s 
personal rule. His release was 
secured by Cromwell. For 
some time he served as an 
officer of the Parliamentarian 
forces. But later the Presby¬ 
terian parliament and the aimy 
leaders became the targets of 
his criticism, and he was often 
hauled up before juries, and 
finally jailed. He spent his 
last years as a Quaker. 


READERS’ CLUB 
(Contd. from page 693) 

into a treaty of friendship with 
Russia turned Nixon against her 
and be struck her name off the 
list of non-aligned countries. 
American support for Pakistan 
was thus to a very weat extent, 
Washington’s reaction to the 
Indo-Soviet treaty. 

Kunwar Jung Bahadur 
Nehru NagOr^ Arrah 


FRESH OPPORTUNITY 

Indian Administrative 
Service etc. 

{October 5, 1972). 

Age Limits: on the first 
of August, 1972: for the 
Indian Police Service, 20—24 
years; for other categories 
21—24 years. Upper age 
limit relaxable in favour of 
Scheduled Castes and Schedul¬ 
ed Tribes, and certain other 
categories including certain 
categories of released Emer¬ 
gency Commissioned/Short 
Service Commissioned Officers 

Other Restrictions: Candi¬ 
dates other than Scheduled 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes or 
those belonging to certain 
other categories not eligible to 
compete more than two times 
for each of the three cate¬ 
gories of service. Released 
E.C.O.’s/S.S.C.O’s competing 
under relaxed age limit not 
eligible to compete more than 
once. 

Qnaliflcations: Degree of 
a recognised University or 
certain other qualifications re¬ 
cognised for the purpose. 

Full Particulars & Appli¬ 
cation Forms; obtainable from 
Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission, Dholpur House, New 
Delhi-11, by remitting Re. 1/- 
by M.O. or on cash payment 
at the counter in the Commis¬ 
sion’s Office. Candidates must 
state clearly on M.Q. coupons 
“Indian Administrative Ser¬ 
vice etc. Examination, 1972.” 

Last Date: Completed ap¬ 
plication forms must reach 
Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission by 1st May, 1972 
(15th May, 1972 for candi¬ 
dates residing abroad and in 
the Andaman & Nicobar, 
Laccadive, Minicoy and Amin- 
divi islands). 
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Appointments Etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Birendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Dcva: succeeded King Mahen- 
dra of Nepal who has died. 

Juan M. Bordaberry: Pro¬ 
claimed President of Uruguay 
for five years from March 1, 
1972. 

Guillermo Rodriguez Lara: 

Taken over as President of 
Ecuador. 

John Marshall: Appointed 
Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

Rafael Paasio: Elected 

Prime Minister of Finland in 
place of Mr. Ahti Karjalaninea. 

Subimal Dutt: Appointed 
Ambassador of India in Bangla 
Desh. 

Narcndra Singh: Formerly 
Joint Secretary in India’s Minis¬ 
try of External Affairs appoint¬ 
ed India’s Ambassador to Spain 
in place of Mr. Shardul Bikram 
Shah. 

Shardul Bikram Shah: For¬ 
merly India’s Ambassador to 
Spain appointed India’s High 
Commissioner in Ghana, in 
place of Mr. Amrik Singh Mehta. 
Mr. Shah has been concur¬ 
rently accredited as India’s 
High Commissioner to Sierra 
Leone and as India’s Ambas¬ 
sador to Liberia with residence 
at Accra (Ghana). 

Vishnu Kalyaodas Ahuja: 
Consul General of India in 
New York, appointed India’s 
Ambassador in Rumania in 
succession to Mr. S. Thiru- 
vengadathan. 

Virasat Ali Kidwai: India’s 
Ambassador in Kuwait has been 
concurrently accredited India’s 
Ambassador to Bahrain and to 


the Union of Arab Emirates 
with residence in Kuwait. 

Lothal Wenzel: Formerly 
Deputy Head of the East Ger¬ 
man Consulate-General in New 
Delhi, appointed East German 
Ambassador in Bangla Desh. 

V.F. Popov: Formerly 

Soviet Consul-General in Dacca, 
appointed Russian Ambassador 
in Bangla Desh. 

Lt. Gen. Rehman Gul: Ap¬ 
pointed Pakistan’s Ambassador 
to Afghanistan. 

Shamsur Rahman: Ap¬ 

pointed Bangla Desh Ambas¬ 
sador to Russia. 

Syed Sultan: Appointed 
Bangla Desh Amba.ssador to 
U.K. 

Abdul Hafiz Kardar: Ap-] 
pointed Pakistan’s Ambassador 
to U.K. 

Salko Fcjic: Appointed 

Yugoslav Ambassador in India. 

Krishna Bom Malta: Ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador of Nepal in 
India in place of Sardar Bhim 
Bahadur Pandye. 

Gen. M.A.J. Osmany: Con¬ 
firmed as C-in-C of the Bangla 
Desh armed forces. 

S.C. Sinha: Elected Chief 
Minister of Assam. 

Nathn Ram Mirdha: (MP) 
Appointed Chairman of the 
National Commission on Agri- 
ulture. 

S.K. Mukheijee: formerly 
Joint Secretary, Planning Com¬ 
mission, appointed Director- 
General of All India Radio. 

G. Gov|ndaB: Took over as 
Registrar of Newspapers from 
Mr. K.N. Bamzai who has be¬ 
come .Director of the Publica¬ 
tions Division. 


Prof. K.M. Chandy: Aji- 
pointed Chairman of the Rub¬ 
ber Board. 

A. Bakshi: formerly Secre¬ 
tary, Banking Department in 
the Ministry of Finance, ap¬ 
pointed Comptroller & Auditor 
General of India. 

Fernando Navas dc Brigard: 
appointed Colombia’s Ambas¬ 
sador to India. 

Sultan Mohammed: for¬ 
merly Foreign Secretary of 
Pakistan, appointed Pakistan’s 
Ambassador in the U.S.A. 

Tikka Kban: ‘Butcher of 
Bangla Desh’ appointed Pakis¬ 
tan’s Chief of the Army Staff. 

Zafar Choudhari: appoint¬ 
ed Pakistan’s Chief of Air 
Staff. 


RESIGNED 

S. Ranganathan: Comptrol¬ 
ler and Auditor General of 
India. 


RETIRED 

Sir Keith Holyoake: Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. 

Giulio Andreotti: Prime 
Minister of Italy. 

DIED 

Edgar Snow: A noted 
American writer and Sinologist. 

Frank Porter Graham, Dr.: ' 
A former U.S. Senator and U.N. 
Mediator in the Kashmir dis¬ 
pute between India and Pakis¬ 
tan. 


M.H. Samuel: A distin¬ 
guished Indian journalist. 

Maria Goepp^ Mayer, Dr»: 
A notable physicist and winner 
of Nobel Prize in Physics in 
1963. 
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niixoii’s Cliina 'Wisit 


Background - Outcome Significant Omissions—Effect on 
India-Japan*s Reaction-The Sino>U.S. Communique. 


BACKGROUND 

Q. Comment in brief on the 
background of President Nixon’s 
trip to China iii February, 1972. 

Ans. The People’s Republic 
of China was established in 
1949. The communist take¬ 
over of the country and the 
ouster of Chiang Kai-Shek from 
the mainland was a resounding 
defeat /or the dJna policy 
of the U.S.A. which had been 
supporting Chiang in a bid to 
stem the rising tide of commu¬ 
nism in Asia as part of its 
cold war strategy. Soon after¬ 
wards, the U.S. armed forces 
and the communist Chinese 
found themselves locked in 
bitter fighting in Korea, and 
U.S. attitude towards the Maoist 
regime hardened further. For 
a long time, Washington re¬ 
garded Peking as its enemy No. 
1 and the sentiment was fully 
reciprocated by the Chinese. 
But gradually, the situation 
underwent changes, and new 
realities began to assert them¬ 
selves. 

Nearly ten years ago, when 
the Sino-Soviet split came into 
the open, the more discerning 
Americans began to realise 
that China did not necessarily 
constitute a threat to their vital 
interests. Meanwhile, although 
there were no diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the two coun¬ 
tries, high level contacts were 
maintained through their lega¬ 
tions in Warsaw. One of the 
most formidable obstacles in 
the way of their coming closer 


to each other was U.S. in¬ 
volvement in Vietnam. With 
the passage of time, as it be¬ 
came more and more clear to 
the U..S.A. that its chances of 
winning the senseless war in 
Indo-China were indeed bleak, 
strong under-currents in favour 
of reaching an understanding 
with Communist China began 
to build up in the country. 

But the Chinese had their 
own problems which blocked 
their way in working towards 
a (kfettle with the U.S.A. These 
were China’s commitment to 
socialist unity and anti-impe¬ 
rialism. The Sino-Soviet rift 
which surfaced in the late 
fifties dealt a grievous blow to 
socialist unity, and whatever 
sentiment remained in favour 
of making it up with the Soviet 
Union was neutralised through 
the great proletarian cultural 
revolution which rocked China 
from 1966 to 1968. The die¬ 
hard anti-imperialists were cased 
out of positions of influence in 
the purge of the group led by 
Lin Piao in 1971 and 1972. This 
left the field clear to pragma¬ 
tists like Chou and led to a 
situation in which a Sino-U.S. 
dialogue became possible. 

While the Chinese leader¬ 
ship was engaged in sorting out 
its own p|[oblems at home, the 
U.S.A. kept moving closer to 
Peking through progressive re¬ 
laxation of trade restrictions, 
abandoning its opposition to 
China’s admission to the U.N.O. 
and exploring other avenues 


of breaking the ice. Its policy 
of extending total support to 
Pakistan in the Indo-Pak crisis 
of 1971 was guided in part by 
the desire to build bridges of 
friendship to Peking, 

But in the ultimate analysis, 
what really persuaded the USA 
and China to have a second 
look at each other was their 
common fe.ir of the growing 
might of the Soviet Union. It 
led them to discover that the 
two countries shared enough 
common interests to forget 
their ideological obsessions and 
fear of each other, and to make 
common cause with each other 
to the extent it was found 
possible. 


THE OUTCOME 

Q. Comment in about 250 
words on the outcome of Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s China visit. 

Ans. At the conclusion of 
his week-long stay in China, 
President Nixon was reported 
to have remarked that it had 
been a week which had changed 
the world. This obviously went 
against the spirit of the joint 
declaration issued in Peking on 
February 27 because any attempt 
by only two powers, however 
big and strong, to change the 
world between themselves is 
bound to pose a threat to world 
peace. 

According to Nixon 
himself, he had undertaken the 
journey to the Chinese main- 
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land with the hope that it 
might bring nearer a genera¬ 
tion of peace and relax tensions 
in the Asian and Pacific re¬ 
gions. How far that hope has 
been fulfilled will be clear if we 
closely examine the Nixon- 
Qhou communique. Except in 
vague generalizations in which 
it abounds, the communique 
brings to light few shared atti¬ 
tudes. The only point on which 
some measure of unanimity 
appears to have been achieved 
is the Indo-Pakistaji issue, but 
even this reference offends the 
principle of non-interference in 
the affairs of other countries 
enunciated elsewhere in the 
communique. Instead of being 
an attempt to relax tensions, 
it is clearly an attempt to keep 
tensions alive and even escalate 
them. 

The best that can be said 
about the outcome of Nixon’s 
China visit is that it did contri¬ 
bute a little towards opening 
communications between two 
powerful nations after 23 years 
of hostility. It has set in 
motion a process by which both 
hope to gain in course of time 
sufficient room for manoeuvre in 
their dealings with Russia and 
others. 

SIGNIFICANT OMISSIONS 

Q. What, ID your opinion, 
were the signifleant omissions in 
the Nixon-Chou communique 
issued on February 27, 1972? 

Ans. Although President 
Nixon has repeatedly denied that 
in the course of his stay in 
China, no secret agreements 
were arrived at between the two 
countries, but keeping in mind 
the factors which had worked 
to bring the two sides together 
for the first time in 23 years, 
the communique issu^ in 
Peking on February 27, 1972 
appeared to conceal more than 
it revealed. For instance: 

(0 The Soviet Union: It 
is generally accepted that one 
of the factors which brought 


Nixon and Chou face to face 
was a common fear of the 
Soviet Union. It is therefore 
reasonable to presume that the 
Soviet Union would have 
figured prominently at the 
talks. But the communique 
maintains a deafening silence 
on the subject. 

(;■/) Vietnam: The Chinese 
have not gone on record to 
demand withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from Vietnam, They 
have referred to the seven-point 
demand of the Provisional Re¬ 
volutionary Government of 
South Vietnam, but have re¬ 
mained silent on the Democra¬ 
tic Republic of Vietnam (North 
Vietnam). Jt can be safely 
presumed that U.S. concessions 
over Taiwan have been reci¬ 
procated by some Chinese quid 
pro quo on North Vietnam, 
justifying the fears of Hanoi 
about a Sino-Soviet deal at its 
cost. 

{in) Disarmament: The com¬ 
munique contains no indication 
of a common approach or even 
separate approaches to the im¬ 
portant subject of disarmament 
or even to the proliferation of 
nuclear arms—a subject on 
which a long dialogue has been 
going on between Moscow and 
Washington. 

(iv) Pakistan: Although 
China has come out in support 
of Pakistan even to the extent 
of resurrecting the Pakistani 
demand for ‘self-determination 
for the people of Kashmir’, it 
has mentioned only the ‘inde¬ 
pendence’ and ‘sovereignty’ of 
the people of Pakistan, without 
making any reference to Pakis¬ 
tan’s territorial integrity. This 
has been interpreted to mean 
that China is preparing itself 
to recognise the reality of 
Bangla Desh. 


EFFECT ON INDIA 

Q. What impact has the 
change lately noticeable In Sfno- 
U,S. reiatkm had on India? 


Ans. ihie thaw recently 
noticeable in Sino-U.S. rela¬ 
tions has had a considerable 
impact on India. Briefly, it 
touched India on the following 
points: 

(/) Hicw Bangla Desh Crisis: 
Besides Nixon’s ingrained pre¬ 
judice against India, it was his 
bid to woo China which dictat¬ 
ed the course of U.S. policy 
towards the Bangla Desh crisi.s. 
Nixon had embarked on the 
course of defreezing Sino-U.S. 
relations as far back as 1969 but 
it was only in April 1971 that 
he got a signal from Peking that 
the Chinese leaders would be 
prepared to receive a U.S. 
repre.sentative. Before that 
(on April 2, 1971) Chou had 
come out openly in support 
of Islamabad in its confronta¬ 
tion with the people of Bangla 
Desh. It was at about that 
time that Nixon personally 
decided to continue arms-ship- 
ments to Pakistan. Later he 
consistently extended his tacit 
support to the campaign of 
genocide started by Yuhya Khan. 
This parallelism in American 
and Chinese policies towards 
the Bangla Desh crisis and 
their shared attitude of hostility 
towards India can hardly be 
passed over as a mere coin¬ 
cidence. 

(//) The Indo-Pak Conflict: 
There were several signs of 
growing collusion between 
China and the U.S.A. against 
India during 1971. After his 
secret visit to Peking in July 
1971, Nixon’s brilliant adviser 
Kissinger was reported to have 
told Mr. L.K. Jha, India’s 
ambassador in Washington, that 
in case India went to war with 
Pakistan, China would inter¬ 
vene and in that event India 
shoald not expect the U.S.A. 
to come to its rescue. This was 
a crude attempt at black-mail-" 
ing and such attempts were 
repeated in the joint efforts of 
the U.S.A. and China to brow¬ 
beat India in the Security 
- (Cmtd. on page 600) 
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fFe reproduce below relevant extracts from the communique Issued In Pacing on 
February 27 at the conclusion of Presl^nt Nixon's week-long visit to the People's 
Republic of China. For the convenience of readers, we have divided the extracts into Utree 
parts, viz., (0 Enunciation of General Approach (ii) Points of Difference, and (Hi) Points 
of Agreement, 


Enuncution of General Approach 

U.S.A.: The United States be¬ 
lieves that the effort to reduce ten¬ 
sions is served by improving com¬ 
munications between countries that 
have different ideologies so as to 
lessen the risks of confrontation 
through accident, miscalculation or 
misunderstanding. Countries should 
treat each other with mutual respect 
and be willing to compete peace¬ 
fully, letting performance be the ulti¬ 
mate judge. No country should 
claim infallibility and each country 
should be prepared to- re-examine 
its own attitudes for the common 
good. 

Peace in Asia and peace in the 
world requires efforts by both to 
reduce immediate tensions and to 
eliminate the basic causes of con¬ 
flict. The United States will work for 
a just and secure peace; Just, because 
it fulfils the aspirations of peoples 
and nations for freedom and pro¬ 
gress; secure, because it removes the 
danger of foreign aggression. The 
United States supports individual 
freedom and social progress for ail 
the peoples of the world, free of out¬ 
side pressure or intervention. 

China: Wherever there is oppres¬ 
sion, there is resistance. Countries 
want independence, nations want 
liberation and the people want revo¬ 
lution—^This has become the irresis¬ 
tible trend of history. All nations, 
big or small, should be equal. Big 
nations should not bullv the small 
and strong nations should not bully 
the weak. 

China will never be a Super-Power 
and it opposes heffimony and power 
politics or any kind. It flrmly supports 
the strumles of all oppressed p^le 
and nations for freedom and libera¬ 
tion and holds that the people of 
all countries have the right to choose 
their social systems according to their 
own wishes and have the right to 
safeguard the independence, sove- 
xeignty and territorial integrity of 
thrir own epuntries and oppose 
foreign aggression, interference, con¬ 
trol and subveirion. All foreign 
troops ^oukl be withdrawn to thdr 
own countries. 


Points of Difference 
fndo-Chlm 

U.S. Position: The United States 
stressed that the peoples of Indo¬ 
china should be allowed to deter¬ 
mine their destiny without outside 
intervention; its constant primary 
objective has been a negotiated solu¬ 
tion; the eight point proposal put 
forward by the Republic of Vietnam 
and the United States on January 
27, 1972 represents a basis for the 
attainment of that objective. In the 
absence of a negotiated settlement, 
the United States envisages the ulti¬ 
mate withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
from the region consistent with the 
aim of self-determination for each 
country of Indo-China. 

China’s Position: The Chinese 
side expressed its firm support to the 
peoples of Vietnam, Laos and Cambo¬ 
dia in their efforts for the attainment 
of their goals and its firm support to 
the seven-point propo.sal of the Pro¬ 
visional Revolutionary Government of 
the Republic of South Vietnam and 
the elaboration of February this year 
on the two key prohlenvt In the pro¬ 
posal and to the joint declaration of 
the summit conference of the Indo- 
Chinese peoples, 

Korea 

U.S. Position: The United States 
will maintain its close ties with and 
support for the Republic of Korea. 
The United States will support 
efforts of (he Republic of Korea to 
seek a relaxation of tension and in¬ 
crease communications in the Korean 
peninsula. 

Chfiui’a Position: It firmly supports 
the eight-point programmes for the 
peaceful unification of Korea put for¬ 
ward by the Government of the Demo¬ 
cratic People's Republic of Korea on 
April 12, 1971 arii the stand for the 
abolition of the “U.N. Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea," 

Japan 

U.S. Potitkm; The United Stales 

S laces the highest value on its friend- 
' relations widi Japan; it will conti¬ 
nue to develop the existing dose 
bond$. 


China’s Position: It firmly opposes 
the revival and outward expmsion of 
Japanese militarism and firmly sup¬ 
ports the Japanese people's desire to 
build an independent, democratic, 
peaceful and neutral Japan, 

India & Pakistan 

IJ.S. Position:, Consistimt with 
the U.N. Security Council resolu¬ 
tion of December 21,1971, the United 
States favours (he continuation of 
the ccasc-flre between India and 
Pakistan and the withdrawal of all 
military forces to within their own 
territories and to their own sides of 
the cease-flre line in Jammu & 
Kashmir; the United States supports 
the right of the peoples of South Asia 
to shape their own future in peace, 
free of military throat, and without 
having (he area become the subject 
of Big Power rivalry. 

China’s Position: It firmly main¬ 
tains that India and Pakistan should, 
in accordance with the United Nations 
resolution on the fndo-Pakistan ques¬ 
tion, immediately witftdraw all their 
forces to their respective territories 
cmd to their own sides of the cease¬ 
fire line in Jammu A Kashmir and 
firmly supports the Pakistan govern¬ 
ment and people in their struggle to 
preserve their indeperuUnce and 
sovereignty, and the people of Jammu 
dt Kashmir in their struggle for the 
right of selj-detcrmlnation. 

Points of Agreement 

There .arc essential differences be¬ 
tween China and the United Slates 
in their social systems and foreign 
policies. However, the two sidra 
agreed that; 

(/) International Reladons: Coun¬ 
tries, regardless of theic .social sys¬ 
tems, should conduct thdr relations 
on the principles of respect for the 
sovereignty and tern tonal integrity 
of all states, non-aggression against 
other states, non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other states, equality 
and mutual benefit and peaceful co¬ 
existence, International disputes 
should be settled on this basis with¬ 
out resorting to the use or threat of 
force. 



(ff) SbtaAJS. RdiitfoM: !*»><■ 
grass towards the normalization of 
relations between China and ti» 
United States is in the interest of all 
countries; both wish to reduce the 
danger of international military 
conflict. Neither should seek hege¬ 
mony in the Asia-Pacific region and 
each IS opposed to the effort by any 
other country or poup of countries 
to establish such hegemony. Neither 
IS prepared to negotiate on behalf of 
any third party or to enter into 
agreements or understandings with 
the other directed at other states 
Both sides are of the view that it 
would be against the interests of the 
peoples of the world for any major 
country to collude with another 
against other countries or for major 
countiies to divide up the world 
into sphere's of influence. 

Oil) Taiwan: The Chinese side 
reaflirmed its position “The Taiwan 
question is the crucial question 
obstructing the normalization of 
relations between China and the 


liliitdi; t6e Od^emment of 
ffie {^loplb's Republic cif China is the 
sole Govenfmenf of China; 
Taiwan is a provihee of China which 
has not been returned to the mother¬ 
land; the liberation of Taiwan is 
China's internal affair in which no 
other country has the right to inter¬ 
fere; and all U S. forces and military 
installations must be withdrawn from 
Taiwan.” 

The U S. side declared: The U S. 
m knowledffes that all Chiru'^e on 
either side of the Taiwan Straits 
maintain there is but one China and 
that Taiwan is a part of China The 
U S Government does not challenge 
that position but reaffirms its interest 
in a peaceful settlement of the Taman 
question by the Chinese themsehes 
With this prospect in mind it affiims 
the ultimate objective of the with¬ 
drawal of all U S forces and mditary 
installatians ftom Taiwan. fn the 
meantime, tt will progresshely reduce 
its fanes and mditarv installations in 
Taiwan as the tension in the area 


(tv) Closer Contacts and thida 
RelafijOns: Ttie two sides agr^ 
that it Is desirable to broaden the 
understanding between the two 
peoples. To this end, they discussed 
specific areas in such fields as science, 
technolo^, culture, sports and jour¬ 
nalism in which people-to-people 
contacts and exchanges would be 
mutually beneficial. Each side under¬ 
takes to facilitate the further deve¬ 
lopment of such contacts and ex¬ 
changes. Both sides view bilateral 
trade as another area from which 
mutual benefits can be derived, and 
agreed that economic relations based 
on equality and mutual benefits are 
In the interests of the peoples of the 
two countiics 

((') Continued Contacts: The two 
sides agree that they will stay m 
contact through vaiious channels, 
including the sending of a senior U.S. 
Representative to Peking from time 
to time for conctete consultations. 
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Council, and then in Nixon’s 
despatch of the famous seventh 
fleet to the Bay of Bengal. 

(in) Situation after the 
Cease-fire: The way the Indo- 
Pak conflict and the situation 
arising out of it figured in the 
press release issued aftei Nixon’s 
China visit confirmed that after 
they had failed to tilt the balance 
in favour of Pakistan during 
the war, the two powers have 
been continuing their efforts to 
disturb the peace m this sub¬ 
continent. The Chinese re¬ 
ference to “self-determination 
for the people of Jammu & 
Kashmir’’ is significant. U.S.A.’s 
silent endorsement of China’s 
stand in the matter shows that 
in order “not to ease India’s 
mind*’ and to ensure that it 
remains a focus of tension, 
Washington may well abet 
Chinese intrigues in countries 
like Pakistan, Nepal and Burma 
which have common borders 
with India. The emergence of 
India as a power of some conse¬ 
quence in South Asia is a 
fact which neither Washington 
nor Peking finds accepts We. 

(iv) likely Effect on Indo- 
U.S. Trade: Anotl^r important 

fiOff 


area of concern for India is 
the possibility of expansion in 
bilateral trade between the two 
countnes. Indian exporters to 
the U.S.A. have just succeeded 
in establishing a market in 
that country for their cotton 
and silk textiles, curios etc. 
If the U S. consumers of these 
items switch on to Chinese 
products as being more exotic 
and cheap, Indian exporters 
may come to face stiff competi¬ 
tion. 

JAPAN’S REACTION 

Q. How has Japan reacted 
to the move toward a Sino- 
U.S. detente? 

Ans. In spite of the fact that 
the U.S.A. and Japan have 
been close allies for the last 
quarter of a century and more. 
President Nixon did not take 
the Japanese into confidence 
about his plans to seek a better 
relationship with the leaders of 
the People’s Republic of China. 
The Japanese were, therefore, 
feeling somewhat soie and let 
down, and in the light of what 
translated at Pekjpg in ffie 
last week of Pt^mary, 1972, 


Japan became the first country 
to readjust its policies. 

Even before Nixon had 
left the Chinese shores, Mr. 
Eisaku Sato, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Japan had announced 
that (/) Japan concedes there 
IS only one China and that 
Taiwan is part of the mainland 
republic (//) Japan lifts the ban 
on its Import-Export Bank 
financing exports to China; 
and (ill) it offers to apologise 
to China for its past misdeeds, 
including the invasion of Man¬ 
churia. 

Japan’s response to the new 
initiatives in U.S. diplomacy is 
also reflected in the more in¬ 
dependent course it has lately 
chosen to adopt in the con¬ 
duct of its external relations. 
Ignoring U.S advice it has estab¬ 
lished diplomatic relations with 
Outer Mongolia and sent a 
high power delegation to Hanoh 
A finn foundation has already 
been laid for closer co-operation 
with the Soviet Union. 
wiU help the Soviet Union in 
exploiting the mimffal resour<p 
including oil deposits in Siberia. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Our Mail-Bag 

Dear Readers', 

Your number is throwing evet v month andsn i^ the size of 
our ntad-ha^i which fotnn, the suhjtel of our letter to you this 
month. 

The .subject has suggested itself to us because wc wish to 
share w;th you some thoughts which cross our mind a.s we go 
through the letters received from you. 

It is graliftivg to know that not a few among you go through 
the Competition Master/rnm cover to cover. B e can Judge that 
from the way .some of the letters are addressed. In the .space 
provided for addre.ss, our correspondents copy out the whole 
imprint line given on the inside hack cover. The result is that 
instead of reaching us in Amhala, their letters land in Chandigarh 
from where they have to be redirected to our office here. Kindly 
note that “T he Competition Master, Ambala Cantt.” is sufficient 
address, butthing else need he added to that. 

.Another point hv would like to emphasize is that letters, 
money orders etc. should on no account he addre.ssed by name. 
This causes lot of confu.sion here, and we shall be grateful if you 
help us to avoid it. 

Thirdly, we have to repeat that the nature of our work leaves 
u.s with very little time to enter into correspondence with our 
esteemed readers individually. You will iherefote excuse us if we 
cannot write hack to you except, space permitting, through the 
Competition Master. Kindly do not enclose self-addressed covers 
or stamps. 

IVe hope you will appreciate our difficulty and co-operate 
with us in this matter. 

Wishing you all the best. 


Yours sincerely. 



Nixon and Vietnam 


iN December 1971, Presuleiit Ni\oii had 
^ ventured to predict that so far as his adiiiiiiist- 
ration \va,Nconcerned, Vietnam would not be an 
issue in the coining U.S. Piesideritial election 
‘'because we will have brought the Ameiican 
invi.»lvcinent to an end.” The recent tlare-up 
in liKio-China. however, appears to have pro\cd 
that Mr. Nixon's calculations were wrung. I'oi 
tile present, it has cast a shadow over his plans 
to visit Moscow in May tins year. Aiul il Mi. 
Nixon and hi.s celelirated Harvaid evpeil h.ive 
their way. the crisis may well wieck the fonnei’s 
chances vif re election. 

In Ills lirst Mate of tiie Union message aftci 
taking over as President of the U.S.A, Mr. 
Nixoif had proclaimed, “The major immediate 
goal of our foreign policy is to bring an 
cud to (he war in Vietnam m a way 
that our generation will be remebered 
nol so inueJi as the generation tliat suirered 
in Wat, but more for the fact that wc had tiie 
courage and character to win the kind of just 
peace that the next generation was able to Keep." 
TJie wording of the proelajnation must have 
sounded sweet in tiie cars of the war-weai v 
American people. Their disillusionment must 
therefore be the greater because Mr. Nixon 
Jius not been able to make good hts promise. 
Instead of having achieved his declared “major 
immediate goal”, it appieais that like his pre¬ 
decessor he too IS going to be sucked m 
by the political and military quagmire tliat is 
Vietnam. 

Unfortunately, the eour.se of action whu.Ji 
Mr. Nixon chose to adopt in order to win a 
“just peace” in Vietnam has been singularly 
lacking in tliesortof“courage and character” of 
which he had spoken in his fir st State of the Union 
message. The mam plank oflhe policy of U.S. dis¬ 
engagement evolved by Mr.Nixonand hisfainous 
Adviser on National Security was “Viei- 
namization” i.e. replacing U.S. soldiers with 
the Vietnamese so tJiat the latter fight their own 
battles. 11 was at best an ambiguous programme. 
The recent Hanoi offensive put it to test, and it 
just crumbled, forcing Mr. Nixon to order un¬ 
precedentedly heavy bombing of targets in 
North Vietnam and airlifting of U.S. infantry¬ 
men to beleaguered South Vietnamese positions. 


From tlic^outsei the world lias been inclined 
to accept Mr. Nixon's plans of witJidrawal from 
\'ietnam only with a pinch of salt. I'he recent 
resumption of tlie futile exercise of trying to 
pulverise Noith Vietnam and the Vietcoiig into 
submission lias completely siiattered the illu- 
sum. Along with it, all hopes of U.S. involve¬ 
ment in Vietnam conimg to an end before the 
next Presidential election arc *iead. 

Tlie tragedy of tlie U.S.A. is tiiat whereas 
It has been foiced to move away from tlie Dulles 
brand of rabid anti-commum.sm by a sJufting 
power fulcrum, it is nol yet prepared to give 
up Its preference for kept lackeys propjsed up 
witJi American arms and parading as popular 
leaders. Jt was not long ago that the world saw 
Yaliyu Klnui going down despite strong American 
support, indications arc that the play is 
going to be re-enacted with Pxesident Thieu 
otcupying the centre of the stage this time. 

The North Vietnamese Jiave made no sec- 
lel oj' tlieir intention of exposing the totally 
unrepresentative character of the 'I hieu govern¬ 
ment. Tlie Americans Jiave often twitted Asians 
«)!] the latter’s aversion to loss of face. But 
this time the boot is on the other leg. Certain 
loss of face is one of the fears wliich deters 
Mr. Nixon from abandorung his dubious ally. 
The U.S. President is no doubt anxious to re¬ 
duce his country’s cold war comniitments, but 
feels reluctant to do so at the cost of the 
U.S.A.’s credibility a.s a global power. 

For nearly a quarter of a century now, 
U.S. staie.sjnen have cherished exaggerated 
visions of America as the sole lU'bilcr of tiie 
destiny of mankind by virtue of the superior 
fire-power and money-power in its possession. 
That is what made them rush in where the 
I rcncb had started fearing to tread, and revive 
a war from which the latter had witJidrawn. 

1 or nearly eighteen yctirs now, successive U.S. 
Presidents have been trying to find a military 
.solution to what is essentially a political pro¬ 
blem. By repeating the mistake, Mr. Nixon 
has shown that it is not he wiio will give (he 
/\mericans and the world “a generation of peace.” 
That honour will go to the first man in the 
White House who realizes that no foreign power, 
however strong, can impose its will on a free 
people. 
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EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
Dealing with Mr. Bhutto 

Addressing a press con¬ 
ference soon after the four¬ 
teen day Indo-Pak conflict 
of 1971 had come to a close, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi had in¬ 
dicated that India was pre¬ 
pared to allow time to the 
rulers of Pakistan to settle down 
before peace talks with them 
could be started. But even 
100 days after he had assumed 
power as President and Chief 
Martial Law Administrator of 
Pakistan, Mr. Bhutto was not 
sufficiently sure of his ^ound 
to take any initiative in the 
matter. He did talk of his 
anxiety to meet Mrs. Gandhi 
and start negotiations, but most 
of the time he was talking af 
the Indian leaders rather than to 
them. The speeches he made 
and the public postures he 
adopted appeared to be suit¬ 
ed more to enlarging the measure 
of support he enjoyed in his 
country than towards seriously 
getting down to business. It, 
therefore, came as something 
of a surprise to people on 
both sides of the border when 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi announced 
in the Lok Sahba on April 
4, 1972'that India was in direct 
touch with Pakistan to find ways 
to normalise relations with that 
country. She said that India 
wanted to have a dialogue with 
Pakistan in a spirit of friend¬ 
ship and co-operation, and not 
in a spirit of arrogance. On 
April 6, 1972 Radio Pakistan 
announc^ that Mr. Bhutto had 
received through the Swiss em¬ 
bassy a commimication from the 
Indian Prime' Minister pro¬ 


posing a meeting of special 
emissaries to prepare the ground 
for a summit between herseJf 
and Mr. Bhutto, ^t least 
two similar offers made in 
February (through the IJ.N.O.) 
and again in March (through 
several friendly countries) had 
brought no response from 
Islamabad. But in April it was 
said that Mr. Bhutto would 
be sending a reply. No reply 
had, however, been received 
up to the 10th of the montJi. 
It was learnt that Mr. Bhutto 
wanted the preliminary talks 
to be held only after he had 
faced the Pakistan National 
Assembly which was due to 
meet on April 14. It was, 
therefore, surmised that the 
emissaries of the two countries 
may be able to meet only in the 
third or fourth week of April 
and an Indo-Pak summit may 
materialise some time in May. 

Although India has not 
laid down any pre-conditions 
to be fulfilled by Pakistan be¬ 
fore peace talks can be started 
but she has declared more 
than once that (i) a compre¬ 
hensive plan providing for 
permanent frontiers and a durable 
peace must be worked out 
at the talks (/7) the issue of 
prisoners of war has to be 
discussed between Pakistan on 
one side and India and Bangla 
Desh on the other (i7i) on bi¬ 
lateral issues no third party 
mediation, not excluding that 
by U.N.O., would be acceptable. 

Friendship Treaty with Bangla 
Desh 

On March 19, 1972 the 
Prime Ministers of India and 
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Bangit m i^($ca 

a 25-year ‘^T^ty of Friend¬ 
ship, Co-operation and Peace”. 
Simultaneously, they signed a 
joint declaration dealing with 
the issue of Pakistani prisoners 
of war. 

Briefly, the Treaty provides 
that (/) The two countries will 
remain in close touch on all 
matters of common interest, 
and regular consultations will 
be held between them at least 
once every, six months, (ii) 
They will appoint a joint Rivers 
Commission for flood control 
and development of river 
basins, hydro-electric power and 
irrigation facilities {Hi) they will 
also co-operate in the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy, techno¬ 
logical and scientific research 
etc. (/■»■) India will support 
the admission of Bangla Desh 
to the U.N.O. (v) when either 
country is' attacked or threaten¬ 
ed with an attack, both will 
enter into consultations to take 
appropriate and e fife c t i v e 
measures to eliminate the 
threat. 

According to the joint dec¬ 
laration signed by the two 
Prime Ministers, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rchman apprised Mrs. 
Gandhi of the steps taken by 
'the Bangla Desh government 
to expedite the trial of Pakistani 
prisoners of war and civil ser¬ 
vants guilty of war crimes. The 
Indian Prime Minister assured 
Sheikh Mujib that the Govern¬ 
ment of India would fully co¬ 
operate with Bangla Desh in 
bringing to justice those who 
‘ are found responsible for the 
worst genocide in recent times. 
The declaration added that, 
“both Prime Ministers hope 
that these trials will bring the 
guilty persons to justice and 
also bring home to the world 
at large the enormity of the 
suffering of the people of Bangla 
'Desh.” 

The joint declaration also 
made a special reference to 
the need “to keep the Indian 


’ QiBi&ef aiea fm power 

rivalries and military compe^ 
tition” and also the two coun¬ 
tries' opposition to the creation 
of land, air and naval bases in the 
area and their determination to 
“make the area a nuclear free 
zone.” 


Indo-Bangla Desli Trade Pact 

Mr. L.N. Mishra, India’s 
Minister of Foreign Trade and 
Mr, M.R. Siddiqui, the Bangla 
Desh Minister of Trade and 
Commerce signed in New Delhi 
on March 28, 1972 a one-ycar 
Indo-Bangla Desh trade agree¬ 
ment on behalf of their les- 
pcctive countries. 

The agreement provides for 
a tliree-tier trade system between 
the two countries. According 
to it, trade between the two 
countries during the coming 
months will be organised in 
the following three categories; 

(/') Border Trade: More or 
less free border trade in peri¬ 
shable commodities and arti¬ 
cles of daily use within a 16 km. 
belt adjacent to the intcrnation;il 
border. 

(ii) Goods of Special Interest: 
In this category, Bangla Desh 
will export to India fish, raw 
jute, newsprint, printing and 
writing paper, furnace oil, 
naphtha, hides and skins, silk, 
cotton and handloom products. 
Ayurvedic and Unani medicines, 
books, periodicals, films etc. 
India in its turn will export to 
Bangla Desh tobbaco, cement, 
coal, asphalt, building and rail¬ 
way material, books and perio¬ 
dicals, medicines and chemicals, 
spices, baby food, machinery 
spares and films. 

(in) Excess Trade : Imports 
and exports in excess of Rs. 25 
crores by either country will 
be on payment of free foreign 
exchange. 

Commenting on the agree¬ 
ment Mr. M.R. Siddiqui, the 
Bangla Desh Minister of Trade 


iiad'-'Cbiniaeircff'' yid 
could lead to an overitU trd^ 
turn-over worth Rs. 100 crores 
in the financial year l$72-73. 
He expressed the view that the 
agreement would not only stimu¬ 
late industry in West Bengal, 
but also have a similar impact 
on the economy of Bangla Desh. 
Mr. Siddiqui said that it was 
the aim of botlr the countries 
to move towards a customs 
union or abolition of tarilT 
barriers, but this would take 
time and would have to be 
worked out keeping in mind 
the revenue needs of either 
country. 

ECONOMY & PLANNING 
Ihe Budget, 1972-7.3 

Presenting to Parliament 
tlie budget proposals for 
1972-73, Mr. Y. B. Chavan, 
Finance Minister of India, dis¬ 
closed that the overall budgetary 
deficit during the period would 
be Rs. 375 crores. He then 
proceeded to outline proposals 
designed to reduce this deficit to 
R.S. 242 crores, which the Finance 
Minister described as ’‘a 
reasonably safe level”. He dis- 
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closed that the proposals being 
made by him would yield ad¬ 
ditional revenue of Rs. 183 
ciorcs- -Rs. 133 crores to the 
C entre and Rs. 5U crorcs to the 
slates. 

Some of Mr. Chavaii’.s pro¬ 
posals were: (/) increase 

m excise duties »>n art 
silk fabrics, rayon, syntheiic 
fabrics, cement, cigarettes, fer¬ 
tilizers, power-driven pumps, 
aerated water, aluminium pro¬ 
ducts, basic steel etc. (//) higher 
tax on tyres, latex foam, poly¬ 
thene articles, kerosene oil .ind 
some other items (lii) increase 
in customs duties on seveial 
categories of imports (iv) ra¬ 
tionalisation of excise duty on 
colfce, vegetable oils, wireless 
sets, petroleum, lubricating oils, 
etc. (v) a 34.5 percent tax on 
gains from crossword puzzles 
and lotteries (t/) increase 
in surcharge on companies 
from 2J% to 5%. 

Mr. Chavan disclosed that 
the budgetary provision for the 
central and centrally sponsored 
plan schemes was being raised 
from Rs. 1455 eroies in 1971- 
72 to Rs. 1787 crorcs in 1972-73 
—an increase of Rs. 332 crores. 
Mr. Chavan described this 
as “the sharpest step up attem¬ 
pted in the central sphere over 
the past many year.” The in¬ 
creased outlay, according to 
Mr. Chavan was spread over 
all sectors of the economy. 
T^ing the Centre, the States 
and the Union Territories to¬ 
gether, the total provision for 
the plan for the current year, as 
now envisaged, comes to Rs. 
3,973 crores as against Rs. 3,263 
crores in the last year i.c. 
an increase of Rs. 710 crores or 
22%. A substantial increase in 
Plan outlay of this order, Mr. 
Chavan said, would be a major 
factor contributing to economic 
growth over the coming months. 

The proposals evoked mixed 
response. As usual, (he Op¬ 
position parties felt that the 
uncovered deficit of Rs. 242 
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crores would encourage infla¬ 
tionary trends and push up 
prices, A section of the Op¬ 
position criticised the govern¬ 
ment for not having taken 
positive steps to tap rural in- 
c o ni e s. Representatives of 
Chambers of Commerce de¬ 
plored lack of incentives to 
encourage savings and invest¬ 
ment, They held that the in¬ 
creased excise levies on steel, 
aluimiiium and certain other 
products would lead to cost 
inflation and price increases. 
On the whole there was a sense 
of negative relief that the bud¬ 
get did not contain another 
heavy dose of taxation, and had 
left personal incomes untouched 
lor once. 


Development Plans & Strategy 

(i) Annual Plan, 1972-73: 
Presenting the annual plan for 
1972-73 to Parliament on April 
4, the Union Planning Minister 
Mr. C. Subramaniam said that 
the total outlay for the year 
had been put at Rs. 3,973 
crores or 25.8 percent higlier 
than what it had been in 1971- 
72. Out of this Rs. 3,418 
crores or nearly 86 percent is to 
be raised from domestic re¬ 
sources, Rs. 380 crores or less 
than 10 percent is to be in the 
form of externa! assistance, and 
R.s, 175 crores or nearly four 
percent is to be the extent of 
deficit financing. 

The plan places gieuter re¬ 
liance on domestic resources 
as compared to the last annual 
plan (for 1971-72) and Jays 
special emphasis on increased 
production of essential indus¬ 
trial raw materials like steel 
and cotton substantial quanti¬ 
ties of which had to be imported 
in 1971-72, It also includes 
a provision of Rs. 125 crores 
for special welfare schemes 
relating to the educated un¬ 
employed, expansion of elemen¬ 
tary education, slum improve- 
m e n t, and integrated rural 
development schemes. Accord¬ 


ing to Mr. Subramamara, the 
main objective to be achieved 
by the amtuaJ plan for 1972-73 
is to give a concrete shape and 
content to the programme of 
self-reliance. 

(//) Mid-term Appraisal of 
Fourth Plan: Initiating a dis¬ 
cussion on the mid-term ap¬ 
praisal of the Fourth Plan in 
the Parliament on April 5, 
Mr. Subramaniam said that in 
the first three years of the Plan, 
outlays on social objectives had 
been inadequate. He said that 
steps had been taken in die 
uiuiual plan for 1972-73 to 
remedy that situation. 

Regarding the outlay in 
in the public sector, Mr. Subra- 
inuniani disclosed that in the 
iirst four years of the FouFlh 
Plan, it totalled up to Rs. 
12,000 crores. He vinticipatcd 
that in another year, this figure 
may go up to Rs. 15,9(K) crores. 

Regarding resource mobili¬ 
zation, (he Planning Minister 
said that whereas in the first 
two y ears of die plan the total 
amount raised had been Rs. 
270 crores, during 1971 and 
1972, the figure was expected to 
go up to Rs. 650 crores. Mr. 
Subramaniam also said that 
to make resource mobilisation 
more responsive to the re¬ 
quirements of growth, social 
justice and self-reliance, the 
Government intended bringing 
about structural changes in the 
system of taxation in vogue in 

the country. , 

> 

Another point touched upon 
by Mr, Subramaniam was that 
in the vital sectors of elemen¬ 
tary education, provision of 
drinking water, health and 
family planning fadlities, slum 
clearance etc., progress had been 
held up by a combination of 
inad^uate resources and poojj 
administrative performance. He 
said that while drawing Up die 
Annual Plan for 1972-73, the 
Government hud aimi^d at 
breaking that combination. 

The 



(tVi^ GlimpMs ot Pi fill 
Plan: Spiking in the Parlia¬ 
ment on April 11, Mr. Subra- 
maniam referred briefly to the 
likely thrust of the Fifth Five 
Year Plan. He said that one 
of the highlights of the Plan 
would be a time-bound pro¬ 
gramme to dispense with foreign 
aid. 

Mr. Suhramaniam enume¬ 
rated three paramount impera¬ 
tives facing India at the present 
stage ofteconomic development 
as: (/) increased employment 
Hi) larger provision to meet the 
basic minimum needs of the 
people, and (Hi) increased self- 
reliance. Referring to the 
Government’s employment 
strategy as outlined in the An¬ 
nual Plan for 1972-73. the 
Minister said that even vastly 
larger employment and income 
opportunities could net, by 
themselves,'* improve the quality 
of common people’s lives. That 
was possible only if efforts 
to increase the purchasing power 
of the poorest were accompanied 
with a much larger programme 
of providing bigger and bet¬ 
ter facilities for meeting basic 
meeds like elementary education, 
water supply, health facilities, 
home-sites for the landless 
9 IC. He said, “What we aim 
at is a time-bound programme 
for providing these essential 
items of public consumption. 
We want to be able to tell 
the people that over the next 
five to ten years, the 
specified list of minimum needs 
will be fully met in each and 
vvery part of the country.” 


MISCEIJANEOUS 
Elections to the Rajya .Sablia 

Biennial elections to fill 
73 seats in the Rajya Sabha 
were held in the earlier half of 
^pril, 1972. Out of the 73 
.scats, 72 had fallen vacant on 
April 2 when that number of 
members retired in the usual 
course. The remaining one 


ifi^ s^t for Mej^alayti 
which was to send its represen¬ 
tative to the Upper House of 
India's Parliament for the 
first time. 

The elections led to a fur¬ 
ther improvement in the posi¬ 
tion of the ruling Congress in 
the Rajya Sabha. Al'ter the 
split in 1969, the party’s stren¬ 
gth had been reduced to 88 . 
After us massive victory in 
last year’s mid-term elections to 
the Lok Sabha, it had steadily 
gained in the Upper House also 
by defections. On the eve of 
the biennial elections, it had 
103 members in the 243-mcmber 
House. After the results had 
been announced on April 8 , 
1972, the number of Rajya 
Sabha members liclonging to 
the ruling Congress had gone 
up to 118-four short of an 
absolute majority. 

Breakdown of the results 
showed that out <'f the 73 seats 
for which elections had l>een 
held various parties had manag¬ 
ed to annex the number of seats 
shown against each. C o n g- 
ress--49; DMK—5; CPI and 
Cong. (O)—3 each: Jana Sangh 
BKD and independents— 2 etich; 
Swatantra, Socialists. Muslim 
League, Republican Party, 
Utkal Congress, Manipur 
People's Party and APHLC- 1 
each. At the same time, the 
President also nominated four 
members. 

Prominent among those de¬ 
feated were Prof. N. G. Ranga of 
the Swatantra Party and Ch. 
Devi Lai—a candidate put up 
by the opposition parties in 
Haryana. Among the new ent¬ 
rants was Mr. T.A. Pai, for¬ 
merly Chairman of the Life 
Insrirancc Corporation of India. 
Mr. Pai was elected from Mysore. 
From the same state, a surpris¬ 
ing victory was scored by Mr. 
Veerendra Patil, ex-Chief Minis¬ 
ter of the State who .secured 
49 preference votes from Mysore 
M.L.A.’s even though his party, 
the Congress (O) has only 23 


tneipbers m Smte Vidhah 
Sabha. 

The ruling Congress has 
improved its position, but lack¬ 
ing an absolute majority, it 
can yet run into difilculties 
when it comes to securing the 
approval of the Rajya 'Sabha 
to controversial Constitution 
Amendment Bills. 


IJ.P.S.C. Age Limits 

Replying to debate in the 
Lok Sabha on the Union Public 
Service Commission’s reports 
for 1969-70 and 1970-71. Mr. 
Ram Niwas Mirdha, the Union 
Minister of State for Home 
Affairs announced on April 10 
that the Government liad de¬ 
cided to raise the upper age 
limit for the Commission’s ex¬ 
aminations for the Central 
services from the pre.sent 24 
to 26. The Minister said that 
the decision had been taken 
to Jielp the weaker sections of 
society who. because of multi¬ 
farious handicaps, generally 
completed their education at 
a comparatively late age. 

F.arlicr, speaking in the 
Rajya Sabha on the same sub¬ 
ject, Mr. Mirdha had said that 
the Government was trying to 
give more and more impor¬ 
tance to Hindi and other re¬ 
gional languages as they were 
becoming important in national 
life. He said that the govern¬ 
ment had also suggested to the 
Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission that it might try to use 
Hindi at interviews. At the 
same time, Mr. Mirdha s^id 
that the continued use bf English 
at IJ.P.S.C. examinations was 
necessary for a certain “his¬ 
torical perspective which cannot 
be ignored.” He said that 
English commanded a unique 
position in the country’s adminis¬ 
tration and the policy of the 
Government was that both 
Hindi and English would con¬ 
tinue to be tile languages of 
administration, enjoying parity. 
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TROUBLE-SPOTS 
Vietnam—Another Flare-up 

In January this year, Presi¬ 
dent Nixon had announced 
that the strength of U.S. armed 
forces in South Vietnam would 
be cut to 69,000 by tlie end 
of May, 1972. (At one time 
the number had crossed the 
Jtalf-million mark). By the 
time the first quarter of 1972 
came to a close, the number of 
American soldiers in South 
Vietnam had come down to 
95,000, and it was said that 
even out of those, only 6,000 
were combat troops—the rest 
being logistical support 
ftirccs. The gradual with¬ 
drawal was part of President 
Nixon’.s Vidnanmatiun pro¬ 
gramme (which meant training 
the South Vietnamese to fight 
their own battles). 

But whatever plans Mr. 
Nixon may have drawn up to 
secure a disengagement of U.S. 
troops in South Vietnam went 
awry when, soon after Nixon 
had visited Peking, the Com¬ 
munist forces stepped up their 
offensive in South Vietnam and 
also in neighbouring Cambodia 
and Laos. This led to Washing¬ 
ton increasing its involvement 
instead of reducing if accord¬ 
ing to plan. But this time, 
instead of sending ground rein¬ 
forcements, the U.S.A. threw 
in its Air Force. Whereas in 
1971, there had been a total 
of 108 U.S. air-strikes against 
North Vietnam, the number 
had exceeded KX) by the third 
week of March, 1972. And 
worse was to follow. 

On April 1, 1972, nearly 


40,(XX) Vietnamese troops, led by 
tank columns, mounted a new 
offensive. It was described as the 
biggest drive since the 1968 
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bad forced 
Prejadent lohnkjii to cry off 
The Hanoi soldiers attacked 
South Vietnam’s northern pro¬ 
vinces across the demilitarized 
zone (DMZ), and began to 
chew up large chunks of South 
Vietnamese territory. 

It was said that in launch¬ 
ing the offensive, North Vietnam 
had three major objectives i.e. 
(/) to create a difficult situation 
for President Nixon in an elec¬ 
tion year; (/7) to queer the pitch 
for Nixon’s planned Moscow 
visit; and (/;/) to gain some 
territory witli the object of 
demoralising South Vietnam and 
improving its bargaining posi¬ 
tion across the conference table. 

Wasliington’s response took 
the form of intensive bombing 
of concentrations of Hanoi 
troops. Within a week, Ameri¬ 
can air .strength in- the region 
had been trebled to nearly 600 
aircraft, including carrier-based 
planes in the Tonkin Gulf from 
where U.S. Navy destroyers kept 
up a barrage on the North 
Vietnamese supply routes. The 
Seventh Fleet force was more 
than doubled. At least four 
aircraft carriers with about 
311 planes and 9 cruisers and 
destroyers participated in the 
bombardment. of North Viet¬ 
namese positions on both sides 
of the demilitarized zone. But 
all this did not appear to be 
having much effect on the Hanoi 
offensive which went ahead in 
full fury. 

According to competent ob¬ 
servers, the new developments 
have proved that Mr. Nixon 
had b^n wrong in predicting 
in December 1971 that Vietnam 
would not be an issue in the 
presidential election campaign 
in the U.S.A. this year. 

West Asia —Hussein’s Plan 

Addressing a small gather¬ 
ing in Amman, the capital of 
Jordai^ op March 15, King 
Hussein spelt out a plan 
he.'hud evolved for s e 11 1 a g 


'' state- an ■ the 
West bahk of the Jordan river. 
According to the plan, the hew 
state had to be part of a bigger 
federal set-up known as the 
“United Arab Kingdon” under 
Hussein’s sovereignty. This 
United Arab Kingdom was to 
include (/) a Palestine sector on 
the west bank of the Jordan 
river—at present under Israeli 
occupation, and (ii) a Jordan 
sector, Jerusalem and Amman 
were to have been the capitals 
of the new Palestine state and 
Jordan respectively. Each 
sector was to have its own 
legislative authority in a people’s 
council elected by popular vote. 
Till such time as the Israeli 
forces were in occupation of the 
west bank of the Jordan river, 
Hussein said that the newgovern- 
ment could have its seat in 
Amman where there would be a 
federal government with 
representatives from Palestine 
as also from Jordan, and presid¬ 
ed over by King Hussein as head 
of State assisted by a Central 
Council of Ministers. King 
Hussein also said that the Fe¬ 
deration would have a new 
flag “nearer to the Palestine 
flag.’’ He even nominated Mr. 
Bahjat Talhouni as the Federal 
Prime Minister. 



TJic pito WM promptly 
jected by a large niiiub» of 
Arb states, the Palestine Arab 
Organisations and also 1^ 
Israel. The Arab guerrflla 
leader Yasser Arafat sounded 
a warning ^ying that those 
who cooperate with King 
Hussein in the establishment m 
a Palestine state would be 
assassinated. The Executive 
Committee of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation issued 
a statement saying that the 
Palestinian people alone were 
entitled to determine their future 
in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Mrs. Golda Meir, the Prime 
Minister of Israel, commenting 
on the plan said, “This is not 
the message of peace. There 
is no support in it for the princi¬ 
ple of a^eement and no readi¬ 
ness in it for negotiations.” 
She said that the only purpose 
of setting up a separate Pales¬ 
tine state on the West bank of 
the Jordan would be to destroy 
Israel and to replace it. She 
indicated that Israel would 
seek a major revision of her 
boundaries in any peace set¬ 
tlement with the Arabs. Com¬ 
menting on the move. President 
Anwar Sadaat of Egypt describ¬ 
ed King Hussein’s plan as a 
U.S.-inspired move designed 
to liquidate the Palestine issue. 
A few days later, E^pt broke 
off diplomatic relations with 
Jordan. Some other Arab 
countries had taken similar 
action earlier. 


New Initiative in Ulster 

On March 24, the Conser¬ 
vative government of the United 
Kingdom led by Mr. Edward 
Heath made a courgeous 
move ' to restore peace 
and stability to strife-torn 
Northern Ireland. On that day, 
Mr. Heath announced in the 
House of Commons that Nor¬ 
thern Ireland would be ruled 
directly from Westminster. The 
package proposed by him envi¬ 
saged that: (i) The British Govern¬ 
ment takes over responsibility 




for maintaining law and order 
in Northern Ireland, (n) there 
will be gradual reduction in 
internment without trial, and 
(/») plebiscites would be held 
at regultir intervals to find out 
whether the people of Northern 
Ireland wanted to remain in 
the United Kingdom. 

The provincial parliament 
of Northern Ireland viz. the 
Stormont \va.s .suspended for a 
year and Mr. Brian Faulkner 
and his cabinet were to leave 
office immediately the necessary 
legislation had been put through 
Parliament. Mr. Heath nomi¬ 
nated Mr. William Whitelaw, 
Leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons as Secretary of Slate for 
Northern Ireland. He is being 
assisted by three junior ministers 
and an advisory Commission 
which includes representatives 
of both Protestants and Ca¬ 
tholics. 

The initiative taken by Mr. 
Heath came after all attempts 
to put down recurring violence 
had failed and Britain’s fair 
name was increasingly being 
tarnished in the world. 

The step was resented by 
Protestants of Northern Ireland 
who called for a 48-hour gene¬ 
ral strike against the step. But 
in contrast, the Catholics re¬ 
acted favourably, though they 
had their reservations about 
internment. Likewise, the 
Alliance Party made up of 
moderate elements among both 
Protestants and Catholics sup¬ 
ported the proposals. The 
Republic of Ireland also ap¬ 
proved of them, and decided 
to send its Ambassador back 
to London. 

INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

Fate of Ostpolitik 

West German Chancellor 
Willy Brandt’s policy of ostpo¬ 
litik (cultivating better relations 
with the Communist states of 
East Europe) received a set- 
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back on February 10 when Old 
Bundesrat (the Upper House of 
the West German parliament) 
rejected the ratification of his 
non-aggression pacts with the 
Soviet Union and Poland by 
a majority of one vote (21-20). 
The Christian Democrats, who 
command a majority of one in 
that House, criticized the treaties 
on thegroimdihat(0 they would 
hinder eventual German re¬ 
unification and freeze the post- 
World War II German borders 
for all time; and (ii) they would 
provide loopholes thro ugh 
which the Soviet Union would 
be able to interfere in the inter¬ 
nal alfairs of Germany and 
threaten the west’s peace and 
security. 

The real test of strength 
for Chancellor Willy Brandt 
would, however, come in the 
Bundestag (the Lower House) 
where the ruling parly—a coali¬ 
tion of Social Democrats and 
Free Democrats -has a majority 
of six. There is a strong possi¬ 
bility of cross-voting in the 
Lower House because whereas 
some So.cial Democrats are 
known to be opposed to the 
treaties, there are in the Oppo¬ 
sition party (Christian Demo¬ 
crats) some people who are in¬ 
clined to accept the treaties. It 
IS expected that the position 
will become clear by the end of 
May this year. 

IJ.K.-Malta Defence Agreement 

The nine-month old dis¬ 
pute on the future of British 
military bases in Malta and 
the amount of rent to be paid 
for them was resolved on March 
26 when Britain and Malta 
signed a new seven-year de¬ 
fence agreement allowing for the 
continued use of the bases by 
the British. 

The new agreement pro¬ 
vides that Malta would hence¬ 
forth be receiving £14 million a 
year from Britain and NATO as 
rental for the bases. (Thus 
far the rent had been only £5 


million per year), in addition, 
Britain’s NATO allies would 
pay Malta a sum of £7 million 
spread over seven years and 
Italy would pay £ 2.5 million 
extra. The agreement excludes 
the use of the military bases 
or facilities on the island for 
attack against an Arab country 
or by the Warsaw Pact powers. 
Mr. Dorn MintolT, the Prime 
Minister of Malta has also 
made it clear that the agree¬ 
ment does not cover visits 
to Malta by ves.sels of the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet and is not 
rencwiible. 


Statu.s of Malacca Straits 

{See also article hy V.M. Nair 
in this issue) 

For centuries, the narrow 
300-mile-Iong Malacca Straits 
separating Malaysia and Indo¬ 
nesia has served as the shortest 
sea-route between the South 
China Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
The sca-lane has been open to 
ships of all nationalities and 
the traffic has been a rich source 
of revenue for Singapore. 
But in November 1971, Indo¬ 
nesia and Malaysia issued a 
joint statement declaring that the 
narrow waterway falls within 
their territorial waters limits, 
and claiming the right to 
“regulate traffic (through it) 
from the point of view of safety 
of navigation.’’ The two 
governments agreed, however, 
to allow ships to use the Straits 
under the principle of “inno¬ 
cent navigation”. 

In March, 1972 Japan and 
the Soviet Union rejected the 
claims made by Malaysia and 
Indonesia and came out with 
statements maintaining that 
the M[,alacca Straits were an 
international waterway. China 
joined issue with the Soviet 
Union on this subject. It 
accused the latter of trying 
to encroach on the sovereignty 
of Malaysia and Indonesia. 
Meanwhile Singapore and 
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Australia also substantially 
endorsed the stand taken by 
Japan and the Soviet Union. 

Both Indonesia and Malaysia 
have said that they may soon 
lake steps to regulate ship¬ 
ping through the Straits. 
Malaysia suggested on March 
19 that the Straits should be 
treated as the Sue/, of South 
East Asia, with Indonesia 
and Malaysia imposing a levy 
on ships passing through. 

These threats are, however, 
not being taken seriously as 
neither of the two claimants 
is in a position to block the 
Straits for foreign naval vessels. 
The sea-lane was used by 
the U.S.A. in December. 1971 
to send its Seventh Fleet t<.* 
the Bay of Bengal to threaten 
India, and neither .Malaysia 
nor Indonesia could do any¬ 
thing about it. ■ 

As the Foreign Minister of 
Singapore, Mr. S. Rajaratnam 
had occasion to observe re¬ 
cently, the problem may be 
resolved—not in isolation but 
as part of an over-all solution 
to the question of freedom of 
passage through all the 114 
Straits in the world. 

Sioviet-Iraq Friendship Treaty 

On April 9, President 
Ahmed Hassan Bakr of Iraq and 
Prime Minister Alexei Kosygin 
of the Soviet Union signed in 
Baghdad a Soviet-Iraq friend¬ 
ship and co-operation treaty 
valid for 15 years. In terms 
of the treaty, the two sides 
have decided to develop com¬ 
prehensive co-operation between 
their two countries and peoples 
in political, economic, trade, 
technical, scientific, cultural and 
other domains on the basis 
of mutual respect for the sover- 
ei^ty, and territorial i n t e- 
grity of each other and on the 
principle of non-interference 
in each other’s internal affairs. 
The treaty also provides for 
the strengAening of each other’s 
defence capability. Neither 


$i4e can join an alliance djFCct' 
ed against the other, or allow' 
the use of its territory for acts 
designed to inflict military 
damage on the other. In case 
of a threat to peace, the two 
States will immediately enter 
into consultations to co-ordi¬ 
nate their positions and to 
remove the threat. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
Bangla Desh on the March 

Yet another sign of political 
stability being achieved by the 
new-born state of Bangla Desh 
was the first meeting of its 
Constituent As.sembly in Dacca 
on April 10. The meeting was 
attended by members who had 
been elected, whether on the 
provincial or national level, in 
the elections organized in 1970. 
except tho.se who had been 
killed by the Pakistan Army or 
those disqualified by the Bangla 
De.sh Government for having 
collaborated with the Pakistani 
occupation forces. Mr. Suran- 
jit Scii-Gupta of Sylhet, the 
lone National Awami Party mem¬ 
ber in the House, constituted 
the opposition. The proceed¬ 
ings of the Assembly w'ere 
conducted m Bengali. 

The meeting elected Shah 
Abdul Hamid, a veteran Awami 
League leader and a Member 
of the House as the Speaker, and 
Mr. Mahmudullah as the De¬ 
puty Speaker. Subsequently, it 
passed a resolution approving 
the declaration of independence 
made by Sheikh Mujibur Rch- 
raan on March 26, 1971. The 
resolution also endorsed the 
decree by which the Constituent 
Assembly had been formed. By 
approving the resolution, the 
Constituent Assembly look 
upon itself tJic responsibility 
of framing a constitution on 
the basis of socialism, demo¬ 
cracy, secularism and national¬ 
ism. The Assembly also paid 
homage to the revolutionary 
masses, youth, intellectuals and 
others who had shed their 


blood and made ^crifices for the 
liberation of Bangla Desh. 

On April 11, the Assembly 
set up panels to frame the 
rules of procedure to be follow¬ 
ed by the House while dis¬ 
cussing the draft constitution 
prepared by Dr. Kama! Hussain, 
the Law Minister. 


Deieiopments in Pakistan 

Since its election in Decem¬ 
ber 1970, the first National 
Assembly of Pakistan to have 
been elected on the basis of 
adult franchise was convened 
for the first time in the Con¬ 
ference Hall of the State Bank 
ol' Pakistan in Rawalhpindi 
on April 14. The strength of 
the Assembly had been origi¬ 
nally fixed at 313. But con¬ 
sequent upon the liberation of 
Bangla Dc.sh, it has been re¬ 
duced to 144. 

The party position in the 
Assembly on April 14, 1972 
was: Pakistan People's Party—• 
85. Pakistan Muslim League 
(Oayum group) —10, Pakistan 
Muslim League (Council)—7, 
Pakistan Muslim Leage (Con¬ 
vention)- 2. National Awami 
Party—7. Jamial-ul-Ulema-i- 
Islam--7, Jamiat-ul-Ulema— 4, 
M a r k a z i Jamiat-ul-Ulemai 
Pakistan -7, Independents—15. 
In addition, two collaborators 
from Bangla Desh. Niirul Amin 
and Tridib Roy, who have 
aligned themselves with Pakistan 
were also attending the meeting 
of the Assembly. 

The meeting had before 
it a four-point Agenda. The 
four Items were: (i) a vole of 
confidence in President Bhutto 
(if) approval of continuance of 
martial law uplo August 14 
(m) adoption of an interim 
constitution, and (/v) appoint¬ 
ment of a house committee 
to prepare the draft of a per¬ 
manent constitution. 
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Abbreviations 

A.O.P.E.C.: The initials 
stand for Arab Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Count¬ 
ries (AOPEC). The Organiza¬ 
tion has 11 members. The 
last to join were Iraq, Syria and 
Egypt which became members 
on March 5, 1972. 

INCB: stands for Inter¬ 
national Narcotics Control 
Board. It is a body which 
investigates and lakes steps to 
stop illegal production of 
opium in the world in terms of 
the 1961 Convention on Narco¬ 
tic Drugs Recently the 
INCB held a three week 
conference in Geneva where 
it was decided that the Bojird 
should be given more powers 
so that it should be able to 
question a country suspected 
of over-producing opium, and 
denounce in the ECOSOC or 
even the U N. General Assembly 
such countries as refuse to co¬ 
operate. 


Anniversaries, Days etc. 

Air Force Day: is obser¬ 
ved every year in India on April 
1. In 1972, the Indian Air 
Force celebrated its 39th anni¬ 
versary on that day. 

Bangla Desk National Day : 

was celebrated on March 26, 
1972, the first anniversary of 
the declaration of independence 
made by Sheikh Mujiour Reh- 
man. 

World Heart Month : April, 
1972 was observed as the World 
Heart Month under the auspices 
of World Hc^th Organization 
(WHO). According to papers 


published on the occasion, 
during the past 18 years deaths 
in India due to circulatory 
diseases appear to have increased 
by 220 per cent, though the 
ratio of such deaths per lakh 
still appears to be much lower 
in this country than what it 
is in the Western countries. 


Awards 

INSA Silver Jubilee Medal: 
was instituted in 1962 and is 
awarded every three years. 
It consists of a bronze-medal 
and an honorarium of Rs. 
1500. Dr. M.S. Swaminathan, 
Director General of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search has been nominated for 
the award in 1973, “for his 
outstanding contributions in 
the field of plant genetics." 
(INSA stands for Indian Na¬ 
tional Science Association). 

Sabitya Akadcmi Awards, 
1971 : The following books 
from among those published 
between January 1968 and 
December 1971 have been 
selected for Sahitya Akademi 
awards for 1971 : 

Bengali: Manimahesh, a 
travelogue by Uma Prasad 
Mukhopadhyaya. 

Dogri; Meri Kavita Mere 
Geet, a book of poems by 
Smt. Padma Sachdev. 

English : Morning Face, a 
novel by Mulkh Raj Anand. 

Gujarati: Natya Gathari Yan, 
a travelogue by C.C. Mehtd. 

Hindi: Kavita Ke Naye Prali- 
man, a book of literary criti¬ 
cism by Namwar Singh. 
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KflUiiftdtk : Kalidasa, literary 
criticism by Adya Ranga- 
chary a. 

MaithUi: Payasvini, poems by 
Surendra Jha ‘Suman’. 

Malayalam: Vida, poem by 
Vyloppilli Sreedhara Menon. 

Marathi: Pflw, essays by Durga 
Bhagwat. 

Oriya : Army a Fasal, a drama 
by Monoranjan Das. 

Punjabi Eho Hamara Jiwana, 
A novel by DaJip Kaur Tiwana. 

Sindhi: Kuniach, poems by 
Krishin Rahi. 

Tamil : Samudaya Veedhi, a 
novel by N. Parthasaralhy. 

Telegu : Vijayavilasamu Harida 
YaoUasabyakhya, a commentary 
by ’I'hapi Dhanna Rao. 

Urdu : Ghalih ki Shakhsiyat 
aur Shairi, literary criticism 
by ProYessor Rashecd Ahmed 
Siddiqi. 

No books were selected for 
the 1971 award for Sanskrit, 
Assamese and Kashmiri. The 
award consists of an inscribed 
copper plate and Rs. 5,000. 


Books, Films etc. 

A Concise History of 
Science in India : is a book 
recently brought out under the 
auspices of the National Com¬ 
mission for the Compilation of 
History of Sciences in India, by 
the Indian National Academy. 
Speaking at a function organi¬ 
zed to mark the release of the 
book, Mr. C. Subramaniara, 
Union Planning Minister pleaded 
for introduction of “history of 
science” as a subject in 
Universities. 

Answer at Dawn : is a novel 
by Sulaiman Khurshid, a grand¬ 
son of President Zakir Husain. 
The author has tried to por¬ 
tray young people confronted 
with the problems of a tradi¬ 
tional society, i.e., caste and 
community. 

Ban^ D e s h—A Brutal 
Birtii : is a pictorial record of 


tlie brutalities copwatted by thfc 
Pakistani armed forces in B^gla 
Desh. Described as "moving 
and graphic,” it is a collec¬ 
tion of photographs in four 
sections i.e., (/) suffering 
(rV) the exodus (Hi) the renewal 
of the freedom struggle, and 
(iv) liberation. The photo- 
graphs are by Kishore Parekh. 

ECAFE Economic Survey : 
According to a 320-page eco¬ 
nomic survey prepared by the 
Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 
and placed before a meeting of 
the Commission m Bangkok 
on March 15. Uie major pro¬ 
blems facing developing nations 
in Asia and the Far East are 
lack of social justice, unemploy¬ 
ment and uneven and inequi- 
tous distribution of income. 
The report says that “India, 
Ceylon and Pakistan appear 
likely to record growth rates 
below the targeted U.N. figure 
of six per cent a year for the 
U.N. Second Development 
decade 1971-80.” 

Scrutiny: was a high-brow 
British literary journal edited 
from 1932 to 1953 by Dr. F.R. 
Lcavis, one of the high-pnests 
of literary criticism in English. 
The Cambridge University 
has brought out a collected 
edition of the old issue.sjn 20 
volumes. It is regarded as a 
must reading for every student 
at the University. 


Committees 

Direct Taxes Enquiry 
Committee Report: TJie leport 
of the Direct Taxes Enquiry 
Committee headed by Mr. 
K.N. Wanchoo, former Chief 
Justice of India was presented 
to Parliament on March 20, 
1972. The Committee has 
held in its report that the first 
and foremost reason for tax 
evasion in India is the pre¬ 
valence of high tax rales. 
Among the important measures 
rwommended by the Comnuttce 
for adoption by the Govern¬ 
ment of India were (i) re- 


(tuciaoii or t b e u^tmtiia 
marginal rate of inoome-tme 
including surcharge from the 
prevailing 97.75 per cent to 
75 per cent; («) an enquiry 
into the usefulness or other¬ 
wise of ajl existing controls, 
licensing and permit systems; 
(Hi) a uniform lax on agri¬ 
cultural incomes—the tax to 
be at par with the tax on other 
incomes ; (iv) replacement of 
existing sales tax by addition^ 
excise duty ; (v) allotment of 
a permanent account number 
to each tax-payer for use in 
transactions involving amounts 
above Rs. 5,000 ; (vi) A family 
consisting of husband, wife 
and minor children must not 
be treated as a unit of assess¬ 
ment ; (vii) the basic exemp¬ 
tion limit for estate duty should 
be raised from Rs. 50,000 to 
Rs. 2 lakhs etc. 

Irrigation Commission 
Report: The Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion headed by Mr. Ajit Prasad 
Jain, a former Union Food 
Minister had been appointed 
by the (jovcrninent of India 
in April 1969 to draw up plans 
for the maximum utilisation 
of the country’s wafer resources 
for the purposes of irrigation. 
The Commission submitted its 
report to Dr.' K.I.. Rao, the 
Union Irrigation and Power 
Minister on April 3. It is 
believed to liave reconmrended 
the formation of a national 
irrigation grid so that surplus 
and deficit states can share 
irrigation facilities. Another 
suggestion which it lias made 
is a 30-ycar plan costing Rs.‘ 
10,000 crorcs to bring 50 per 
cent of the cropped area in the 
country under irrigation. The- 
Commission has estimated that 
in the six major river basins in 
the country 6,66,000 million 
cubic metres of water is “uli- 
lisable” for irrigation. 

Conferences 

ECAFE Silver Jubilee 
Session : was held in Bangkok 
in the latter half of March this 
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year. The Session was attended 
by 450 delegates from 48 count- 
r i e s. It adopted a special 
declaration describing ECAFE’s 
25th anniversary year as mark¬ 
ing “the opening of a new and 
dynamic phase of development 
and co-operation in the region 
in which all the developing 
countries are determined to 
attain self-sustained growth and 
economic self-reliance.’' 

International Sanskrit 
Conference : was inaugurated 
in New Delhi by President 
V.V. Giri on March 26. The 
Conference was attended by 
nearly 500 delegates, out of 
whom 100 were from outside 
India. It had been sponsored 
by the Education Mimstry 
and the Indian National Com¬ 
mission for Co-operation with 
UNESCO. 

International Seminar on 
Imperialism, Independence 
and Social Transformation in 
the Contemporary World: 

was a six-day seminar held in 
New Delhi in the latter half 
of March, 1972. It was attend¬ 
ed by nearly 100 delegates out 
of whom half the number were 
from outside India. The semi¬ 
nar discussed various aspects 
of imperialism and the strategy 
for combating it. 

U.N. Conference on Human 
Environment: is due to take 
place in Stockholm from June 
5 to 16 this year. The Con¬ 
ference will consider a report 
prepared by its secretariat 
suggesting t h e establishment 
of an environment fund made up 
of voluntary contributions 
from Governments to help 
finance anti-pollution activities 
on an international scale. The 
report has also suggested the 
establishment of a “central 
environmental body”, an inter¬ 
governmental agency to co¬ 
ordinate world efforts against 
pollution. 

Modtrn Warfare 

I.N.S. NHgiri : The first 
sophisticated Leander class 
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frigate built in India at Mazagon 
Docks, Bombay has cost Rs. 
17-50 crores. It is fitted with 
up-to-date weapons systems 
including Seacat guided mis¬ 
siles, anti-submarine and anti¬ 
aircraft guns and a helicopter 
for anti-submarine and recon¬ 
naissance duties. TJie frigate 
was to be commissioned into 
the Indian Navy by Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi in May, 1972. 
The Mazagon Docks will 
deliver to the Indian Navy one 
frigate every year from 1974 
onward. 

Jaguar : is a new Anglo- 
I'Tench single-seater (and also 
two-seater) supersonic strike 
aircraft. It will join service 
with the British and French 
Air Force in 1974. The manu¬ 
facturers were reported to have 
been trying to sell some of these 
aircraft to India. 

Mig-2I M : IS an improved 
version of the Soviet-designed 
Mig-2I, at present under pro¬ 
duction by the Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd, The Com¬ 
pany hopes to be able to 
present the first Mig-21 M to 
the Indian Air Force in 1973- 
74. 

Spider Mine: is a new 
anti-pcrsonnel mine which the 
U.S.A. proposes using in Viet¬ 
nam. It is the size of a table- 
tennis ball. It shoots out 
eight nylon threads, each sensi¬ 
tive enough to explode the 
mine when somebody touches it. 

Organizations 

Army Postal Service Corps : 
is a new Corps raised in the 
Army on March 1, 1972 to 
replace the Army Service Corps 
(Postal). The function of the 
new Corps is to look after the 
mail and other postal facilities 
for Indian troops. The service 
had been first introduced in 
1856. 

* 

Indian Council of Peace 
Research ; was founded in New 
Delhi on March 23. Mr. 
Prem Kripal, Chairman of the 


UNESCO Executive Cbuhcir 
was elected Chairman of the 
Council. The Organization 
will hold a national seminar 
on “Quest for a Non-Violent 
Order” in December, 1972. An 
international seminar on the 
(same subject will be held in 
December, 1974. 

International Development 
Research Centre ; had been 
created in 1970 by the 
Canadian Parlumient. It 
helps developing ‘countries 
achieve social and economic 
advancement by utilizing their 
own human and natural resour¬ 
ces. It encourages and supports 
research into the problems facing 
the developing regions and into 
finding out the means to solve 
them. The Centre met this 
year in New -Delhi and was 
presided over by Mr. Lester 
Pearson, a Nobel laureate of 
Peace and former Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Canada. 

Philatelic Society of India ; 
was formed in 1897 by a few 
stamp-collecting enthusiasts. 
It celebrated its platinum 
jubilee in March 1972, At 
pre.sent the society is presided 
over by Mr. R.F. Shroff. The 
Society enjoys the patronage 
of the President of India. 

Persons 

Abu Abraham : is a well- 
known cartoonist. In April, 
1972. the President of India 
nominated him to the Rajya 
Sabha. He started his profes¬ 
sional career in India, and later 
spent some years in the U.K. 
where he won recognition as a 
talented political cartoonist. 
Thereafter he returned to India, 
and is presently with the 
Indian Express, New Delhi. 

B« k s h i, Ardhendu : has 
taken over as Auditor and Com¬ 
ptroller General of India from 
Mr. S. Ranganathan. Mr. 
Bakshi hails from West Bengal. 
He joined the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service in 1939 and 
has held important positions. 
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tnciuding tBat of Deputy Gov¬ 
ernor of the Reserve Bank of 
India. Just before joining his 
new post of duty, he was Secre¬ 
tary in the Banking Department 
of India’s Ministry of Finance. 

Bhai Vir Singh : w a s a 
front-rank poet who wrote in 
Punjabi, and counts as a power¬ 
ful influence in Punjabi litera¬ 
ture. His birth centenary was 
observed in New Delhi on 
March 2. The celebrations 
were inaugurated by President 
V.V. Giri who also laid the 
foundation stone of a Bhai 
Vir Singh memorial in Market 
Road near the Gole Market. 

Dogra, Preni Nath : was 
a popular P r a j a Piuishad 
leader of Jammu & Kashmir. 
It was after his retirement from 
state service in 19.12 that he 
joined politics. He remained 
active ip the sp’.erc for four 
decades till death claimed him 
on March 21, 1972. 

Iyer, L.A. Krishna : is an 
eminent Indian anthropologist 
who has undertaken compre¬ 
hensive surveys of the tribes 
and castes inhabiting the south¬ 
ern tip of the Indian peninsula. 
Among his works are : Coorg 
Tribes and Castes, and Anthropo¬ 
logy in India. He is currently 
working on the Social History 
of Kerala of which two (out of 
five) volumes have already ap¬ 
peared. Mr. Iyer was awarded 
a Padma Bhushan this year. 

Malik, Dr. Azizur Rchman : 

The Bangla Desh Ambassador 
in India is an eminent historian, 
scholar and teacher. He was 
once Vice-Chancellor of the 
Chittagong University. He 
has also been a Professor of 
South Asian history at Pen¬ 
nsylvania. He took an active 
part in the Bangla Desh freedom 
struggle and actively canvassed 
support for the cause in several 
countries including India and 
the U.S.A. 

Meena Kumari: who died 
on March 31, 1972 was one of 
the greatest tragediennes of the 


Ihdtaa screen. She had a chai’- 
ming personality and a rare 
insight into the art of acting. 
She appeared in scores of Hindi 
films. The last to be released 
among the movies in which she 
appeared was Pakeeza produced 
by Kamal Amrohvi to whom 
she was married for some time. 

M u s I i m 0 V, Shirali : a 
Russian peasant hailing from 
Berzava in Azerbaijan is reputed 
to be the oldest living man in 
the world—166 in 1971. 
According to the Director of 
the Soviet Institute for Gerono- 
tology, there are at present 
about 25,(X)0 people above 100 
in the world, and out of them 
2I,07S are to be found in the 
rural areas of the Soviet Union. 
The oldest living woman to-day, 
Lasuria Kofria, is said to be 
130 years of age. 

Nagarwala, Rustam Sohrab : 
was a retired Indian Army 
Officer who was involved in a 
case of cheating the State Bank 
of India of a sum of Rs. 60 
lakhs. He was standing trial 
in the case when he died on 
March 2 in New Delhi. 

Oza, Ghanshyain : I'hc 
new Chief Minister of Gujarat 
is a lawyer-politician who had 
been active in the national 
freedom struggle. The first 
political office he held in free 
India was as Revenue Minister 
in Mr. U.N. Dhebar’s govern¬ 
ment in Saurashtra. Before 
taking up the present assign¬ 
ment, he had been Minister of 
State for Industrial Develop¬ 
ment m the Union Cabinet. 

Pandey, Kedar: heads 
the first full-fledged Congress 
government in Bihar since 
1967. In his early fifties, Mr. 
Pandey is M.Sc., LL.B. He 
began his political career as a 
trade union leader. He was 
elected to the Bihar Vidhan 
Sabha for the first time in 1952. 
He has hefd ministerial appoint- 
ra e n t s several times. Mr. 
Pandey is known for his dis¬ 
arming frankness. 


S^van'r is 

cribed ks the gr^test Hving 
composer of the South. He 
has nearly 2000 Kritis to his 
credit. He came to New Delhi 
in the last week of March, 
1972 to receive the Padma 
Bhushan award from the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Patwardhan, Viaayak Rao : 

is a famous Indian 
musician in the best classical 
tradition. He is one of a band 
of distinguished disciples of 
the late Shri Vishnu Digambar 
Paluskar who is regarded as the 
inspiration behind the renais* 
.sauce of classical Indian music 
in our times. Recently Sliri 
Patwardhan was awarded the 
Padma Bhushan. 

Rank, Joseph Arthur: who 
died in tiie last week of March, 
1972 WHS a British film magnate. 
Nobody was prepared to buy 
the first film he made in the 
thirties, but thereafter he lifted 
British cinema to a level where 
it could rival the bigger Holly¬ 
wood producers. For his 
rich contribution to the world 
of British cinema, he was raised 
tp the peerage in 1957. 

Saliustro. Oberdan: was 
President of the Brazilian 
factory of Fiat, an Italian 
automobilc-m a n u fa c t u r i n g 
concern. On March 21, Mr. 
Sallu.stro was kidnapped by 
leftist guerillas. Later, it w^' 
learnt that the kidnappers had 
been arrested, though Mr. 
Sallustro’s fate remained un¬ 
known for a longtime. 

Siddiqui, M.R. : is Minister 
for Trade and Commerce in 
Bangla Desh. He hails from 
Chittagong where‘he was enga¬ 
ged in business before the emer¬ 
gence of free Bangla Desh. 
He took an active part in poli¬ 
tics and had been elected to the 
National Assembly in the elec¬ 
tions held in November. 1971. 
Soon after the Pakistani Army 
had started its depredations in 
Bangla Desh, he went over to 
the United States where he w'as 
(Contd. on page 625) 
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TENNIS 

Davis Cop: India made a 
clean sweep m the first round 
of the Fast Zone Davis Cup tie 
beating ('‘eylon, 5-0, at Luck¬ 
now on April 3 

Results: 

Singles: Jaideep Mukherjea 
beat P.S. Kuinara, 6-3, 6-4, 
Premjit Lall beat R. Wettege- 
dera, 6-1,6-1, 6-1; Premjit Lail 
beat P.S. Kumara, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2; 
Jaideep Mukherjea beat R. 
Wettegedera, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2. 


Neely of the United States 
after a gruelling five-set tussle. 

Results: 

Men's singles: Vijay Amnt- 
raj beat Armstead Neely, 4-6, 
6-8. 7-5, 6-3, 6-3. 

Women's singles : R. Knoble 
(Australia) beat Susan Das, 6-1, 
4-6, 7-5. 

Men's doubles. Vijay Amru- 
raj and Anand Amritraj beat 
Armstead Neely and B. Bailey 
(U.S.A.), 6-3. 6-2, 10-8 


The third place in the 
championship was won by 
Services—t heir opponents, 
Bengal, conceding a walk-over. 

German team’s tour: As 

a part of their preparations for 
the Munich Olympic Games, 
the West Gtrman hockey team 
came to India on a one week 
tour. The German team, which 
was the same that lost to India 
m the inaugural World Cup 
Hockey Touinament last year 
at Barcelona (Spam), defeated 
the home country by 1-0 in 
the only Test match played by 
them at New Delhi on March 
7, Of the four matches, the 
visitors won two and drew 
two. 


CRICKET 


Doubles : Jaideep Mukherjea 
and Premjit Lall beat Bernard 
Pinto and P.S. Kumara, 6-3, 
6-2, 6-3. 

National Championships; 
Gaurav Misra, 2i-year-old col¬ 
legian, became the new national 
tennis champion when he de¬ 
feated veteran Ramanathan 
Krishnan m the final at Calcutta 
on March 5 

Results: 

Men's singles: Gaurav Misia 
beat Ramanathan Krishnan, 
4-6, 6-4, 8-10 7-5, 6-2. 

Women's singles: Miss 

Marilyn (Australia) beat Nirii- 
pama Mankad, 6-4, 6-2. 

Men's doubles' Jaideep 
Mukherjea and Premjit lall 
beat R. Krishnan and G. 
Mishra, 5-7, 6-2, 6-4, 9-7. 

Mixed doubles: Armstead 
Neely (U S.A.) and Miss Mari¬ 
lyn Icsch (Australia) beat 
Balram Singh and Miss Susan 
Das, 6-3, ^3, 

Northern India Champion¬ 
ships: Eighteen-year-old Vijay 
Amritraj of lanul Nadu won 
the singles crown in the Nor¬ 
thern India Tennis Champion¬ 
ships at New Delhi on March 
19 when he defeated Amrstead 


Mixed doubles: Kewal Roop 
and Narinder Singh shared tlie 
title with Miss Susan Das and 
Balram Singh, the match bemg 
abandoned owing to failing 
light. 

Juniors' singles: Ashok 

Amritraj beat K. Bhattacharjee, 
6-4, 10-12, 6-3. 

Elections: Union Food and 
Agriculture Minister Fakhrud- 
din Ah Ahmed and Mr. Raj 
Kumar Khanna were elected 
President and Secretary res¬ 
pectively of the All-India Lawn 
Teams Association at its annual 
meeting at Delhi on March 28 


HOCKEY 

Rangaswamy Cup : Punjab 
set a new record when they 
lifted the Rangaswamy Cup for 
the National Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship for the fourth year in 
a row defeating Railways m the 
final by 1-0 at Jullundur on 
April 1. This was Punjab’s 
13th cup-win in their 17 appea¬ 
rances in the finals of the coun¬ 
try’s premier tournament since 
its inception in 1928. Punjab 
had also had the distinction to 
score a hat-trick by winning the 
championship from 1949 to 51, 


Dulecp 'trophy: Central 

Zone wrote a new chapter in 
the histoij of Dulecp Trophy 
when they stoicd a two-wicket 
victory over West Zone in the 
final which concluded at Banga¬ 
lore on March 14. This is the 
first lime Central Zone has won 
the trophy since <ts inception in 
1961-62. 

Scores: West Zone: 279 
and 195. Central Zone: 200 and 
277 for eight. 

Ranji Trophy: Mysore, 

Bombay and Bengal qu^ified 
for the semi-finals of the Ranji 
Trophy Cricket Tournament and 
Punjab reached the penultimate 
stage in the matches which 
finished on March 21. 

Gopalan Trophy: The Tamil 
Nadu Cricket Association won 
the Gopalan Trophy for the 
second successive year when th^i 
scored an innings victory over 
the Ceylon Cricket Board at 
Colombo on March 26. 

SCmres: Ceylon: 131 and 147 
Tamil Nadu: 287. 


ATHLETICS 

t 

All-India Meet: Services 
won the men’s team title in the 
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AlWndia Athletic Meet hdd 
at Madras on March 25 and 
26 Services collected 84 points. 
Railwa>s were second with 46 
points Railways claimed the 
women’s team championship 
with 61 points against 28 of 
Mysore who got the second 
position 

Two national records were 
shatleied Bihar’s Jugraj Singh 
hca\cd the brass to a distance 
of 17 ^4 metres to win the shot 
put The national rccoid of 
17 24 was held by ioginder 
Singh Y R S Reddv ol Rail¬ 
ways flung tlie javelin to a dis¬ 
tance of 67 42 metres cnoi- 
hniling the existing rccoid of 
67 32 set by Piiiam Sinch of 
Police in 1969 

Selection for Olympics. I he 
following SIX athletes have been 
selected to represent India in 
the Munidi Woild Olympic 
Games Mdhiudei Cull 

(tuple /limp) VS Chauhan 
(decatli’oit) Idwaid Sequeira 
(1600 nutn\ and 5,0(X) metres), 
Jiigrij Singh (shot put), Sri ram 
Singh (8(X) metres) and Pa’v^cn 
Kumar (dtseus thio\s) 

New World Marks: Victoi 
Saneeve ol the Soviet Union 
set a new world best pcilor- 
mance to win the gold medal m 
the men’s triple )unip at flic 
Luropean Indoor Athletic 
( hampionships at Grenoble on 
Maich 11 Sancev's leap of 
16 97 bettered his picvious best 
by two centimetres 

Jn the same championships, 
Tira Schmidt of bast Germany 
created a new world lecord in 
high jump when she cleared 
190 metres beating by one 
centimetre the previous best 
held by Austrian Iiona Giisen- 
bauer 


WEIGHTLIFnNG 

National Championships; Ser¬ 
vices claimed the team title m 
the 24th National Weightlifting 
Championships which concluded 
at Poona on March 28. They 


thus carried away the Burdwan 
Trophy which was in the pos¬ 
session of the Railways 

World Records: Boris 
Pavlov of the Soviet Union 
set two woiId wcighlliflmg re¬ 
cords in the Iiglit-hcavywcight 
division at llalstad on March 
13 Ue lifted a record total of 
512 5 kilos and also set a jerk 
record of 198 kilos 

Vasily Alexeyev of the 
Soviet Union, often called “(he 
strongest man on earth”, ic- 
gained the woild weightlifting 
record which he lost ictenlly 
to Rudolf Mam? of Wist 
Germany 

At an iiUcin.itioiial weight¬ 
lifting contest at Bollamcs 
(Sweden) on March 20 Alexeyev 
picssed '’31 5 kilos which is 
one kilo more t) in Mang’s 
recoid, and some minutes latci 
he incieased the woild maik in 
the •.upcr-hcavy weight class !(' 
235 5 kilos 

BOXING 

National C hampionships 
The mighty Services boxeis 
ictained the national title, 
winning 10 out of II bouts in 
the 18(h National Boxing 
Championships which concluded 
at Hyderabad on April 2 
Railways fimslied runners up 
and Steel Plants got the thud 
place 

Cailos Moivon of Argen¬ 
tina retained liis woild middle¬ 
weight boxing title with a 
controve> sial hfth-round tech¬ 
nical knockout over chaliengci 
Denny Moyer of the United 
States at Rome on Match 6 

Rafael Hcrrcia became the 
woild’s new bantamweight 
boxing champion on Maich 
19 when he knocked out defend¬ 
ing monarch Ruben Olivaies 
in the eighth lound of a 
scheduled 15-roimdcrat Mexico 
City 

Alfonso “Peppernant” 
Fraser of Panama won the 
world welterweight boxing title 


at Pana City on M^h 10 
with a unanimous points victory 
over the holder, Nicolino Locche 
of Argentina 

VOIvLEYBALL 

Joseph Iropby: Border 

Security Force, Jullund’ur, re¬ 
tained the M M Joseph Memo¬ 
rial Trophy, defeating State 
Bank of India. Madras, by 
thiee games to one, in the AJl- 
India Volleyball Tournament 
at Palai on March 5 BSF won 
15-6, 12-15, 15-8, 15-6 

GOLF 

Indian Championship: Brian 
Ones of Australia won the 1972 
Indian Open Golf diampion- 
shipat Calcutta on March 19. 
He defeated Ben Aida of the 
Philippines by two stiokes for a 
ciiniiilative scoic of 282 

SWIMMING 

Palk Stiaits Nathubhai 
Pahade, the 46-> car-old swim¬ 
mer from Giqaiat, swam across 
the 29 km Palk Stiaits m 18 
houis 30 minutes on March 22. 

Pahade, who cnlcied the 
sea at 4 30 am ini March 21 
at Talumannai in Ceylon, 
rtaelicd Dhanushkodi.thc Indian 
end of the Straits, at 11 pm on 
March 22 

CYCIING 

National Championships: 

Bihar retained the men's team 
title with a tally ol 32 points in 
the27tb National Cycling Cham¬ 
pionships which concluded at 
Hyderabad on March 29 The 
other championship winners 
weie : 

Womei Orissa 

Gills Madhya Pradesh 

Junior Boys Rajasthan 

Bihar set a new national 
record in 1600 metres time 
trial with a liming of 2 minutes 
17 3 seconds Ihis was 4 2 
seconds better than the pie- 
vious best of Punjab. (M L K ) 
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Gandhian Thought 



Gandhiji’s conception of 
democracy added something to 
the meaning assigned to the terjii 
in treatises on political systems. 
He interpreted it as signifying 
the ‘swaraj of the masses’. 
As in every other sphere, here 
too he assigned prime impor¬ 
tance to the individual, and 
visualized a democracy which 
should grow from the grass¬ 
roots level rather than being 
imposed from above. He .said, 
“True democracy cannot be 
worked by twenty men sitting 
at the centre. It has to be work¬ 
ed from below by tlie people of 
every village.’’ 

He wanted Ijidia to evolve a 
democracy without violence 
through mass clfort and mass 
education on a voluntary basis 
with the sole aim of the service 
of the lowlie.st so that equal 
opportunities are assured for 
both the strong as well as the 
weak. In his opinicni, the so- 
called democratic regimes of the 
West showed nothing but patro¬ 
nising regard for the weak and 
thus cloaked imperialistic ten¬ 
dencies like fascism. 


Gandhiji saw non-violence 
as a basic requirement of demo¬ 
cracy. He said, “1 hold that 
democracy cannot be evolved 
by forcible methods. The spirit 
of democracy cannot be imposed 
from without. If has to come 
from within.” He was not pre¬ 
pared to accept the view that non¬ 
violence could be practised by 
individuals only and never by 


An Enlightened Democracy 

“yf popular Stale can never act in advance of public 
opinion. If it goe.s against it, it will he destroyed. Demo¬ 
cracy, disciplined and enlightened, is the finest thing in 
the world. A democracy prejudiced, ignorant, .superstitious, 
will land it.self in chaos and may ht self-destroyed." 


nations composed of individuals. 
According to him. states which 
chose dcnuKTacy but refused to 
become non-violent were bound 
to turn totalitarian because the 
natural corollary to the accep¬ 
tance ami adoption of violence 
as a part of state policy “would 
be to remove all opposition 
through the suppres.sion or ex¬ 
termination of the antagonists.” 

He was of the view that in 
a vast country like India, there 
should be enough room for all 
schools of thought, and that 
unless we wanted the arbitra¬ 
tion of a third party, i.c., 
foreign domination, we must set¬ 
tle our differences amicably. 
He wanted the rule of the majo¬ 
rity only to the extent it could 
be regarded as an expression 
of the eolleclive social will. Ho 
was not prepared to put up with 
any coercion on the part of 
the majority. Instead, he wanted 
the minority to be brought 
round by gentle persuasion and 
argument. In no situation did 
he want the people to act like 
sheep. In matters involving 
questions of principle, he up¬ 
held the right of the minority 
to act differently from the 
majority as, in his opinion, that 
was the only way individual 
liberty of opinion and action 
could be protected. 

In his scheme of things, 
individual freedom had the 
highest place becau.se otherwise 
it cannot be possible for a man 
to voluntarily surrender him¬ 


self completely to the service 
of society. Therefore, he held 
that no society, much less a 
democratic society, could be 
built on a denial of individual 
freedom. 

But the individual freedom 
he advocated was not the un¬ 
restricted individualism which 
is the law of the jungle. He 
wanted the votaries of demo¬ 
cracy to learn “to strike a mean 
between individual freedom and 
social re.straint.” He wanted 
individuals in a democracy to 
be disciplined, selfless and 
capable of adjusting their in¬ 
dividualism to the requirements 
of social progress. Above all, 
he demanded understanding 
and tolerance without which 
democracy has no meaning. 
He said, ‘Tf we want to culti¬ 
vate the true spirit of demo¬ 
cracy we cannot afford to be 
intolerant. Intoleiance betrays 
want of faith in one’s cause.” 
He considered it as the very 
essence of democracy that every 
person should represent all the 
varied interests which compose 
the nation. 

This may not, however, 
be taken to mean that he ruled 
out special repre.sentation for 
special interests. He recognised 
the need for providing special 
safeguards wherever necessary, 
but looked on it as one of the 
imperfections which arc in¬ 
herent in every system including ’ 
democracy. 
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Status of Malacca Straits 

Concern Over Chinese Attitude 


V.M. Nalr 


^OLD war eddies arc begin- 
^ ning to churn up the placid 
waters of the Straits of Malacca, 
posing a bigger navigational 
hazard than the submerged 
rocks and shallows of this 
“South-East Asian Suez”. 
Danger signals liavc been raised 
in Moscow and Peking, Tokyo 
and Djakarta. Singapore aiid 
Kuala Lumpur arousing fears 
of a big-power confrontation 
on the high seas. At stake is 
t h e freedom ol' navigation 
through the 3()0-c’iIe water¬ 
way, the shortest route between 
the Indian and the Pacilie 
Oeeans .and the right of the 
super-powers to send their 
naval vessels to East Asian 
trouble-spots through the Straits 
without first securing the per¬ 
mission of Indonesia and Malay¬ 
sia (which recently claimed 
sovereignty over tliis vital sea 
lane). 

The Straits of Malacca and 
Singapore have for long been 
regarded as an international 
waterway. Eying between (he 
Indonesian island of Sumatra 
and Malaysia to the East and 
between the Indonesian Rhio 
Archipelago and Singapore, the 
Straits link the Indian Ocean 
”with the South China Sea and 
the Pacific. World shipping 
has used the lane without hind¬ 
rance for centuries. In recent 
years the Straits have become the 
busiest waterway in South- 
East Asia, with over 100 ships 
using it every day. 

For the .Tapancse, free access 
to the Straits is vital because 
about 90% of their oil supplies 
are brought by giant tankers 
through the waterway. Closure 
of the Straits to super-tankers, 

1972 


us proposed by Indonesia and 
Malaysia, would mean higher 
transport costs because the 
other route is a circuitous one 
round the Indonesian archi¬ 
pelago. The Russians and the 
Americans arc equally interested 
m unrestricted passage for their 
naval vessels. Singapore has 
an economic interest in keeping 
the Straits open. Most of tlie 
ships passing through call at 
Singapore and any diversion of 
the tratiic would afl'cet llie 
Republic's economy. 

Claim 

The cm rent eojUiiivcrsy 
stems from the decision of 
Malaysia and Indonesia to extend 
their territorial waters to 12 
miles. This automatically brought 
the Straits under theii joint juris¬ 
diction. The Straits arc nc- 
wJierc vNidcr than 24 miles 
except for a short mid-way 
stretch. In many places, the 
territorial waters of the (wo 
Governments overlap. 

On November lo last, 
Djakarta and Kuala Lumpur 
formally staked their claim to 
the Straits. A joint statement 
issued after discussions between 
Malaysia. Singapore and Indo¬ 
nesia listed foul points on which 
the three Govcrnnicnls hatl 
reached agreement ; (I) the 
safety of navigation m the Stra¬ 
its of Malacca and Singapore 
should be the responsibility of 
the concerned coastal States. 

(2) there was need for tripartite 
co-operation on the safely of 
navigation in the (wo Straits ; 

(3) the three Stales should set 
up a joint body to co-ordinate 
these efforts ; and (4) the prob¬ 
lem of safety of navigation and 


the question of internulioiiali- 
zation of the Straits are two 
separate issues. 

Indonesia a n d Malay.sia, 
the statement said, “agreed that 
the Straits of Malacca and Singa¬ 
pore arc n ot international 
Straits fully recognizing their 
use for international .shipping 
111 accordance with the principle 
of “innocent passage”. Singa¬ 
pore only “took note” of this 
stand, without endorsing it. 

The statement caused a 
II utter in maritime circles. 
Tokyo was p.trticularly alarmed. 
The Japanese who use the water¬ 
way more than any other South- 
East Asian nation have been 
seeking the co-operation of 
interested Stales in dredging the 
Straits to make them safe for 
bigger tankers. 7 he Indonesians 
and the Malaysians have been 
lukewarm to the proposal ; 
w'ith their take-over of the res¬ 
ponsibility for the safely of 
navigation, it was clear that 
Japan’s request would receive 
even less attention. 

IndoncMa a n d Malaysia 
claim that deepening the Stra¬ 
its for use by super-tankers 
would merea.se the chances of 
pollution, thereby affecting the 
fishing industry. An accident 
to a big oil-tanker is'enough to 
make the beaches unusable and 
deprive thousands of fishermen 
of their livelihood. The 
Straits arc already congested 
and. in the infcrcsis of safety, 
the bigger vessels should take 
the longer route round Sumatra. 

Fear of pollution is not the 
only reason for the reluctance 
to dredge the Straits. The 
growing Soviet naval presence 
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in the Indian Ocean has caused 
concern in Kuala Lumpur and 
Djakarta. Britain formally 
pulled out of the region last 
November and the Indonesians 
and Malaysians seem not at all 
keen to see the Soviet Union 
fill the' vacuum. 

The move could also benefit 
Indonesia, by diverting bigger 
vessels to patronize the Tjilat- 
jap port, being built with Aus¬ 
tralian assistance on the south 
coast of Java. This would 
affect .Singapore but that pros¬ 
pect does not worry Malaysia 
or Indonesia. Indeed, both 
Governments arc currently 
trying to reduce their dependence 
on Singapore. 

Allies 

Despite their concern, 
the Japanese initially chose to 
maintain diplomatic silence in 
the hope that neither Govern¬ 
ment would forcibly block the 
Straits. Tokyo became bolder 
only after it found an une.speeted 
ally in the Soviet Union. Dur¬ 
ing his recent visit to Japan, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Gromyko, assured the Japanese 
that Moscow too considered 
the Straits an international 
waterway. The Russians also 
made it clear that they did not 
recognize the two Governments’ 
decision to e.xtend their terri¬ 
torial waters to 12 miles. 

At this point, Peking decided 
to plunge into the fray. The 
New C h i n a News Agency 
criticized the Soviet stand 
saying that the demand for 
internationalization of the 
Straits was an "absurdity”. 
The Soviet stand, according to 
the Chinese, encroached on the 
sovereignty of the States on 
both sides of the Straits. The 
move was part of the wider 
strategy of “Soviet social 
imperialism” to “b u i 1 d up 
naval hegemony in the vast area 
from the Black Sea, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Red Sea, the Indian 
Ocean, the West Pacific to the 


Sea of japan”, the Chinese 
charged. 

Japan in the meantime for¬ 
mally rejected the Indonesian- 
Malaysian claim. The Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Takeo Fukiida, 
told the Diet that Japan would 
insist on the principle of free 
passage through the .Straits. 
His Government was concerned 
over the moves to controf the 
passage of ships through the 
waterway which Japan viewed 
as an international sea lane, 
Mr. Fukuda said. 

The USA has so far not 
taken any official stand on the 
controversy. Its role is that of 
an amused bystander. No 
doubt Washington will be un¬ 
happy over any attempt to 
stop its naval vessels from using 
the Straits, but there js little 
likelihood of this happening. 
The USA had a lead over the 
Soviet Union in developing 
and consolidating its influence 
in the region. Both Djakarta 
and Kuala Lumpur can be 
expected to look the other way 
when the Seventh Fleet war¬ 
ships sail through. 

Indeed, this was what hap¬ 
pened last December when the 
American nuclear c a r r i c r, 
USS Enterprise, and several 
escorting vessels sailed through 
the Straits towards the Bay of 
Bengal during the Indo-Pakis- 
lani war. The two Govern¬ 
ments insist that under the 
principle of innocent passage, 
they have the right to block 
warships from using the water¬ 
way during a war in which they 
are not directly involved. The 
Indo-Pakistani crisis was one 
such conflict and while neither 
Government could have forcibly 
st<ipped the Enterprise from 
sailing through, there was not 
even a murmur of protest over 
the U.S. move. But Soviet 
naval vessels which sailed to 
the Bay of Bengal following the 
Enterprise also used the Straits. 

The Soviet decision to take 
sides in this controversy could 


afiect their campaign to get & 
foothold in South-East Asia. 
Dormant distrust of Soviet 
expansionism may surface in 
both Indonesia and Malaysia. 
As non-aligned countries, the 
two arc far from happy over the 
prospect • of a Sino-Soviet 
confrontation at their door-step. 

What is significant is that 
barring China, no country has 
supported t h e Indonesian- 
Malaysian claim. Most mari¬ 
time powers seem to endorse 
the Soviet stand in private. The 
Australians have avoided any 
public stand, but concede in 
private that they do not accept 
any regulatory measures. The 
Americans are .slated to be of 
the same view, but seem inclined 
to let the Russians and the Chi¬ 
nese thrash it out without giving 
either a helping hand. 

While no acceptable solu¬ 
tion is in sight, there arc signs 
of a hardening of attitudes on 
both sides. Malay.sja and 
Indonesia have hinted at possible 
regulatory measures to control 
trailic. Dr. Tun Ismail, 
Malaysian Deputy Premier, 
sounded a warning, after a 
recent visit to Djakarta, against 
those who insist that the Straits 
form an international sea lane. 
Malaysia had ways of enforc¬ 
ing its control to sec that the 
Straits are used only for innocent 
passage, he said. A senior 
Malaysian official has now sug¬ 
gested the establishment of a 
Malacca Straits Authority, 
similar to the Suez Canal Autho¬ 
rity and that ships sailing through 
should be asked to pay a levy. 
The Russians have sent a high- 
ranking diplomat, Mr. L.T. 
Mcndclevitch, to Djakarta and 
Kuala Lumpur to urge them not 
to precipitate a crisis. TTie 
Russians however are not 
prepared to accept the Indo- 
nesian-Malaysian claim. 

Appeal 

The Singapore Foreign 
Minister, Mr. S. Rajaratnam, 
(Cotitd. on page 623)i 
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What is Cosmochemistry ? 


t>r. K.!*. Kajappan Nalr 


Dr. Herzbcrg’s Contribution 

The 1971 Nobel Prizes for 
physics and chemistry went to 
Professor Dennis Gabor, 71, 
a British pioneer of three 
dimensional imagery and Ger¬ 
hard Herzbcrg, a German- 
born Canadian scientist res¬ 
pectively. With the award of 
the prize to Herzbcrg, the world 
has honoured a renowned 
physicist, chemist and astro¬ 
physicist. He was chosen by 
the Swedish Royal Academy of 
Sciences “for his contributions 
to the knowledge of electronic 
structure and geemetry of mole¬ 
cules, p'articularly free radicals”. 
(Free radicals are reactive frag¬ 
ments of molecules that lake 
part in chemical reactions). 
According to the citation, ‘‘Dr. 
Herzberg’s ideas and discoveries 
stimulated the whole modern 
development of chemistry, from 
chemical kinetics to cosmoche¬ 
mistry.” 

What is cosmochemistry? 
How can we study the chemistry 
of cosmos? We can do that 
only through the rays of light 
coming from the far off cosmos 
and the ensuing spectral features. 
Since the discovery of the spec¬ 
trum by Sir Isaac Newton in 
1666, new fields of application 
of the knowledge of the spectra 
have opened. 

Spectroscopy (study of spec¬ 
tra) encompasses two fields of 
knowledge. On the one hand 
spectra are used as an analyti¬ 
cal tool to detect the quantity 
and quality of elements or their 
compounds in various unknown 
substances under various condi¬ 
tions. On tlie other hand, the 
study of the structure of spectra 
allows us to obtain information 
about the structure of atoms 
and molecules. Gerhard Herz- 



berg has done commendable 
work in both the fields. The 
use of spectroscopy in astro¬ 
nomy and astrophysics falls 
mainly in the first category and 
in the words of Herzbcrg, the 
subject can be conveniently 
called Astrochemistry or Cosmo¬ 
chemistry. Besides leading to 
the detection of various mole¬ 
cules on stars, planets and 
comets, in the upper atmos¬ 
phere and in interstelhir space, 
detailed analysis of the spectra 
enable us to reach definite con¬ 
clusions concerning the physical 
conditions in those objects. 
Jt also helps accurate determi¬ 
nation of distances bctw'een 
stars and their velocities and 
yields a wealth of other infor¬ 
mation about the Universe. 
Her/berg's contributions in 
both these spheres are un¬ 
paralleled in the scientific world. 

Cosmochemistry and Planetary 
Atmosphere 

A planet is a solid body 
having no light or heat of its 
own. We know of nine planets 
in our solar system, viz.. Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and 
Pluto. All of these move round 
the sun. Before the spectra of 
other planetary atmospheres arc 
studied, it is essential to study 
the earth’s atmosphere and its 
absorption and emission spec¬ 
tra. A large part of radiation 
from extra-terrestrial bodies is 
absorbed while passing through 
the earth’s atmosphere. The 
spectra of planets are almost 
exclusively absorption spectra, 
that is, we simply see the spec¬ 
trum of reflected sunlight, modi¬ 
fied bv the presence of absorp¬ 
tion features produced by the 
constituents of the atmosphere 
of the planet. It is well known 


that the earth’s atmosphere is 
opaque to radiations of wave¬ 
lengths shorter than 2900 A 
(lA-10*** cm.). The opaque¬ 
ness at wavelengths less than 
2900 A is partly due to ozone, 
which lias a maximum concen¬ 
tration at a height of 20 to 30 
km. above the earth’s surface. 
The other absorbing molecules 
in tlie earth’s atmosphere are 
Oa and Na, HgO and CO,. 

On moonless nights, the 
earth's atmosphere gives feeble 
illumination. Many investiga¬ 
tions have been made of the 
light of the night sky and efforts 
arc in progress to understand 
the emitted electromagnetic 
radiation, l-rom the work done 
so far. It appears that the majo¬ 
rity of the emission spectra of 
earth’s atmosphere are mole¬ 
cular in origin, and part of it 
is attributed to atoms. Some¬ 
times forbidden lines (transitions 
whicli arc allowed only in 
certain conditions) are observed. 
These are not easily reproduced 
in the laboratory. The spectra 
arc produced in the upper layers 
of the atmosphere and their 
study gives important informa¬ 
tion about the physical and 
chemical conditions of these 
layers. The spectra of ‘aurorae’ 
display more prominent features 
than tliosc of the night sky. The 
main features of the auroral 
spectrum except' for the for¬ 
bidden lines are very similar 
to those of hollow cathode dis¬ 
charge in nitrogen. The tem¬ 
perature of the atmospheric 
layers in which the auroral or 
nigJd sky emission takes place 
can in principle be determined 
from the intensity distribution 
in the bands. 

It would now seem that the 
absorption bands due to certain 
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molecules in the earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere make cosmochemistry 
rather difficult since it would 
make impossible the detection 
of these same absorption bands 
in planetary spectra. Fortuna¬ 
tely, the Doppler effect will give 
rise to a lack of precise coin¬ 
cidence of the bands from tlie.se 
two sources. (The Doppler 
effect is a phenomenon of the 
change in the observctl wave¬ 
length (or frequency) of a 
source of radiation when there 
is a relative motion between it 
and the observer, if a source 
of light of wavelength is 
moving in the line of sight with 
velocity F relative to the obser¬ 
ver, the apparent wavelength, 
A, measured by the observer 
will be A A„( 1 ± F/c) where 
c is the velocity of light. Motion 
of Uic source away from the 
observer produces a red shift 
and vice versa.) 

Since the velocity of light 
is very great, the spectral 
shift brought about in ordinary 
cases is extremely small. But 
in the case of extra-terrestrial 
bodies, the velocities arc great 
enough for the detection of the 
shift. Over and above the in¬ 
formation obtained about the 
absorbing elements, the velo¬ 
cities of the source (extra-ter¬ 
restrial bodies) can be calculated 
by measuring the Doppler shift. 
Just as in the case of the moon, 
no additional absorption has 
been observed in the case of the 
planet Mercury and thus v^c 
must conclude that it has no 
atmosphere. 

A study of Venus shows 
very characteristic strong absorp¬ 
tion bands of COj. By com¬ 
parison with laboratory experi¬ 
ments, using very long absorbing 
paths, the amount of CO, above 
the reflecting layer of the atmo¬ 
sphere was estimated to be of the 
order of 1 Km. at atmospheric 
pressure. Bands of 
and COO>* have also been found 
in the Venus spectrum and the 
abundance ratios of and 

Ois/QW which they indicate arc 


about tlie same as on earth 
(C^* and arc isotopes of 
Carbon and Oxygen). Thus a 
study through cosmochemistry 
enables us to understand the 
chemical composition and physi¬ 
cal conditions of the heavenly 
bodies. According to observa¬ 
tions made by Belton, Hunter, 
Spinrad and Shawl in 1966, 
there is 0 ()06 gm. HaO/cm.* in 
the Venus atmosphere. In 
1967 the presence of CO and 
C'l^O was established with the 
aid of high resolution Fourier 
Spectroscopy. These arc sup¬ 
posed to be produced by photo¬ 
lysis of COj. 

Is there any atmosphere on 
Mars? Will Mariners and Mars 
bring some new information 
about the Martian atmosphere? 
These are things to be seen later. 
The detection of the principal 
constituents of the atmosphere 
of Mars is taking much longer 
than it did m the case of Venus. 
By stutlics of the Doppler shift 
in the spectriun in 1964, the 
Oj content in Mars was cstab- 
lisJied as 70 cm. atm., and the 
water content was estimated to 
have been 0'0014 gm./cm.®. Let 
us hope the Mariners and Mars 
Will acquaint us better with the 
atmosphere of Mars and the 
pos.sibility of life in that planet. 

The variable appearance of 
the surfaces of the outer planets 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune immediately siigge.sts 
that they have extensive atmos¬ 
pheres. The spectra of all 
these planets show the presence 
of methane. Jn view of the 
low density of the atmospheres 
of these planets, the presence on 
them of a large amount of 
hydrogen is considered possible. 
However the presence of hydro¬ 
gen is rather difficult to 
detect since it does not have a 
permanent dipole moment and 
hence an infrared spectrum 
(infrared spectrum is obtained 
only for substances which have 
a permanent dipole moment, 
which is a measure of charge 
distribution). It was Herzberg 


who ol»eryed a quadrupok 
spectrum for hydrogen in the 
laboratory as well as in the 
planetary atmosphere. It was 
established by Spinrad in 1963 
that a large amount of hydrogen 
is present in the atmosphere of 
outer planets.' 

Comets 

Throughout ancient his¬ 
tory, the appearance of comets 
has frightened people. tven 
now, the appearance of comets 
is believed to be a bad omen. 
Comets are unique objects in 
the solar system. Unlike planets, 
their orbits arc highly eccentric. 
Many of the properties ot 
comets, their activity m pro¬ 
ducing gaseous Ians and jets, 
their shape, luminosity and their 
spectra depend on the Jielio- 
centric distance. The comets 
difl'er greatly in their ability to 
generate gaseous matter out of 
their nuclei and in different 
comets, the constituents may 
differ in their properties. Lven 
in the same cornel, the consti¬ 
tuents may vary in siiece.ssivc 
appearances. The nucleus of a 
comet is assumed to be a collec¬ 
tion of meteorites and the spectra 
observed from comets result from 
the gases in the head and tail. 
These gases arc released from 
solid particles under the in¬ 
fluence of solar radiation. Tlie 
comet does not possess its 
magnificent head and the beauti¬ 
ful tail when it is away from the 
Sun. The head and the tail 
appear when the comet comes 
closer to Jupiter and Mars res¬ 
pectively. When the Comet 
nears the Sun, it sheds small 
solid particles as well as gases 
and the Sun’s radiation pressure 
pushes the smallest of these 
particles away from the Sun 
forming them into a dust tail. 
The molecules whose spectra 
have been identified in the head 
are Cj, CN, C„ OH, NH, 
CH+ and NHj while in the tail 
the presence of CO+, No+. CH+ 
and CO«+ has been established. 
A well known strong groUp of 
bands about 4050 A had puzzled 
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scientists for a long time. In 
1965 Herzberg and collabora¬ 
tors discovered that this biind 
could be attributed to the pre¬ 
sence of Cj radical. 

Stars and Interstellar Medium 

The study of spectra enables 
us to gather more knowledge 
about stars. In addition to the 
information regarding the sur¬ 
face temperature and chemical 
composition of stars, the dis¬ 
tances between them and tJicir 
velocities, can be very conve¬ 
niently determined with its help. 
Many questions about the struc¬ 
ture and history of a galaxy can 
be answered only through ihc 
accurate placement of individual 
stars which can only be deter¬ 
mined by spectroscopic means. 
The stars are classified into dif¬ 
ferent classes according to their 
spectra., 

It has long been known that 
the space betw^een the stars is 
not completely empty but con¬ 
tains a very tenuous gas of a 
density amounting to roughly 
I atom per cm.*. 


OT5P) in interstellar space. This 
is not only a precursor of chloro¬ 
phyll but is also remarkably 
similar to it. Dr, Johnson 
worked for 18 years to identify 
the nitrogen bearing hydro¬ 
carbons that appear among the 
hydrogen clouds in interstellar 
space and finally succeeded 
after analysing the spectral lines 
surrounding a hot young star 
in the constellation Orion. I'hc 
California spcetroscopist be¬ 
lieves that this is one of the first 
clues of the building blocks of 
life in the Universe, 

Man has thioughout the 
ages looked up at the stars and 
the sky with wonder and tried 
to understand this limitless 
structure of the Universe. The 
present age of specU oscopy and 
cosniochemislry has given him 
power to scan the skies and 
possibly unravel the great 
mystery which the Universe is (o 
this day. 

It is befitlirig at this juncture 
that a scientist who has devoted 
his life to studying the mysteries 
of Universe by looking at flic 


structure of molecule and radi* 
cals in the laboratory and from 
extra-terrestrial sources is crown¬ 
ed with the highest award of the 
world. The author of more than 
200 publications in this field, Dr, 
Herzberg has written several 
bookson Molecular Spectroscopy 
and his works arc considered 
to be classics for the students of 
Molecular Physics. 

Dr. Herzberg was born in 
Hamburg. After obtaining his 
doelorafe at t h e Technical 
University of Darmstadt, he 
studied at Goettingen and Bristol, 
l.ngland. He Was Re.search 
Professor of Physics in Saskat¬ 
chewan from 19.^5-1945, then 
spent three years as Professor 
o( Spedroscopy at Yerkes Obser¬ 
vatory, ('hicago. He moved to 
National Research Council 
(NRC) of Canada. Ottawa in 
1949 and is still active there. 
He was Director of the Pure 
Physics Division until his re¬ 
tirement two vears ago. Let 
Herzberg's leadership be an 
example (o the younger scien¬ 
tists. 


The question of the chemical 
composition of space has been 
a headache for astronomers and 
physicists for the last thirty 
years. Even today, there are 
some puzzles outstanding. In¬ 
formation regarding the compo¬ 
sition can be obtained only from 
the rays of light coming from the 
media. Both absorption and 
emission spectra have been 
studied. The most important 
feature of tlic emission spectrum 
is the well-known Balmer scries 
of hydrogen showing that atomic 
hydrogen is a major constituent 
of the interstellar medium. The 
other lines identified are of 
Na, Fe, Ca+ and Ti+, 21 cm. 
line of hydrogen (in the radio 
region) and a group of four 
lines of OH radical. 

In October 1971. a Califor¬ 
nia scientist, Dr. Fred H. 
Johnson, claimed to have 
observed a new compound 
magnesium (etrabenzporphine 


Status of Malacca Sti 

apparently worried over the 
mounting tension, has urged 
restraint on all sides. “Ihc 
real problems could well be 
lost sight of once the question 
of the Straits of Malacca and 
Singapore is diverted by eold 
war considerations." However. 
Mr. Rajaratnam left little doubt 
about Singapore’s stand: 
"Wc believe this lane should be 
freely accessible to all nations 
without discrimination." 

So long as the dispute is 
limited tb vocal claims and 
counter-claims, there is little 
danger of a confrontation. 
Diplomatic observers are, how¬ 
ever, worried over the possible 
moves by Djakarta and Kuala 
Lumpur to enforce their control 
over the Straits. Neither 
Government has the military 
strength to enforce its decision 
and it is here that observers 


lits (Coutd. from page 620) 

see tlic danger of intervention 
by other Powers. The main 
worry is over the Chinese atti¬ 
tude. 

A lasting solution to the 
dispute may have to be worked 
out at t ii c U.N.-sponsored 
law' of the Seas Conference 
next )ear. As the Singapore 
Foreign Minister pointed out, 
the status of the Malacca 
Straits cannot be tackled in 
isolation. There . are about 
114 other Straits whose status 
will have to be settled now that 
many countries favour exten¬ 
sion of their territorial waters 
to 12 miles or more. The 
legal issues arc too complicated. 
Whether Malaysia and Indonesia 
will patiently await an inter¬ 
national agreement before en¬ 
forcing their claim remains to 
be seen. 

{Courie.sy : The Statesman) 
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The Sino-U.S. Duet: 

Role of Economic Compulsions 


Commentator 


'T'HE saying that economics 

lies at the heart of politics 
everywhere embodies a pro¬ 
found truth which has been 
forcefully illustrated once again 
in the process of defreezing 
presently under way in relatiojis 
between the U.S.A and China 
—tw'o big powers w'hich had 
been hardly on speaking terms 
with each other for jnore than 
two decades. There w'crc many 
factors which compelled U.S. 
policy-makers to revise their 
attitude towards Peking. Per¬ 
haps the most powerful of 
these was a common fear of 
growing Russian might. But 
no less insistent were certain 
economic compulsions created 
by the pattern of economic 
development in the post-war 
world. 

Amojig the allies in World 
War II, it was the U.S.A. 
alone which had been spared 
suffering the fate of becoming 
a theatre of war. Its economy, 
therforc, emerged largely unsca¬ 
thed from the catastrophe which 
had laid waste almost the whole 
of Europe. If anything, the 
war situation had served to 
give industrial production in 
the U.S.A. a big boost. As 
it emerged from the war, the 
U.S.A. found itself occupying 
a position of political primacy 
because it happened to be the 
most pow'crful country among 
the victors, and a po.sition of 
economic primacy because, hav¬ 
ing been away from the line of 
fire, its economy had actually 
benefited from the war in several 
ways. It was the only country 
which was in a position to 
come to the help of war-shat¬ 
tered Europe. It rose to the 
occasion and under the Mar- 
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shall Aid Programme, extended 
generous support to countries 
of Western Europe. 

It would be wrong to pre¬ 
sume, however, that the ins¬ 
piration behind the Marshall 
Aid programme was entirely 
altruistic. The programme was 
designed to subserve another 
purpose also—that of building 
a strong bulwark against the 
spread of the Communist 
sphere of influence or Com¬ 
munism which was looked 
upon in Washington with the 
greatest apprehension as the 
biggest threat facing the “free 
world” of which the U.S.A. 
had become the sclf-appoinlcd 
friend, guide, philosopher and 
protector. The ‘trade and aid’ 
strategy drawn up by the pohey- 
makers in Washington had. there¬ 
fore, a dual purpose—helping 
the West European countries 
in the task of post-war re¬ 
construction as well as consolidat¬ 
ing a U.S, sphere of influence 
across the Atlantic. 

The U.S.A. probably did 
n o t foresee that success in 
achieving one purpose, f.e. re¬ 
habilitation of the economy of 
Western Europe would tend 
to foil the attainment of its 
other purpo.se. As a matter 
of fact, the double-edged stra¬ 
tegy created other problems 
for the U.S.A. The war-ravag¬ 
ed economies of the West 
European countries rehabi¬ 
litated themselves to their pre¬ 
war level within a short time. 
Thereafter, with a higJi rate 
of domestic saving and fast 
capital accumulation, they came 
to pose a serious challenge to 
the economic primacy of the 
U.S.A. In 1958, six of them 


came together to form a Com¬ 
mon Market which will, before 
long, have ten members. The 
emergence of the European 
Common Market had far- 
reaching impact on the political 
and economic climate of the 
world. 

One of the problems which 
the U.S.A. came to face as a 
result of the emergence of the 
European Common Market was 
with regard to'its farm produce. 
All through the fifties, West 
Europe (including the E.C.M. 
countries) provided a good mar¬ 
ket for U.S. farm produce. 
But after the coming into being 
of E.C.M., imports of the com¬ 
modity were subjected to heavy 
tariffs in most of the European 
countries. The result was that 
these imports gradually tapered 
off. In the situation, the U.S.A. 
turned to under-developed 
countries like India. For nearly 
two decades, India served as 
a major market for U.S. farm 
surpluses. But recently, parti¬ 
cularly in the last two years, 
India too has substantially re¬ 
duced her imports of these 
commodities. In the circum¬ 
stances, the U.S.A. urgently 
needed to look for other mar¬ 
kets where its farm-produce 
could sell, and China offered 
a good alternative. 

Simultaneously, there were 
other circumstances which made 
a dialogue with China neces¬ 
sary.''’ Upto 1960, Washington’s 
attitude towards Peking had 
remained stiff and inflexible. 
Each side looked upon the other 
as its enemy No. 1. The con¬ 
frontation in Korea was pier- 
haps the only occasion when 
the two had come into contact 
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with dach other and that had 
left bitter memories. Typical 
of the U.S. attitude towards 
China was a rebuff adminis¬ 
tered by John Foster DulJes— 
that high-priest of anti-com- 
jiiunism—to Premier Chou Fn- 
lai. It is said that when Chou 
extended lus iiand to shake 
Dulles’ hand, the latter calmly 
folded his arms over the chest. 
That display of deliberate 
boorishness^as a measure of the 
contempt m which the com¬ 
munists generally and the 
Chinese particularly were held 
in Washington. But the Chinese 
were not looking to the Ameri¬ 
cans to give them recognition. 
They were hard at work them¬ 
selves to attain a position of 
strength where the whole world 
would feel obliged to take note. 

Right from 1949 when the 
Communists took orcr the main¬ 
land th'cy concentrated on 
building a strong economic 
and military base. Within a 


then in the U.S,A. a desire for 
seeking better relations with the 
most populous country in the 
world. The Americans were 
realizing in an increasing mea¬ 
sure that it was highly unrea¬ 
listic to Ignore a great country 
like China and impossible— 
even harmful - to keep it out 
of the U.N.O. The exigencies 
of an election yciu' hastened the 
process and the initiative taken 
by President Nixon in this 
matter was welcomed every¬ 
where. 

That of course did not 
mean that China was not in¬ 
terested in better relations with 
the U.S.A. It had even more 
to fear from the Soviet Union 
than the U.S.A., and stood 
in need of an ally \shose friend¬ 
ship could force the Soviet 
Union to stay ils hand. China 
also wanted to have access 


to highfy coihpka teeftho- ' 
logical and scientific know-how 
developed by the U.S.A. It 
also wanted the latter as a mar¬ 
ket for its exports, just as the 
U.S.A. could expect to sell 
some of its products to China. 

Presidest Nixon has been 
gradually easing the restrictions 
on his country's trade with 
China. The contacts established 
by him in Peking have 
opened up the possibilities of 
collaboration between the two 
countries in the spheres of 
science, technology and trade. 
The declaration i.ssucd in Pek¬ 
ing at the conclusion of Mr. 
Nixon’s visit said, “Both sides 
view bilateral trade as another 
area from which mutual bene- 
fi(s can be derived, and agieed 
tJiat economic relations are 
in the inicrci^is of the peoples 
of the two countries.” 


few years the country had made 
lemarkable progress in heavy 
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and bi.sic industries—especially 
steel, machinery, engineering 
and chemicals. Such was 
tlie temp o of industria¬ 
lisation and technical training 
achieved by the Communist re¬ 
gime that before long the Russian 
technicians who had come to 


a member of the team of Bangla 
Desh observers at the lI.N.O.’s 
26lh General Assembly session. 

Urs. Devaraj: who licads 
the ruling Congress ministry 
in Mysore is a science graduate 
who was a noted wrestler in 


time rose to be (he party Presi¬ 
dent in Punjab. He has also 
been a member of the Rajya 
Sabha for some time, and was 
once a minister in the Kairon 
Cabinet. 


help were rendered surplus. 
Even more remarkable were 
China’s achievements in build¬ 
ing her defence potential. 
She not only raised and trained 
a wcll-cquippcd modern army, 
but also acquired a great mea¬ 
sure of self-sufficiency in de¬ 
fence production. Chinese tech¬ 
nicians were quick in develop¬ 
ing a nuclear capability and 
in 1964 China secured the 
fifth place in the exclusive in¬ 
ternational nuclear club. 

The emergence of a strong 
China, the growing nuclear 
might of the Soviet Union, 
and the political and economic 
set-backs which the U.S.A. had 
been suffering hi Asia, Europe 
and elsewhere served to streng¬ 


his college career. Soon 
after completing education, he 
entered politics and was elected 
a member of the Mysore Re¬ 
presentative Assembly in the 
Maharaja’s lime at the early 
age of 26. He has been a member 
of the Mysoic Vidhan Sabha 
for more than 20 years n o w. 
After the Congress split in 1969, 
he had left the Congress (O) 
to join the ruling Congress. 
Under his leadership the ruling 
Congress swept the polls in 
the 1972 elections. 

Z a i I Singh, Giani : The 
new Chief Minister of Punjab 
will be 56 in May 1972. Fie 
started his political career as 
an Akali, but later moved over 
to the Congress and in course of 


Place 

Hongkong : The status of 
this British colony anti the 
Portuguese colony of Macao, 
came under discussion in the 
U.N. Group of the Decoloni¬ 
zation Committee in March, 
1972. The Chinese delegation 
to the U.N. had written to the 
Committee saying that Hong¬ 
kong and Macao were Chinese 
territory occupied by the British 
and the Portuguese. The 
letter said that Peking would 
deal with the problem on its own 
and that the U.N. had no right 
to discuss it. The Group 
accepted the Chinese stand and 
dropped Hongkong and Macao 
from its list. 
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Group Discussion 


Growing Power of Bureaucracy Needs to be Curbed 


7ho suhjcf! has a tokxamo to iomlllums ptesailntif i/i pm^iiHJay India 
Jim those who choosi u for disiusston Jioti/dpicfilah/v hme iotno gtoiindifii' 
m PiihliL AdmmisUation, Sociolot^) etc E\(n tnon than that, they should bo 
W(ll-iraii\d in the at! of maishaUtint whaiisei niatciiul tluv (an picsent, 
and of put tiny adois then point of mcw ckarl) loyontty and foire fulls 

No 1 : i nciidst f( is, a fact a pajliamcntarv dernociai.\ standing between the people 
that the powci of bureaucracy t!ie ministers wlio constitute iJie and the public scj vices I ven- 
in this countiy has been steadily political executive 7 here is ture to suggest that it is this 
glowing This will be amply aolhing inhcrenth wrone in misimdeistanding wliuh is at 
boinc out by a cursoiy glance at public scr\ants iiasing to shoiil- the root ol much tJuit is said to 
the changes in the tolc ot the dci a heaxici burden ut res- malign the buieaiiciaty in tins 
burcau^iiicN ovei the last quarter ponsibihly in a fice uuintry country Ii is calumny to 
century When wc weic being than in a colonial legime suggest that civil scivants in 
'joverned by the British, It was Bui succcsTul woikmg of the Indnuoiiimand uiibudledpowei 
the burcauciacy the called public services in a fiee country Perhaps my able fiicnd has not 
'steel-frame’of thccmpiic which pie-supposes .i large measure bothered to go through the 
helped mamtam the supiomacy of mutual understanding bet- tacts and figuies published jn 
of what was piimanly a police ween I he services and the public the piess from time to time 
state, or at best, a law and Ol del And as lai as India is concern- about the miinbci of pubhe 
slate fhic of the most im- ed the position is exactly the servants hauled up lor corrup- 
portanl tuiiclions of the steel- rcvcise Iheic is a laigc lion and other malpractices by 
flame was to ovei-awe the meaiujc of ‘ inisimiicTstanding” the Ccnfial Bureauol Invcstiga- 
subjects w'lth the might and between the buieainracv and tion He mav well feel tempted 
maicsiv of the Biiiish govern- the people The iotmer lias to say that whal 1 am saying 
ment Foi tfiat purpose the been dcstribcd <is “the same goes o>ilv to piove his point 
colonial newer had aimed it with okl buieauciacy minus dlicieiicv that coriiiptioii has increased 
enough povveis to be able to plus coiruption ” Fht civil set- Well! It proves nothing of the 
govern strongly and even ruth- vitc m India is very often sent An eminent expert like 
lessly When the country won ch uged withacting as a‘‘stumb- Paul 11 Appleby has expjessed 
freedom, the people of India line block ” That Ihc chaigc is the view that “India is one 
dcchircd their commitment to a not alw.ivs without lusidication of the do/en or so govcrii- 
w'elfare slate Ihis tiigccred is evident tiom the fact that n.cnts in which honesty has 
oil' a steady expansion of the even our Piime Munster has been earned to the highest 
States role in the economic felt constiained to sav tint IcvcIn ” My fiiend has put 
life ol the coimtrv Mean- bureaucracy m India needs to foj ward the argument that the 
while the buicauuacv, which be imbued with a sense of transition Irom slavery to 
had found it dilhcull to give up “commitmeiU'’ Thegrowfh of fiecdom and from a police 
the “stfiArtr nuu-baap'' attitude power without a matching im- state to a welfare state has^ 
which it lia'l inherited from provement in sense of res- helped in putting more power' 
It^ foreign ruleis avidly lapped ponsibililv is a dangerous por- m the hands of the bureaucrats, 
up the new dcciction of authority tent m any setting The growth Apparently this appears to be 
which came its wav in the form ol unbridled power m the hiinds true but he has conveniently 
of powers to issue permits of bureaucracy in India has ignored some other aspects of 
and iicenscs, to allot quotas, only served to increase coi- the changed situation. He has 
to administer wcifaic legislation rupiion and tJut itself is a very not referred to the woeful in- 
hke labour laws etc It has pressing reason for defining the cr^fhse of political interference 
thus become a dominant group limits of buieaucratic powci in in administration since the ad- 
m society As far as you and the country vent ot freedom Being new 

J arc concciiud, the bureau- ’ to power, political bosses m 

craev winch is the peimanent No. 2 ; As my friend Mr India have shown a tendency 
executive wield, much more No 1 just now said there is a towards tlirowmg their weight 
authority than its masters in large measure of misunder- about, thus adding to the 
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difficulties of public servants. 
The licenses, quotas and per¬ 
mits mentioned by my friend 
are favour s dispensed by 
political bosses at their ov-n 
sweet w'ill and not by petty 
bureaucrats. Day and mght our 
politicians keep lecturing public 
servants to look upon them¬ 
selves, not as rulers, but as ser¬ 
vants of tJie people. B u t 
many a public-spirited bureau¬ 
crat has discovered to his 
cost that the most important 
rule he must observe in dis¬ 
charging his duties is a mimstci 's 
sifari.\h. I daresay the bureau¬ 
cracy in India is no better 
and no worse than it is eisc- 
wlicrc. If ain class has gained 
strength in the n c vv order. 
It is the political bosses. It 
IS pointless to blame bureau¬ 
cracy. 

No. 3*: My predecessor 
has championed the cause of the 
poor, harassed bureaucrat in 
an eloquent manner. Bui w'ith 
all respect to him 1 may be 
allowed to say tliat he has taken 
a rather supeWicial view and re¬ 
peated slock arguments which 
bureaucrats usually pul for¬ 
ward whenever tlic li r e of 
criticism is directed at them. 
Such an approach would lead 
us nowhere. The bureaucracy 
forms a significant and essen¬ 
tial group within the body 
politic of a state. In order to 
sec things in the proper per¬ 
spective, we shall have to 
examine the role played by 
this group and the position 
;..chievcd by it vis-a-vis othei 
groups vying for manipulating 
the levers of power in a p o 1 i t y. 
Roughly, these other groups 
may be identified ils the poli¬ 
tical leadership, the commercial 
classes and the intelligentsia 
expressing itself ilirough the 
tnedium of a free press. If 
we have a careful look at the 
situation in India, we shall 
find that in the continuing 
tussle among these groups 
for access to real power, it 
is the bureaucrat who has come 


out bn top. He conies into 
contact with political leader¬ 
ship in the person of the 
Minister. Theoretically, the 
latter IS surely all-powertiil. 
But when dealing with his 
Secretariat. ' Jic is seriously 
handicapped because he is 
an amateur dealing with profes¬ 
sionals. It is no d o u b t 
for the Minister to lay down 
policy and pilot legislation, but 
the bureaucrat can and does 
subtly inlluciice that policy in 
Its formative stage, and even 
alter it lias been linalised, by 
his skill in rule-making, 
lie may well complain of minis¬ 
terial interference in his day- 
to-day working but as a matter 
t>f fad he may not be averse 
to such inicriercnce, because 
by obliging the Minister with 
some postings and transfers, 
ho can snioolJi his way to 
deriving other benefits. There 
are very few among our mostly 
quasi-educated a n d socially 
unsophisticated politicians who 
can get the better of the highly 
educated tribe of bureaucrats. 
As far as the bureaucrats’ 
tussle with ( li c commercial 
classes IS concerned, (he latter 
may and do soinetimes threaten 
the former by joining hands 
with the politicians but by and 
large they have to submit to the 
bureaucrats because of tiicir 
own greed and rapacity. A 
tax-collector and a shop-in.spec- 
tor are more formidable 
apparitions for a businessman 
than a Mini.ster. Regarding the 
inlcllcctuals or ilie challenge 
posed by a free press, that is 
almost non-existent in India 
because the press is mostly 
identified with big business. 
The result is, as Aiidrc Gide 
has described it. “the dicta¬ 
torship of tlie bureaucracy.” 
Where it can lead us was re¬ 
cently illustrated by what hap¬ 
pened in Pakistan where 
bureaucracy had succeeded in 
keeping the democratic processes 
thwarted for long years. In 
view of all this. I am sure 
all of us will endorse the pro¬ 


position before us without re¬ 
servations. 

No, 4. : I wdsh the glow¬ 
ing picture of the all-powerful 
bureaucrat so laboriously paint¬ 
ed by my friend Mr. No. 3 
had been true to life.. Had 
it been so, wc would not have 
had our Public Service C’ommis- 
sions ruefully reporting year 
after year that the country’s 
administrative services arc no 
longer attracting our bright boys, 
and most of them would any day 
prefer a job in a good business 
orgaiii/ation to joining the ranks 
of the bureaucracy. That i.s 
so because, with the passage 
of time the glamour has faded 
and the cJiunu has gone. The 
bureaucrat commajulcd some 
rc.speet when lie was the iustni- 
ment of the will of masters 
w'liosc own inlcgnlv was above 
reproach. Now he is looked 
upon as just am>llicr of a gang 
of thu^s. lie had some status 
in society when his salary en¬ 
abled Jiim to maintain a decent 
living .standard. Nowadays 
people know' that he is obliged 
to live in genteel poverty, and 
is not so “unapproachable” 
as he used to be. He starts 
on a salary of four hundred 
a month which any skilled 
artisan can get any where. 
My friend says that as an c.xpcrt, 
a bureaucrat is at an advantage 
as compared to the Minister 
who IS an amateur. What hap¬ 
pened to the ex-Chairman of 
India's Railway Board has not 
passed into history as yet. The 
way our politicians can mulct 
the comparatively defenceless 
civil servants after the latter 
have put in years of loyal and 
devoted service is aptly illus¬ 
trated by the recent move 
to deprive members of the 
Indian Civil Service of the 
privileges guaranteed to them 
by the Constitution of India. 
It is this group whom my 
friend has tried to depict as 
being engaged in trying to 
consolidate its power. What 

, {Contd on page 630) 
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Before the Interriew Board 


A Bundle of Contradictions 

Mr. Singh whom we see in action in the interview reproduced below' 
is a bundle of contradictions. He is endowed with a strong body but has a 
weak heart. He is highly educated but is not so well-informed ; has a presen¬ 
table personality hut no fire within. See how these things come to the surface 
in the personality test. 


{The candidate is tall and 
fa i r-complexioned and has 
close-cropped hair. He is wear¬ 
ing a rather flashy Incdi-shirt. 
Tram the chest pocket is dang¬ 
ling one leg of the frame of 
what may presumably he dark 
glas.ses. We notice that he has 
powerful biceps, not unlike those 
of a wrestler or gymnast. As 
he comes forward, we notice that 
he has a shuffling gait which 
makes him appear to he walk¬ 
ing and running at the same time. 
Small heads oj perspiration are 
glistening on his forehead. Pro¬ 
bably he is feeling somewhat 
nervous. The impression is con¬ 
firmed by the manner in which 
his gaze flits across the faces 
of Members of the Board who 
appear to be watching him all 
the time. As he approaches 
the table around which they are 
seated, he almost stumbles but 
then takes hold of the hack of 
a chair. He has a very red 
face as he steadies him.ielf] 

Candidate: {feeling rather 
embarrassed by the amused 
.smiles on the Members’ faces 
and addressing nobody in parti¬ 
cular) Good morning. 

Chairman: ( reassuringly) 
Good morning, Mr. Singh. 
{motioning him towards a chair) 
Please sit down. 

Candidate: {has meanwhile 
taken out a handkerchief and is 
wiping his brow). Thank you, 
Sir. {almost stumbles into a 
chair and grips Us arms). 

Chairman: (with a benign 
smile) You majf relax, Mr. 


Singh. We are just going to have 
a little chat with you. 

Candidate: (readjusting his 
position, and placing his hands 
by his side) I am all right. Sir. 
Tliank you (again squirms in 
the chair) 

Chairman: (solicitously) 
Would you like to have a 
glass of water? 

Candidate: (looks all the 
more embarrassed but then re¬ 
laxes) Thank you, Sir. 1 do feel 
a bit thirsty. 

A Member: You should say 
so then, (presses a button, 
and a peon appears) 

Candidate: {addressing i h e 
peon in Urdu) lik glass pance! 
{a pau.se—presently the peon 
returns with a glass of water — 
the candidate takes it from him 
and sips it...hands it hack and 
wipc.i bis mouth...he looks re¬ 
freshed and thanks the Chairman 
who just nods in response) 

Member: Now, Mr. Singh. 
To which place do you belong? 

Candidate: I b e 1 o n g to 
Motihari, Sir. 

Member: {trying to recol¬ 
lect) Hmm; 1 see. Isn’t that in 
Pillar? 

Candidate: {obviously at ease 
by now) Yes, Sir. It is in Bihar. 

Member; In which district? 

Candidate: It is in the 
Champaran district. Sir. 

Member: {trying to think) 
I think I have read some¬ 
thing about Champaran some¬ 
where. I can't remember now. 


Candidate: (keeps silent). 

Member: Can you say some¬ 
thing about the historical im¬ 
portance of Champaran? 

Candidate: (evidently feel¬ 
ing uneasy) Uis a place of his¬ 
torical importance. Sir. 

Member: Yes. What is its 
historical importance? 

Candidate: (fidgeting) It is 
known as the liuid of King 
Janaka. 

Member: Did it figure in 
India’s freedom struggle in any 
way ? 

Candidate: (trying to avoid 
the Member’s gaze) I don't 
know Sir. 1 was never a student 
of history. 

Another Member: You hold 
a post-graduate degree in 
Sociology, Don’t you? 

Candidate: (slieepislilv) Yes, 
Sir. 

Member: What is Sociology 
mainly concerned about? 

Candidate: (again changing 
his posture) It is a vast subject,’ 
Sir. 1 can write a few pages on 
it. 

Member: {showing a little 
annoyance) People have written 
books on it, my dear boy. 
Buj^ I want you to tell me about 
it m a few words. 

Candidate: {beads of pers¬ 
piration appear on his fore¬ 
head again—he seems to be 
trying to think) It is concerned 
about a knowledge of man and 
society. 
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Alio^r Member: How is a 
knowledge of Sociology re¬ 
levant to the performance of 
the job for which you are a 
candidate ’ 

Candidate: (tntng to gain 
tune to t/unk) I beg your parJojn, 
Sir 

iVIeniber: 1 am asking \oii 
oi what use can \oui know¬ 
ledge ol Sociology be in ad- 
minisiralion' 

Candidate : {sumiltaneoush 
spfaktni’ and uatclunii the 
\hnibLr s Jaie to find out the 
luution) 1 have •.Uidied buieaii- 
cati. orgaiii/ation also 

Vlember. (inipatiinth) You 
inu'^t have studied many things 
1 aeree liut >oii ha'e not 
aiisVs'Ciu! my cjiiestion 

Candidate: (a/tn a paiiM) I 
cannot say much Sir I ill I g^l 
to know moic about what type 
ol woik I may have (o do as an 
adimnistiati i 

\noth(r Member: I hat is 
soindhing Now Mi. Singh' Since 
you arc a Bihaii I suppose 
voa aie in a position to thiow 
some light on the pioblem ol 
Hilian Muslims about whom 
wi read so much these days 
Who aie these Bihaii Muslims^ 

Candidate: They arc Mus¬ 
lims who once lived in Bihai 
but migiated to Pakistan when 
It came into existence in 1947 

Member: Then they should 
be known as Pakistanis and 
not Bihari Muslims Don t vou 
think so' 

Candidate: Yes, S i i It 
IS a mismanner. 

Member: Paidon? 

Candidate: J am soiry Sir. 

I meant it is a misnomer 

Member: Do you have any 
idea ot the problems which 
those people are facing in 
Bangla Desh' 

Candidate: T have read in 
the papers that they ore not 
feeling safe there because the 
people hate them. 


Member; Since the people of 
Bangla Desh hate them and 
Pakistan does not want them, 
don’t you think they should be 
allowed to rcluin to their origi¬ 
nal home in India‘S 

Candidate: {ajtti apauie) 
Our Prime Mmistei has said 
they would not be allowed to 
cntei the coiiniiy 

Member: Why*^ After all 
we aie allowing people oi Indian 
origin Irom Kenya and other 
countries to leturn to India 

Candidate: Yes Sir B u I 
then case is diffeient 

Member* In what way ' 

Candidate* Those who Ind 
migiated (o Mm a iiui otiici 
countiics had gone theie m 
search ot a living 

Member: So did the Muslims 
liom Bihai 

((undulate keeps silent) 

Another Member: Whci e 
were you, Mr Sinoh m the lust 
and second weeks o( December 
last year^ 

Candidate. 1 was in Varanasi 
Sir 

Member: What weic sou 
doing there ^ 

Candidate. I was teaching in 
a school 

Memiicr: W hat c o n ( t ' 
bution did you make to iJit 
national defence clhnt ’ 

Candidate: I contributed 
five lupecb, Si I 

(latntlitit all!omul) 

Member: I meant to a^k 
you what active pait did you 
play f 

Candidate: (deftnsnelv) 
There was hardly any chance 
of playing an active part, Sii 

Member: Didn’t you even 
do so much as to donate some 
blood ? 

Candidate: (showing em¬ 
barrassment) I was not keeping 
good health at that time. 


, {loud ioughtir, the iandtdate 
looks uneasy) 

Member: May I know 
whdt IS the state ol your 
health now ^ 

Candidate: [nnssnig the 
baih) I am quite all right Sir 

Member: Do you play any 
games' 

Candidate: I don’t play any 
games, Sii But I am fond of 
wiestluig 

Member: Omle likely I am 
sine vou must bo a good wics- 
tlci 

{imnibds snide) 

Capdidatc; (ftehne elakd) 
Yos, Sii I was the University 
Champion in the middleweight 
ela ^s 

Membei. fiien I can’t see 
how a sedentary lob like that 
o( an administiatoj will suit you 

Candidate: T shall be glad 
loi a chance, Sii 

Member* May be But 
ilocsn’t a more active life with 
saipe foi claimg and adventure 
attract you belter* 

Candidate* I am afraid I 
don t lollow vdial vou mean, 
Sir 

Member: You m a y find 
a moic suitable caieer for 
souiveir .n iIk Jcleiice services 
tr III the police Don't you 
think so ’ 

C a ndidatc («rc si fallen) I 
lia\c no taste lot that sort of 
hie 

Member Supposing vou 
arc luiind down here What 
IS the next alternative before 
you' 

Candidate: (resit’ncdly) I 
shall most pioKibly return to 
icathing 

Chairman: That will do Mr. 
Singh Thank you 

Candidate: (nsine m his 
seat) Thank you, Sn 

(leases as if glad that the ordeal 
IS os>er) 
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Critical Assessment 

It is rather amusing to find a 
powerfully built person scared and 
nervous. And that is the feeling 
which Mr. Singh gives as he makes 
his debut before Members of the 
Board. A.s usually happens in such 
ca.se.s. Members begin with trying to 
put the candidate at ease and they 
arc able to do so in u couple of 
minutes. (A glass of water is often 
found to be the best restorattve for 
jangled nerves and the candidate 
must not hesitate to ask for one if he 
(cels that way). 


Ignorance of Important event 
in the history of India's freedom 
struggle (the Champaran satyagraha 
was almost the starting point of the 
Gandhian era in it) shows up the 
candidate as a person with limited 
interests. The talk about the subject 
in which he holds a post-graduate- 
degree shows that his knowledge is 
more bookish than practical or 
applied. The candidate fails to 
relate it to the requirements of the 
iub he is seeking. 

From what he has to say about 
Dihari Muslims, it appears Mr. Singh 


does fake some interest in current 
issues. But that would hardly sufilce 
to cover other shortcomings in his 
personality. Towards the end, he 
reveals that he has as a matter of 
fact come resigned to continue as a 
teacher in case he is unsuccessful in 
the interview—a woeful lack of 
ambition in a young person who 
should normally be fired with zeal 
to forge ahead in life with determi¬ 
nation despite setbacks. 

An indiflerent pcrformaiic'e, 
much below normal. 


Growing Power of Bureaucracy Needs to be Curbed 


be and nuiny others look upon 
as power is actually (he worst 
manifestation of our crisis ol’ 
character as a nation. Having to 
deal with prospering tax-evaders, 
black-marketers, and s m u g- 
glers daily, and themselves ob¬ 
liged to live just near the poverty 
line, is it humanly impossible 
for petty state ofliciuls to be¬ 
have like a band of holy men? 
Theirs is a thankless task. 
If they arc conscientious, they 
are ostracized as un-co-opera- 
tivc by their own colleagues 
as well as by those who week 
undue favours, if they play 
the game, they are condemned 
as corrupt. I don’t see how 
we can say that their power 
is growing. On the other hand, 

I tWnk they are being demoralis¬ 
ed and demeaned by the com- 

I.A.S. Examination 

Last Date for Applications 

It was reported on April 
14 that in view of the revision 
of the upper age-limit from 
24 to 26 years for those 
intending to appear in the | 
Indian Administrative and j 
Allied Services Examination i 
in October, 1972, the Union | 
Public Service Commission 
has extended (in the case of 
such candidates as have now 
become eligible by the revised 
age limit) the last date for 
receipt of applications upto 
May 10,1972 (May 24 for 
candidates living abroad pr 
in India's off shore.islands). 


(Conul.from page 627) 
pulsions of an acquisitive society. 

No. 5 : My friend has 
a soft spot for what he has 
referred to as the “hapless 
bureaucrat.’’ But Ihc picture 
of sheer helplessness he has 
painted is highly exaggerated. 
Bureaucrats nowhere in this 
world are such Jambs. They 
are men who consciously seek 
authority tmd revel in wield¬ 
ing It. T h c analysis of 
rival groups vying for power 
in a modern btidy politic present¬ 
ed by Mr. No. 3 lias great 
validity. He could have de¬ 
monstrated it better if he had 
cited examples to show how 
bureaucracy has been thwai't- 
ing the rival groups. They have 
got law.s passed to ensure that 
the government docs not find 
it easy to dismiss one of its 
employees. They have seen 
to it that the Lok Pal 
Act passed by the Parlia¬ 
ment in September 1969 re¬ 
mains a dead letter. In order 
to keep the commercial commu¬ 
nity at bay, they have inspired 
and abetted the evolution of 
highly restrictive economic 
policies. They have evolved 
cumbersome and irritating pro¬ 
cedures for permits and licenses 
without which a great deal of 
economic activity would not 
be possible . They have tended 
to misuse the impunity they 
enjoy from legal action for 
harassing the people and turn¬ 
ing a ear even to their 
genuine grievancesv You may 


be able to move a mountain 
but it is very dilTiciill to move 
a government department. Our 
much vaunted public sector has 
been converted into a happy 
hunting ground for gross nc- 
poti.sm and jobbery immiinifui 
of wliat effect it is Jiaving on 
the operational efficiency of 
such cntcrpn.scs. All this 
provides enough evidence to 
support (he thesis that the 
power of the bureaucracy is 
growing to the extent of becom¬ 
ing unbridled. Once this is 
realised, it would not be difficult 
to sec that it must be curbed— 
and the sooner the bcticr. 


Answers to Intelligence Test 

{Refer to page 642) 

to the top because it is lighter 
than milk 4. H'rong. The North 
Star IS not seen in the southern 
hemisphere. 5. IVrong. It 
does burn but at a fairly high 
temperature. 6. He had nine 
birds in all—3 sparrows, 3 
pigeons and 3 doves. 7. 400 
yards. 8. 20 miles. The two 
cyclists met after one hour, and 
regardless of the direction in 
which the fly flew, it could cover 
only 30 miles at its given speed. 
9. Monkey 10. Swallow 11. 
Bear 12. Crane 13. Quail 14. 
Three seconds 15. Discovered 
16. Tame, Meat. Team 17. 
Dare, Read, Dear 18. Loop, 
Pool, Polo 19. Flow, Wolf, 
Fowl 20. Acre, Race, Care. 

J'he Competition Mastett \ 
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Menac.e of Enviromeutal Pollution 


In this vast universe, the 
earth is so far the only planet 
known to be endowed with an 
environment that can support 
lite-forms with which we arc 
familiar. What sustains 
life on our splendid space¬ 
ship is a thin cover of air and 
water encasing the earth and 
known as the biosphere. Witli- 
oLit that, our planet would have 
been just another lifeless, de¬ 
solate form, spinning around 
in (he miir.ty depths of space. 

Scientific rcsc,..rch has es¬ 
tablished that this biosphere 
which protects and sustains 
life is made of a finely balan¬ 
ced mixture of oxygen, iiilrogcji, 
carbon dioxide, argon a n d 
water-vapour. But tins balance 
is by no mi^ans immutable. 
It has been established and is 
maintained bv the life-cycics 
of plants, animals and bacteria. 
Witliout the biological pro¬ 
cesses that have gone on in 
the soil for thousands of ycajs, 
we could have neither coal, 
nor oil, nor food-crops. With¬ 
out the photo.synthetic activity 
of green plants, there would 
be no oxygen to support human 
or animal life. Similarly, for 
supplies of pure water we have 
to be thankful to myriads of 
micro-organisms in aquatic sys¬ 
tems as also to the action of 
plants and animals. 

It is in the midst of this 
nice balance of multiple biolo¬ 
gical processes that man and 
other forms of life have existed 
and flourished for thousands 
of years. Man, as the most 
intelligent being inluihiting the 
earth, has constantly made use 
of his inventive genius and 
improvising instincts to force 



nature to yield its secrets to 
him so that he could make life 
more comfortable and enjoy¬ 
able for himself. He has been 
after more and more spectacular 
break-throughs in technology in 
the firm faith (hat the sort 
of progress he is making is 
undiluted bliss. 

Most of the time, man 
took the most priceless gifts 
of nature for granted. Sel¬ 
dom. if ever, did he give thought 
to (he fact that (he supplies 
of the air that he breathed, 
the water that he drank, the 
food that he ale and the in¬ 
dustrial raw materials which 
he made the earth yield could 
be exhausted. He went on 
assuming that the bounties of 
nature were inexhaustible, 
little realising that what he look¬ 
ed upon as progress w-as serious¬ 
ly disturbing the ecological bal¬ 
ance and paving the way for 
the breakdown of society aiul 
of the life-support systems on 
this planet. 

This nmy not, however, bo 
taken to mean tlxat the possi¬ 
bilities and dangers of environ¬ 
mental pollution never attrac¬ 
ted man’s attention. The im¬ 
portance of public water-supply 
management and w'usic-water 
disposal systems w'as not 
unknown to the ancients as is 
evidenced by the ruins of Mohen- 
jodaro and Rome. The honia 
ritual institutionalised by the 
ancient Aryans was basically 
meant to purify the air. Even 
in tlie western world, the danger 
of air being polluted with ex¬ 
cess of smoke was recognised as 
far back as the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury when the first smoke abate¬ 
ment law was passed in England. 


In 1306, the burning of coal in 
London was prohibited by a 
royal proclamation, and a man 
was actually tried and behead¬ 
ed for infringement of the order. 

It is thus evident that the 
hazards of environmental pol¬ 
lution have been known for a 
long time. Nature has been 
suffering f<vr thoughtless human 
intervention in its recycling 
process for several hundred 
years but the problem ^d not 
assume serious proportions as 
long as (he damage was con¬ 
tainable and not beyond self- 
repair. These limits were ex¬ 
ceeded with the spectacular tech¬ 
nological breakthrough accom¬ 
plished during and after the 
second world wtir. It was the 
highly developed nations of the , 
world which benefited most from 
these break-throughs and it was 
in iJieir domains that the en- 
vironmcntiil diseases bred by 
advanced technology first rm’sed 
their heads. 

The outcry against envi- 
ronmenfa! pollution has been 
the loudest in the H.S.A. which 
happens to be one of the two 
most i nd ustrial ly advanced 
countries. Industrial wastes, dis¬ 
carded packaging material and 
other junk accumulating in 
mountains, gases and fumes 
from industrial plants, and ex¬ 
haust fumes from automobiles 
jamming the highw'ays, have con¬ 
taminated the atmosphere so 
much that school children are 
warned against deep breath- 
thing as dangerous to health. 
What price progress—one may 
ask. 

Barry Commoner, the famous 
American biologist and crusa¬ 
der against the dangers of 
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environmental pollution has list¬ 
ed some of the violations of 
environmental integrity commit- 
ed by modern technology in our 
times. He has mentioned the 
fall-out from nuclear testing 
which, he says can mcrcase 
the incitlence of cancer, leatl 
to harmful niutations. congeni¬ 
tal birth defects etc. Once scien¬ 
tists claimed that this lall- 
out was lurinlcss. Accord¬ 
ing to Commoner, for more than 
40 years massive amounts of 
lead have been disseminated 
into the LI.S. environment from 
automotive fuel additives, lead¬ 
ing to toxic levels of lead accu¬ 
mulation in the bodies of human 
beings breathing in that environ- 
m e n t. f.ikewisc, widespread 
use of insecticides has ulti¬ 
mately recoiled on h ii m a n 
being.s. The increasing use of 
synthetic detergents has con¬ 
taminated water supplies. The 
widespread and ever-growing 
use of inorganic nitrogen ferti¬ 
lizers to make the earth yield 
more has led to harmful amounts 
of nitrates being introduced 
into food and surface waters. 
Similarly C'ommoncr goes on 
to say, that the rapid com¬ 
bustion of fossil fuels for power, 
and the invasion of the strato¬ 
sphere by aircraft are rapidly 
changing the earth's heat ba¬ 
lance of which we know very 
little, and this may well usher 
a new ice age oi cause vast 
floods. 

All this makes sombre read¬ 
ing. And it docs not relate 
to the IJ.S.A. alone. Eviron- 
mental pollution is a world 
problem. T Ji c mass-poison- 
ing of fish in the Rhine, the 
contamination of fake Geneva 
in Switzerland , the industrial 
muck settling on Norway’s 
famed fjords is alarming Europe. 
In Japan, the problem is only 
a little less acute than it is in the 
U.S.A. Even in the develop¬ 
ing countries, the warning 
bells are being beard. In India, 
pollution of the Ganga by 
emissions from the Baraunt Oil 
Refinery led to a public outcry 


add an enquiry. 

It was an expression of 
international concern over the 
growing menace when the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly of the United 
Nations unanimously passed in 
1968 a resolution taking note 
of the fact that the relationship 
between man and his environ¬ 
ment had been undergoing pro¬ 
found changes in the wake 
of modern scientific and techno¬ 
logical devclppments, and voic¬ 
ing anxiety at the continu¬ 
ing ami accelerating impair¬ 
ment of the quality of human 
environment caused by factoi’s 
some, of which have found 
mention above. The rc.splu- 
tion expressed concern at the 
“consequent effects on the con- 
dilion of man, his physical, 
mental and social well-being, 
his dignity, and his enjoyment 
of basic human rights, in deve¬ 
loping as well as developed 
countries.’' The As.sembly also 
gave the call for a U.N. Con¬ 
ference on Human Environ¬ 
ment to be convened in 1972. 
The World Health Organization 
also has set up an international 
network for the moitoring and 
study of air pollution on a 
global .scale. 

These expressions of in¬ 
ternational concern on a prob¬ 
lem in which the future of the 
whole human race is at stake 
did not come a day too soon. 
We cannot ■ be sure, but for 
all that is known, it may yet 
be possible to find W'uys and 
means to cope with the pro¬ 
blem. As the developing coun¬ 
tries tome up to the level of 
the west in building a tech¬ 
nological society, pollution may 
assume unmanageable propor¬ 
tions unless remedial action is 
initiated in good time. 

There is no dearth of Jere¬ 
miahs who are already predi¬ 
cting a liorrible fate in store 
for mankind. They are pro¬ 
jecting visions of .ghost cities, 
and deserted farms with no more 
than a few miserable survivors 
gasping for breath and look¬ 


ing for a few grains to cat. These 
visions cannot be dismissed 
as hallucinations brought on 
by an overactive iniagination. 
There is a definite'^' scientific 
basis for them. According to 
one school of thought, the 
increasing level of carbon di¬ 
oxide in the air will slowly but 
surely bring about atmos¬ 
pheric changes by forming a 
filter which would prevent 
heat radiation escaping the 
earth. Thus the planet will 
warm up. the polar ice-caps 
melt and the occan-tidcs en¬ 
gulf the far off coasts. A cont¬ 
rary view is that the polliitants 
in the atmosphere will deflect 
sunlight from the earth, drop¬ 
ping the temperature below 

steadily.and then back to 

the Ice Age. 

It is obvious that bcfoio the 
death-kiss of pollution over¬ 
whelms the biospliere,- man has 
to find ways of restoring the 
ecological balance and then 
maintaining if at a safe level. 
One encouraging sign is the 
great deal of public intere.st 
already aroused. And this has 
yielded results' in the foim 
of legislative action. In several 
countircs, laws have been pass¬ 
ed banning the use of certain 
type of fuels and inefficient 
equipment, and rc.stricting li.nnis 
of emissions and the density 
of contaminants. Enlightened 
public opinion can play a 
very useful role in forcing upon 
governments and scientists'that 
sense of urgency in tackling 
the problem of environment^ 
pollution which should inrpel 
every well-wisher of mankind. 

In the ultimate analysis, 
the problem of environmental 
pollution reduces itself to a 
question of re-ordering the 
relationship that has so far 
existed among the economic 
needs of man, progress in techno¬ 
logy and the biology of our 
planet. Nature is in lip mood 
to stand any more absues and 
excesses. Man must realise 
that Continual growth can lead 
only to destruction. 

The Competition 
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Forthcomi ng Examl rotions 



India and Britain’s entry into E.C.M.— European Monetary 
AND Economic Union—Background of Nixon’s China Visit—Sino-U.S. 
relations and India—Facts and Figures about India’s economy in 
1971-72- Public Debt~UNCTAD-1U—International Airports Autho¬ 
rity OF India—Women’s lib—Pionelr- 10— International Book Fair- 
Pi RSONS—Places—Tfrms. 


Q. What will be the eflFect 
of Britain’s entry info the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market on India’s 
trade with her'? , 

t 

Ans, At present India’s 
exports to Britain are covered 
by Britain’s Scheme for Gene¬ 
ralized Preferences wliich per¬ 
mits unrestricted duty free entry 
of Indian goods in the British 
market. India’s exports to the 
U.K. market have been worth 
nearly Rs. 53 crores per year. 
In an aide memoirc submitted 
to Britain early in 1972, India 
had sought the former’s agree¬ 
ment to the continuing of exist¬ 
ing special trading agreements 
till 1975 as had been done in the 
case of some African Common¬ 
wealth countries. 

The request made by India 
to Britain was a part of the 
elforts she had been making to 
negotiate with Britain and the 
European Economic Community 
an agreement embodying special 
arrangements to protect her 
exports of jute goods, cotton 
textiles, tobacco, coir and oil¬ 
cakes—commodities excluded 
from the EEC’s Scheme of 
Generalised Preferences (GSP). 

As compared to the annual 
value of Indian exports to 
Britain till 1972 (it came to 
/ nearly 53 crores of ri^es per 
fumom), the EEC’s oiler under 


its own GSP would cover 
Indian exports to the extent of 
Rs. 24 crores only. Further¬ 
more, tlie EEC’s olTer of pre¬ 
ferences was circumscribed by 
severely limited quotas, likely 
to have an inliibiting influence 
on India’s export potential. 

Britain has, however, been 
holding the view that India’s 
fears about possible loss of 
exports as a result of Britain 
entering the EEC are unfound¬ 
ed, and that, on the other hand, 
India’s market in the enlarged 
Community would increase 
appreciably since new trading 
opportunities were bound to 
be created. 

Q. What is meant by Euro¬ 
pean Monetary and Economic 
Union? Write nearly 250 words 
about it. 

Ans, On March 7, 1972, 
Finance Ministers of the Com¬ 
mon Market countries reached 
aneement in Brussels on a 
pkn to bring about an econo¬ 
mic and monetary union among 
members of the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community. The pro¬ 
posals had been originally for¬ 
mulated by an EEC Commis¬ 
sion and covered monetary 
measures, co-ordination of eco¬ 
nomic policies, curbs on specu¬ 
lative inflows of capital and 
regional economic policies. 


The new Union will co-ordinate 
taxation, banking and customs 
policies and in the long run 
create a common currency for 
the member countries. 

The key-point in the agree¬ 
ment reached on March 7 was 
to narrow fluctuation margins 
between EEC currencies to 
2.25 percent by July 1 at the 
latest. This will enable the 
Common Market countries to 
carry on trade in agricultural 
products without compensatory 
payments to cover differences in 
exchange rates. Simultaneously, 
they will be able to neutralize 
the dollar as an intemationd 
currency on European ex¬ 
change markets. (World parities 
have fluctuated upto 4.5 per¬ 
cent since t h e international 
monetary agreement arrived at 
in Washington in December 
1971). 

As a result of closer co¬ 
ordination of national economic 
policies among members of the 
ECM, the governments of 
member countries will have to 
consult other members when¬ 
ever they have to take a decision 
the impact of which may be 
felt by other member-states. 

The agreement had the 
backing of Britain, Norway, 
Denmark and Ireland—the 



four countries which have ap¬ 
plied for membership of the 
ECM. 

,Q. Recount in brief the 
background of President Nixon's 
visit to China. 

Ansi TJie communist take¬ 
over of China in 1949 and the 
ouster of Chiang Kai-Shek from 
the mainland had been a re¬ 
sounding defeat for the China 
policy of the U.S.A. which had 
been supporting C'hiang in a 
bid to stem the rising tide of 
communism in Aisa >is part of 
its cold war strategy. Soon 
afterwards, the U.S. armed 
forces and the communist 
Chinese found themselves lock¬ 
ed in bitter fighting in Korea, 
and U.S. attitude towards the 
Maoist regijne hardened further. 
For a long time, Washington 
regarded Peking as its enemy 
No. I and the sentiment was 
fully reciprocated by the 
Chinese. But gradually, the 
situation underwent changes, 
and new realities began to 
assert themselves. 

Nearly ten years ago, when 
the Sino-Soviet split came into 
the open, the more discerning 
Americans began to realise 
that China did not necessarily 
constitute a threat to their 
vital interests. Meanwhile, al¬ 
though there were no diplo¬ 
matic relations between the two 
countries, high level contacts 
were maintained through their 
legations in Warsaw. One of 
the most formidable obstacles 
in the way of their coming 
closer to each other was U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam. With 
the passage of time, as it be¬ 
came more and more clear to 
the U.S..A. that its chances of 
winning the scnsclc,ss war in 
Indo-China were indeed bleak, 
strong under-currents in favour 
of reaching an understanding 
with Communist China began 
to build up in the country. 

But the Chinese had their 
own problems which blocked 
their way in working towards 


a detente with the U.S.A. 
These were China’s commitment 
to socialist unity and anti- 
imperialism. The Sino-Soviet 
rift which surfaced in the late 
fifties dealt a grievous blow to 
sociaii.sl unity, and whatever 
sentiment remained in favour 
of making it up with the Soviet 
Union was neutralised through 
the great proletarian cultural 
revolution which rocked China 
from 1966 to 1968. The die¬ 
hard anti-ijnperialisls were eased 
out of positions of influence in 
the purge of the group led by 
Lin Piao in 1971 and 1972. 
This left the field clear to prag¬ 
matists like Chou and led to a 
situation in which a Sino-U.S. 
dialogue became possible. 

While the Chinese leader¬ 
ship was engaged in sorting 
out its own problems at home, 
the U.S.A. kept moving closer 
to Peking through progressive 
rcla.xalion of trade restrictions, 
abiuidoning its opposition to 
China’s admission to the U.N.O. 
and exploring other avenues of 
breaking the ice. Its policy of 
extending total support to 
Pakistan in the Indo-Pak crisis 
of 1971 was giuded in part by 
the desire to build bridges of 
friendship to Peking. 

But in the ultimate analysis, 
what really persuaded the USA 
and China to have a .second 
look at each other was their 
common fear of the growing 
might of the Soviet Union. 
It led them to discover that the 
two couiitrics shared enough 
common interests to forget 
their ideological obsessions and 
fear of each other, and to make 
common cause with each other 
to the c.xtent it was found 
possible. 

Q. ilow has the move to¬ 
wards a Sino-U.S. detente affect¬ 
ed India? 

Ans. The changes recently 
noticeable in Sino-U.S. rela¬ 
tions have had a considerable 
impact on India. Briefly, they 
touched India on the following 
points: 


(0 Hie Bangla Desh Cristsi 

Besides Nixon’s ingrained pre¬ 
judice against India, it was 
his bid to woo China which 
dictated the course of U.S, 
policy towards the Bangla Desh 
crisis. Nixon had embarked on 
the course of defreezing Sino- 
U.S. relations as far back as 
1969 but it was only in April 
1971 that he got a signal from 
Peking that the Chinese leaders 
would be prepared to receive 
a U.S. representative. Before 
that (on April 2, 1971) Chou 
had come out openly in support 
of Islamabad in its confron¬ 
tation will) the people of Bangla 
Desh. It vva.s at about that time 
that Nixon personally decided 
to continue arnis-shipmcnts to 
Pakistan. , Later he consis¬ 
tently extended his tacit sup¬ 
port to the campaign of geno¬ 
cide started by Yahya Khan. 
This parallelism in American 
and Chinese policies towards 
the Bangla Desh crisis and 
their shared attitude of hosti¬ 
lity towards India can hardly 
be passed over as a mere coin¬ 
cidence. 

(//) The Indo-Pak Conflict: 
There were several signs of 
growing collusion between 
China and the U.S.A. against 
India during 1971. After his 
secret visit to Peking in July 
1971, Nixon’s brilliant adviser 
Kissinger was reported to have 
told Mr. L.K. Jha, India’s 
ambassador in Washington, that 
in case India went to war with 
Pakistan, China would inter¬ 
vene and in that event India 
should not expect the U.S.A. 
to come to its rescue. This was 
a crude attempt at blackmailing 
and such attempts were re¬ 
peated in the joint efforts of the 
U.S.A. and China to browbeat 
India in the Security Council, 
and then in Nixon’s despatch of 
the famous seventh fleet to the 
Bay of Bengal. 

(Hi) Situation after the 
Cease-fire: The way the Indo- 
Pak conflict and the situation 
arising out of it figured in the 
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jkltss release issued ^er Nixoa’s 
China visit confirmed that after 
they had failed to tilt the balance 
in favour of Pakistan during the 
war, the two powers have been 
continuing their efforts to dis¬ 
turb the peace m this subconti¬ 
nent. The Chinese reference to 
“self-determination for the 
people of Jammu & Kashmir” 
IS significant. U S A’s silent 
endorsement of China’s stand 
in the matter shows that in 
order “not to ease India’s 
mind” and to ensure that it 
remains a focus of tension, 
Washington may well jbet 
Chinese intiiguci in countries 
like Pakistan, Nepal and Burm.i 
which have common bordcis 
with India The emcigente ol 
India as a power of some conse¬ 
quence in South Asia is a fact 
which neither Washington nor 
Peking finds accept ibic. 

(/i) Likcl> Fffcct on Indo- 
U.S. Trade: Anothei impor 
tant area of concern for India 
is the possibility of expansion 
in bilateral trade between the 
two countries Indian exporteis 
to the USA. have just succeed¬ 
ed in establishing a market m 
that country for their cotton 
and silk textiles, curios etc 
If the U S consumers of these 
Items switch on to Chinese pio- 
ducts as being more exotic and 
cheap Indian cxpoiteis may 
come to face still compel 1 1 ion 

Q. (a) In the year 1971-72, 
what was India's 

(/) Rate of growth in 
national income 

(ii) Rate of growth in agri¬ 
culture 

(m) Rate of growth in in¬ 
dustry 

(o) rate of increase in the 
general level of prices. 

Ans. (/) Nearly 4 percent 
(n) 3.8 percent (ai) Between 
3.5 and 4 percent (u) 3 9 per¬ 
cent. 

(b) What is meant by 
“public debt”? What was 
India’s public debt at the end 
Of 1971 * 72 ? 


Ans. Public 0ebt; of a 
country is made up of Joans 
raised by tlie Government from 
the market, small savings 
schemes. State Provident Funds, 
and other liabilities of the 
government At the end of 
1971-72, India’s public debt was 
nearly Rs 15.120 croics It was 
expected to rise to nearly 16,084 
crores by the end of 1972-73 

Q. Write short notes on: 

(0 Third UNCTAD C'on- 
fcrcncc (//) Inteinalional Air¬ 
ports Authority ot India (in) 
Women's Lib (ii) Pioneci-10 
(fj Woild Book lair. 

Ans (/)UNCTAD-11I; means 
the Ihiid United Nations C'oii- 
fcrcncc on Tiadc and Develop¬ 
ment The Confcfence is held 
cveiy four ycais The first Con¬ 
ference in the senes h.ui been 
held m 1964 m Geneva vvheic the 
UNCI AD Charter was adopt¬ 
ed The second confcieiKC was 
held in New' Delhi m 196s 
The TJind began in Santiago 
(Chile) on Apiil 11, I972 The 
Contcicncc has been instituted 
in Older that the developing 
countries may be enabled to 
solve their pioblcms ol l>ade 
and development with the co¬ 
operation ot industriallv ad¬ 
vanced and economically ueve- 
lopcd countries But so far 
efforts m that diicction have 
not borne f''uit The piospcious 
countiics have raicly goiu be¬ 
yond endorsing the recom¬ 
mendations made bv UNCI AT*- 
I and n In the Thud Con 
fercnce in the senes the umlcr- 
dcveloped countries were plan¬ 
ning to take a united sl.ind to 
secure the co-operation of the 
developed countries through 
shifting the emphaas liom “aid” 
to “trade” 

(ii) International Airports 
Authority of India: is an auto¬ 
nomous and slatuloiy body for¬ 
mally constituted on I ebruary 
I, 1972 to take over the manage¬ 
ment ol the four mfcrnaiional 
air-ports at Delhi Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras The 
ownership and management of 


these airports is to be trans¬ 
ferred from the Department of 
Civil Aviation to the I.A.A.I. 
The Authority will be respon¬ 
sible lor the future development 
of these airports and also deve¬ 
lop know-itow for planning, 
designing and building-airport 
lermin.ils elsew'herc in India. 
The Chan man of the Authority 
is Mr. B. Israni, formerly 
Assistant Gifhcral Manager of 
Indian Airlines. 

(ill) Women’s Lib: is a 
movement which originated in 
the USA to secure for women 
equal rights with men I eaders 
ot the movement want husbands 
to paiiicipafc in house-work and 
the learing of clnldicn They 
want equal opportunities for 
women iii all spheres m ordci 
that they can lead fuller lives 
and supplement the family in¬ 
come The movement has set 
ccitain sirtonal t lends also 
Ml that It IS oppo-'cd to women 
wearing brassieres The socio¬ 
logical impact ol the movement 
has been th.it women have 
begun to think about and rebel 
against (heir position and have 
slaitcd aspiiing to achieve an 
idcntilv Among the leaders of 
the movement aic Ciciniainc 
Ciieor, Aiiiic Niirakin and Kate 
Millctt The movcmr'iit is 
suppoiliiig the canilidaturc of 
Shu Icy ( hisholni, a negro 
woman icnslatoi running for 
U S Presidency 

(n) Pioiiccr-IO: was a 250 
kg unmanned space-probe 
launched bv the USA on 
Maich 1, 1972 aimed at Jupi- 
tci It was the first satellite 
to be aimed at the planet and 
was expected to take nearly 
619 (lays (o reach destination. 
S(H)n after launching, Pionccr- 
10 had attained a speed of 
49 889 km an houi anci crossed 
tlic orbit of the moon 11 hours 
after launching It tarried a 
computer which tan repair 
Itself and a revolutionaiy pluto- 
niiim-fiiclled Ihcrmo-nucleai 
generator weighing less than 
38 kg and producing 150 watts 
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of* power. The nuclear g<jne- 
rator can go on functioning for 
more than 12 years. 

(v) World Book Fair : was 
held in New Delhi from March 
18 to April 2, 1972. Nearly 
500 publishers participated in 
the Fair. Out of them 13 were 
from foreign countries. The 
Fair had been sponsored by the 
Ministry of liducation and 
Social Welfare and organised by 
the National Book Trust in 
collaboration with the Federa¬ 
tion of Publishers and Book¬ 
sellers’ Association of India. 
It was held to celebrate the 
International Book Year in 
response to a UNESCO deci¬ 
sion. 

Q. Briefly introduce the fol¬ 
lowing, mentioning why they 
were in the news recently: 

(0 Angela Davis (/7) Altaf 
Gauhar {Hi) Howard Hughes 
(/v) Periyar (v) Subimal Dutt 
(vi) Paul Scott (v»i) Edgar 
Snow. 

Ans. (/) Angela Davis: is a 
black American who champions 
the cause of the American neg¬ 
roes. Sheisamember of the Am¬ 
erican Communist Party. She is 
employed as a lecturer of philo¬ 
sophy in the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. Some lime ago she was 
standing trial for her alleged 
complicity in supplying guns to 
a negro boy who passed them on 
to two negro prisoners when 
they were standing trial. The 
prisoners used the guns to kill 
the judge. 

(«) Altaf Gauhar: was the 
editor of two Pakistani News¬ 
papers The Dawn and The 
Hurriyat —belonging to the 
Haroon family. On February 
5, 1972 he was arrested for 
criticising the government of 
President Bhutto and later 
sentenced to six months’ im¬ 
prisonment. Mr. Gauhar had 
been criticising Bhutto for re¬ 
fusing to end martial law and 
fhiiing to call the National 
Assembly into session. Mr. 
Gauhar was at one time Secre¬ 
tary in Pakistan’s Ministry of 
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Information. He had been 
dismissed from government ser¬ 
vice by former President Yahya 
Khana on charges of alleged 
corruption and inefficiency. 

(f/i) Howard Hughes: is 
an American multi-millionaire 
whose name came into the 
news recently in connection 
with an autobiography said to 
have been dictated by him to 
author Clifiord Irving but 
subsequently discovered to have 
been a forgery. Amiouncement 
of the publication of the book 
was disclaimed by the Hughes 
organization. With his immense 
wealth Hughes went on from 
tool-making to films and then 
to aviation in a big way. Tn 
1966, he sold his share in a 
major international airlines for 
546 million dollars and retired 
to Nevada where he is reported 
to be living now with armed 
guards to prevent strangers from 
disturbing his privacy. 

(ii) Periyar: or great man 
is the name by which the 93- 
year old Dravida Kazhagam 
leader E.V.R, Naicker is called 
in Tamil Nadu. Recently an 
article by him published in a 
fortnightly journal of the Tamil 
Nadu State Information Depart¬ 
ment referred to the demand for 
a separate homeland for Tami- 
lians. The article and its publi¬ 
cation in a journal owned and 
run by the State raised a storm 
of controversy. 

(v) Subimal Dutt ^-who was 
appointed India’s Ambassador 
to Bangla Desh on February 
14, 1972, is a retired Indian 
Civil Servant who had been 
Foreign Secretary to the Go¬ 
vernment of India for a number 
of years. He had earlier been 
India’s Ambassador to West 
Germany and the Soviet Union. 
Before taking up his present 
assi^ment, he was the Central 
Vigilance Commissioner. Mr. 
Dutt is a senior diplomat with 
considerable administrative ex¬ 
perience. 

(v'O Paul Scott: is a British 
novelist whose novels have 


Ittiiia for their setting. Mt 
Scott first came to India during 
the second world war as a 
soldier. Later he turned his 
hand to play-writing and fic¬ 
tion. He has so far written 
12 novels, among which are the 
The Jewel in the Crown, The 
Tower of Silence, The Day of 
the Scorpion, The Birds of 
Paradise. His 12th novel A 
Division of the Spoils was pub¬ 
lished in February 1972. Mr. 
Scott’s novels revolve mostly 
around Indian themes. After 
the second world war, he has 
re-visited India in 1964, 1969 
and 1972, 

(nV) Edgar Snow: was a 
famous American journalist 
who had made China his home 
in the last years of his life. For 
the last 45 years, he had been 
roaming the Middle and Far 
East and from his wanderings 
came newspaper reports, maga¬ 
zine articles and books. His 
first book was the Far Eastern 
Front which described the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. In 1938 
he published Red Star Over China 
which became an international 
best-seller. During World War 
II he wrote the Battle For Asia. 
He was the only western jour¬ 
nalist who had free access to 
leaders of Communist China. 
He had been a long-time per¬ 
sonal friend of Chairman Mao 
Tsetung. He died on February 
15, 1972 in Switzerland. 

Q. Where are the following 
places. What happened there 
recently? 

(i) Doiwala (//) Qatar (nO 
Dacca Area. 

Ans. (/) Doiwala: is a place 
20 km. from Dehra Dun. On 
February 21, 1972, Mr. H.N. 
Bahuguna, Union Minister of 
State for Commxmications inau¬ 
gurated there construction work 
on India’s second satellite com¬ 
munication earth station. The 
station will cost Rs. 8 crores 
and may be commissioned by 
1974-75. Nearly one-fourth of 
the cost will be incurred pp 

{Contd. on page 656| 
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Q. 1. (fl) Who ineligible as 
President of India? 

Ans. Fligibility as President: 
A candiilatc for the olliec of the 
President of India should be 
(i) an Indian citi/cn in) not less 
than I's.ycais of a^rc (///) quali¬ 
fied to contest an election to the 
Lok Sabha oi House of the 
People (o) not holding any 
office of profit under any 
government or local body (i) 
not be a member of Pailiament 
or a state legislature 

(/;) What is meant by Presi¬ 
dent's rule? When is it imposed 
in a State? 

Ans. The President’s rule 
means assumption of all legis¬ 
lative and executive powers of a 
State by the President of India. 
Under Article 356 of the Consti¬ 
tution of India, the President 
can take over the admimstra- 
tion of a State in case its consti¬ 
tutional machinery breaks down. 
The President does so either 
on receipt of a report from the 
Governor or when he is other¬ 
wise satisfied that a situation 
has arisen m which the Govern¬ 
ment of the State cannot be 
earned on m accordance with 
the provisions of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

(c) How can the Uok Sabha 
bring about the downfall of a 
rahi^y? 

Ans. The Lok Sabha can 


bring about the downfall of a 
ministry by passing a iiiolion 
of no confidence m it 

(d) Gi^e the Fnglish equi¬ 
valents ot 

(i) I ok Sabha (n) Raiya 
Sabha (///) Vidhan Sabha (n) 
Vidhan Paiishad 

Ans. (/) House of the People 
(ii) Council of States {in) Legis¬ 
lative Assembly (/i) Legislate e 
Council 

(^) Who appoints the State 
Governors? 


Complete Solution of 
General Knowledge Paper I 
(Current Affairs and History) 
set in 

Indian Navy Examination 
held In December, 1971 


Ans. State Governors aic 
appointed by the Piesidenl of 
India. 

Q. 2, (a) What do the fol¬ 
lowing abbreviations stand for? 

(/) B.C. (ii) IR.A. (m) 
C.ID. (iv) IAS (v) Lie. 
(vi) P.O.W (Ml) UNtSCO 
(v/«) ADC. 

Ans. 0) Before Chiist (ii) 
Irish Republican Army (///) 
Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment (iv) Indian Administrative 
^rvice (v) Life Insurance Cor- 
Doration (vi) Prisoner of war 


(v//) United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Oiganization (i///) Aide-de- 
Camp 

(h) Name the authors of the 
following:— 

0) Megliaduta (n) Aitia- 
shastra (i/i) Discovery of India 
fiv) Gitanjali (i) Guide (vt) 
Les Miscrablcs On) The Odyssey 
fwii) Ciimc and Punishment 

Ans. (/) Kalidasa ( «) 
Chanakya or Vishnu Gupta 
(ni) Jawaharlal Nehru (tv) 
Rabindra Nath Tagore (v) 
R K. Narayan (vi) Victor Hugo 
(i//) Homer (u/i) Dostoevsky. 

(c) .State the years of; 

(0 Beginning of the Vikrami 
eia 00 Battle of Plasscy (i/i) 
First war of Indian indepen¬ 
dence against the British (tv) 
Start of the first world war 
(v) Tashkent Pact 

Ans. 0 ) 58 B.C 00 1757 
On) 1X57 (/v) 1914 (v) 1966. 

(d) Which country dropped 
the first atom bomb in war? 
On which country? In which 
year? 

Ans. It was the U.SA. 
which first made use of the 
atom bomb m a war. It drop¬ 
ped the bomb on Japan (Hiro¬ 
shima) in 1945 (August 6). 

(c) Which bidian state has, 
in recent years, come specially 
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into the news for political ntar-^ 
ders and violence? 

Ans. West Bengal. 

Q. 3. (a) Name any nine 
languages recognised by the 
Indian Constitution. 

Ans, • The languages recog¬ 
nised by the Constilution of 
India as the ollieial languages 
of India arc; Assamese. Bengali. 
Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, 
Kashmiri, Malayalani, Marathi, 
Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi, 
Tamil, Telegu and Urdu. 

(h) State the ("iipitals of the 
following: 

(/) Jonlan (ii) Turkey (Hi) 
Indonesia (o) Nepal (v) Mexico 
(vi) Cambodia ( vii) Ghana 
(viii) South Vietnam. 

Ans. (i) Amman (ii) Ankara 
(Hi) .Takarla (fv) Kathmandu 
(v) Mexico City (i7j Phnom 
Penh (y/i) Accra (liii) Saigon. 

(c) Name t Ii e Pandava 
brothers. 

.\ns. The Pandava biothcrs 
were: Y ud h i sli (Ii i rti, B him, 
Arjim, Nakul and Sahdev. 

(J) Who said “That’s one 
small step for a man, one 
giant leap for mankind,” On 

what occasion? 

Ans. These words were ut¬ 
tered by U.S. astronaut Neil 
Armstrong when he set foot 
on the lunar surface out of the 
Lunar Exploration Module 
Eag/e w'hich had landed there 
on July 21, 1969 in the ApoJlo- 
11 mission.' 

(e) Which class of society 
came to the fore-front in the 
Russian revolution? 

Ans. The proletariat. 

Q. 4. (a) Name the stales 
which touch Madhya Pradesh: 

Ans. The states which 
touch Madhya Pradesh are: 
Uttar Pradcsli, Bihar, Orissa, 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Rajasthan. 
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(h) In or hear which towns/ 
cities are the following situated? 

(i) White House (ii) Gateway 
of India (Hi) Fort William 
0>) Palam airport (v) A1 Aqsa 
mosque (vi) Downing Street 
(ivV) Red square. 

Ans. (/') Washington (ii) 
Bombay (Hi) Calcutta (/r) Delhi 
(r) Jerusalem (vi) London (vii) 
Mo.scow. 

(c) Name the dynasty of the 
following: 

(/■) Ashoka the Great (ii) 
King Pritliviraj of Delhi (who 
married Sanyogita) (Hi) Tniperor 
Aurangzeb (/r) Ahilyabai, the 
saintly queen of Maheshwar 
(v) Narayanrao of Poona (mur¬ 
dered by his uncle) (vi) King 
Henry Vlll of f;ngland. 

Ans. (i) Maiirya {ii) 
Chauhau (Hi) Mughal (iv) Hol- 
kar (v) Peshwa (rj) Tudor. 

(H) Name any five principal 
religions prevalent in India. 

Ans. Among the religions 
prevalent in India are: 
(/) Hinduism (ii) Islam (/;/) 
Cliristianity (iv) Sikhism (v) 
Buddliism. 

Q. 5. (a) What do you under¬ 
stand by the following: not 
more than 5 lines each: (/) 
Cold war (ii) Capitalism (Hi) 
Curfew. 

Ans. (/) Cold War: When 
two cou.ntries or blocs of coun¬ 
tries, suspicious and fearful of 
each other, start arming and 
manoeuvring for vantage points 
anticipating a possible out¬ 
break of hostilities between 
them, they are said to be in 
a state of Cold War against 
each otJier. 

(ii) Capitalism: is a system 
of government under which 
ownership of land and natural 
resources and means of pro¬ 
duction, distribution, employ¬ 
ment and remuneration for 
human labour arc controlled 
by private ente^rise under com¬ 
petitive conditions. 


(iit) in ancient 

times the word meant the ring¬ 
ing of a bell as a signal for all 
fires and light being put out. 
Now-a-days it denotes a pro¬ 
hibitory order against being 
abroad in the streets between 

specified hours. 

# 

(b) Name the currencies of 
the following countries: 

(/■) Ceylon (H) Britain (Hi) 
USSR (iv) Pakistan (r) France 
(vi) Japan. 

Ans. (i) Rupee (ii) Pound 
(Hi) Rouble (iv) Rupee (r) 
Franc (v/) Yen. 

(c) What arc the other 
names for the following coun¬ 
tries; 

(i) India (ii) Abyssinia (Hi) 
Persia (iv) Republic of Ireland 
(r) Japan. 

Ans. ({■) Bharat (ii) Ethiopia 
(Hi) Iran (iv) Fire (r) Nippon. 

(d) Which Indian states are 
in dispute over the Cauvery 
river wafers? 

Alls. Mysore and Tamil 
Nadu. 

Q. 6. (a) Name the follow¬ 
ing: 

(/■) Governor of Mysore. 
(ii) Union Minister for Exter¬ 
nal Affairs. (Hi) Captain of the 
cricket team that won the first 
ever Test and rubber on English 
soil for India, (iv) President 
of Bharatiya Jana Sangha. (v) 
Chairman of Pakistan People’s 
Party, (vi) The hero of Bangla¬ 
desh, arrested by Pakistan. 
(v/7) Secretary General of UNO. 
(viii) Pioneer of India’s film 
industry, (ix) Former Chairman 
of Jayanti Shipping Company, 
now being prosecuted. 

Ans. (i) M.L. Sukhadia 
(ii) ^Swaran Singh (Hi) Ajit 
Wadekar (iv) A t a I Bihari 
Vajpayee (v) Z.A. Bhutto (vi) 
Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman (viV) Dr. Kurt Wald¬ 
heim (v/7i) Dadasaheb Phalke 
(ix) Dharma Teja. 
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(b) Ob which rivers are the 
following situated? 

(/) Gauhati (//) Patna (Hi) 
Agra (/v) Srinagar (v) London 
(vi) Rome. 

Ans. (/) The Brahmputra 
(H)Tlie Ganga (///) The Yamuna 

(iv) The Jhclum (v) The Thames 
(v<) The Tiber. 

(c) What was the name of the 
Lunar Module (landing ship) 
used by Apolio-15 astronauts? 

Ans. The name of the 
lunar module used by the 
Apollo-15 astronauts was T/ie 
Falcon. 

Q. 7. (a) Name any six 
wonders of the ancient world: 

Ans. Among the wonders 
of the ancient world arc: (i) 
The Pyramids of Lgypt (it) 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon 
(Hi) The Tomb of Ivlausolus in 
Asia Minor (ir) The Temple of 
Diana at Hphesics (v) The 
Colossus of Rhodes at the 
harbour of the seaport of 
Rhodes, and (vi) The Statue of 
Jupiter in Olympia. 

(h) With what games and 
sports are the following mainly 
associated: 

(/) Siam (ii) The Ashes (Hi) 
Merdeka Cup (iv) Cnssius Clay 

(v) Checkmate (vi) Gurbux Singh 
(v/j) G. Jagaiinath (vHi) Premjit 
Lall. 

Ans. (/) Bridge (H) Cricket 
(Hi) Football (tv) Boxing (v) 
Chess (vi) Hockey (vH) Table 
Tennis (vHi) Tennis. 

(c) Name any four major 
ports of India. 

Ans. Among the major 
ports of India are: (/) Calcutta 
(//) Vishakhapatnam (///) Cochin 

(iv) Bombay. 

(d) Which countries, other 
than Britain, possess atomic 
weapons? 

Ans. Besides Britain, other 
Countries which possess nuclear 
weapons are: the U.S.A., the 
Soviet Union, France and 
Cfaioa. 


Q. 8. (a) Write a note on the 
last mid'term elections to the 
Lok Sabha. 

Ans. 1971 Mid*term elec¬ 
tions to Lok Sabha: Conse¬ 
quent upon the dissolution of 
the Fourth Lok Sabha on 
December 27, 1970, it was 
announced on January 6, 1971 
that fresh elections would be 
held in March, 1971. By the 
middle of Februar)', 197 1, 
various political parties in the 
country had joined the battle 
in riglit earnest. T!ie Congress. 
(O), Jana Sangh, Swatantra 
and the SSP formed alliance 
to pul up a uiiilcd front against 
Congress (Rj. They adopted 
an election manifesto which 
advocated a widely dcccntia- 
iised economic order, a sim]7h- 
licd licensing ujtd taxing struc¬ 
ture. guaranteed protection of 
fundamental rigJus and civil 
liberties, enli.aneing the status 
of the judiciary, cojivcning a 
new Constituent Assembly etc. 
As against this, the Ruling 
Cojigress a d o p t c d (iharihi 
Hatao as the main plank of 
its election platform. 

The people’s verdict wont 
overwhelmingly in favour ol 
the Ruling Congress whicli 
secured 350 scats in a Hou^jc oI 
521. This gave it a comforl.ilile 
two-thirds majority in the Lok 
Sabha, 

(h) With what are the fol¬ 
lowing mainly associated? 

(/) Britannia (ii) Remington 
(Hi) Dunlop t/v) 7 O'clock 
(v) Usha (17) H.M.V. 

Ans. (/) Biscuits {ii) Type¬ 
writer (Hi) Tyres (iv) Blades 
(r) Sewing Machines ( vi) Gramo¬ 
phones. 

(f) Fill up (he gaps with 
one word each in the following: 

(i) India’s first Jumbo-jet- 
Boeing 747 is named Emperor 

(ii) The Sikh faith was 
founded by Guru... 


(Hi) Allaiiddin Khilji wanted 
to have the beautiful Rajput 
lady named. 

(/V) .is known as the 

Bard of Avon, 

(v) Dr. H.secretly flew 

to Coinnuinist China' to ar¬ 
range President Nixon’s visit. 

(vi) The Jndo'Soviet treaty 

was signed in New Delhi on 
behalf of the Soviet Union 
by. 

(i/Y) The venue of the pre¬ 
sent Vict-Nam peace talks is 

(viii) Napoleon was finally 
defeated in the battle of.. 

Ans. (/) Emperor Ashoka 
(ii) Nanak (Hi) Padmini f/v) 
William Sliakcspeare (r) Kis¬ 
singer (vi) A.A. Giomyko (vH) 
Paris (1/7/) Waterloo. 

(il) Is the .sun a planet or a 
star. 

Ans. 'Jl.e su:: is a star. 

Q. 9. (a) How did the fol¬ 
lowing die? (about one line each) 

(/■) Socrates (//) Sambhaji 
(son t>f Shivaji) (Hi) Sardaf 
Bhagat Singh (/i) Pandit Deen- 
(layal Upndhyaya (v) King 
i.oiiis XVI (17) The Soyuz-11 
Cosmonauts. 

Ans. (/) Socrates: He was 
charged with impiety and asked 
to drink poison. 

(ii) Sambhaji: (son of 

Shivaji) was captured by the 
Mughal forces and put to 
death. 

(Hi) Sardar Bhagat Singh: 
He was lianged by the British 
in Lahore Jail. 

(iv) Pandit Dcendayal Upa- 
dhyaya: was believed to have 
been murdered in a railway 
train comparimeni near Mughal- 
sarai. 

fi) King Loin's XVI: was 
executed in the French revo¬ 
lution. 

(vi) Soyuz-11 Cosmonauts: 
They were mysteriously found 
(Contd. on page 656) 







Career Guidance 


A Career in the I,A,F. 


S.S. 


During the recent Indo-Pak 
war, the I.A.F. by its daring 
deeds has endeared itself to 
every Indian. It has parti¬ 
cularly captured the fancy of 
the young people large numbers 
of whom are keen on joining 
this band of heroes of the skies. 
And the Indian Air Force does 
provide wonderful openings for 
youngtnen with intelligence, 
determination and pluck. 

Entry into the Indian Air 
Force, as in the case of other 
defence services, falls into two 
distinct categories: in the 

officer cadre or in the ranks 
where one starts as an airman. 
In this article, we shall discuss 
joining the Air Force as an 
officer. 

Selection of officers to man 
India’s Air Force is done 
through a Selection Board. 
Conditions of eligibility vary 
according to the branch of the 
I.A.F. a candidate seeks to 
join. Although the nomen¬ 
clature of rank (c.g. Pilot 
Officer, Flying Officer etc.) is 
similar in all branches, their 
roles, duties and functioning 
vary. 

There arc nine branches in 
the I.A.F, They arc; (/) Flying 
Branch—I. Pilots—F (P); 2. 
Navigators—F(N). in) Ground 
Duties—Technical: 3. Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering (Electro¬ 
nics)—AE(EL); 4. Aeronauti¬ 
cal Engineering (Mechanical)— 
AE(M). and {Hi) Ground Duties 
— NoH'Technicai —5. Adminis¬ 
tration, 6. Logistics, 7. Ac¬ 
counts, 8, Education, and 9. 
Meteorological, 

Conditions of FJigibili^: A 
candidate planning to join the 


Indian Air Force must be a 
citizen of India or a Gurkha or 
a subject of Nepal, Sikkim or 
Bhutan, or a person of Indian 
origin who has migrated from 
Pakistan with the intention of 
permanently settling in India, 
provided that before joining the 
I.A.F, he has become a citizen 
of India. 

Entry into the Flying Branch 

Entry into the Flying 
Branch is cither through the 
National Defence Academy 
(NDA) or through the National 
Cadet Corps (NCC). Age limit 
for entry into the NDA is 16 
to 18 years. But those who 
come via the NCC can join the 
Air Force while they are bet¬ 
ween \1\ and 21 years of age. 
For entry into the NDA, age 
is reckoned as on the first day 
of the month in which the 
course commences. 

The educational qualifica¬ 
tion for getting into the Flying 
Branch through the NDA is 
Higher Secondary or equiva¬ 
lent. For entry through NCC, 
a candidate should have pas¬ 
sed the intermediate examina¬ 
tion of a recognised university 
or its equivalent, and must 
have served for not less than 
three academic years in the 
Senior Division of the NCC 
Air Wing. He should be in 
possession of Senior Air Certi¬ 
ficate III and must apply with¬ 
in a year of his having left the 
NCC. 

Procedure for Selection 

In brief, the procedure for 
selection is as follows: 

(a) Fw NDA entrants: Ad¬ 
vertisements for cjrtry into the 


NDA are released by the 
UPSC in leading newspapers 
of the country twice a year, 
usually in the months of May 
and December. Those admit¬ 
ted to the Admission Test are 
given a written test by the 
UPSC. Those who qualify 
and arc found to have indicated 
the Air Force as their first 
choice arc then sent to Air 
Force Selection Boards. Appli¬ 
cations from NCC candidates 
are invited by the Director Gen¬ 
eral NCC through the respec¬ 
tive NCC units and are for¬ 
warded to Air Headquarters, 
New Delhi. Eligible candidates 
are directed to report to Air 
Force Selection Boards. 

At Air Force Selection 
Boards, the candidates are given 
a ‘Pilot Aptitude Battery Test’. 
Only those wJio qualify in this 
test can become Pilots in the 
Air Force. This test is given 
only once, NDA entrants who 
do not qualify in it cannot join 
the Air Force but are tested 
further to determine their suit¬ 
ability for the Army or the 
Navy. Those who qualify in 
the PAB test are given further 
tests to make sure of their 
suitability. Candidates finally 
recommended by the Selection 
Board are sent for medical 
examination. Those found medi¬ 
cally fit are detailed for train¬ 
ing strictly on the basis of merit 
and availability of vacancies. 
Separate merit lists are drawn 
up for NDA entrants and NCC 
candidates. The order of merit 
for NDA candidates is based 
on the combined marks secur¬ 
ed by them in the written exami- 
natidn conducted by the UPSC'v 
and the marks obtained by thepi- 



at the Selection Board. 

The training period at the 
NDA is three years followed by 
a year and a half of training 
at Air Force training estab¬ 
lishments. At present, there is 
no direct recruitment for Fly¬ 
ing Branch (Navigators). Navi¬ 
gators are selected out of sucJi 
candidates who, during flying 
training, cannot make the grade 
as pilots, but pass the Naviga¬ 
tion Suitability tests. 

Physical Standard: For entry 
into the Flying Branch, a 
candidate should be physically 
lit. His height should not be 
less than 64' (162.56 cm.) nor 
more than 75* (190.50 cm.). The 
leg-length should not be less 
than 39* (99.6 cm.). Measure¬ 
ment of fully expanded chest 
should not be les.*: than 32* 
(81.20 011118 .) with-2* (5.08 cm.) 
expansion. Candidates who 
wear glasses habitually are re¬ 
jected. 

We have thus seen that 
entry into the Flying Branch of 
the lAF is at a very young age, 
with a tough competitive exami¬ 
nation for NDA entrants and 
with specific “Air Wing” quali¬ 
fications for those joining 
through NCC. For those in the 
higher age group and with 
higher qualifications, the Air 
Force provide.? careers in 
various other technical and 
non-technical branches. 

Ground Duties Branch—Tech¬ 
nical 

This is essentially an Engi¬ 
neer’s arena. The officers of 
the technical branch “look after” 
the aircraft and keep them air¬ 
worthy. Their role is thus very 
important. The two technical 
branches in the Air Force arc: 
Aeronautical Engineering (Elec¬ 
tronics) and Aeronautical Engi¬ 
neering (MeciianicaJ}. 

The educational qualifica¬ 
tions for AE (Electronics) are: 
A degree in Electrical/Tele-com- 
mn^cation engineering or 
EJteartmics^ or A degree in 


Science ajid pass in or 
exemption from sections A and 
B of the Associate Member¬ 
ship Examinatjon of the Insti¬ 
tute of Engineers (India) or 
Grad. Brit. R.H. with 2 years 
of practical experience. 

For AE (Mecluinical) a 
degree in Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing or a ilegree in Science with 
pass in or exemption 
from Section A and B of the 
Associated Membership exami¬ 
nation of (he Institute of Engi¬ 
neers (India) IS (he minimum 
qualification. 

Age limits for entry into 
the technical branches are 18 
to 28 years. 

The selection procedure for 
entry into the Ground Duties 
branches -Technical or Non- 
Technieal. is as follows:- 

Whenever vacancies in the 
respective branches occur and 
are required to be filled. Air 
1 leadquarters invite applica¬ 
tion through advertisements in 
newspapers. Candidates have 
to apply as directed. After the 
applications have been scruti¬ 
nised at Air Headquarters, eligi¬ 


ble candidates are called for 
tests at the Air Force Selection 
Boards. Those recominendedl 
by the Selection Boards are 
sent for medical examination. 
Subject to number of vacancies 
and the position of the success¬ 
ful candidates on the merit 
list which is based on die marks 
obtained at the selection boards, 
candidates are sent for training. 
The traimng period is 78 weeiu. 

Physical Standards: The 
uindidates should have sound 
health. The height should not 
be less than 62* (157.48 cms.). 
Fully expanded chest should 
not be less than 32* (81.20 cms,) 
with 2* (5.08 cms.) expansion. 
Vision should be normal. Wear¬ 
ing spectacles is no bar for enhry 
into the ground duties branches. 

Ground Duties Branches—Nan- 
Technical 

There are five non-technic$l 
branches in the lAF. They are— 
Administrative, Logistics, Edu¬ 
cation, Accounts and Meteoro¬ 
logical. Age limits and educa¬ 
tional qualifications for entry into 
the various branches are as 
follows: 


Branch 

Adroinislrative 

Logistics 

Education 


Awounls 


Mclcorological 


Age limit Educational Qualificatiom 

21 to 23 B.A. (Hons.), B.Sc. (Hons.), M.A., or 

M.Sc. in any subject, or a degree in Law 
21 to 23 A graduate with honours or any higher 

degree 

21 to 25 relaxable An Hons, degree and, a degree or dip- 
to 28 years (or loma in teaching or 2 years teaching ex¬ 
candidates with penence in a recognised educauoaal 
higher qualihca* institution, or an engineering dniee, 
tions with specialised training in aeronautini, 

mechanical, or wireless engineering—or 
drawing office or workshop experieooe 
21 to23 leluxable H. Com. degree or Chartered, Registered 
to 25 to 27 yrs. or Incorporated accountant 
20 to 25 years M.Sc. (II Class) in Physics/Applied 

relaxable to 28 Mathematics/Physical Chemistry/Applied 

yrs. Physics/mctcorology 


candidates with 
higher quahhca- 
tions 


Stamiard i-f physical fitness 
laid down is the same as for 
technical branches. 'I'hc train¬ 
ing period for ground duties 
non-tcchniuil courses is 52 
weeks. 

Pay and Allowances 

During training period, can¬ 
didates arc called Flight cadets 


except in the technical and 
Meteorological. On reporting for 
training, the candidates arc 
granted commission in the rank 
of Pilot officer. 

For Flight cadets, food, ac¬ 
commodation and medical ser¬ 
vices are provided free. On 

{Could on page 656) 
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Quiz for Profit and 

Pleasure 


There are 20 questions in 
th^ test given below and you 
have to answer them in as 
many minutes. Questions I to 
5 and 16 ro 20 carrv three murks 
each, and the rest carry two 
marks each—total 50. The fol¬ 
lowing will he a fair scale for 
gradation: 

Less than 20 poor 
30 or nearaboui satisfactory 
40 or more good 

See how qukk-witted you 
are. You must not exceed the 
prescribed time-limit. 

Qs. Right or Wrong? Give 
reasons in support of your 
answer: 

Q. 1. TJic twenty first cen¬ 
tury will start on January 1 
in the year 2000. 

Q. 2. Frankenstein was the 
name of a fictional monster 
created by a mad doctor. 

Q. 3. Cream is heavier than 
milk. 

Q. 4. Wherever you may be, 
the North Star can help you 
find the direction. 

Q. 5. A diamond will not 
burn. 

Q. 6. A man had returned 
after a day’s bird*shooting. He 
was asked how many birds he 
had in the bag. He said, “They 
are all .sparrows but six, all 
pigeons but six and all doves 
but six.” How inany birds had 
he in all? i . 


Q. 7, If electricity poles 
stand 50 yards apart m a 
straight line, what is the distance 
from the liist to the ninth? 

Q. 8. Two cyclists approach 
each other on a straight road, 
pedalling at 15 miles an hour. 
When they are 30 miles apart, 
a fly alights on one bicycle, 
then dashes off to the other. 
It shuttles back and forth bet¬ 
ween the two at 20 miles an 
hour until the riders meet. 
How far has it travelled? 

Qs. Fill in the blank space 
in each of the following with 
the name of a bird or animal. 

Q. 9. No more of your- 

tricks. 

Q. 10. A severe sore throat 
makes it difficult to-. 

Q. 11. Kindly^—with us 
in our difficulty. 

Q. 12. This package can be 
lifted only with a-. 

Q. 13. Cowards-in the 

face of danger. 

Q. 14. If it takes a stone 3 
seconds to fall from the top of 
a tower, how long will it take 
two stones that start together. 

Q. 15. Choose the right 
word to fill in the blank. 

Madame Curie-radium. 


(a) discovered (h) published 
(c) devised (d) invented (#•) 
created. 

Qs. Here are some four- 
letter words. All the three in 
the same group arc made up of 
the same letters. Find out the 
words. 

Q. 16 (/) domesticated-. 

(ii) flesh of animals-. 

(Hi) set of players-. 

Q. 17 (/) to challenge-, 

(ii) to peruse-. 

(Hi) beloved-. 

Q. 18. (;) doubling of rope—. 

(ii) Small body of water-. 

(Hi) a game-. 

Q. 19. (/) to glide like a 
stream-. 

(ii) an animal-. 

(Hi) hens or chicken-. 

Q. (/) a measure of 
land-. 

(ii) contest of speed-. 

(Hi) to look after-. 

Answ:rs 

1. Wrong. The twenty 
first century will start cn J..nuary 
1, 2001 A.D. 2. Wrong. Frank* 
enstein was the student who 
created the monster in the 
novel. 3. Wrong. creaoJ rises 
(Conid. im p. 



Trustecfship of Wealth 

Sir, 

I have read vMth much 
interest your article on “Trustee¬ 
ship of Wealth” published in 
the hcbiLiary issue of the C M 
Let me be permitted to add a 
few more lines on the same 
topic for the infoimition ol 
your esteemed readers 

The theory ol trusteeship 
had been reduced to a practi 
cal formula (in 1944), having 
Gandhiji’s approval (1) This 
piocess provides a means of 
transforming the present capi¬ 
talist order of society into an 
egalitarian one (2) It does 
not recognise any private owner¬ 
ship of property except what 
IS absolutely necessary for the 
improvement of society (t) 
It does not exclude legislative 
regulation and use of wealth 
(4) Thus an individual is not 
permitted to use his wealth 
for his own selfish motives, 
disregarding the interests of 
society (5) A limit is envisaged 
on the maximum income that 
a person can be allowed to have 
(6) Under the Gandhian econo¬ 
mic order, production will be 
determined by social necessitv 
and not bv personal whims or 
fancies 

Gandhiji wanted that this 
cherished goal should be 
achieved only through peaceful 
means, but he did not rule out 
legal aid whenever necessary 
It must be noted that this 
theory of trusteeship has been 
recognised in our Constitution 
according to which our cherish¬ 
ed goal IS the establishment 


of a socialist society 
Coimhaiori- V Subramamam 

Andre Malraax 

Sir, 

Thank you for the article 
“Malidux to Nixon ’ published 
in voui 1 ebriiary 1972 issue 

There is a slight mistake ol 
fad 111 the introduction which 
describes Malraux as France's 
Minisici t)l C ultiiie in General 
De Cjaullc s time Andre 
Malraux was in fact Minister 
of Infoimation m de (laullc’s 
government (194'>46) 

And It would have clone 
him more credit if you had 
described him as a writer of the 
must significant novels of this 
ccntiiiy rather than just as an 
‘ intellectuaT (He won the 
Oocouit Pii/c for Man\ Fate 
in 193^) He is also one of the 
greatest champions of the 
underdog He cxpiesscd himself 
foicctully on (he Bangla I)t*sh 
tiagcdv 

Chapta Raymond Misra 

(Andre Malraux \^a\ appomud 
Mimsttr oj State and Cul- 
tinal Affairs on April 6, 
1967 when de Gaulle nets 
PrcsidtiU oJ frame Our 
mite Hov intended only as 
a brief introJiietion and by 
no nuans as a detailed ac¬ 
count of Malraux s life and 
work - Editor) 

Aiituootnv lor W'oman 

Sir, " 

The group discussion “Auto¬ 
nomy f^or '\\onian is Inevitable** 


was worth appreciating 

It IS true that woman has 
been given the light of vote 
which she can exercise as she 
pleases She is also allowed 
to take up careers But still, 
socially she is disiegarded. 
I he dowrv system is still a 
barrier in the way of a Hindu 
girl’s maruage. Obviously, 
until and unless women achieve 
economic independence and 
more than that mental freedom 
I i the Will and capacity to 
think tor themselves and to 
look after themselves, political 
rights will be of little use to 
them 

Nes> Delhi Prabha 

Red Indians 

Sir, 

Kindly refer to Readers* 
Questions Anstn redw the March 
1972 issue of your esteemed 
journal I wotild like to draw 
yoiii attention to the second 
c|uestiori put by Major Dharam 
Vii Katana and your answer 
to it 

The natives of the West 
I ndiesarc known as Red Indians, 
not because they migrated from 
India They were so named by 
the great explorei-navigator 
Columbus when He discovered 
the new world. With the geo¬ 
graphical knowledge he bad 
gained in Lisbon, Columbus felt 
convinced that if he sailed 
westward, he could one day 
reach the west coast of India. 
Therefore, when he landed on 
the Guanahani islands (modem 
San Salvador) on 12th October 
1492, he thought it to be India, 
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atidlfceeping in the eopi^r- 
brown complexion of the natives 
of that and neighbouring islands 
be named them Red Indians 
and the newly discovered is* 
lands as West Indies. 

From that day onward, 
the wrong geographical sup¬ 
position of the great navigator 
has been handed down to us 
as the truth. 

Niranjan Prasad Das 
Ersama (Orissa) 

(That was the origin of the term 
but it appears subsequent 
researches have shown that 
Columbus had by mistake 
given those people the name 
which they would have re¬ 
ceived, had their ethnic 
origins been known. — Ed). 

Greenwich Meantime 
Sir, 

I have been reading your 
journal for the last two years. 

1 may kindly be allowed to 
refer to Readers' Questions 
Answered in the March issue of 
C.M. In answer to a question 
by Mr. Sadhu C. Behera of 
Tulsipur, you have stated that 
the Greenwich Mean Time is 
the Standard time in Britain 
and Western Europe. 

In this regard I should like 
to add that time in the United 
Kingdom, and Central Europe 
is exactly one hour in advance 
of Greenwich Mean Time, and 
never the same as stated by you. 

You have also mentioned 
Greenwich Observatory, Lon¬ 
don. The Royal Greenwich 
Observatory which guides the 
O.M.T. was once situated in 
London but now it has been 
moved to Hurstmonceux which 
is near Hastings in Sussex, 
England. 

I give you my heartiest 
good wishes to you for publi¬ 
shing such a good and immen¬ 
sely nelpful magazine for all. 

Bhagalpur-] S. Aftabuddin 


MIzwftiii-^Area & 

Sir, 

I am a regular reader of 
your esteemed magazine for 
the last two years and 1 like 
It very much. 

I particularly appreciate the 
features Before the Interview 
Board, Readers' Club, General 
Knowledge Test and so on. 
The contents are interesting all 
round. 

But in the March 1972 issue 
of the C.M. on page SlOyoii have 
published that Mizoram has an 
area of 81000 square miles and 
a population of .121686. These 
figures are not correct. Mizo¬ 
ram has an area of 8,427 square 
miles (21090 sq. km.) and popu¬ 
lation 321,686 (1971 census). 

R. Lai Rinawma 
AizawJ (Mizoram). 

(Thank you for the correction. 

—Editor) 


Sports 

Sir, 

I have been immensely in¬ 
fluenced by your wonderful 
magazine ‘The Competition 
Master’ and have been reading 
it regularly for the last two years. 
This magazine is doing very 
good work for the youth of the 
nation. One cannot help ap¬ 
preciating it highly. 

I strongly feel that the 
Sports section should be elabo¬ 
rated so that readers may have 
more to read about Sports. 
Though the latest events are 
covered by C.M., we must have 
more material on sports, e.g., 
articles, comments etc. by pro¬ 
minent sportsmen. 

Buoy Kumar Gurung 
Shillong 


Binder 

Sir, 

I became your regular subs¬ 
criber this year only. Your 
magazine is really very useful. 
It caters to all tastes and also 


and news. 

I have a suggestion to put 
across. If you could provide a 
cover for the annual subscribers 
so that they can preserve the 
issues and save them from being 
spoiled, it will be very useful. 
It should be .so made that ail 
the 12 issues in a year can be 
filed, so that they can be used for 
easy reference later. 

S.S. Sahota, Major 
56 A.P.O. 


Importance of Odissi 
Sir, 

I regret to say that 
whenever you have to name the 
classical dances of India, you 
never mention Odissi. In the 
March 1972 issue of C.M., 
1 found mention of Bharat 
Natyam, Kathak, Manipuri 
and Katliakali but Odissi was 
omitted. 

In case you do not know, I 
may inform you that Odissi is 
a famous Indian dance in the 
best classical tradition. It 
represents the culture of Orissa. 

The 1970 Sangpet Natak 
Akademi award for dance was 
won by Pankaja Charan Das 
for “Odissi” along with ex¬ 
ponents of Bharat Natyam and 
Katbakali. I don’t think you 
should ignore Odissi when 
writing of India’s dances. 

Puri Duroa Charan Sahoo 


CORRECTTONS 

In the March 1972 Issue, of the 
Competition Master: 

(i) Samskara: the film which 
recently won the President’s Roid 
medal has been mentioned as aTemiu 
film. It is in fact a Kannada film. 

(U) VishaklMiMitBBm: has been 
mentJoned by mistake as bein# in 
Orissa.. It is in Andhim-Pradedu 
(NO Circkali Tbe.fan»ufe world* 
clasacricketer who died thit.year. was 
Leaxf Constantine, and not Col. 
Hema Adhikarl who is alive. 

ffte thank the targe number of 
our esteemed readers who have written 
la US’, pqhuing otd^ tkeet mitodtet 
whkh’wevenyrmehtegrtd. —Bdhev 
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U.S. Attitude Towards India-II 


This is the second batch of 
pieces readers of the Competi¬ 
tion Master have sent us on 
U.S. Attitude Towards India. 
But we have not been able to 
clear the desk as yet. A large 
number of readers have ex¬ 
pressed themselves on the sub¬ 
ject, and it would be unj'air to 
leave out the rest. We .shall, 
therefore, he publishing the la.st 
batch on this subject in the June 
issue of the Competition Master. 
If you think of writing now. 
please wait for the next subject 
which witl he announced in 
June. — Editor 

Not the President Alone 

While considering U.S. 
attitude towards India, we have 
to consider, not to what ex¬ 
tent the United States helped 
Pakistan, but to what extent 
it was prepared to antagonise 
India. The interested parties 
may explain Washington’s pos¬ 
ture as the .outcome of the 
prejudice of a single person, but 
it would be naive to ignore 
that as a matter of fact the 
whole administrative machir 
nery of .the U.S.A. was against 
us, whether it was the C.I.A. 
or the Pentagon, or the State 
..•department or the White House 
—everywhere a climate of hos¬ 
tility against India prevailed. 

As far as Mr. Nixon is con¬ 
cerned^ it is highly probable 
that his attitude was determined 
by his keen desire to impress 
theCWnesefevourably, Whether 
he succeeded in that object re¬ 
mains to be seen, 

K.S,. Anantha Prasad 
Central'Bank of India, 
Bangalore 


Democracy—Preserve of 
Anglo-Saxons 

The hostile attitude adopted 
by the U.S.A. towards India 
should be looked upon in the 
framework of Washington's 
general policy towards Asia 
since the end of World War 
H. After the war ended, the 
Americans imposed on them¬ 
selves the tasks of protecting 
democracy and policing the 
world. Somehow they came to 
believe in the myth that loyalty 
could be purchased with econo¬ 
mic and military “aid”. They 
were not averse to striking ex¬ 
pedient deals with anti-demo- 
cratic rivals of the democratic 
countries and use them for 
their own ends. 

Instead of helping India, the 
Americans chose to aid and 
abet the dictators of Pakistan. 
India could never become an 
instrument in their hands in 
their policies of dividing Asia. 
But Pakistan, with its untiring 
hostility for India could and 
did become a wdling tool in the 
U.S.A.’s hands. 

There is no point in drawing 
a distinction between the Ameri¬ 
can administration and the 
American people. They are 
not difterent from each other. 
They have the same mentality. 
They feel annoyed to see little 
brown men talking smart to 
them and lecturing them on 
democracy which they have 
been taught to believe is the 
preserve of the Anglo-Saxons 
only. 

Ranjit Singh 
86/1, RaorkeeRoadt 
Meerut Cantt. (U.P.) 


It Favoured a Stooge 

The U.S.A. is one of the 
two super-powers of the world 
It IS engaged in preserving her 
influence as communism spreads. 
Its attitude towards India has 
to be seen in comparison to its 
attitude towards Pakistan. It 
has always favoured Pakistan 
deliberately as a measure of 
policy. That has been, so be¬ 
cause while we have either 
criticized its hegemonistic 
policies and have, consistent 
refused to acknowledge that it 
is better than the Soviet Union, 
Pakistan has always been pro- 
American in her approach and 
has also allowed U.S. military 
bases on her territory. There¬ 
fore, the U.S. has either favour¬ 
ed Pakistan or at most, when it 
felt friendly towards New 
kept India at par with Pakistan. 

While the whole world.re¬ 
gretted the cruelties, murder 
and rape of defenceless men, 
women and children of Bang|a 
Desh by the Pakistan army, the 
so-called champion of demo¬ 
cracy the U S.A. did not have 
the courage to condemn effec¬ 
tively the attitude of Pakistan. 
What belter could be expected 
of an administration which was 
bent upon favouring Pakistan 
at any cost, irrespective of moral 
considerations? 

DEepak Narain 
F-4, blauroji Nagar, 
New Delhi-] 6 


Mischievous 

The mischievous half-truths 
and blatant lies with which the 
Nixon administration has been 
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iivlDg to justify its tilt in favour 
of Pakistan provided eloquent 
commentary on U.S. attitude 
towards India in recent months. 
After India had unilaterally 
declared a cease-fire, Nixon's 
men shamefacedly patted them¬ 
selves on the back saying that 
had they not “taken a stand 
agaijisi the war, it would have 
been prolonged and the likeli¬ 
hood of an attack m the West 
greatly increased”. D i d the 
Nixon administration want the 
world to believe that moving 
the seventh fleet into the Bay 
of Bengal represented that 
“stand against the war?" Simi¬ 
larly the assertion that the 
U.S.A. had been working to¬ 
wards a peaceful settlement 
which was sabotaged by India 
was a travesty of truth. What 
had Mr. Nixon been doing 
for nine long months while 
millions were being butchered 
in Bangla Desh? Why had 
Nixon,failed to raise a finger 
to stop the genocide? In what 
way was he working for a 
“peaceful settlement?” 

The U.S.A. is worried about 
what it interprets as India's 
loss of non-alignment resulting 
from the signing of the Indo- 
Soviet Friendship Treaty. Since 
when has the U.S.A. assumed 
the role of the champion of 
non-alignment which it once 
called immoral? Evidently, the 
minions in Washington, in 
their arrogance believe that only 
the U.S.A. is privileged to make 
friends, influence people and 
tilt in favour of this country 
against that with impunity. 

Notwithstanding ail that 
the Nixons of the world may^ 
do or say, India remains a 
civilised, humane and peace- 
loving nation detennined to 
fight against all juvenile attempts 
to carve the world into spheres 
of influence. 

Jayashrbf. Hariharan 

Giri Road, Berhampur 
(Ganjam) 


The U.S.A. has been a 
close friend of India for a 
long time.' We should not 
forget that it was the U.S.A. 
which came to our rescue when 
China attacked us in 1962. 
But the situation changed as 
President Johnson came into 
power. Indo-U.S. relations suf¬ 
fered a further set-back as a 
result of the unrealistic attitude 
adopted by the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration while the Indo-Pak con¬ 
flict was raging in 1971. The 
people of America themselves 
criticized the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration for being anti-India anti 
pro-Pakistan. It is evident, 
therefore, that the people of 
that country arc not against 
India. As this is a presidential 
election year in the Slates, 
another change of attitude in 
Washington cannot be ruled 
out. In fact there are signs that 
such a change is already under 
way. In any case, this is not 
something over which wc should 
unnecessarily lose sleep. 

Muston Chynf, 
Luitunkhrah, ShiHon^-Z 

Turn of The Screw 

U.S. columnist Jack Ander¬ 
son's reports of what went on 
behind the scenes in Washing¬ 
ton while India and Pakistan 
were figluing it out in Decem¬ 
ber 1971, throw interesting light 
on U.S. attitude towards India. 
At one of the meetings of the 
Special Action Group in tlic 
WJiite House basement, Nixon’s 
celebrated adviser and expert, 
Henry Kissinger is reported to 
have asked, ‘’What is the next 
turn of the screw against India?" 
The remark was very revealing 
in that it provided a clear view 
of Nixon’s mind at work. 

A very important casualty 
of the Indo-Pak conflict of 
December, 1971 has been cor¬ 
diality in Indo-U.S. relations. 
India's victory was a defeat of 
U.S. diplomacy which had 
persistently maintained an arti- 


region. The U.S. government 
views with alarm India’s grow¬ 
ing influence in South Asia and 
her friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Nixon stopped all economic 
aid to India, probably hoping 
to pressurise her. But he failed 
to take into account the fact 
that the U.S.A. too cannot risk 
losing the huge market in India 
and Bangla Desh. That the 
strains arc already showing is 
evident from the fact that re¬ 
cognition of Bangla Desh is 
actively under consideration in 
Washington. 

Proh -ssor D. Roy, 
Govt. College, 

J(ilpai"ttrt (Wc.s/ Bengal) 

What Matters to Nixon 

Perhaps the recent 14-day 
Indo-Pak war could, have been 
avoided if Mr. Nixon could sec 
how outmoded the concept of 
“balance of power” had grown. 
Had he been blessed with that 
sort of vision, he might have 
been able to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of using Pakistan to check¬ 
mate India once too often. 
The attitude adopted by the 
U.S, administration in Decem¬ 
ber, 1971 showed that the U.S.A. 
could sacrifice the cause of 
humanity at the altar of political 
expediency without having any 
qualms of conscience. What 
matters to Nixon is—not the 
brutalities perpetrated on a 
whole race, nor the murder of 
democracy— but the chances of 
his own re-election—something 
which has sent him scurrying* 
to Peking, and the main consi¬ 
deration behind his support to a 
blockhead like Yahya Khan. In 
relentless pursuit of his per¬ 
sonal ambition, he has cared 
little how his Kissinger brand of 
diplomacy has served to bedevil 
Indo-U.S. relationships. 

S. Prakash Rao 

5-1-303 Old Sikh Lane 
Gowliguda, Hyderahad-l ^ 
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Devils and Stooges 

The U.S.A. has now en¬ 
joyed super-power status for 
more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. But during this period, 
U.S. statesmen have not been 
able to evolve any foreign 
policy for their country. Whal 
goes by the name of U.S. 
foreign policy has been a cons¬ 
tant witchhunt —seeing ghosts 
and devils all round. I'lrst it 
was the Soviet Union which was 
the devil. It was to countervail 
the Soviet Union in Asia that 
U.S. policy-makers initially 
settled on Pakistan as tlicir 
chosen stooge in South Asia. 
They rightly thought that to 
achieve their purpose, a mili¬ 
tary-dominated Pakistan was 
any day a more reliable ally 
than democratic India. That 
was the niftivation behind the 
all-out support which Mr. 
Ni.xon extended to blood-thirsty 
Yahya Khan It remains to 
be seen whether the Nixon 
administration has learnt any¬ 
thing at all from the reverse 
its policy-makers recently sut- 
fered 111 South Asia. 

Sl/.ML KUMAK SlNHA 

Phvsic.'i Department, 

Patna (Inivenity, Patna 

Nixon's Predilections 

Indo-U.S. relations have 
had a chequered history since 
the forties. Frcmi President 
Franklin Roosevelt’s sym¬ 
pathetic attitude towards the 
Indian freedom movement and 
1*resident Kennedy’s admira¬ 
tion for India’s working demo¬ 
cracy, to the Eisenhower- 
Dulles-Nixon trio’s covert and 
overt ho.stility towards India, 
U.S. official attitude has varied 
widely over different adminis¬ 
trations. Consequently, India’s 
relations with the U.S.A. have 
been marked by periods of 
instability and of late these 
relations have touclied a new 
low. 

^ During the Bangia desh 

it became apparent,more 



than ever, that the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent and bis administration’s 
policies are at variance with the 
views of many an American 
citizen. As a result, (he present 
official U.S. attitude to India is 
in slrarp contrast to the view¬ 
points of many Americans. The 
U.S. power structure lately has 
been evolving in such a way so 
that excessive gravitation is 
taking place towards the Chief 
fixccutivc’s office, and as a 
result, the policies emanating 
from the White House exclu¬ 
sively determine foreign policy 
attitudes towards India and 
other countries. Accordingly, 
for some time to come, the U.S. 
President’s notions and predi¬ 
lections towards India will be 
the sole determinant of U.S. 
attitude, irrespective of other 
public opinion factors. 

Gaufam Skn 
.S7///554 R.K. Puran. 

New Del/u-22 


India & USA—Victirak of 
Power Politic.s 

The attitude of the U..S. 
Government towards India has 
been none too good during the 
recent war as well as after the 
war. I’he unfriendly attitude of 
the world’s most powerful 
democracy towards the world’s 
largest democracy at such a 
critical juncture has certainly 
strained the relationship bet¬ 
ween the two countries. As 
was evident from lcadin[? U.S. 
journals U.S. public opinion 
seemed to have largely appre¬ 
ciated the stand taken by India. 
Neverlheles.s, in this age of 
power politics, it would not be 
far wrong to say that the U.S. 
Government was in a fix re¬ 
garding the Indo-Pak conflict. 

India had been tilting to¬ 
wards the Soviet Union even 
before the war had broken out, 
The treaty signed between 
India and the Russian Govern¬ 
ment had not gone unnoticed 
by the White House. Indeed, 
that might have been one of the 


reasons which put an end to 
the goodwill that existed bet¬ 
ween India and the U.S.A. 
The pro-Pakistan stand taken 
by the Chinese also inspired 
the U.S.A. to some extent to 
adopt a hostile attitude towards 
India. The planned visit of the 
U.S. President to China demand¬ 
ed a cordial relationship be¬ 
forehand so that the Peking 
talks concerning important mat¬ 
ters could be effective. The 
Anderson papers have created 
an impression that the U.S. 
President had a personal pre¬ 
judice against India. Consider¬ 
ing the above points, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say whether the stand 
taken by the U.S.A. was dictat¬ 
ed by U.S. national interests or 
motivated by a mentally agitat¬ 
ed Mr. Nixon. But certainly 
India cannot afford to further 
strain its relationship with a 
country whose people, if not 
government, endorse its cham¬ 
pionship of the cause of huma¬ 
nity. Although it is better to 
be self-sufficient than to be 
dependent, it would not be too 
pessimi.stic to say that many 
developing industries may have 
a severe setback following the 
suspension of U.S. aid. It 
would have been in the in¬ 
terests of India to have waited a 
little longer before upgrading 
the diplomatic level of its mis¬ 
sion in N. Vietnam. This tit 
for tat approach has virtually 
put an end to ail chances of 
good relationship between the 
two countries being restored 
in the near future. 

Arup Patnaik 
do Mr. B.M.' Patnaik 
{Advocate) At.-Sutahat 
Cuttack-1 (Orissa) 
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Upper Houses in India and U.K.— Oedipus Complex—Ancient 
India -Sterling Area—Dollar Crisis and India -Brahmo Samaj—Arya 
Samaj—Terms—Handicap—U.N. Secretaries General—Mach Numuir 


jRlaluddin Ahmed, Bhairab 
Bazar (Bang!a Desh) 

Q. How many members are 
there in the upper and lower 
houses of India and the U.K.? 

Ans. The Council of States 
which is the Upper House in 
India consists of not more than 
250 members. In the U.K., 
the House of Lords has a 
strength of nearly 1080. But 
the average attendance in this 
Upper House of the British 
Parliament is 250. 

Q. What is meant by 
Oedipus Complex? 

Ads. Oedipus Complex: 
Oedipus, in Greek mythology, 
was the King of Thebes who 
unwittingly killed his father and 
married his mother. Named 
after him is the psychoanaly¬ 
tical theory of Oedipus com¬ 
plex according to which a son 
develops feelings of attachment 
to the mother and jealousy 
towards the father which pro¬ 
duce in him (the son) emotional 
conflict and feelings of guilt. 

Z.N. Khao, Bareilly 

Q. It is said that the old 
names of India were Jainbu 
Dweepa, Arya Varta, Bharat 
Khand etc. How was the land 
named before the coming of the 
Aryans? 

Ans. Before the coming of 
the Aryans, it was the pagan 
Indus Valtey civilization which 
flourished in India. Historians 


have not so far been able to 
find out what they called tlieir 
country. The continental land- 
mass of which Last Africa, 
Madagascar, India, Australia 
etc. formed parts in pre-historic 
times has been named by geolo¬ 
gists as Gondwanaland. 

V.K. Duggal, Goalpara 

Q. Who among the Pakis¬ 
tani generals was the contem¬ 
porary of General P.P. Kuma- 
ramangalam and was imprison¬ 
ed by the Italians with our 
ex-Army Chief? 

Ans. It was General Yahya 
Khan. 

IVIukh Lai Prasad, Deoria 

Q. Kindly explain what is 
Sterling Area? 

Ans. Sterling Area: is a 
group of countries which keep 
most of their foreign exchange 
reserves with the Bank of 
England in London. Among 
these countries are most of the 
Commonwealth countries (not 
Canada), some Middle Fast 
Arab sheikhdoms, B u r m a, 
Bangla Desh etc. 

Q, What was the impact 
of the dollar crisis on Indian 
economy? 

Ans. Dollar Crisis and 
India: The dollar crisis of 

1971 created a new set of pro¬ 
blems for India. The imminent 
readjustment of exchange rates 
of, different currendes^pve rise 


to the prospect of India’s ex¬ 
ports becoming cheaper and her 
imports becoming dearer. At 
the same time it gave rise to 
the possibility of an increase in 
India's burden of foreign debts. 
The dollar’s decline also led to 
the devaluation of .the foreign 
exchange reserves held by the 
Reserve Bank of India in the 
form of dollars. Moreover, 
India also stood to lose from 
the possible rise of protec¬ 
tionism in international trade 
as a result of the measures 
adopted by the U.S.A. 

Pritam Singh, Unnao 

Q. What does the abbre¬ 
viation KB stand for? It is 
often used in mentioning pay- 
scales etc. 

Ans. KB stands for “Effi¬ 
ciency Bar”. It means further 
promotion would be dependent 
on the efficiency of the employee 
concerned. 

Durga Charan Sahoo, Puri 

Q. Please state what arc 
the principles of the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj 
emphasizing points of difference 
between them and also referring 
to tlnir origins, 

Ans. (i) Brnfamo Samaj: was 
founded by the great social re¬ 
former Ram Mohun Roy in 
Ctdcutta in 1828. Members of, 
the Samaj do not accept the 
authority of the Vedas, md 
have ho faith in the theorie^ hf. 



Karma and rebirth. They dis¬ 
card Hii^du rituals, denounce 
polytheism, idol worship and 
the caste system. 

O’O Arya Samaj: is an¬ 
other reformist movement in 
iHindu society. It was founded 
by Swarai Dayanand Saraswati 
at Bombay in 1875. Followers 
of the Arya Samaj look upon 
the Vedas as the epitome of 
all knowledge including the basis 
for modern science. The Arya 
Samaj condemns idol-worship, 
is sternly monotheistic, and is 
opposed to social evils like the 
caste system, untouchability etc. 

Q. How many elected 
Hindu members are there in the 
Awami League party in the 
Bangla Desh legislature? 

Ans. They say they arc 
all Bengalis. 

Pawan Suri, Shahdara 

Q- Hosv can T learn to fly 
an aircraft at my own expense? 

Ans. You may address your 
enquiry to the Delhi flying 
Club, Safdarjang Airport, New 
Delhi-3. 

Ajit Kumar Patnaik, Phiilbani 

Q. How many states and 
union territories are there in 
India at present? 

Ans. India has at present 
21 States and nine Union Terri¬ 
tories. 

Q. Who is the Director 
General of All India Radio? 

i' Ans. Mr. S.K. Mukherjeeu 
is the Director General of All- 
India Radio at present. 

Jayaprakas Ran, Sambalpnr 

Q. What is meant by (/) 
grape-vine, and (//) window- 
dressing? 

Ans. (/) Grapevine: is a 
slang term used mainly in the 
U.S.A. for unofficial channels 
,of communication. 

(i"i) Window-Dressing: means 
the art of attractive presenta- 


tion of goods for sale, a cause 
etc. 

Brijmohan Goyai, Udaipur 

Q. What is the difference 
between the public sector and 
the private sector? 

Ans. The term “Public 
Sector” embraces industrial and 
business undertakings owned 
by a Stale or Central Govern¬ 
ment. Private Sector in the 
economy is made up of indus¬ 
tries and tirms which are owned 
by individuals or companies. 

Malifoo/ Ahmed, Motihari 

Q. What is handicap in 
Golf? 

Ans. Handicap: Handicap 
in golf \z the allowance of 
strokes given by one golfer 
to another to make an even 
contest. It is in a way an 
indicator of a player’s skill— 
the lower the handicap, the 
better the player. 

Harekriishna Salioo, 

Dasarathpur 

Q. Who was the first 
recipient of Bharat Ratna? 

Ans. Shri C. Rajagopala- 
chan, the first and last Indian 
Governor General of India. 

Q. Please let me know the 
nanie.s of the four Secrctarics- 
General of the U.N.O. 

Ans. The names of the 
four U.N. Secretaries General 
arc: 

(/) Mr. Trjgvc Lie (1946-52) 

(//) Mr. Dag Haminarskjold 
(1953-61) 

(Hi) LJ Thant (1961-71) 

</r) Dr. Kurt Waldheim 
(1972-- ) 

Sabita Langthasa, Haflong 

Q. What is the agc-Iimit 
for tribals appearing in the 
LAS.? 

Ans. We understand that 
the upper age-limit is rclaxable 
by five years in the case of 


Scheduled Tribes. 

Japan Kumar Guha, Bareilly 

Q. Why has Libya taken 
an anti-India stand? 

Ans. Libya is unfoi;tunateIy 
headed by a young upstart who 
suffers from visions of himself 
as the Muslim world’s man of 
destiny and Grand Defender of 
the Faith, thou^ he also suf¬ 
fers irora that impious brand 
of myopia which prevented him 
from seeing what had been 
going on in Bangla 17esb. 

K. Kavindranath, Coimbatore 

Q. What is meant by I'02 
Mach speed to which you re¬ 
ferred while' giving a descrip¬ 
tion of HF-24 (Marut) in the 
February, 1972 issue of the 
Competition Master. How do 
you interpret it in miles? 

Ans. Mach Number: At a 
height of 40,000 feet, the HF-24 
can fly at a speed of nearly 673 
miles per hour. It is this speed 
which is represented by Mach 
1.02. Mach Number is a system 
of speed measurement devised 
by Farnst Mach, an Austrian 
philosopher. Mach-1 is equal 
to 660 m.p.h. at a height of 
40.000 feet. 

Guru Prasad Mohanty, Cuttack 

Q. Which is the capital of 
Mizoram? 

Ans. Aijal. 

Q. Describe the national 
flag of .Japan. 

Ans. The national flag of 
Japan shows the plain red disc 
of the sun. The flag of the 
Japanese navy adds 16 rays to 
the disc. Wc do not know 
whether the flag is known by any 
particular name. 

G.P. Bhatia, Mohindergarh 

0* Is there no office of 
Prime Minister in Pakistan? 

Ans. That country has no 
constitution as yet. 
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Appointments Etc, 


APPOINTiVIKN IS I TC. 

Nurul Hasan, Prof. Took 
over the portfolio of l-ducation 
in tlie Central Cabinet vae 
Shri Sicldhartha Shankar Ray. 

M.G. Pimputkar: For some 
time Acting Lt. Governor of 
Delhi, has taken over as Secre¬ 
tary, Ministry of Shipping & 
Transport, succeeding Mr. S.K. 
Dutta. 

S.K. iVIiikherjco: Formerly 
Joint Secretary in the Planning 
Commission, appointed Direc¬ 
tor General of All India Radio. 

R.L. Chopra, AFaj. Gen.: 

Appointed .Military Secretary to 
the President of India. 

O.P. Raghava, Brig.: Ap- 
pointetl Director of the Army 
Postal .Scivicc.s vice Brig. D.S. 
Virk retired. 

I;on No!: Took o\cr as 
President of C'ainbodia. 

Ngoc Thanh: Appointed 
Prime Minister of Cambodia. 

Chiang Kai Shek: Flocted 
President of Formosa for a 
fifth six-year term. 

K.R. Puri; Took over as 
Chairman of the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India. 

Henryk Jabionski; Elected 
President of Poland in place of 
Mr. Jozef Cyrankiewicz. 


New State Chief Ministers 


Sukhomoy Sen-Gupta: Chief 
Minister of Tripura 

Zail Singh: Chief Minister 
of Punjab 

Siddhartha Shankar Ray: 

Chief Minister of West Bengal 

Ghansham Oza: Chief 
Minister of Gujarat 
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KedarPandey: Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Bihar 

DevaraJ IJrs: Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Mysore 

Mohd. Kalimuddin: Chief 
Minister of Manipur 

Radba Raman: Chief Lxe- 
cutive Councillor, Delhi Metro¬ 
politan Council. 


State Chief Ministers 
Reappointed 

Itansi l.al: Chief Minister of 
Haryana 

V.P. Naik; Chief M iiiisier 
of Maharashtra 

Barkatullah Khan: Chief 
Minister of Rajastlian 

Y.S. Parmar: Chief Mmi.s- 
Icr of Himachal Pradesh 

P.V. Narasiniba Rao: C hief 
Minister of Andhra Paulesh 

Syed Mir Qasim: Chief 
Minister of Jammu & Kashmir 

P.r. Sethi: Chief Minister 
of Madhya Pradesh 

Wiliiamson Sangnia: Chief 
Minister of Meghalaya 

S.C. Sinha: Chief Minister 
of Assam 

Dayanand Bandodkar: Chief 
Minister of the Union Territory 
of Goa. 

Bangla Desh Appointments 


Abdnr Razzak: Appointed 
Ambassador of Bangla Desh to 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Kazi Anwanil Masud: Ap¬ 
pointed First Ambassador of 
Bangla Desh to Burma. 

Azizur Rehman Malik: Ap¬ 
pointed Bangla Desh Ambassa¬ 
dor in India. 


James Lawrence Allen; Ap¬ 
pointed Australia’s first Ambas¬ 
sador in Bangla Desh. 

H.R. Choudhury: Formerly 
Bangla Desh envoy in New 
DcIIu, appointed his country’s 
Ambassador in West Germany. 

Otbmar Rist: Appointed 
Swiss Ambassador to Bangla 
Desh. 

A.A. Golds: Appointed 

British Ambassador to Bangla 
Desh. 

M. Pierre Millet; Appointed 
French Ambassador to Bangla 
I )esh. 


Resigned 


T.A. Pal; Chairman, Life 
Insurance Cxirporation of India. 

V.K. Malhotra; Chief Exe¬ 
cutive Councillor, Delhi Metro¬ 
politan Council. 

Anbil Dharmalingam: Mini¬ 
ster for Agriculture in 'J'amil 
Nadu. 


Died 


Sita Sen, Dr.: Eminent > 
Indian gynaecologist, 

R.S. Nagarwala: ex-Indian 
Army Officer implicated in a 
case involving Rs. 60 lakhs 
said to have been fraudulently 
withdrawn from the Slate Bank 
of India, New Delhi. 

Nasir Kazmi: Well-known 
Urdu poet of Pakistan. 

R. Thadani: India’s Ambas 
sador to Somalia. 

Mathra Das Pahwa: Well- 
known eye-surgeon of Moga, 
Punjab. 

Meeofl Komari: an all-time 
graat artiste of the Indian 
screen. 
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I¥ew State Governments 


Elections to state assemblies 
held in the earlier half of 
March, 1972 covered sixteen 
states and two Union Terri¬ 
tories. Another Union Terri- 
lOry (Mizoram) was due to go 
to the polls in April. Thus 
more than half of the electorate 
in India was called upon to 
exercise its franchise nearly a 
year after it had been called 
upon to elect a new Parliament. 

The significance of the 
March 1972 elections can be 
described in brief as follows: 

(/) Elections to state legis¬ 


latures and the Central legisla¬ 
ture were for the first time 
delinked to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. There is little chance of 
another five-yearly general elec¬ 
tion now, like the Fourth gene¬ 
ral election held in 1967. 

(//) This delinking should 
have enabled the people to 
pronounce separately onnatiojial 
issues as distinguished from re¬ 
gional or state issues. Hut the 
elections held in March 1972 
were dominated by national 
issues because they were timed 
too near the events in Bangla 


Desh, and the Indo-Pak war. 

(m) The March 1972 elec¬ 
tions re-established the supre¬ 
macy of the Indian National 
Congress (ruling group) almost 
exactly five years after it had 
met serious reverses at the polls. 
As of April 1, 1972, the ruling 
Congress held the reins of power 
in 15 out of 21 states. 

We give beiovit available 
information about llja Councils 
of Ministers formed in the 
States and Union territories in 
which the elections were held: 


Law, Medium Irrigation 
Forests 
Housing 
Major Irrigation 
Labour and Employment 
Social Welfare, Fisheries 
Power, Stationery 
Transport 


Civil Supplies 
Handloom and Co-ops. 
Excise 

Minor Irrigation 
Cultural Affairs, Education 
Tribal Welfare 
Tourism 

Mines, Technical Education 
Arctiaeology Sports Council 
Marketing, Warehousing 


States & Union Ten itories 

Total No. of seats 

Cong 

Cong (0) 

Swa 

JS 

CPI 

CPM 

Soc 

Others 

Ind 

Andhra 

287 

219 

_ 

2 

— 

7 

1 

— 

5 

53 

Maharashtra 

270 

222 

— 

— 

5 

2 

1 

3 

12 

25 

Mysore 

216 

165 

24 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

6 

15 

Gujarat* 

168 

139 

16 

— 

3 

1 

— 

•— 

— 

8 

Goa 

30 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 


28 

1 

Delhi 

56 

44 

2 

— 

5 

3 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Himachal* 

68 

51 

_ 

— 

5 

— 

1 


1 

7 

Bihar 

318 

167 

30 

2 

26 

35 

— 

33 

13 

12 

Haryana 

81 

52 

12 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

4 

11 

Punjab 

104 

66 

— 

^— 

.— 

10 

1 

— 

24 

3 

Madhya Pradesh 

296 

220 

— 

— 

48 

3 

— 

7 

— 

18 

Rajasthan 

184 

J45 

1 

11 

8 

4'' 

— 

4 

— 

11 

Assam 

114 

94 


1 

— 

3 

*— 

4 

6 

5 

Manipur 

60 

17 

t 

•• 

— 

— 

— 

3 

22 

15 

Meghalaya 

60 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


32 

19 

West Bengal 

280 

212 

2 

— 

— 

33 

14 

— 

8 

5 

Tripura 

60 

41 

— 

— 

— 

1 

16 

— 

— 

2 

J&K* 

75 

57 


— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

5 

9 


*TbRe Constituencies in Himachal, one in J & K and one in Gujarat have not gone to the polls. 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


(Total seats 

Speaker 

P.V. Narasimha Rao 
Chief Minister 
B.V. Subba Reddy 
Dy, Chief Minister 
K. Venkataratnam 

T. Hayagrivachari 
M.L.A. Ansari 
J. Vengal Rao 

A. Bhagavanatha Rao 

Krishnamurthy Naidu 
M. Manik Rao 

B. Subba Rao 
S.R.V.P. Murthy 


287 Congress : 219) 

: R. Ranga Reddy 

General Administration, Land 
Revenue, Information 

Planning, Highways 
Food and Agriculture, Dairy 
Development 
Panchayats 
Health, Waqfs 
Industries 

Finance, Relief and Rehabili¬ 
tation 

H*>mc, Police, Prisons 
Local Bodies, Town Planning 
Co-operation 

Religious Endowments, Indian 




P. BasI Reddy 
R.S. Raju 

L. Lakshman Das 
P. Narasa Reddy 
T. Anjaiah 

M. V. Krishna Rao 

B. Jayaprada 

K. Prabhakara Reddy 

Ministers of State 

C. Subbarayudu 
G, Rajaram 

P. Mahendranath 
K. Gopal Naidu 
B. Sreeramamurthy 
K. Bheem Rao 
Ch. Devananda Rao 
A. Madan Mohan 
M.R. Sham Rao 

D. Muniswamy 
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•ASSAM 

{TotalSeats ; 114 Congress: 94) 
Speaker : Ramesh Chandra Barooah 


Qiimanbhai Patel Industries and Poa«r 

Yashwaot Mehta PWD 

Gordliandas R. ^Choklia- 
wata Education 


Sarat Chandra Sinha 
Chief Minister 
Syed Ahmed Ali 
Parmananda Oogoi 
Mohammed Idris 
Mohitosh Purkayastha 
Gajen Tanti 

Harendra Nath Talukdar 


Upendra Das 
Uttara Brahma 
Dr. Lutfur Rehman 
Ministers of State 
iliteswar Saikal 
Bishnu Prasad 
Swarna fhabhu Mahanta 


♦Portfolios had not been announced till the time of 
compilation. 


Vasudev Tripathi Health and Local Self Govern¬ 

ment 

Sanat Mehta Labour, Civil Supplies and 

Housing 


HARYANA 

{Total Seats : 81 Congress : 52) 
Speaker ; B. D. Gupta 


BIHAR 


{Total Seats 318 Congress : 167) 


Speakd : 1 farina th Mishra 


Kcdar Pandc 
Chief Minister 

Daroga Pra.sad Rai 
Abdul Oayum Ansari 
L,P. Shahi 

Chandra Shekhar Singh 
Jagannatlp Mishra 

Ram Du lari Smha 
Lahtan Choudliary 
Narsingh Baitha 
Theodoie Bodra 
T. Muchiram Munda 
Rainraj Sinha 
Rafiq Alarn 


Home, Political, Education, 
Industries, Excise, Mines, 
Panchayats, River Projects 
f inance and Planning 
Imgation, Welfare 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry 
Revenue and Law 
Co-operation, Mines, Electri¬ 
city 

Labour, Tourism, Soc iai Welfare 
Health, Family Planning 
P.W.D. 

Food 

Forests, Tribal Welfare 
Public Health, Engineering 
Housing, Transport, Local 
Bodies 


(Total strength of the Council of Ministers is 35 out 
of whom 1.5 are Cabinet Ministers) 


DELHI MEIROPOLITAN COUNCIL 

(Total Seats : 56 Congress : 44) 
Chairman : Mir Mushtaq Ahmed 


Bansi Lai 
Chiej Minister 


Bliajan Lai 
K.L. Poswal 
Shyam Chaiid 


35 portfolios among which are ; 
Finance, Planning, Housing, 
Elections, PWD, Irrigation, 
Transport, Labour, Indus¬ 
tries, Excise, Taxation etc. 

Agriculture, Forests 
Home, Cultural Affairs etc. 
Development and Panchayat, 
Social Welfare 


Deputy Minister 

Sharda Rani Transport, Irrigation and 

Power, Health etc. 


HIMAC HAL PRADESH 

{'J'otai Seats : 68 Congress : 51) 
Speaker : Kullar Chand 


Dr. Y.S. Parmar 
Chief Minister 
Ram Lai 

Desraj Mahajati 

Lai Chand Prarthi 

Dr. Sahgrain 


Home, Planning, Finance, 

Multi-Purpose projects 
P.W.D.. Transport, Tourism, 
Elections 

Revenue, Education, Commu¬ 
nity Development 
Forests, Industries, Excise and 
Taxation, Housing 
Agriculture, Civil Supplies, 
Health 


Mr. Radha Raman 
Chief Executive Councillor 

Mr. Mange Ram 

Mr. O.P. Bahl 
Mr. Krishan Swarup 


Industries, Education, Plan¬ 
ning, Transport 

Finance, Excise and Taxa¬ 
tion, Development, Co¬ 
operation, Law, Local Self 
Government, P.W.D. 

Food & Civil Supplies, 
Electricity, Labour 

Technical Hducatiori,Social 
Welfare, Revenue 


Ministers of State 

Hordayal Community Development 

Mansa” Ram Industries, Local Self Govern¬ 

ment 

Sarla Sharma Civil Supplies, Health 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
{Total Seats : 75 Congress : 57) 
Speaker : A. G. Goni 


GUJARAT 

(Total Seats: \6% Congress 139) 
Speaker : R. T. Leuva 


Syed Mir Qasim Planning, Information and 

Chief Minister Publicity, Power, Education 


G.L. Dogra 


l inance. Excise and Taxation, 
Banking 


Ghanshyamdas Oza 
Chief Minister 
Ralhubhai Adani 
Kantilal Ghiya 


Home, General Administration Trilochan Datt 

Agriculture, Panchayats etc. Mufti Mohd. Sayeed 
Finance 


Forests, Land Revenue, Food 
Supplies 

Roads and Buildings, Irriga¬ 
tion, Housing 


19,72 
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Minister of State 

Abdul Gam Lone Health, Jails, Social Welfare, 

education 


MADHYA PRADESH 


{Total Seati 2% Consuls 220) 
Speaker Tej Lai lembhrc 


PC Sethi 

Chief Mims ft r 


VasaiUrao Uikey 
SSN Mushram 


Gcnci.i! '\dminisiiation. Home, 
Intoniidiion and Publicity, Plan¬ 
ning, f inance, Revenue, f orcst>j, 
1 clucation. Housing, Power and 

Iingctlion etc 

Agriculture, Co-operation, 

I ood. Civil Supplies 

Commtice and Industries, 
Laboui, Public Health 


Chandra Pralap I man I aw. Social and Haiijan Welfare 
Kishori I al Shukl.i P W O , I oi-al Dodics 


MAHARASHTRA 


(Total Sean 270 CongUM : 222) 
Speaker Sheshrao Wankhede 


VP Naik 
Chief MInntei 

Vasantrao Patil 
S.B. Chavan 
M D ChoudhJti 

N M Tidkc 

Rabq Zakaria 

yj Mobile 
H G. Vartak 
A R. Antulay 

Pratibha Patil 

A N Nainjochi 
M It. Popat 
S.B Patenance 
S A. Solunke 
SO Pawar 
R J. Deotale 

Prabha Rao 
G.S. Sarnaik 


D.T. Rupavalc 


General Administiation, Home, 
Planning, Intormation and 
Publicity 

Irrigation and Power 
Agricuilure and State 1 lansport 
hmance. Forests and Small 
Savings 

Industiies, I abour. Power, 
Printing, legislative Affaiis 

Public Health, Uiban Develop¬ 
ment 

Co-opeiation and Housing 
Revenue, Rehabilitation 
Builduig and Communication, 
I aw and Judicialy 

Social Welfaie and Cultural 
Aflaiis 

1 ducation. Sports 
Prohibition 

Rural Development and I..abour 
Revenue, Co-opciation 
Home, Publicity, Rehabilitation 
Agriculture, Irrigation, State 
Transport 

Fducation and Planning 
Urban Development, Public 
Health, Building and Com¬ 
munications 

Housing, Social Welfare and 
Fishenes 


Deputy Minister 

R,M. Patel Social Welfare 


MANtPUR 


(Total Seats : 60 United Legislature Coalition : 31) 

Mohd Alimuddin Horae, Public Health. Civil 
Chief Minister Supplies, Agriculture, Gene¬ 

ral Administration 

Yumnam Yaima Fducation, Lnboui, Law, Local 

Bodies 


Khwairkpam (. Iiaoba 
Vangmaso Shai/a 
Ngurdinglicn 


PWD, industry 
Finance, Forests, Revenue 
Planning. Development, Animal 
Husbandi-v 


MFGHALA^A 

(!Ota! Stan 60 iPHlC t2) 

'>/>< a! et R S I V ngdoh 
Capt Willi.imson 

Sangma (.htef Miiiislei fducation, P\V D 
Stanley D Nichols Ro\ Industiies 
HB Lvngdoh I inane i 

Edwinsen Bareh Revenue Agiicultiire 

Stanloid Mdi.ik llcalili I uniily Planning 


MYSORE 


(Total Seal\ 216 Con?i(is 16S) 
Spta!ei Mis KS Naguathnamnia 


D Devarj) Urs 
Chief Ministei 

M y Gorpade 
H M Chennabasappa 
H. Siddaveerappa 
B Basavalingappa 
Mallikarjunaswamy 
A R. Badrinaiayana 
Shakara Alva 
N Hucthmasli Gowda 
Aziz Sait 
K H. Patil 
S M Krishna 
D K Naicker 


General Ailniinistiation, Home, 
Planning Intormation 

Finance 
Public Woiks 
Health 

Housing, local Bodies 

Panchayats Social Welfare 

Education 

Co-opt ration 

Revenue 

I abour. Transport, Tourism 
Agriculture and Forests 
Comnicicc and Industries 
Law and Pailiamentary Affairs 


PUNJAB 


(Total Seats' 104 Congress 66) 
Speakei Mi Darbara Singh 


Giani Zail Singh 
Chief Ministei 

Hans Raj Sharma 

Ratan Singh 

Umrao Singh 

Gurmel Singh 


Home. Vigilance, Transport, 
Industry, P.W.D. (B. &R.), 
Public Relations 
Finance, Planning, Health, 
Labour 

Development. Agriculture, 
Exase and Taxation 
Revenue, Education, Printing 
and Stationery 

Irrigation and Power, Publk; 
Health, Housing 
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Mifttsurs of State 

Joginder Pat Pandcy Local Self Govt., Jails 

Gian Chand 

Kharbanda Food and Supplies 

Deputy Ministers 
Saria Parashar 
Nasib Singh 


RAJASIHAN 


{Total Seats ; 184 Congress : 145) 
Speaker : R. K. Vyas 


Barkalullah Khun 
Chicj Matistcr 

Hari Deo Joshi 


Paras Rani Moderna 


Narain Singh Masud.i 
Chandan Mai Baid 


Horne, General Administiation, 
Industries, Civil Supplies 

Health, Public Works, Power, 
Transport 

Agiicultiirc, Forests, Local-Self 
Government, Town Planning 

f.ducaiion, Printing&Stationery 
Finance, Planning, Lxcise and 
Taxation 


Ram Chandra Chaiiuiiaiy Revenue, Irrigation, Law and 

Justice, Jails 

Onkar Lai Food, Community Development, 

Social Welfare, Labour 


Ministers of State 
Kamla Bcniwal 
Jhujar Singh 
Mool Chand 


Gcnciul Administration, Home 
Education, Co-cperation 
Iriigation, Public Works 


TRIPLRA 

(Total Seats : (it) Congress : 41) 
Speaker: Manindra Lai Bhowniick 


Sukhomoy Sen Gupta 
Chief Minister 


Monoranjan Nath 

Devendra Kishorc 
Cboudhury 

Sbilish Das 


Hai i Charan 
Chaudhury 

Basanta Chakraborty 
Mansoor Ali 


Sailesh Chandra Shome 


Administrative Reform, 
Food, Home, Industries, 
Planning, Public Works, 
Public Relations, Transport, 
Fducalion, Agriculture 

Medical and Public Health 
Jail, Law, F.lections 

Finance, Relief, Printing 

Forest. Labour, Local Self 
Government 

Tribal Welfare and Scheduled 
Castes 

Social Welfare 

Agiculture and Community 
Development 

Education, Co-operatives 
and Panchayats 


UNION TERRnORY OF GOA , 

{Total Seats : 30 Maharashtrawadi Gonwntak Parly ; 18) 
Speaker : N. S. Furgo 


Dayanand Bandodkar 
Chief Minister 
A.K.S. Usgaonkar 

Pratap Singh Ranc 

Minister of State 
Shasinkala Kakodkar 


Home, Finance, Industries, 
Information 

Planning, Development, Irriga¬ 
tion, Power, Agriculture 
Law, Labour, Revenue, Civil 
Supplies, Housing 


Education, Public Health. 
Social Welfare 


WFST BENGAI, 


(Total Seats: 280 ; Congress : 212) 
Speaker Apurba Lai Majumdar 


SiddharlhaSiiankar 
Ray, Chief Minister 

Abdiis Sattar 
Mrityunjoy Banncrji 
Abdel Barkat Gani 
Khan Choudhary 

Tarun Kanti Ghosh 
Sankar Ghosh 
Gurpada Khan 
Sitarain Mahato 
Kashi KanioMailra 
Arun Maitra 
Dr. Gopaldas Nag 
Gian Shing Sohan 
Paul 

Ajit Panja 
Santosh Roy 


Home, Jails, Planning, Public 
Relations 

Agriculture, Law 
Education 

irrigation and Power 
Commerce, Industries, Tourism 
Finance and Excise 
Land Utilisation and Reforms 
Forests, Animal Husbandry 
Food and .Supplies 
Co-operation and Fisheries 
Labour, Closed Industries 

Transport, Jails 
Health, Family Planning 
Refugee Rehabilitation and 
Relief 


Bholanafh Sen Public Works and Housing 

Rama Krishna 
Saniogi 


Ministers of State 
Pradip Bhatta- 
charjee 

Ananda Motion 
Biswas 

Prafulla Kanti 
Ghosh 

Dr. Fazlc Haq 

Danis Lakra 

Subrolo Mukherjee 
Govinda Naskar 
Atish Sinha 


Labour, Closed Industries 
Agriculture, Community Deve¬ 
lopment 

Municipal, Services, Sports 
Home, Development, Public 
Relations 

Refugee Rehabilitation, Social 
Welfare 

Home, Jails, Planning 
Health, Family Planning 
Cottage and Small Scale Indus¬ 
tries 


Deputy Ministers 

Amola Soren Education 

G.S. Gurun Commerce and Industries 

Sunini Chattoraj Irrigation and Power 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TEST {Contd. from page 


dead after they had spent 24 
days aboard a space-station. 

(/>) Name the places in 
which the following arc located: 

(/) Bharat Electronics (n) 
Heavy electricals Ltd. (///) 
National Metallurgical r.abo- 
ratory (/i) National Botanical 
Gardens (v) National Physical 
Laboratory {vi) Film Institute 
of India. 

Ans. (/) Bangalore (//) 
Bhopal {Hi) Jamshedpur (/r) 
Lucknow (v) New Delhi (ri) 
Poona, 

Q. Name the following: - 

(it) The mother of .fesus 
Christ. (//■) The daughter of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. {Hi) The 
wife of Mahatma Gandhi {iv) 
The father of Emperor Akbar. 

Ans. (/) Mary (//) Indira 
Gandhi {Hi) Kasturba Gandhi 
(rv) Emperor Humayun. 

(c) Name the Indian States 
whose capitals arc situated in 
the same town; and also name 
the town. 

Ans. (i) Assam and Megha¬ 
laya have their capita! in 
Shillong. 

(/i) Punjab and Haryana 
have their capital in Chandi¬ 
garh. 

Q. 10. {a) Which is—(/•) The 
highest mountain peak in the 
world? (//) The talic.st building 
in the world? {Hi) The tallest 
animal? {iv) The animal that 
hides its head in the sand when 
attacked? (r) The longest wall? 
(v/) The tallest statue? {vH) 
The largest country (in area)? 

Ans. (i) Mount Everest (/;) 
Palace of Soviets, Moscow— 
1300 feet {Hi) The Girafl'c (ii) 
The Ostrich (v) The Great Wall 
of China (14{X) miles) (r/) Statue 
of Liberty, New York Harbour 
—150 feet (I'/V) The Soviet 
Union, 

{b) Give the exact dates of 
(0 the Martyrs’ Day; (ii) the 
Teachers’ Day; {Hi) the Child¬ 
ren’s Day. Also state in each 
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case why the day is oteerved 
on that date. 

Ans. (i) Martyrs’ Day: is 
observed every year on January 
30, the anniversary of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s martyrdom. 

{ii) Teachers’ Day: is 
observed on September 5 cnci v 
year. It is the birth anniver¬ 
sary of India's ex-Presidcnl Dr. 
S. Radhakirshnan, who is a 
great teacher. 

{Hi) Children’s Day: falls 
on November 14, birth anni¬ 
versary of the late Shri Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru, who was a great 
lover of children. 

(c) Point out very briefly 
the election symbols of the fol¬ 
lowing parties in the last mid¬ 
term poll;— 

(/) Indiati National Congress 
(New). (//) Indian National 

Expected Questions 

{Contd. from page 636) 

imported components. At pre¬ 
sent the Arvi station near 
Poona handles the country's 
international communication 
traffic. The new complex will 
have a main station at Doiwala, 
and a terminal building in New 
Delhi connected with Doiwala by 
a microwave link. It will have a 
29-mctre parabolic antenna. 

(ii) Qatar: is the smallest 
member of the U.N.O. It 
has a population of 1,50.000. 
Oil accounts for about 90 per¬ 
cent of its income. It came 
into the news on February 22, 
1972 when the Prime Minister 
of the oil-rich Persian Gulf 
Sheikhdom seized power while 
the ruler was away in India. 
The coup in Qatar was the 
second in the area since Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1971 when the British 
withdrew. Nearly a month ear¬ 
lier, something similar had hap¬ 
pened in Sharjah which is a mem¬ 
ber ofthe Arab Emirates Union. 

{Hi) Dacca Area: is the 
term used by the U.N.O. in 
referring to Bangla Desh. 


Congress (old) {Hi) Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh (iv) Samyukta Socia¬ 
list Party (v) Sw'atantra Party. 

Ans. (;) Cow and Calf {ii) 
Woman pl;ying a Cbarkha {Hi) 
Earthen lamp with a burning 
wick (n) Tree (i) Five-cornered 
Star. 

{d) Mention briefly the main 
factors that determine the tem¬ 
perature of a place. 

Ans. The main factors which 
influence the temperature of a 
place arc: (i) sunrays {ii) height 
above sca-level (Hi) movements 
of atmospheric winds (/v) ocean 
currents. 

(e) Which gods form the 
trimurti traditionally worship¬ 
ped in India? 

Ans. Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva. 

A Career in the I.A.F. 

{Co/ltd. from page 641) 

successful completion of train¬ 
ing, flight cadet is granted com¬ 
mission in the rank of Pilot 
Officer. 

As a pilot officer, the emolu¬ 
ments of an officer amount to 
Rs. 600 but officers of the Flying 
branch get an additional flying 
bounty of Rs. 350 p.m. As the 
officer is promoted to higher 
rank, the emoluments also in¬ 
crease. A Squadron Leader 
draws about Rs. 1200 p.m. plus 
the flying bounty to which pilots 
and navigators are entitled. 
If ofllcers from other branches 
qualify for the aircrew duties, 
(hey also get the flying bounty. 

Promotion: The rank struc- 
tive in the lAF is: Pilot officer. 
Flying Officer, Flight Lieutenant, 
Squadron Leader, Wing Com- 
mamler, Group Captain, Air 
Commodore, Air Vice Marshal, 
Air Marshal and Air Chief 
Marshal. Promotion upto 
squadron leader is on time scale, 
subject to suitability. Promo¬ 
tions to higher ranks are by 
selection, subject to vacancies. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


The Coming Annual Number 


Dear Reader, 

With its next issue, the Competition Master will have 
completed thirteen years of service to you and your contemporaries 
all over India. During this period, your favourite journal has gone 
from strength to strength. The popularity it enjoys today is in no 
small measure due to the active interest you take in it. 

We are doing our best to mark the coming milestone in the 
career of the Competition Master in a befitting manner, .,4s this 
issue reaches your hands, we shall be busy with the preliminaries 
for the coming Annual Number due for publication in August. 

The Annual Number will becoming out as usual, but will not 
be just the usual thing. We are trying to make it something 
different this lime—more interesting and more useful. 

Even though we print extra copies of the Annual Number 
every year, almost invariably we are later flooded with complaints 
about the non-availability of this special issue. You can avoid 
that if you speak to your news-agent about it to-day. Will you? 


The Competition Master 
Monthly 
Ambala Cantt. 

That is sufficient. Please 
do not write more because 
Addition of irrelevant parti¬ 
culars may result in your letter 
not reaching us at all. 


With best wishes. 


Yours sincerely 



Murder in His Heart 


Mr. Bhutto has acquired a reputation as a 
quick-change artist. There was a time when he 
was keen on a meeting with Mrs. Gandhi without 
the preliminaries of an emissary-level meeting. 
But after the emissaries had met and drawn up 
an agenda, and it had been given out that 
the summit meeting may be held towards 
the end of May or m the begiuning of June, 
he abruptly announced that he wanted to 
visit friends in West Asia and Africa “before 
his meeting with Mrs. Gandhi”, and that 
he would be away on tour from May 29 to 
June 10. He already knew that Mrs. Gandhi 
was due to visit some European countries 
from June 1.J onwards. Therefore, liis 
announcement was a repudiation, at least in 
part, of the understanding arrived at between 
the emissaries, and it raised doubts about how 
seriously he took the proposed summit meeting. 

Just as Mr. Bhutto was announcing his 
plans of a tour of West Asia and Africa, news 
was received of Pakistani troops in battalion 
strength having attacked two Indian posts 
in the Kaiyan area of the Lipa valley in 
the Tithwal sector. Before tiic situation there 
could be brought under control, reports 
of sporadic firing from across the border all 
along the line of actual control from 
Shakargarh to Tithwal began to pour in. 
Meanwhile, Pakistan sought to introduce a 
new element in the modalities of maintaining 
the cease-fire by insisting on flag meetings 
between the local commanders being attended 
by U.N. observers. 

Commenting on the Tithwal incident in 
the Lok Sabha, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, the Defence 
Minister of India adopted a low-key posture and 
said that India did not want to link the attack 
with the proposed summit. This reflected 
New Delhi’s sincerity and earnestness about 
the meeting. But is it sure which way Mr. 
Bhutto’s nund is working ? There are plenty 
of indications to show that he has something else 
up his sleeve. 

It will not be difficult to find method in 
Mr. Bhutto’s feigned madness if we carefully 


review his conduct since he acceded to powcf 
in Islamabad. The day he took over, he dec¬ 
lared that Pakistan had not been defeated. He 
said it had been the victim of a conspiracy, 
and hinted at settling scores in due time. Later, 
while trying to terrorise tlic famous twenty-two 
families into repatriating the foreign exchange 
reserves they were maintaining abroad, he said , 
that he wanted money for ‘guns and tanks’. 
One of the purposes of his mission to China 
was to seek armaments and Chinese help to 
strengthen the defences of the Karachi port 
which had taken such a battering at the hands 
of the Indian Navy in December 1971. 

During the last five or six months, Mr. 
Bhutto has been talking a lot about his desire 
to establish friendly relations with India. But 
at the same time, he has been casting wary 
glances around to veer Pakistan towards a 
position from which it should be able to 
avenge its defeat. It is not improbable that the 
reference to “self-determination” for the people 
of Jammu & Kashmir incorporated in the 
Nixon-Chou communique reflected a con¬ 
sensus arrived at earlier between the Chinese 
and Mr. Bhutto when the latter visited Peking- 
It is significant to note that lately Kashmir 
has been invariably figuring in Mr. Bhutto’s 
public statements. Simultaneously, there have 
been signs of deliberate attempts from across 
the border to stoke the fires of conflict all along 
the new cease-tirc line. 

If one happens to listen to Radio Pakistan, 
it may be possible to form an idea as to how 
stridently the spirit of revanchism is abroad in 
Pakistan. People there continue to talk incessantly 
of settling centuries old scores with the Hindus, 
and paint India in llic darkest colours as the 
land of the infields. This spirit of revanchism 
has the blessings of no less a person than 
the President himself. No wonder he does 
not seem to be very enthusiastic about meeting 
Mrs. Gandhi at an early date. There are reasons 
to believe that he is not thinking of peace. His 
mind is preoccupied with more sinister plans; 
there is murder in his heart. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
A New Asian Policy 

A live-day , Conference of 
Indian envoys from the East 
and South East Asian count¬ 
ries was convenal in New Delhi 
in the first half of April this 
year. The Conference dis¬ 
cussed the new foreign policy 
options available to India 
in the wake of the emergence 
of Bangladesh, the progres¬ 
sive decline of IJ.S. influence 
in the region, and consequent 
search by several Asian count¬ 
ries for new and more depend¬ 
able friends and allies. 

The Conference was attend¬ 
ed by Indian diplomats from 
28 countries. Those present 
included Dr. Shelvankar, 
India’s Ambassador in Mos¬ 
cow and Mr. Brajesh Mishra, 
India’s Charge d’ Affaires in 
Peking. Inaugurating the 
Conference, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
said that India wants her 
immediate neighbours to be 
strong and stable so that they 
are able to resist external 
pressures. She said that India’s 
main concern was to ensure 
peace in the region, 

India has always maintained 
that peace in the area can be 
ensured by the Asian countries 
themselves, provided they are 
free of foreign domination and 
involvement, and strive towards 
a greater degree of economic 
cooperation among themselves. 
The renewed flare-up in Indo¬ 
china vindicates her theory 
that foreign involvement in 
Asian afifairs would necessarily 
lead to conflicts. 




This was the consensus of 
opinions expressed at the Con¬ 
ference which concluded on 
April 15. Among the con¬ 
clusions arrived at were: 
(/) that the South East and East 
Asian region .should have a 
security system which guaran¬ 
tees the sovereignty, indepen¬ 
dence and territorial integrity 
of the countries of the region 
to flow from an international 
convention or agreement, (ii) 
that the real security of each 
country lies in strengthening 
its economic potential and its 
ability to defend itself to the 
extent possible, (Hi) that count¬ 
ries in the region should resist 
outside domination. For her 
part India would not accept 
domination by any power nor 
docs she seek leadership for 
herself. She has no territorial 
ambitions, (n) India attaches 
great importance to the deve¬ 
lopment of bilateral relations 
with all countries, e.specially 
with her neighbours. 


India and the World 

The annual report of tlte 
Ministry of Externa! Afluirs 
for 1971-72 was circulated to 
Members of Parliament on 
April 19. In brief, this is 
what the report had to say on 
(he subjects it touched upon : 

(;) Talks with Pakistan : 
All problems between India 
and Pakistan can be solved 
through bilateral talks with¬ 
out outside interference. 
India hopes that Pakistan 
“will make positive and cons¬ 
tructive response so that durable 
peace and lasting co-operation 

The « 



can be established*' betweeti 

the two countries. 

(/() < Wna : T h e Chmesi; 
altitude in the recent Indo 
Pak conflict has given a tempo 
rai> set-back to the hopes o 
normalisation of relation, 
lietwcen New Delhi and Pek 
mg But India continues to 
hope that China will normalise 
its relations with India on the 
basis of mutual respect and non 
inleitiicncc with each othci 

(ill) Sino-L.S. talks 
While it IS possible that ii 
limited understandim; will bt 
r .uli «1 between China and 
ISA, neither of those coiinl 
lies nor any other power could 
undciUke to decide the fate ol 
other eounlries ip the legion 
o.ir the heads ot then people 

(<v) ludo-Ll.S. Relations ' 
All thiough* 1971, and parti 
cularly at the lime the Indo- 
Pak conflict ol 197! was raging, 
ti CIO was compleli failure on 
the part ol the U S \ to undei- 
sUind the foiccs at work in the 
S' h-continent Secondly, the 
Nixon administration had made 
delibcr.itc efforts to misrepre¬ 
sent the role of India and to 
defend the Yahya regime ft 
dcseiibcd India as the aggres- 
nr and sent it task fouc of the 
7th flust to iIk Bay < f Bengal 
sh twing bc^oml doubt that it 
stood solidly by the barb.rrous 
regime ot Yah\a IChan and 
against the people of Bangladoh 
and India However that mas 
ha\c been, India is more thuin 
willmg to have a dialogue with 
t/(e USA to rcstoic normal 
relations. 


India and the Vietnam 
Conflict 

Making a statement on 
the recent escalation of the 
Vietnam conflict, Mr Swaran 
Singh, India’s External Affairs 
Minister, said on May !0 that 
the Government of India con¬ 
demned the U*S A for the role 
It \vas plaving. He expressed 


the view tW the flate-vi:> 
would scive netthef the cause 
of peace nor achieve the objec¬ 
tives which President Nixor. 
had set out in his statemcni 
while ordering the mining of 
alf Noith Vietnam ports and. 
cutting ofl Its other links 
with the outside world Mr 
Swaran Singh said that it was 
a mattei of deep regret that 
the American governmeni 
should have unilateiall} broken 
off the peace-talks in Pans 
He rcferied to the growing dan¬ 
ger of the Vietnam war assum¬ 
ing tfie proportions of a bigger 
and widei conflict He said, 
“No one sensitive to human 
suffering should be indifferent 
to the deaths of thousands 
of people and the up-rooting 
of manv moic Theie can be 
no lustilic.ition for this cstala- 
tion ” 

During the discussion on 
h I s statement, Mr Swamn 
bingh denied that India had 
been dcpijvcd of the oppoi- 
tuiutv of playing an effective 
peace-keeping role as Chair- 
inan of the International Con¬ 
trol C’ommission in Vietnam 
because she had accorded full 
diplomatic recognition to North 
Vietnam while denying it to 
the South He said the fCC 
which had been established to 
supervise peace under (he 1954 
Geneva Agreement had no part 
to play when a shooting war 
eiiipted 

The US Government 
desenbed Mr Swaran Singh’s 
statement as an “un-lnendl) 
act’’ It said that the state¬ 
ment failed to show undersbrnd- 
ing of the American position 
and that India was not taking 
into account North Vietnam's 
invasion of the South and Mr 
Nixon’s actions to “wind down 
the war” 

These sentiments were 
expressed in a protest notft 
handed over to an Indian 
diplomat in Washington on 
May 12 The Indian diplomat. 


I -t ' i "RV 

Mr. Eric Oonsulveiii re||lkKjl 
that India found Ameri^ 
policy regrettable He cty 
plored the fact that the United 
States was seeking a nulitary 
solution through escafation 
instead of renewing efforts to 
reach a negotiated settlebient. 
Mr Gonsalves also said that 
India being located in that 
region had even greater stakes 
than the USA in the ultimate 
stabilitv of the region 


Ceasefire Violations 

Mr Jagjivan Ram, the De¬ 
fence Minister, informed the 
Lok Sabha on Mav 12 that 
Pakistan h«id committed 49 
ceasefire violations along the 
‘line of contiol’ m Jammu 
and Kashmir between May 4 
and May 11 These included 
a major attack in Kaiyan area 
in the Lipa valley near Tithwal 
In this engagement Pakistani 
lioops attacking in battalion 
strength had seized two posts 
which had been c«iptured by 
the Indian troops in 1971 
Twentv four Indian soldiers 
had been killed, 56 wounded 
and ^ found missing after the 
incident 

I he cease-fire violation in 
the Tithwal sector had been 
the subject of a discussion in 
the Parliament on May 9. 
On that day, Mr Jagjivan Ram 
had icvealed that whereas 
Pakistan had earlier agreed to 
‘If a g meetings' of oflScers 
fiom either side to settle things 
on the spot, m the Tithwal 
incident she had been insisting 
on U N Observers being 
piesent for a settlement India 
liad, however, taken the stand 
that after the cease-fire which 
came into eflect on December 
17, 1971, a new line of control 
had been established and the 
old cease-fire line of 1949 did 
not exist 

The Defence Minister told 
the Members that India would 
resist Pakistan’s attempts to 
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internatipnatise the issue. 
It was also made clear on 
behalf of the Government that 
although such incidents were 
serious, India did not propose 
calling off tlie summit talks 
scheduled to take place between 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
and President Bhutto to secure 
enduring peace in the sub¬ 
continent. 

According to other reports 
appearing in t h c press, Puk- 
ist^i troops were reported to 
have started guerrilla activi¬ 
ties in the Poonch sector of the 
Jammu region and by-passed 
Indian pickets and gun posi¬ 
tions. The recent goings on 
in the Pak-occupied parts of 
Kashmir, viz., Tikka Khan’s 
close contacts with the puppet 
regime in MuzalTarabad, the 
lour of the Lipa Valley he under¬ 
took, the ‘A z a d’ Kashmir 
leaders’ repeated meetings with 
Bhutto appear like ominous 
portents wlien considered to¬ 
gether. 

DKFENCE 

Defence Ministry’s Review 

The annual report of the 
Defence Ministry relea.sed on 
April 21 expressed the view 
that the Indo-Pak conflict 
of 1971 and the changes it 
brought about in India’s 
strategic environment have 
necessitated a review id' India’s 
defence needs. 

The report took note of the 
U.S.A.’s reluctance to make 
any concrete contribution to a 
durable peace on the Hindu- 
s t a n peninsula. Regarding 
China, it said that from Sep¬ 
tember 1971 to January 1972 
the Chinese army had intensi¬ 
fied patrolling in Tibet. It 
also took note of the fact 
that China had evinced renewed 
interest in Jammu and Kashmir 
and had failed to recognise 
Bangladesh. Referring to the 
controver,sial question of the 
presence of big powers in the 
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Indian oc^n, the report said 
‘‘We believe that the use of 
the high seas should be related 
to genuine national interest 
of the littoral states and the 
legitimate needs for trade and 
commerce of the maritime 
powers.” 

Regarding Pakistan, t li e 
report said th:^ Islamabad was 
still persisting in seeking inspira¬ 
tion and co-operation from other 
countries and tliat it had not 
reached any final decision re¬ 
garding the policy It would like 
to follow towards India. 

In the debate that followed 
on the demands for grants 
of' the Ministry of Defence, 
several members of Parliament 
made a strong pica foi India 
going nuclear. The dcmmicl 
was, however, rejected. The 
Defence Minister said that 
after pondering over the matter, 
the Government had come to 
the conclusion “that the develop¬ 
ments in the international 
situation do not warrant any 
change in our present policy 
which is to utilise nuclear cn- 
e r g y for peaceful purposes 
only.’’ He ;^so said that in 
the field of atomic energy India 
was among the advancecl count¬ 
ries of the world and that the 
country’s Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission was studying 1 h e 
technology to conduct iiiulci- 
ground nueJeiU explosions fin- 
peaceful purposes. 

The Defence Minister .sriid 
that he was keeping a watchl'ul 
eye on the acquisition of arms 
and equipment by Pakistan. He 
assured the Members that all 
three arms of India’s defence 
services would be strengthened 
and their tactical and fire¬ 
power improved. 


ECONOMY 

Aid-lodia Consortium Meeing 

A meeting of the Aid- 
Iiidia Consortium was due to 
be held in Paris on June 12 and 
13 to consider giving more debt 


relief to India than she has 
been getting hitherto. In terms 
of an agreement reached 
at a meeting of the Consor¬ 
tium held four years ago, all 
member countries had agreed to 
share the burden of re-schedul¬ 
ing India’s debt repayment to 
the extent of 100 million dol¬ 
lars per year, because increas¬ 
ing debt burdens were eating 
into the net aid available to 
tlie country. 

On April II, it was learnt 
that the World Bank had re¬ 
commended doubling the pre¬ 
sent level of debt relief i.c., 
from 100 million dollars per 
year to 200 million dollars per 
year. Tlie proposal was, 
however, dropped in view of 
(he sound reserves position of 
India. Looking to that, a ma¬ 
jority of the Consortium mem¬ 
bers were unwilling to give 
excessive relief. 

The World Bank has also 
recommended that the usual 
practice of making annual 
commitments of funds for 
India’s development plans 
should be given up in favour of 
consolidated pledges for the 
last two years of the country’s 
fourth plan. The level of aid 
recommended for 1972-73 and 
1973-74 is 1950 million dollars. 
This does not take into account 
any U.S. commitment on fresh 
aid 


TOWARDS SOCIALISM 
Controversy Over Land Ceilings 

In pursuance of the recom-,S 
mendations made by a Con¬ 
ference of State Chief Ministers 
held in New Delhi in November 
1969, the Government of India 
had set up a Central Land 
Reforms Committee presided 
ove? by Mr. Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed to keep watch over the 
progress of land reforms in 
the country, to help the states 
in carrying out such reforms 
and to suggest methods to * 
bring about a broad measure 
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of uniformity in land ceilings 
in the country. 

The Conirarttce made its 
recommendations on August 
3, 1971. It called for a ceil¬ 
ing of between 10 and 18 acres 
of perennially irrigated land 
per family of five or upto double 
that area for larger families 
and 54 acres of dry land, re- 
laxable for drought areas and 
for poor soils. 

The report of the Central 
Land Reforms Committee 
was partially reproduced in the 
election manifesto issued by 
the Ruling Congress on the eve 
of the elections to State legis¬ 
latures in the beginning of 
1972. After having won a 
landslide victory in those elec¬ 
tions, the Ruling Congress 
was bound to introduce the 
promised reforms a.-, soon as 
possible. 

But this has been held up 
for several reasons. Among 
these jire a spate of contro¬ 
versies over (i) the addition of 
the words “imder assured irriga¬ 
tion from Government sources” 
in the CLRC’s recommenda¬ 
tions about the ceiling on irriga¬ 
ted land for a family (//) the 
question whether the ceiling 
for privately irrigated land 
should be higher than that for 
land for which government 
provides irrigation facilities 
(m) question whether the term 
‘family’ as defined by the 
C L R C (including husband, 
wife and minor children) needs 
♦any modification (iv) whether 
Tcstrospective effect should be 
given to the ceiling law from 
September 26, 1970 as decided 
by the Agriculture Ministry 
(v) whether there should be 
ceiling on future acquisitions 
(v/) whether land pooled throu¬ 
ghout the coimtry should be 
taken into account for the 
purpose of ceiling and (wi) 
whether income from land 
should determine the level of 
ceping as suggested by the Jana 
Sshgh. 



The majority opimon at a 
Congress party leaders’ con¬ 
ference held in New Delhi in 
the first half of May appeared 
to be that while imposing land 
ceilings, a certain weightage 
could be given to land irrigated 
through private sources over 
land irrigated through govern¬ 
ment sources. But in any case 
the over-all ceiling should not 
be more than 18 acres. There 
was a unanimous demand at 
tlic meeting that the ceiling 
legislation should be brought 
forward as quickly as possible 
to allay popular apprehensions. 

A reference to these appre¬ 
hensions was made by Mrs. 
Gandhi who, while inaugurat¬ 
ing the meeting, asserted that 
it was wrong to say that the 
burden of imposing land ceil¬ 
ings was being shifted by the 
Centre to the States and vice 
versa and that in this confusion 
no ceiling would be impo.scd. 
Mrs. Gandhi said that the 
Union and State Govern¬ 
ments would work together and 
‘‘there is no going back from 
the promises made.” She 
also said that the imposing of 
the celling law would go a long 
way in implementing the 
Garibi Hatao plan. According 
to the Prime Minister, the aim of 
the law would be to benefit 90 
per cent of the rural people. 

The Fifth Plan 

According to the programme 
drawn up by the Planning 
Commission, the draft of the 
fifth plan should be published 
by the middle of 1973 Till 
then the Commission has to go 
into its various, aspects. Most 
important among these are: 
(0 the resources that can be 
mobilised and (//) the approach 
to be adopted. While the 
Planning Commission is busy 
taking stock of the resour¬ 
ces position, it has been left to 
the State Chief Ministers to 
formulate the guidelines for the 
approach paper. 


Tlie approach paper has 
to be* ready by September this 
year. Therefore, Uie Natiohal 
Development Council (of 
which all State Chief Ministers 
are members) was .^jrogrammed 
to meet in New Delhi on May 
30 and 31. The drafting of the 
approach paper has been en¬ 
trusted to State Chief Ministers 
because it is they who will 
have to mobilise resources and 
implement the schemes drawn 
up for eliminating poverty. 
The emphasis will in all probabi¬ 
lity be on need-oriented social 
and rural employment schemes 
rather than on sjenltind-oricnted 
projects. 

According to a note pre¬ 
pared by Planning Commission 
in April this year, Indian eco¬ 
nomy has now reached a stage 
where a more effective attack 
can be launched on unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty with the help 
of larger resources. It is under¬ 
stood that the Centre will seek 
approval for a fifth five-year plan 
outlay at least twice as big as 
it had been for the fourth plan. 

Cochin Shipyard 

On April 29, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi laid the foundation of 
the Cochin shipyard which has 
been described as one of the 
most modern .shipbuilding yards 
in the world. The shipyard 
will cost Rs. 45'4 crores and is 
being built with technical assis¬ 
tance from Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries. Japan. It will in¬ 
corporate the latest develop¬ 
ments in ship-building techni¬ 
ques and will be able to under¬ 
take construction of ships upto 
85,000 dwt., and repairs to ships 
of upto 100,000 dwt. Construc¬ 
tion of the project is due to be 
completed by 1975 but the yard 
will undertake building its first 
ship of about 61,000 dwt. in 
1974. When it has achieved its 
optimum production level, it 
will be producing every year two 
bulk-carriers and about one 
million grt. in ship repairs. 
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TROUBLE SPOTS 
Nixon’s Brinkmanship 

{See also Special f’eatuu 

in this issue) 

On May 8. PieMdcnt Nix¬ 
on ordered mining of all Noitli 
Vietnam harbours and the bomb¬ 
ing of that country’s coastal and 
internal waterways as well as 
of her rail-links wiih China. 
He also announced that iic 
would continue intensive 
bombing of North Vietnam 
till Hanoi released American 
prisoners of war and agreed to 
an internationally suf«rviscd 
ccase-fire tliroughout Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. 

The hard line taken by 
Mr. Nixon was his response to 
the virtual collapse of his 
in u c h-v a u n t e d Vietnanma- 
tion policy. This Jiad become 
evident w' i t h the successes 
piled up by the Nortli Viet¬ 
namese in the otfensivc they had 
launched in the beginning 
April this year. After t h e 
fall of Quang Tn, the North 
Vietnamese forces were driv¬ 
ing on to Kontuni and Hue. 
threatening to cut the re¬ 
mainder of South Vietnam 
into two. The extent of de¬ 
moralization in the South 
Vietnamese army could be 
guaged from tlie fact that its 
soldiers were the first to run 
away when a position appeared 
to be in danger. 

President Nixon’s move 
was obviously designed to cut 
off supplies to North Vietnam 
but even his advisers acknow¬ 
ledged that the U.S.A. did not 
have all the means to accomp¬ 


lish that. The measmos adop¬ 
ted by him were, therefore, 
interpreted in world capitals 
as d sign of desperation. He 
had confronted the Soviet 
Union with a tough challenge 
and put the (.liaiice.'. of a sum¬ 
mit meeting in Moscow lu 
jeopardy. Bv mdciing (he 
bombing t>( Noitli Vietna¬ 
mese rail links witii ( fiina, 
he had liskcd the new relation¬ 
ship he had been socking with 
that country. Besides that, 
he had put at .dakc his own 
chance^ foi being rc-ckc(cJ 
in November this year. Ob¬ 
viously, he was playing foi 
high slakes. 

Pakistan—Return to Democracy 

I he first meeting of I'al^r 
1 s t a n ■ s National Assembly 
was convcneil in Islamabad 
on April 14. It was a special 
three day session called speci¬ 
fically to pass a vole of confi¬ 
dence in Fiesidcnl Hhiilto’s 
government and tr* approve 
contiiuiatioii rd niaitiai law 
till August 14. Also on the 
agenda before it were cndoi.se- 
ment of an interim constitu¬ 
tion and appointment of A 
House committee to prepare 
the draft of a permanent con¬ 
stitution. 

Mr. Bhutto had no difficul¬ 
ty in securing a vote of confi¬ 
dence, He was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly by 104 
votes to 38. On the question 
of continuation of inarual law 
upto August 14, considerable 
heat was generated. E v e vi 
members of the Paki^o 
People’s Party pleaded forVftn 
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early return to democracy. 
Mr. Bhutto ofTered to lift 
martial law on April 21 if the 
National Assembly approved 
the interim constitution pre¬ 
pared by his party. 

This interim constitution 
provided for a Presidential 
system of government with 
the chief executive empowered 
to call or dissolve the legis¬ 
lature. The draft also provided 
for the continuance of some 
martial I a w regulations as 
ordinary laws after martial 
law had been revoked. In other 
respects, the interim con.sti- 
tution followed the lines of 
the Government of India Act 
of 1935 as amended by the 
Independence Act of 1947. 
According to it, Governments 
both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces would, be re.sponsi- 
ble to the Assemblies and the 
National Assembly would 
have complete control over 
the budget. 

I'he interim cojisiitution 
was approved on April 17 by 
a voice vote. The House also 
appointed an all-party 25 
member committee to draw 
up a jjermanent constitution 
for Pakistan by August 1 this 
year so that it can be promul¬ 
gated on August 14—Pakistan's 
independence day. 

INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

Preparing for Indo-Pak 
Summit 

Special emissaries of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
and President Z. A. Bhutto 
met in Murree near Rawal¬ 
pindi on April 26 to prepme 
the way for a summit meeting 
between the two leaders. The 
17 strong Indian delegation 
was led by Mr. D.P. Dhar, 
Chairman of the Policy 
Planning Committee of India's 
Extern^ Affairs Ministry. The 
Pakistani delegation was 
headed by Mr. Aziz Ahmed. 


Secretary General of that 
country’s Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. He was assisted by 
senior olficials of the Pakistan 
foreign office. 

The talks were held in 
complete secrecy. It was 
understood, however, that 
before Mr. Dhar left New Delhi, 
he had been given consider¬ 
able freedom of action but 
with instructions not to enter¬ 
tain any Pakistani proposals 
which might compromise the 
Indian stand on Kashmir. 
He had been asked to conduct 
negotiations keeping in mind 
1 n d i a's declared objectives, 
viz,, that for securing lasting 
peace between the two count¬ 
ries, Pakistan must give up its 
claim to Kashmir and agree 
to the realignment of the 
cease-fire line in the State. 

As talks were proceeding, 
it was learnt that repatria¬ 
tion of prisoners of war and 
resumption of diplomatic 
relations, which Pakistan had 
broken with India in December 
last had come up for discussion. 
It was also indicated that where¬ 
as the Indian side wanted to 
discuss the whole spectnun of 
Indo-Pak relations, Pakistan 
wanted to concentrate on speci¬ 
fic subjects only. 

As the talks came to an end, 
a joint statement was issued 
simultaneously in Islamabad 
and New Delhi on April 30. 
The statement said that Mrs. 
Gandhi and Mr. Bhutto would 
meet in New Delhi towards 
the end of May or the beginning 
of .lune. It was silent on 
the question of agenda for 
the summit meeting but said 
that the subjects to be discus¬ 
sed by the two leaders had been 
defined. 

It was learnt that Mr. 
Bhutto had left it to Mrs. 
Gandhi to fix the exact date 
for a meeting within the speci¬ 
fied period. But addressing 
a press conference in Islamabad 
on May 7, he was reported 


to have said , that he would be 
leaving Pakistan on a 12-day 
tour of West Asia itnd north 
African countries on May 29. 
This was taken to mean that 
he would be ready for the sum¬ 
mit only after June. 10“~ncar- 
about when Mrs. Gandhi was 
due to leave for a pre-arranged 
tour of some European count¬ 
ries. The announcement 
made by Mr. Bhutto rai^ 
doubts whether he was trying 
to put off the summit to gidn 
time to create pressure on India, 
or whether he was trying to 
avoid the meeting altogether 
because of diflicultics he was 
facing at home. 

Befoic Mr, Bhutto had 
issued t h e statement which 
cast doubts on the prospects 
for a summit meeting, tlie 
Pakistani forces had committed 
a serious violation of the cease¬ 
fire in the Kuiyan area of Tith- 
wal in Jammu & Kashmir. 
It was a serious clash in which 
24 Indian soldiers lost their 
lives, 3 were reported missing 
and 56 were wounded. After 
the situation had been brought 
under control and a flag meet¬ 
ing of the local commanders 
to set things right was proposed, 
it was reported that Pakistan 
was seeking to internationalise 
the matter by insisting on U.N. 
observers being present for a 
settlement. This was an indirect 
challenge to India’s stand 
that after the new' line of con¬ 
trol established by the cease¬ 
fire of December 17, the old 
cease-fire line in Jammu and 
Kashmir no longer existed. 

Malacca Strait Controversy 

The controversy over whe¬ 
ther the Malacca Strait is an 
international waterway or not 
continued to rage during the 
weeks under review. On April 
29, Indonesia and Malaysia 
issued a joint statement reitera¬ 
ting the view they had expres¬ 
sed in a similar statement issued 
on Novemver 16, 1971. 7 hat 



statement had said t ]i a t 
the Strait of Malacca could 
not be interjiationaliscd as 
demanded by the Soviet Union 
and Japan. Earlier in April, 
the Chief of Staff of the Jndo- 
ncsiau Navy had sounded a 
warning that foicign sub- 
marinc.s using Malacca Strait 
without due notification would 
be attacked. The Soviet 
Union, however, ignored the 
demand as it had rejected the 
claim of the two littoral states 
to extend their tcrrilorial water 
limits to 12 miles. Soviet 
vessels have been sailing 
through the Strait without in¬ 
forming cither Kuala Lumpur 
or Jakarta. Tlie IJ.S.A. has, 
however, started giving advance 
intimation of the passage of 
its vcs.sels through the water¬ 
way. 

Fifth ASF.AN Ministerial 
Conference 

ASEAN stands for Associa¬ 
tion of South Fhist Asian 
N a.t i o n s—an organisation 
which came into existence in 
August 1967 for the promo¬ 
tion of cultural and economic 
ties among its m embers 
(Singapore, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Thailand and the Philippines). 

I'oreign Ministers of the 
five member countries met in 
Singapore in tlic middle of 
April this vear for a review of 
the changing political situa¬ 
tion in the region and in order to 
explore prospects of closer 
economic, cultural and politi¬ 
cal co-operation. Among the 
subjects which came up for 
discussion at the meeting were: 
implications of China’s ad¬ 
mission to the U.N.O., 
President Nixon’s visit to 
Peking and the recent flare-up 
of fighting in Indo-China. 

Addressing the Conference, 
Dr. Adam Malik, Foreign 
Minister of Indonesia, ex¬ 
pressed h i s profound dis¬ 
appointment over the still re¬ 
mote prospect of ending the 


war in Indo-China. He indi¬ 
cated Jiis country’s willing¬ 
ness to help bring about a peace¬ 
ful solution of the conflict. 

INTERNA I lONAL 
ECONOMY 

Third UNCTAD Conference 

The third four-vcarly con¬ 
ference of UNCTAD ; United 
Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development, began in 
Santiago, Chile on April 1.^. 
In his inaugural speech, Presi¬ 
dent Salvador Allcndc demanded 
“‘replacement of an economic 
and trade order that is out¬ 
dated and radically unjust by 
a fairer one based on a new 
concept of man and of human 
dignity.” 

More than 140 countries 
weic represented at tJic Con¬ 
ference by .7.000 delegates. 
Among them China was attend¬ 
ing the Conference for the 
tir.st time. Mr. Clodomoiro 
Almcyda. the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Chile was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Conference. He 
look over from Mr. L.N. 
MisJira, India’s Foreign Trade 
Minister who had presided over 
UNCTAD-1 r held in Delhi 
in 1968. 

Soon after the Conference 
went into session, it .set up 
six committees to deal with 
(/) commodities (/i) manu¬ 
factures (Hi) financing (/v) 
shipping and invisibles (r) 
trade relations among count¬ 
ries having different economic 
and social systems, and (v/) 
least developed aird land¬ 
locked developing countries. 

The general debate kept 
the delegates occupied for 
nearly two weeks. As in the 
past, political and. regional 
issues dominated t h c Con¬ 
ference, pushing aside discus¬ 
sions on aid and trade. 
Cuba and Albania mounted 
trenchant ideological attacks 
against the U.S.A., the Arabs 


used the forum to condemn 
Israeli aggression, Pananta 
accused the U.S.A. of colonial¬ 
ism etc. Chile and Cuba 
pleaded for the convening of 
an international monetary 
conference at which the socia¬ 
list countilcs of the world were 
also represented. The under¬ 
developed countries failed to 
evolve a common stntegy. 
The “Group of 77” backed the 
Arabs against Israel vide a 
resolution calling for early re¬ 
opening of the Suez Canal. 
It pa.s.sed another resolution 
recommending that “the deve¬ 
loped countries refrain from 
taking measures which 'may 
hinder, directly or indirectly, 
the full and ellicicnt mobili¬ 
zation of internal resources, 
both by land and sea, of the 
developing countries and do 
not interfere in the programmes 
and priorities established by 
those countries with a view to 
such mobilization.” The 
Group also appealed to the deve¬ 
loped nations to aid third world 
countries in their plans to 
diversify their economies. 

Representatives of deve¬ 
loped countries put forth vari¬ 
ous points of view in the gene¬ 
ral debate. Japan expressed 
itself in favour of preferential 
tariff rates for imports 
from poor countries. West 
Germany offered easier terms 
for capital development loans. 
The U.S.A. warned the deve¬ 
loping countries against expro¬ 
priation of private investment 
without compensation and 
expressed its inability to adopt 
some form of generalised pre¬ 
ferences. France suggested 
four specific ways in which 
global trading patterns could 
be altered for the benefit of 
develpping countries. These 
were : (/) safeguards for ex¬ 
port resources, (ii) renewed 
stimulus for financial solidari¬ 
ty, (Hi) forging of links bet¬ 
ween a reformed international 
monetary system and economic “ 
development, and-(tv) increased 
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iflteraationai awareness of tlie 
details of the problem. The 

E. C.M. representative proposed 
that the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund should give develop¬ 
ing countries special drawing 
rights to compensate them for 
their loss of purchasing power 
following the last international 
monetary crisis. 

The Conference was ts) 
have concluded its delibera¬ 
tions by the second half of 
May. A move for an exten¬ 
sion was rejected by the IJ.N.O. 
on grounds of lack of funds. 
The resolutions passed in 
Santiago are going to he snl)- 
initted to the U.N. General 
Assembly after the ( on- 
fercnce ha.s eoiichidcd its deli¬ 
berations. 

AROUND THK WORLD 

F. .C.M. and British Politic.s 

Diffcrcnec') of opinion 
over Britain’s proposed entry 
into the European Common 
Market have plunged Britain’s 
Labour party in iLs most seri¬ 
ous crisis in tire last 20 years. 
On April 10, Mr. Roy Jenkins 
who was at that lime the De¬ 
puty Leader of the paily, 
resigned the olllcc over the 
Labour Shadow Cabinet’s 
decision to support the move 
for a referendum on Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market. 
Jenkins’s resignation marked 
the high-point of a quarrel 
between him and Mr. Harold 
Wilson ever since the latter 
resiled from the position he 
had taken as Prime Minister 
of the country on the issue of 
British entry into the Common 
Market. Along with Mr. 
Jenkins, seven other members 
of the Labour Shadow Cabinet 
also resigned. 

Whereas these develop¬ 
ment heralded a new crisis 
in the Labour party, it was 
something which gladdened 
the heart of Mr. Edward Heath 
because it made his task of 


taking Britain into Europe a 
lot easier. This was evident 
when, on April 19, two amend¬ 
ments tabled by tlie L;ibour 
party calling for a general 
election or a referendum on 
Britain’s mcmberslup of the 
E 11 ropean Econ om i c Commun i t y 
were defeated by sizeable majo¬ 
rities in the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

TJie mo\'e for a referendum 
w a s opprjsed by Britain’s 
Solicitor General on the ground 
that to accept a referendum 
would be ’’to transform for 
all time the whole reprcbcnta- 
livc character of our con.sti- 
tulion. This would do inc- 
vcrsible vlamage to the so\e- 
reignty of I’arllament, and iincc 
It is done the Parliament would 
never be tlie same.” 


(’ri.sis fur Brandt 

The Government of Chan¬ 
cellor Willy Brandt in the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
(West Germany) came to fate 
the worst political crisis in its 
Jiistory in the last week of 
.April. Encouraged by its 
victory in a by-elcction and 
a defection from tlie ruling 
parly, the Opposition party 
in the Bundestag, v/r., the Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Union intro¬ 
duced in the House “a con.st- 
riictive vote of no-coniklcncc” 
against Herr Brandt. But 
the 30-montJi o 1 d govern-' 
ment survived the challenge 
as the motion .secured only 
247 votes—two sJiori of the 
249 necessary to defeat the 
Government. 

Members of the Opposi¬ 
tion, speaking on tJic motion 
challenged the ostpoluik 
(eastern policy) of Herr 
Willy Brandt and severely 
criticised the treaties he Inid 
concluded with tlie Soviet 
Union and PoUuid. Replying 
to the criticism, Herr Brandt 
sounded a warning tl\al any 
bid to postpone or reject rati- 


^cation of the non-aggresfiioii^ 
treaties which he had worked 
out with the Soviet Union and 
Poland in 1970 would isolate 
West Germany in tlie world. 

Although Herr Brandt 
survived the no-confidence 
vote, the very next day the 
Bundestag rejected liis 1972 
budget on a tied vote of 247 
for and 247 against. (Under 
the rules of tlie House, a tied 
vote is equivalent to rejection 
of the motion) The tie in the 
vote iiiulerjined iJie fact that 
the coalition government, 
emild no lunger bank on a 
majonly tu approve the trea- 
tie.s with the Soviet Union 
and Poland. I h i s induced 
Herr Briuidi to announce 
that lie was ready for talks 
with file Opposition on a possi* 
hie mid-ierm election if no other 
way w.'is found. But under 
the We.n German constitution, 
holding snap elcctimis is a 
eomplicaieti process. The 
Opposition was, therefore, 
almost forced to negotiate. 
On May 3, after a meeting with 
the Chancel hir, the Opposition 
leader Dr, Rainer Barzcl de¬ 
manded that the Government 
should join the Opposition 
to declare ; 

(/) lluu the treaties will 
not block the eventual unifica¬ 
tion of Get many, divided after 
woild war II. 

(//) tlial they will not haro- 
pei the right of East and West 
Germany to determine tlieir 
political future, and 

(lit) that recent Soviet 
statements rc-affi'rm indica¬ 
tions of willingness to recog¬ 
nise the reality of the European 
Economic Community. 


Vhe Pearce Commissitm Report 

Towards the end of last 
year, the British Government 
had resumed its efforts to 
bring the breakaway white 
minority regime of Mr. Ian 
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Smith in Rhodesia back in the 
Commonwealth fold. The 
British Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home had 
gone to Salisbury for discus¬ 
sions with Mr. Smith and work¬ 
ed out an agreement which 
provided for a very slow increase 
of political representation for 
the largely voteless Africans. 
The terms of the agreement 
also provided for a charter of 
rights for all Rhodesians. They 
were also designed to outlaw 
racial discrimination. 

Ever since Mr. Ian Smith 
made a unilateral declaration 
of independence for Rhodesia 
in 19 6 5, successive British 
Governments have pledged 
that any constitutional settle¬ 
ment with die Salisbury regime 
would have to be submitted 
to the test of acceptability by 
the people of Rhodesia as a 
whole. Accordingly, after 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home had 
worked out a new basis for 
restoring the relationship 
between the U.K. and Rhodesia, 
a 20-man Commission headed 
by Lord Pearce was set up to 
find out whether the new basis 
was acceptable to both black 
and white Rhodesians. Mr. 
Smith’s Government agreed 
that public opinion should 
be tested fairly and squarely 
about the new settlement. It 
also agreed to. allow ‘normal 
political activity’ while the 
Commission was engaged in 
its task. 

The Commission conduct¬ 
ed its test of acceptability 
even while it was greeted by 
riots wherever it went. ‘Nor¬ 
mal political activity’ was never 
allowed and there was evi¬ 
dence I'f intimidation being 
openly employed against wit¬ 
nesses. Leaders of the Afri¬ 
can and white communities 
openly levelled charges against 
each other of trying to influence 
the final verdict by unfair means. 

In the first half of May 
1972, it tvas learnt that the 


Pearce Commission had sub'- 
mitted its findings to the Bri¬ 
tish Government. It was re¬ 
ported to have airived at the 
conclusion that the projected 
constitutional settlement with 
the rebel regime in Rhodesia 
was definitely unacceptable to 
the people of that country 
as a whole. This presented the 
Government led by Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Heath with a new dilem¬ 
ma. In case Mr. Heath in¬ 
sists on the agreement being 
implemented in spite of what 
the Pearce Commission has to 
say about it, he may face a 
revolt from his own supporters, 
and if it is broken, it will surely 
give rise to a political out-cry 
in Africa, Asia and the U.N.O. 


News from Bangladesh 

News-reports coming from 
Bangladesh go to confirm 
that the new nation is march¬ 
ing from strength to strengtli 
under the leadership of 
Sheikh Mujibur R c h m a n. 
Almost four months after the 
country had become indepen¬ 
dent, and after 55 other nations 
had granted formal diplomatic 
recognition to it, the U.S.A. 
also fell ill line and recognised 
the new Republic in the first 
week of April, leaving China 
as the only major power re¬ 
fusing to do tJiat. On April 
18, the Republic of Bangla¬ 
desh wa.s admitted to the Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations as its 
thirty-second member. F our 
days later, it was learnt that 
the Asian Development Bank 
would welcome Bangladesh as 
a member provided it made a 
formal approach. 

The increasing measure of 
international recognition 
being won by Bangladesh has 
been strengthening the hands 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
who is determined to put the 
new Republic on the road to 
becoming a secular, socialist 
democracy in spite of the tre¬ 
mendous difficulties it is pre¬ 


sently faring in the task of 
national reconstruction. In a 
series of reforms announced 
on May Day, Sheikh Mujib¬ 
ur Rehman abolished all taxes 
and arrears of rent on farms of 
upto 25 bighas. He also an¬ 
nounced ud hoc financial bene¬ 
fits for low-paid employees 
m the Government, quasi- 
Government and autonomous 
bodies. 

Even though the Bangla¬ 
desh flag is being raised in 
more and more world capitals. 
President Bhutto of Pakistan 
has persisted in refusing to 
recognise the new reality, 
despite the fact that at one 
stage Dacca had made known 
that the Government of Bangla- 
desJt might reconsider the ques¬ 
tion of war- crimes triiUs of 
Pakistani military personnel 
if Pakistan recognised the new 
state. Meanwhile, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bangladesh has gone 
ahead with sifting the docu¬ 
mentary evidence and compla¬ 
ints received against Pakistani 
railitarymen by the war crimes 
investigation agency set up by it. 
According to a news-report, 
the evidence indicates systema¬ 
tic planning and execution of 
crimes against peace, crimes 
against humanity and genocide. 
It is learnt that printa facie 
cases have been established 
against 1,500 Pakistani military 
personnel of whom 99 are offi¬ 
cers. 


Pakistan Devalues Rupee 

On May II, Pakistan 
announced a massive deva¬ 
luation of its currency. The 
par value of the Pakistani 
rupee which upto that date 
had been 4.75 per U.S. dollar 
was brought down to Rs. 11 
— a fall of nearly ISOprecent. 
It was understood that the 
measure had been taken in 
response to pressure from 
the World Bank. 
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Abbreviations 

C. L.R.C.: stands for Cent 
ral Land Reforms Commitlee 

D. M.Z.; means “demili¬ 
tarized zone.” 

I.R.A.: refers to Irish Repub¬ 
lican Army, figJiting to t)Ust the 
British from Northern Ireland. 


Anniversary 

World Health Day: was 
observed on April 7, 1972. 
The theme for this year was 
“Your heart is your health.” 


Awards 

Films, 19th National Awards: 

The 19ih National Awards 
for Mims were announced on 
May I. Some of the winners 
were : 

Best Feature Film : 
Simabaddha (Bengali) direct¬ 
ed by Satyajit Ray. 

Second Best Feature 
Film : Anubhav (Hindi). 

Best fil m on National 
Integration : Do Boond Pani, 
by K.A. Abbas. 

Best Actor : G. Ramcham.1- 
ran in Richshawkaran (Tamil). 

Best Actress : W a h c c d a 
Rehman (Reshma Aur Shera). 

Best Director: Girish 
Karanth and R.V. Karanth for 
Vanshavriksha (Kannada). 

Best Child Artist: Master 
Sachin in Ajabduze Sarkar 
(Marathi). 

S,S. Bhatnagar Memorial 
Awards : are awards instituted 


by India’s Council of Scienti¬ 
fic and Industrial Research 
in 1967 to encourage scientific 
research and also to recognise 
outstanding scientific work. 
I'hc awards arc given annually. 
This year they were presented 
to 26 Indian scientists by Mr. 
C. Subramaniam, Union Minis¬ 
ter for Planning, Science and 
Teclmology in Vigyan Bhawan, 
New Delhi, on April 27. 


Books, Films & Plays 

Nature : is a well-known 
British science journal. It 
was founded in 1 869 by Charles 
Darwin and T.H. Huxley, It 
is currently being published 
simultaneously from London 
and New York. Its Editor, 
Mr. John Maddox was in India 
in the first half of May this 
year. According to him an 
Indian edition of the journal 
will be brought out soon. 

Sakha Raib Binder : is a 
powerful play by Vijay Tendul¬ 
kar, well-known Marathi 
writer, ll is the story of a 
social misfit who seeks com¬ 
fort in the company of for¬ 
saken women. The play 
was the subject of a contro¬ 
versy in Bombay where the 
Stage Performance Scrutiny 
Board of Maliarashtra banned 
its performance on the ground 
that it offended against public 
morality. The matter was 
taken to the High Court 
which in a writ petition over¬ 
ruled the Board’s decision. 

The French Connection : 
is a realistic, fast-moving 
film depicting a New York 
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policeman^ij attempt to break 
up a heroin smuggling ring. 
The scenario was written by 
Ernest Titlyman, tJie film was 
directed by William Friedkin 
with CJenc Hackman playing 
the leading role of the tough, 
rebellious, devoted policeman. 
The film lias been adjudged the 
best picture of the >ear. The 
writer, the ilirecli'i ami the 
lead-player liave a 1 s won 
Oscars for ihcir work. 

Cabinet 

Bangladesh C.' a I) i n e ( : 
llie Bangladesh cabinet was 
c.\panded on April 12. and the 
portfoli».)s were ic-allocated. 
The new entrants were : (/) 
(Jen. M.A.ii. Osmany : Ship¬ 
ping, inland Water rranspoit. 
Airways, (li) Mizanitr Reliman 
Chowiihury : Information & 
Broadcasting, (hi) Abdut 
M a n n a n : liome Affairs, 
(iv) Abdul \lidek Ukil : 
Health and Family Planning. 
(!') Jalaluddin: Communica¬ 
tions, P. & 7. (vi) A b d u r 
R a b Serniabat : 1. a n d Ad¬ 
ministration and Land Re¬ 
forms. (vii) M u Ji z Chondli- 
ury : Power, Natural Resour¬ 
ces, Technical AtVuiis. 

Committees & Commissions 

Bonus Committee : The 
Government of India has 
appointed a Bonus Committee 
to decide whether the prc.sent 
minimum and m a .x t m u m 
bonus rates should be revised 
and whether bonus payment 
should be related to produc¬ 
tion or productivity in the 
undertakings. Members of 
the Committee which will be 
headed by Mr. B.K. Madan, 
former Deputy Governor of 
the Reserve Bank of India, 
include Mr. N.S. Bhatt, Mr. 
D,E. Kothan, Mr. R. Rama- 
nujara, Mr. Satish Loomba, 
Mr. Mahesh Desai and Mr. 
S.D. Punekar. 

Ganga Flood Control Cora-* 


"mission: Hie Governmeht 
of India has set up a Ganga 
Flood Control Commission 
with three whole-time senior 
engineers as members to pre¬ 
pare a comprehensive plan of 
flood-control for the Ganga 
basin, draw up a phased and 
co-ordinate<.l programme of 
implemcntatiuii of the works 
included in t h e basin-wise 
plans by the States concerned, 
and ensure pro pci standards 
and maintenance of the works. 

Irrigation Commissi o ii : 

had been set up by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in April, I*>69 
to review develupmeiU of irri¬ 
gation and to suggest the lines 
on which the luture develop¬ 
ment i>r irrigation should pro¬ 
ceed. The Commission was 
headed by Mr. A.P. .lam it 
submitted its loport to the 
Central Govemnionl on Apnl 
4. 1972. 

Joint River Commission 
for India and Bsingiadesh : 
7'he Governments of India and 
Bangladesh have set up a Joint 
River Commission to look 
into the .scope for develop¬ 
ment of river systems to the 
mutual advantage of boili count- 
ties. The Co-Chairman of the 
Commission would be Mr. 
B.M. Abbas, Adviser to the 
Bangladesh Government on 
floods and irrigation, and Mr. 
N.G.K. Murti, Chairman of 
India’s Water and Power Con¬ 
sultancy Organization. The 
Co-Chairmen will preside over 
the Commission alternately 
for a year each. 

Constitution 

29tli Constitution (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill: was introduced 
in the Lok Sablia by Mr. 
H.R. Gokliale, the Union Law 
Minister, on April 26, 1972. 
The Bill seeks to amend the 
second proviso to Article 31 
(A)(1) of the Constitution to 
bring out clearly that if and 
whenever the land ceiling i> 


lowered, the State Woul4, 
be required to pay compeiifar 
tion at market rate for surfBUS 
land thus acquired by it. 

Persons 

Bista,*Kirtinidtu : Prime 
Minister of Nepal holds a 
Master's degree in political 
science from the Lucknow 
University He has been a 
member of Nepal’s Council 
of Ministers since 1961, 
holding the office of Prime 
Minister since April I 9 6 9. 
He came to India on a 16-day 
visit in April 1972. 

Chandrasekhar, B.S. : 

I’he famous I n d i a ii spin- 
bowler who played a great 
part in the victory which India 
scored over Engltuid in 1971 
Ihas been selected by Wisden. 
a famous cricketing journal, 
as one of the five cricketers 
of the year. He is the eighth 
Indian to wm this distinction 
during the last 17 years. 
Chandrasekhar is looked upon 
as the fastest .spin-bowler in 
the world to-day. Recently, 
he was honoured by the Govern¬ 
ment of India with a Fadma 
Sliree. 

Chowguie, V.D. : is said 
to be the wetUthiest man in 
India. Two years ago, he dec¬ 
lared a wealth of more than 
R.S. 6 crorcs. Mr. Chowgule 
belongs to Margoa, and start¬ 
ed his career as a man of humble 
means. 

Ghandy, Jehangir : was a 
well-known Indian industrialist, 
who spent a life-time wth 
Tata Iron and Steel Company of 
which he rose to be the Manag¬ 
ing Director. He was Chair¬ 
man of the Metals Committee 
of 4 ,he Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. In 
1958 he had been awarded the 
Padma Bhushan for his ser¬ 
vices to industry in India. life 
died in April 1972. 

. Haiitt and Dwes^kj 
are reported to be two ^n^ 
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of the C.l.A. (Central Intelli* 
genoc Agency) of the U.S.A. 
ft is said that while the Pakis¬ 
tani Army was ravaging Bajigla- 
dcsh, they compiled the lists 
and provided the addresses 
of leftist intellectuals to the 
occupation army which kil¬ 
led many of these persons. It 
is reported that the agents have 
since shifted the scene of their 
activity to C’cylon. 

Hoover, John Edgar : who 
dieii in May this year had been 
head of the U.S.A.’s federal 
Bureau of Investigation (F B.I.) 
for nearly five decades. He 
hmit the F.R I. into one of the 
w o r I d’s best law'-enforcing 
agencies. He established the 
system of .scientific investiga¬ 
tion and started the w'orld’s 
largest fingcr-piints fi i e In 
his cflorls to deal v'lh crime 
in the umfer-world, one of the 
problems he was repeatedly 
called upon to tackle was sub¬ 
version within the U.S.A. 

Ismail, Mohammad : w h o 
died in Madras on April 5, 
1072 was President id' the 
Indian Union Muslim League. 
Ho remained President of the 
party for 24 years. He was 
considered to be an authoritv 
on Indian ccom'mics. 

Kano, P.V. : who died on 
April 18, ]•)72 at the age of 
‘)2, was an cminem Indologist 
and Sanskrit scholar of inter¬ 
national repute. He iiailcd 
from t h e Ratnagiri district 
and was educated in Bombay. 
He was associated with tlie Bhan- 
darakar Research Institute in 
Poona and was also Vice- 
Chancellor of the B^vmbay 
University from 1947 to 1949. 
He remained a nominated 
member of the Rajya Sabha 
from 1953 to 1959. Among 
his works are a four-volume 
history of Dharnwshastra 
v^lich he took 35 years to 
cojjjpile, a History of Sanskrit 
Poekos and a major work on 
Hindu Law. Dr. Kane had 
been awarded the Bharat 


Ratna, t h e nation's highest 
award, in 1953. 

Kaul, 11. Con. B.M. : The 
well-known authoi of the Un¬ 
told Story passed awa\ in April 
1972. The book wa.s an at¬ 
tempt to \indicate his role in 
the defeat of the Indian Army 
in the fji.-e of Chinese aggres¬ 
sion ill 1962. It bec.'unc very 
popular. Though it did not 
serve to c.xonciate the author, 
it did prove a good business 
proposition, Gen. Kaul had 
Ix'en trained in Sandhurst and 
had a reputation for goovl 
.staff work, tfiough he lacke<.l 
experience in the field. 

Kawabata, Vasunari ; w a s 
a .lapanesc novelist. He had 
vvtm the Nobel Prize for Litera¬ 
ture in P)68. He started writ¬ 
ing at an early age but recogni¬ 
tion came rather late. His 
writings have a touch of mysti¬ 
cism and arc symbolic. Some 
of the books he wrote are ; 
Pancer of Uo Province. Snou 
Country, and Thousand Cranis. 
Kawabata siiffeicd from in¬ 
tense internal loneliness in 
the bustling, acr|iii.sitive worM 
of today He committed sui¬ 
cide in April this year. 

r,aldenga : is the 47-year 
old President of tlic outlawed 
M i /. o National Front. At 
present lie is reported to lx 
living in a mountain ludeoul 
in the rinii Hills in north¬ 
east Burma. He i.s said to be 
in contact with tlic Chinese 
who have been constantly insti¬ 
gating trouble in jungle corridor 
bordering Burma. Bangladesh 
and India. 

Madbo Singh : w a s till 
recently known as the terror of 
the Chambal Valley as he led 
a gang of dacnits. He carried 
a prize of Rs. 1-5 lakhs on his 
Iiead. He along with many 
others recently surrendered 
before Mr. Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan, the Sarvodaya leader at 
Jaura in Madhya Pradesh. 

Malse, Air Marshal Y.V. : 

has been appointed India’s 


Depuly Chief of Air Staift*. 
He will be incharge of Air Force 
Operations. Air Marshal 
Malse is a veteran of World 
War IJ, in which he took part 
in operations in Burma and 
N.W'.F.P. In his 32 ypars of 
service, he has held a number 
of important assignments. He 
has served as Air Officer Com¬ 
manding, Eastern Air Command, 
and also as the first Com¬ 
manding Officer of the Para- 
Troopors Training School. 
He liolds the Paratn Vishisht 
Seva Medal for distinguished 
services of an exceptional order. 

McGovern. George S. : 
bids fair to win the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination in the U.S. 
Presidential elections scheduled 
to be held in November, 1972. 
He was a member of the U.S. 
House of Reprc.senlafivcs from 
]957 to 1961. In the .second 
world war. he served in the 
U.S. Air Force. Later he 
worked for sometime as a teach¬ 
er of history and public adminis¬ 
tration. His nearest rival for 
iiominatum as the Democratic 
party’s candidate for Presi¬ 
dent IS Mr. Hubert Humphrey. 

Murahari, G a u d e : who 
was elected Deputy Chairman 
of the Rajya Sabha recently 
was born in Jamshedpur and 
educated in Madras .and Banaras. 
Aflor completing Iiis educa¬ 
tion lie joined the national 
freaiom struggle and was 
imprisoned in the Quit India 
movement. He was a mili- 
t a n t . socialist considerably 
inlluonccd m his thinking by 
the laic Dr. Ram. Manohar 
l.ohia. Ml. Murahaji knows 
.several Indian languages includ¬ 
ing Tamil, Telugii and Hindi. 

.Nkrumah, K w a m e : died 
in Bucharest in the first week 
of May, It was under his 
leadership that Gold Coast 
(as Ghana was known when it 
was governed by the British) 
won independence in 1957. 
For nearly 10 years thereafter, 
he governed Ghana as its Presi- 



dent. But his autocratic 
ways gave rise to considerable 
resentment and he was ousted 
in a bloodless coup in 1966 
when he happened to be away 
in China. Since then he had 
been living in neighbouring 
Guinea. Nkrumah’s death 
was mourned in Ghana. 

Powell, Adam Clayton : 
who died in the first week of 
April this year was a well- 
known person on the Ameri¬ 
can political scene. He had 
been born and bred in New 
York, where he succeeded 
his father as Pastor of the 
Abys.synian Baptist Church 
in 1937. He was a spell¬ 
binding orator and gradually 
became so popular that in 1941 
he became the first black Ameri¬ 
can to be elected to the New 
York City Council. Four 
years later, he made his way to 
the U.S. Congress where he 
rose to be the Chairman of 
the House Education and Lab- 
o u r Committee. The ora¬ 
tor-politician was, however, 
also a flamboyant playboy who 
invited as much c-iticisin as 
admiration. In 1967, he was 
expelled from the U.S. Cong¬ 
ress on a number of charges 
brought against him. But 
he returned in 1969. For some 
time he tried to align himself 
with the black power leader¬ 
ship but was rejected because 
of his easy life style. 

Roy, Jamini : who died 
in Calcutta on April 24, 1972, 
at the age of 84 had been a 
monumental figure in Indian 
art for the last several decades. 
He hailed from the Bankura 
district in West Bengal. His 
interest in form and design 
was aroused while watching 
village craftsmen at work. He 
received instruction in the 
art of painting at the Calcutta 
Art School where he spent 
five years. At the age of 21 
he was already established as 
a professional painter. With 
the passage of time, he achieved 
a rare simplicity and sponta¬ 


neity of aesthetic idiom. His 
work is pervaded by an intense 
vitality combined with peace¬ 
ful composure. He was 
honoured by the Government 
of India with a Padma Vibhu- 
shan in 1955. 

Salmi, Kidar Nath : The 
youngest ever person (46) 
to be elected Mayor of Delhi, 
occupies an important posi¬ 
tion in the Jana Sangh organi¬ 
sation in Delhi. He had been 
selected for a Commission in 
the Air Force in 1944 but chose 
to follow his ideological bent 
and organised the Jana Sangh in 
what is now known as 'Azad’ 
Kashmir. He has been associa¬ 
ted in some way or the other 
with the Delhi Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration since 1958. For nearly 
five years he was Chairman of 
the Corporation’s Standing 
Committee and in that capacity 
did. a lot to improve the ad¬ 
ministration. 

Sangliana : has been elec¬ 
ted to the Lok Sabha from 
Mizoram as member of the 
Mizo Union. He started his 
career as an educationist in 
Burma. Later he returned to 
India where he spent several 
years in the educational ser¬ 
vice For some time he was 
Inspector of Schools in the 
Mizo Hills district. 

Tanveer, Habib : is a well- 
known play-wright and direc¬ 
tor who has been active in promo¬ 
ting the theatre in Delhi for the 
last 14 years. Among the 
plays written and produced 
by him are : Agra Bazar, 
Mitii Ki Gadi, ShatranJ Ke 
Mohre etc. He started his 
career in the theatre with the 
Indian People’s Theatre Asso¬ 
ciation in the forties. There¬ 
after he sf»nt some years 
getting training in the art of 
drama in the United Kingdom 
and returned to New Delhi in 
1958. He was recently nominated 
by the President to the Rajya 
Sabh& 


’Vallathol : w a s one of 
India’s national poets hailing 
from Kerala. His full name 
was Vallathol Narayana Men- 
on. His writings breathed 
defiance against the British 
domination of the country and 
his poems and songs ins¬ 
pired thousands to cast their 
lot with the freedom-fighters 
in India. He was also rcs- 
pon.sible for restoration of the 
art of Kathakali through Kera¬ 
la Kalamandalam. Recently, 
appeals were made for funds 
to set up a monument to com¬ 
memorate the achievements of 
Vallathol. 

Wahl, Dr. P.N. : who 
has won the Sandoz Cancer 
Award is the President of the 
Indian Association for the 
Advancement of Medical Edu¬ 
cation. Dr. Wahi is ^Iso a Vice- 
Chairman of the International 
Agency for Cancer Research. 
He was awarded the Padma 
Bhushan in 1970 for his contri¬ 
bution to cancer research 
in which he is particularly 
interested He has been recog¬ 
nised in several countries as 
an authority in his particular 
field. 


Science 

Apollo-16: was man’s fifth 
moon-landing expedition launch¬ 
ed by the U.S.A. on April 16. 
The command module was 
named Casper and the lunar 
module had been christened ast 
Orion, Manning the missiozf 
were astronauts John Young 
(mission commander). Charles 
Duke (lunar module pilot) and 
Thomas Mattingly (command 
module pilot). The space-craft 
cterried a complete, miniaturised 
astronomical observatory and a 
lunar detector of cosmic rays. 

On April 21, John Young 
and Charles Duke became thei 
ninth and tenth human beings 
to set foot on the moon, jlAndmii 



on t h e moon s mountainous investigations. 'It will conduct IiKIHi’s UOtoce |£xpeiNlll«»; 
roof-top Descartes—said to be research in the physical charac The budget estimates fof 1972- 
the oldest area on the moon tenstics of inter-planetaiy spate. 71 envisage a total expenditure 

They spent 71 hours exploring pailitLilail> changes of concen- of Rs 1514 46 crores on India’s 

tJic lunar surface and returned tration ot neutral h>drogeii defence Out of (his the Army 

to earth on April ?7 with a and fluxes of soJai plasma gets Rs 922 03 crorcs, the Navy 

recoid haul of 90 kg ol Umar (Venus-7 had soft-landed on Rs 68 04 crorcs and 4he Air 


rocks and soil samples 

Bradfleld Comet . On Maich 
2, 1972, Mr William Bradheld, 
an amateur Australian astro¬ 
nomer reported to the Smith 
soman Institute in Washington 
the discoverj of a new comet 
The discovci > was i ecogmsed by 
the Institute and named the 
Bradfield Comet 

Planet, Tentli: Accoiding to 
researches conducted by Mr 
Joseph Bradv, an American 
astronomer at t h e 1 awrence 
Livermore I iboralorj ot the 
University of California, theic 
IS a tenth planet in our solar 
system about 9,600 million km 
away from the earth Mr Brad) 
has calculated that it is 300 
times more massive tJi.in the 
earth and takes 511 years to 
make one trip round the sun - 
travelling m ndiiection opposite 
to that m which all other planets 
travel These conclusions have 
been published in the journal of 
the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific 

TRIUMI : IS the name of i 
I 30 million thud genciafion 
cyclotion, or nuclear acccicM 
tor being built by Canadian 
engineers foi use uj advanced 
studies of sub-atomic particles 
like Mesons (Mesons arc 
intermediate in size between 
protons, the basic building blocs 
of atoms, and electrons—the 
very small bundles of energy 
which orbit the nuclei ot atoms) 

Venera-8 or Venus-8 
was a Russian unn.anned space- 
probe kiunched by the Soviet 
Union on Maich 28 It is 
expected that by July this year, 
the space-station will have 
reached the environs of the pla¬ 
net Venus where it will tarry 
out scientilic measurements and 


the pkinel on Decembei I"?, 
1970) 


Miscellaneous 

Bihari Muslims • is a com¬ 
mon misnomei foi those Pakis¬ 
tanis who I'.ui left the Bihar 
Stale in India when the country 
was paitilioned in 1947 These 
people went to li\c m I ast 
Bengal which at that time had 
been named Fast Pakistan 
When the people ot Bangla¬ 
desh were hghling foj libcia- 
tion fiom the stianglc hold of 
Pakistan these so-called Bilian 
Muslims sided will tiu fotccs 
of the Islamabad military lunla 
and earned notoriety as willing 
tools of the lattci in jicipelrat- 
ing heinous c-rimes agiinsl the 
people of Bangladesh N.itu 
rall\ ‘Bilidii Muslims” now 
find themselves m an uneiniablc 
position Thev feel on* aft 
in Bangladesh and Pakistan 
IS not piepared to accept them 

1 verest Expedition, !< i r s ( 
European A 2t-mcmbci 
mountameeiing expedition 
the first such fiom Europe 
left Kathmandu on Maieh IS 
to climb Mount I veiesi tJu 
w o I I d s highest nioiinlam 
peak by the diflicult and hitherto 
unattempted south west face 
route 1 he expedition is led 
bv Dr Karl HeeilingkofTer 
a 56-yeir old Munich physician 
and has members fiom Britain 
West Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Italy and Spam 

First Woman Chief Engineer 
in India • The honour of being 
India’s h r s t woman C hitf 
Engineer has gone to Miss P K 
Thressid, a lady fiom Kciala 
She was appointed the State’s 
Chief Fngmccr foi National 
Highwa 3 s in March, 1972 


foice Rs 271 93 crores The 
lest goes to defence capital 
outlay and other heads of 
expendiluic 

Operation Mood : is the 
name of a Rs 193 crore hve- 
ycai dairy development prog- 
lamme drawn up by the Govern¬ 
ment of India The object of 
the piogiamme is to provide 
cheap and wholesome 
milk to the people Imple¬ 
mentation of the programme 
was started in 1970 Recently 
.in international team of dairy 
experls aimed in India to evalu¬ 
ate the Work done undei the 
programme The UN World 
Food Piogiamme has given 56 
million dollais as aid for the 
progiamiTic 

Raj'ya Sabba, New Nomi¬ 
nated Members : On April 2, 
Piesident V V Gin nominated 
to the Raiya Sabha Mr C.K. 
Daphlaiy .i former Attorney 
Ciciicral of India, Mr Abu 
Abraham a well-known cat- 
looiiist Ml Habib Tanvecr, 
an Uidu diamatist and play- 
vytiter and Mr Pramath Nath 
Bishi, .1 noted Bengali wnter. 
They have n placed Mr M C. 
Sctalvad Mr M N Kaul, Dr 
H R Bachchan and Mr G. 
Sankara Kurup who 
iclired recently The total 
number ot nominated members 
in t h e Raiya Sahha is 12 

Supreme Court, Right of 
\ppeai to ; In its 45th report 
presented to the Lok Sabha 
on March 14, the Law Com¬ 
mission was reported lo have 
endorsed the move for doing 
away wiih the automatic right 
of appeal to the Supreme Court 
in Civil suns on pecuniary con¬ 
siderations It IS reported to 
have iccommeiided amendment 

(CuiitJ on pugt 676) 
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TENNIS 

Davis Cop: In the “B” 
section final of the Davis Cup 
Tournament in Kuala Lumpur 
on April 30, India defeated 
Malaysia 5-0. and in the “A” 
section final in Tokyo on May 
2, Australia eliminated Japan 
by four matches to one. Now 
India will meet Australia in 
the East Zone final. 

South Africa Barred: 
The special committee of the 
Davis Cup nations barred 
South Africa from the tourna¬ 
ment for the third straight 
year. Meeting at C o p e n- 
hagen on April 14, the comnut- 
tee voted to banish South 
Africa—admitted to the compe¬ 
tition earlier this year by the 
same conunittee—on grounds 
that threatened protest with¬ 
drawals by some natiojis could 
endanger the whole Davis Cup 
Tournament, 


CRICKET 

R a nji Trophy : Bombay 
won the National Cricket 
Championship for the Ranji 
Trophy when they defeated 
Bengal by 246 runs in the 
five-day fiinal which concluded 
at Bombay on April 26. This 
was Bombay’s 14th victory in a 
row and 23rd in the 38-year 
history of the Championship. 
Bengal have won the trophy 
only once—in 1938—and 
have been runners-up .six 
times. 

Scores : Bombay: 377; 
Bengal: 279. 

Distinction for Chandra- 
Sekhar .* India’s r i g h t-a r m 
leg-spinner Bhagwat S. Chan^a- 
scichar, is among the “Five 
Cricketers of the Year” in the 


1972 edition of Wisden's Crick¬ 
eters’ Almanac, published in 
London on April 6. Chandra¬ 
sekhar’s nomination came as 
a result of liis having taken six 
wickets for 36 runs in the third 
test last year to clinch India’s 
historic onc-nil victory over 
England in the three-match 
series. 

The Almanac also names 
the West Indies spinner, lance 
Gibbs and Pakistan’s star bats¬ 
man, Zahir Abbas. The other 
two cricketers of tlic year arc 
England’s Essex County cap¬ 
tain, Brian Taylor, and Surrey's 
fast bowler, Geoff Arnold. 

WRESTLING 

22nd National Champion¬ 
ships : The Services retained 
all three team titles in the 22nd 
National Wrestling Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at 
Viuanasi on April 16. 

In the Oriental style, the 
Services collected 37 points 
while Haryana were placed 
second with 26 and Delhi third 
with 19-5. 

The Services were on top 
in the free style, with 41 *5 
points. The Railways and 
Haryana were declared joint 
runners-up with 27-5 points 
each. 

With four gold, one silver 
and two bronze medals, the 
Services carried the honours 
in the Greco-Roman style. 
Haryana were runncr»-up 
with two gold and one bronze 
medals. 

Rustam-e-Hind : The 

Commonwealth gold-medalist, 
Harish Chandra Birajdar of 
Maharashtra, annexed t h e 
Rustam-^HfJid title defeat¬ 


ing Nelra Pal of the Serviced 
at the National Wrestling 
Championships at Varanasi 
on April 11. 

HOCKEY 

». Team fbr Olympics : India 
is making all-out efl'orts to 
regain the Olympic hockey 
title at the Munich Games. 
After a thorough scmch for 
talent and a coaching camp at 
Lucknow under the charge of 
1952 Olympic Captain K.D. 
Singh “Babu”. 23 players 
have been selected to undergo 
further training before eighteen 
are finally named to represent 
the country. Youth and ex¬ 
perience have been blended in 
the selection of the following 
23 playeis : - 

Goalkeepers ; Cedric Peri- 
era {Bombay), Manual Frede¬ 
ricks {Services), and Charles 
{Punjab). 

Full-backs : R a m i n d c r 
Singh {Services), Mnkhbain 
Singh {Railways), Michael 
Kindo {Services), and Surjit 
Singh {Punjab). 

Half-backs : P.P, Krishna- 
murthy {Tamil Nadu), Virinder 
Singh (Railways), V. P a e s 
(Bengal), Ajitpal Singh (Punjab), 
Harmik Singh (Punjab) and 
Bhaskaran (Tamil Nadu). 

Forwards : M.P. Ganesh 
(Services) V. PJulips (Railways), 
Ram Murti (Punjab), Harbinder 
Singh (Railway.^, Balbir Singh 
(Railways), Ajit Singh (Bengal), 
Kulwant Singh (P u nj a b), 
Ashok Kumar (Bengal), Har- 
charan Singh (Punjab), and 
Govinda (Tamil Nadu). 

SHOOTING 

Indian team for Olympics : 

Five marksmen have been 
selected to represent India 
in the Munich Olympic Games 
beginning on August 26. 
These are : 

Clay pigeon: R.K. Randhir 

Singh and Kami Singb. 
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Sheet etetit : ifiTarni Singh. 
English match: S.K. Sen and 
P.K, Chatterji (with S.K. 
Chowdhury as reserve). 

Manager : Major A.K. Singh. 

BADMINTON 

Suresli God for Olympics: 
Surcsh Goel of India has been 
chosen by the Selection Com¬ 
mittee of the International 
Badminton Federation for the 
Invitation Exhibition Tourna¬ 
ment, to be held during the 
forthcoming Munich World 
Olympic Games. 


A rilLK 1 ICS 

World Pole Vault Record : 

Swedish athlete Kjcll Isuks- 
son set a new world record in 
pole vault at Austin (Texas) 
on April 9 with a i’imp of 5 
metres 51* centimetres. He 
added two centimetres to the 
previous best held by Greek 
Chris Papanicolaus, and be¬ 
came the first pole vaulter to 
cross the 5 metres 50 centi¬ 
metres. 

Walking Record : Chief 
Warrant Officer Phil I-atu- 
lippe of Canada set a new non¬ 
stop walking record at Peta- 
wawa (Ontario) on September 
1'8 when he covered a distance 
of 411 km. to narrowly better 
the 409.3 km. mark set by a 
British M.P., Dick Crawshaw 
at Liverpool (England) on 
April 24. Latulippe was on 
his feet for 81 hours. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

New World Record: 
Soviet weightliftcr Igor Kala- 
chnikov set a world record in 
the light heavy-weight division 
with a press of 177.5 kg. at 
Moscow on April 14. The 
record, established at tlie 
Soviet Weightlifting Champion¬ 
ships, exceed the former 
mark, held by Ceslav Pterka of 
Poland, by 0.5 kg. 


SWEWMING 

World Mark : Olympic 
champion Roland Mathes of 
the German Democratic Re¬ 
public broke his own world 
record in the 100 metres back- 
stroke during the Uni o n- 
G.D.R. Swimming Interna¬ 
tional, held at Moscow on April 
9. His time of 56.6 seconds 
was one-tenth of a second in¬ 
side his old record, set in Leip¬ 
zig 111 1970. 

“WHEEL CIUIR OLYM¬ 
PICS” 

World Games lor the 
Disabled : I'he ancient West 
German Hcildciberg University 
will play host to the “Wheel- 
chair Olympics”, officially 
known as the World Games Eir 
the Disabled, only three weeks 
before the Munich Olympic 
Games in August. 

The 999 competitors, all 
paralysed from the waist 
downw'ards, will take part in 
howls, basketball, archery, 
fencing, weightlifting, putting 
the shot, wheelchair racing, 
javelin tlirow, swimming, table 
tennis and snooker. 

The first Games took plate 
at Stoke Mandcville. near 
London, in 1948 with 16 com¬ 
petitors. In 1952, the Games 
became international and at¬ 
tracted 130 participants. The 
Games arc held annually at 
Mandcville, except in Olympic 
years when, since 1960, these 
have been held in the same co¬ 
untry that is hosting the Olympic 
Games. However, due to un¬ 
favourable climatic conditions, 
these were held in Israel instead 
of Mexico, in 1968. 

ORGANISATION 

New A.-I.C.S. : A “new 
look” has been given to the 
All-India Council of Sports 
which was reconstituted at 
Delhi on April 13 with the 
former Chief of the Army 


Staff, Gcnef^l P.P, ijtuituua- 
mangalam as its President. 
The A.-1.C.S., revived after 
1970, includes 18 outstanding 
sportsmen, s i x proraiflent 
sports promoters, one sports 
writer and tlirce Members of 
Parliament (to be nominated). 
Two women members have 
been nominated for the first 
time. The members of tl» 
C-'ouncil are ; 

Sportsmen ; Mr. V i j a y 
Merchant and Mr. Mansoor 
Ali Khan (cricket), Major 
Dhyan Chand and Mr. Balbir 
Singh (hockey), Mr. S. Mewalai 
and Mr. T. Rao {football), 
Mr. R. Krishnan and Mr. 
Gluius Mohammad (tennis), 
Mr. Nandu N^tckar (badminton). 
Dr. Kami Singh (shooting), 
Mr. Milkha Singh and Mrs. 
Stephie Sequeira (athletics), 
Mr. Mihir Sen and Mrs. Arati 
Saha (swimming), Mr. Bhu- 
gewar Boruah and Mr. Bhim 
Singh (athletics), Mr. Ten¬ 
zing Norkay (mountaineering) 
and Mr. A. Palinaswami 
(volleyball). 

Sports Promoters ; Mr. 
T.D. R a n g a Ramanujan, 
President of the Table Tennis 
Federation of India; Mr. 
B.C. Mohanty, Chairman, 
Orissa Sports Council ; Mr. 
V.N. Kak, acting President, 
Rajasthan Sports Council; 
Mr. R.T. Parthasarathy. cri¬ 
cketer and former M.P. ; Mr. 
G.K. Handoo, former Secre¬ 
tary of the Lawn Tennis Associa¬ 
tion, and Mr. M.R. Krishna, 
former Chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Sports. 

Sportswriters: Mf. Ron 
Hendricks, Sports Editor, 
“Indian Express”, New Delhi. 

Educationists: Mr. G. 
Parthasarathy, Vice-Chancellor, 
Jawaharlal University, 
New Delhi, Prof. C. Devanc- 
san. Principal, Madras Chris¬ 
tian College, Madras, and Mr. 
M.N. Kapur, Principal, Modern 
School, New Delhi. (M.L.K.) 
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Gamthten Thought 


-1 

These days when so many 
instances of abuse of political 
power come to our notice 
every day, it would be relevant 
to examine how Gandhiji 
looked upon such power, and 
in what manner, according to 
him, it should ultimately de¬ 
velop. 

Unlike a lar^e number 
among the politicians to-day, 
Gandhiji looked upon political 
power as, not an end in itself, 
but as one of the means whereby 
people could be enabled to 
improve their condition in 
every department of life. Jn 
his opinion, it meant the people’s 
ability to regulate their 
national life through their 
chosen representatives. Fn 
fact, he wanted the process to 
be carried to a stage where 
national life should become 
self-regulating so that no repre¬ 
sentation remains necessary, 
and every individual governs 
himself in such a manner that 
he is never a source of annoy¬ 
ance to his neighbour. 

Gandliiji believed that if 
men continued to work for 
such a self-regulating society, 
it was not impossible of achieve¬ 
ment. In his view, the best 
state was that of enlightened 
anarchy where everyone is his 
own ruler, hence there is no 
political power and therefore, 
there is no state. 

Thoreau has said that that 
government is best which gov¬ 




Political Power and State 


"It must be remembered that nowhere in the world 
does a state without government exist. If at ail it could 
ever come into beings it would he in India; for, ours is 
the only country where the attempt has, at any rate, been 
made." 


erns the least. Gandhiji not 
only endorsed this view, but 
went a step further. He visuali¬ 
zed a state without government 
coming into existence in India, 
if only the people could shed 
the fear of death as completely 
as they had shed the fear of 
prisons. He realized that it 
required supreme courage and 
bravery which it may not be 
possible for everybody to 
muster but even so, he held that 
any effort in that direction 
would be worthwhile. Fie said 
“If we continue to work for 
such a .society, it will slowly 
come into being to an extent, 
such that the people can benefit 
by It. Euclid’s line is one 
without breadth but no one 
has so far been able to draw it 
and never will. All the .same 
it is only by keeping the ideal 
line in mind that we have made 
progress in geometry. What 
is true here is true of every 
ideal.” 

Gandhiji’s opposition to 
the State arose from the fact 
that the State represents violence 
in a concentrated and organized 
form. It is at best a soul-less 
machine owing its existence to 
violence which it can never 
abjure. Although apparently 
it does good by minimizing 
exploitation, the greatest harm 
it does to mankind is to destroy 
individuality without which 
no progress is possible. 

In Gandhiji’s scheme of 
things, the individual always 


had the pride of place. He had 
discovered that man is superior 
to any system evolved by man. 
Therefore, the individual 
always came before the stale, 
the sole raison d'etre for the 
existence of which is how far it 
can benefit t h e individual. 
He exhorted the individual to 
attain real self-government 
which, according to h i m, 
means “continuous effort to 
be independent of government 
control, whether it is a foreign 
government or a national 
government,” 


Current General Knowledge 

{Contd. from page 673) 

of Ai ticle 133 (1) of the Con¬ 
stitution to restrict appeals to 
the Supreme Court only when a 
substantial question of law of 
general importance has to be 
decided. 

T h e Rajcndra : replaced 
the 67-year old Dufferin in 
April, 1972 as the Indian Mer¬ 
chant Navy’s training ship. 
The Rajendra has been built 
by Hindustan Shipyards at a 
cost of Rs. 2.11 crores, includ¬ 
ing a foreign exchange compo¬ 
nent of Rs. 20 lakhs. It is 
designed to accommodate 250 
cadets, 20 saloon trainees and 
a staff of 160. It has facili¬ 
ties to put the trainees on it 
through every possible expe¬ 
rience that they might encounter 
on the high seas. 
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‘Miracle’ of Chambai Valley 


SpecfjitW 


The mass surrender of 
dacoits in Madhya Piadesh 
was an event that stirred the 
nation. For once, the cynics 
were shamed into silence and 
the Gandhians a n d peace¬ 
makers had the last word. 

W h c n Mr. hiyaprakash 
Narain made his hrst announce¬ 
ment that his appeal to the 
dacoits had met with a good 
response and that preparations 
were underway for the act of 
surrender, it was greeted with 
scepticism and some ridicule. 
The critics said that liis effort 
would be no more successful 
than thQ mission xhat Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave undertook in 
the Chambai valley twelve 
years ago. 

It is true that the Acharya's 
mission did not solve the pro¬ 
blem. But it 19 equally true 
that he had then paved the way 
for a different approach to the 
problem -an approach tJiat 
Mr. Jayaprakash Narain 
followed a decade later with far 
more impressive results. 

Speaking of the far-reach¬ 
ing effect of Vinoba Bhave's 
visit to the Chambai region in 
1900, Mr. Jayaprakash Narain 
said ; “He had sown then a 
small seed, which ever since 
has been at work, in the mindvS 
of the dacoits, the public, and 
if 1 am not mistaken, also in the 
minds of those in authority. 
Vinobaji demonstrated in action 
that there was a humane and a 
more civilised way of dealing 
with crime. Indeed, modern 
criminology and penology, 
both in the West and in Soviet 
Russia, fully accept this appro¬ 
ach.” 

It is interesting to note 
that in both missions—^Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave’s in 1960 and 


Jayaprakash Narain’s in 1972—- 
the initiative had been taken 
by a leading dacoit who felt the 
call to give up the path of vio¬ 
lence. It was Tahsildar Singh, 
son of the legendary Man Singh 
who prompted the Acharya 
to go to Chambai Valley witli 
the mes-sage of peace. Tahsil¬ 
dar Singh and some other 
dacoits surrendered on that 
occasion. Jayaprakash 
Narain began his present mis¬ 
sion at the insistence of Madho 
Singh, one of the most dreaded 
dacoit chiefs in Chambai Valley, 

Out Of The Blue 

J.P. describes how it all 
began : “One tine morning 
early in October he dropped 
from the blue, as it were, at 
my residence in Patna and pres¬ 
sed me with convincing since¬ 
rity to pick up the thread from 
where Vinobaji had left it.” 
Madho Singh assured h i m 
“again and again that 
this time it was not a ques¬ 
tion of a few 'haghis' surrender¬ 
ing but of the whole problem 
being solved. The upshot of 
that rather dramatic encoun¬ 
ter was that 1 finally gave in 
to Madho Singh’s pleading and 
took on a fresh burden.” 

The drama that later un¬ 
folded at a desolate dak bunga¬ 
low in Chambai Valley Jiit the 
headlines in the national press. 
Dacoit after dacoit bade fare¬ 
well to arms before a portrait ol‘ 
Mahatma Gandhi, in the pre¬ 
sence of Jayaprakash Narain, 
the Madhya Pradesh Chief 
Minister P.C. Sethi and a large 
crowd of onlookers. Each was 
given a copy of the Ramayana 
before being taken into police 
custody. 

Among those who surrend¬ 


ered were Madho Singh and 
Mohar Singh, the two most- 
wanted men in Madhya Pradesh 
and perhaps in the whole coun¬ 
try. Madho Singh carried a 
price of more than one lakh of 
rupees on his head. Mohar 
Singh carried a still bigger 
price on his head-—about Rs. 
2 lukh-s. The police had 
been on the look-out for them 
lor years~in vain. And now 
they had given themselves up 
peacefully along with their 
followers and arms. 

The surrendering outlaws 
knew that they would be sent 
up for trial in the due process 
of law. The only assurance 
lliat tliey had been given was 
that they would be given remis¬ 
sion from death penalty, if award¬ 
ed by the special courts, and that 
their families would be looked 
after in their absence. This 
was a small price to pay, con¬ 
sidering the circumstances. 

The anti-dacoity operations 
carried out by the police cost 
quite a lot and the results were 
hardly commensurate with 
the effort and the expense, it 
has been estimated that the, 
operations against one outlaw 
chief, Man Singh, alone had 
cost the exchequer about a crore 
of rupees. Man Singh was^ 
Anally run to earth but his kil¬ 
ling did not cud the story. In 
fact, it created a new legend in 
Chambai Valley, vfhich inspired 
a new generation of baghis 
to take up arms and defy law 
and society. 

Cliangc-of-heart 

Nobody claims that the 
April drama in Chambai 
Valley was entirely a ‘change- 
of'heart' story. In human 
affairs it seldom happeps that 
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way. “The heart hath its 
reasons”—not one reason. 
When a change of heajt takes 
plate in nun, it is invariably 
due to a tonditioning by v o lous 
fattens ovoi a puiod (d iinic 
It rarely happens |ust by a 
sweet word or a passing mood 
Foi the Cliambal datojl tliiels 
Tahsildar Singh then and Mohai 
Singlvand M ulho Small now, the 
light tame alter long years of 
travail in the wildtiiKss, with 
death tolhming tiitin like a 
shadow 1 lity majiaged to 
elude the police all the time, 
got away vsiih enormous pluii 
dcr and sub)ttttd tlie popiila- 
lioii to then reign of ttiroi 
But all at a hca>\ cost to tlitm 
selves 

I lie in the ravines was 
tough Mote unbearable was 
the disruption ol family hie 
No dacoit toiild be sure that he 
would be alive to ste his dear 
ones on the nioiiow It was 
the sort ot lile that could wear 
down the liaidesl hearts and tJic 
strongest nerves And when 
messengeis ot peace iikt Vinoba 
Bhavc and Jayaprakash Narain 
appeared on the scene speaking 
to them of the fiiUhtv of vio¬ 
lence as a way ol life, thev began 
to have doubts ,uid thus staited 
the process ol heart searching 

Moved bv the sight of bund 
reds of despciadois icveicnth 
laying down llicir weapons be¬ 
fore the pic tine of the M ihati la 
Jayaprakash Narain called it a 
“nuraclc and said that this 
could happen only in Indu 
This may be an exaggeration, 
but like all exaggerations it 
contains a small core ot truth 

To understand the Chambal 
“nuiaclc” one has to keep in 
view the moial traditicm of India 
with Its emphasis on ahunsa 
and renunciation of self aggian- 
dizcmenl The dacoits of Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh are pait of a imal 
milieu which IS still very much 
under the influence of that 
tradition although they had 
turned then backs on that so¬ 


ciety and taken to the Baghi 
way of life It must be noted, 
too, that unlike the urban gang 
of the West the Chambal 
ikrcoits are leligious-minded 
and have a Iraditimial code of 
then own Man Singh would 
never harm a woman Like 
Robin Hood ot England, he 
robbed only the rich and gave 
a part ot the loot to the poor 
That IS bow the Man Singh 
legend giew 

It IS a fact that the later 
generations of dacoits however 
became less scrupulous about 
what thev did and less choosy 
in picking their victims Some 
of them turned out to be blood- 
thijsty sadists who committed 
all kind-, of crime But by and 
laige the thambal bandits 
were a less brutal bicod than the 
dcni/ens of gangland m othci 
countiics When thev sui 
rendered then weapons, it was 
found that each gun had an in¬ 
laid image of Goddess Diiiga, 
which was taken anart and re¬ 
turned to them at the sugges¬ 
tion of Jayapiakash Narain 

Dacoity IS a centuiics-old 
institution in the Chambal 
region, its origin going back 
beyond Mughal times The 
Mughals and Marhatta ruleis 
and later the British tried to 
curb the dacoits bv periodical 
raids and other seem ity measmes, 
and yet thev could not achieve a 
final solution of the problem 

After independence, t h c 
Chambal icmamed a troubled 
v a 1 1 e v The Government 
launched vigorous anti-dacoitv 
opeiations liom time to time but 
.IS soon as one gang was liqui¬ 
dated, another would spring up 
It was widely believed that 
ccil.'iin influential sections in 
the state had a vested interest 
in perpetuating the evil The 
dacoit ramifications extended to 
the law-enf 01 cement agencies 
also with the result that the 
gangs were often tipped off be- 
lorc the police could catch up 
with them 


Vinoba’s was not the first 
attempt to reform the dacoits. 
1 he grand-father of the present 
‘Maharaja’ ol Gwalipr once 
called the Baghts to a meeting 
in the jungle and in response 
to his call a number of them did 
give up the path ol violence 
It was but an interlude in the 
grim saga of Chambal Once 
again the ravines followed the 
trail ot blood 

Changing Geography 

It IS as if Natuic hcrselt 
hid designed a haven li>i out¬ 
laws I he fcirain is ciiss- 
crossed with countless lavmcs 
wheie one man can plav hidc- 
and seek with an army in hot 
pursuit The tradition there is 
that whenever a iugh-spimcd 
young man falls loul ot the law 
or sees no alternative to avenge 
an insult, lie takes to the ravines 
and once theic, never comes 
back It is an escapist way ol 
life which often proves irresisti 
ble to wav ward oi alienated 
vouths 

I here are now proposals 
1oi a massive rivine reclama¬ 
tion programme to cover the 
dacoit-infestcd areas foieign 
aid in a big way is expected loi 
this scheme But it is not easy 
to change geography It will 
take time .and tremendous 
elfort, if at all it can be done 
What IS requiied immcdiatelv is 
a comprehensive welfaie pio- 
gramme designed to consoli¬ 
date the present achievements of 
the Sanodava leaders and 
make a deepci impact on the 
whole population 

The socio-economic grounds 
for tlie incidence ot dacoity 
must be removed by the spiead 
of modern education and pro¬ 
vision of employment opportu¬ 
nities.-* The love of adventure 
of the hardy sons of the soil 
can be fulfilled by giving them a 
chance to serve m the nation’s 
armed forces or para-nuhtary 
organisations 

{Conid on page 681) 
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Unsolved Problems in Gravity 


Ratnabaii Mukhopadbyaya 


Michael Faraday had a 
strong ‘hunch’ that gravity 
must in some way be related to 
electricity and magnetism, 
and tried in vain to find it out. 
Scientists arc, to this day. 
looking for such a relation¬ 
ship. 

The theory of gravity, en- 
imciated by Newton and 
completed by Finstein, has 
become conspicuous by its 
c.xclusivcncss. What is most 
intriguing to the physicist is 
the fact that it has not had 
any effect on the rapid develop¬ 
ments in "Other fields of physics. 
From Einstein's Special Theory 
of Relativity grew the concept 
of gravitational lield, and the 
Special Theory was based on 
James Clark Maxwell’s (1831- 
18 7 9) theory of electromag¬ 
netic field. Einstein and many 
othcis have tried hard to estab¬ 
lish a relationship between 
gravity and Maxwell's electro¬ 
dynamics but without any 
success. 

In spite of the fact that 
quantum theory and Einstein’s 
theory of gravitation were 
contemporary, their subsequent 
rates of development have not 
been similar. Proposed by 
Max Planck and supported by 
the works of Niels Bohr, Louis 
de Broglie, Erwin Schrodinger, 
Werner Heisenberg and others, 
quantum theory has made a 
great deal of progress. It has 
emerged as a new discipline 
in itself and has been able to 
explain the detailed inner 
structure of atoms. Scientists 
today are busy studying the vari¬ 
ous branches of quantum 
physics and applying it to prac¬ 
tical purposes. Einstein’s 
theory of gravity, however, 
remains just as it was when it 


was csiablrshcd about half a 
century ago. Can it be that 
Finstein has done all there was 
to be done in this field ? 

Einstein reduced gravity 
to the gconicfrical properties 
of a spacc-lime continuum 
and this convinced him that it 
must also be possible to deduce 
a similar kiml of geometrical 
interpretation for the electro¬ 
magnetic field. H i s convic¬ 
tion led him to propose tJic 
Unified field theory, but Einst¬ 
ein passed away before he could 
do anything substantial in 
the field theory. The relation 
between gravitational a n d 
electromagnetic f t) r c c s, it 
seems, will be found only after 
understanding particulate mat¬ 
ter and its behaviour. 

In looking for this kind of 
relationship, scientists ;tic not 
being unreasonable. F o i, 
Newton’s gravitational 1 a w 
shows an inverse square relation¬ 
ship between the attracting for¬ 
ces and the distance that sepaia- 
tes them. Charles A. Coulomb 
(1 7 3 6-1 8 06) established a 
similar inverse square law for 
the force between electric iJutr- 
ges. 

Gravity aoil Quantum Theory 

Since Newton’s law' of 
gravitational interaction 
between masses is similar to the 
laws of electrostatic interaction 
between charges and Einstein’s 
theory of the gravitational field 
has much in common with 
Maxwell’s theory of the electro¬ 
magnetic field. It is not too 
illogical to expect that an 
oscillating mass would give rise 
to gravitational waves just as 
an oscillating electric charge 
gives rise to electromagnetic 
waves. In case gravitational 


waves do exist, they nnist be 
carrying energy ; but they carry 
:i rather small amount of energy. 
If we consider the orbital motion 
of the earth anuind the sun, 
the earth would give out about 
O-OOl watts of energy. In 
other words, the earth moves 
a millionth of a centimetre 
towards the sun in a billion 
years, .loscph Weber of the 
University of Mar>land, USA 
has now' been able to detect 
gravitational waves. 

Are gravitational waves 
divi.siblc into packets of energy 
pr quanta as electromagnetic 
w'aves are ? Dirac succeeded 
ill showing that the ‘gravitons’ 
( q u a n t a of gravitational 
energy) are equal to Planck’s 
constant h times their fre¬ 
quency the same expression 
that gives I he energy of light 
quanta or photons. It has b^n 
established that the spin Of 
the graviton is twice that of 
the photon. 

Being as weak as they arc, 
gravitational waves could not 
possibly play any significant 
pait in celestial mechanics. 
Bill we cannot rule out the possi¬ 
bility of their playing an impor¬ 
tant pan Ml the ph>sics of ele¬ 
mentary particles. 

.Aiitigravity 

Many science fiction writers 
Iiavo dreamt of some kind of 
matter which would be able to 
shield people from the gravi¬ 
tational forces. After all, 
there is much in common bet¬ 
ween Newton’s law of universal 
gravity. Coulomb’s law of the 
interaction of electric charges 
and Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
law for the interaction of mag¬ 
netic poles. If magnetic and 
{Contd. on page 681) 



How Socialist is India ? 


'C. L. Kbanna 


The Directive Principles of 
State Policy, which contained 
tlie roots of socialism, gained 
added importance in 19 5 4 
when India's Parliament adop¬ 
ted a resolution envisaging a 
socialist pattern of society for 
the country. This national 
commitment was reiterated 
in our development plans. The 
historic split of the Confess 
in 1969, spearheaded by Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, lent fresh vigour 
to the process of transition to 
socialism. It is often asked 
whether any signs of India mov¬ 
ing forward from a traditional 
capitalistic society to a dynamic 
socialistic order are noticeable. 
Let us examine this question 
in all its aspects. 

First, let us be clear as to 
the essential attributes of a 
socialistic society. 'Fhe Indian 
brand of socialism connotes 
preference to sociaPgain over 
private profit, substantial and 
sustained increase in the national 
income and employment, and 
equitable distribution of wealth. 
The transition to socialism 
India is trying to achieve is a 
unique experiment. In contrast 
with other socialist countries 
like the U.S.S.R., the People’s 
Republic of China and Cuba, 
we are trying to bring about the 
change in a peaceful manner. 
In fact, socio-economic com¬ 
pulsions in India dictate the 
path of peace, even though the 

¥ acc of transformation is slow. 

he extremists have criticised 
this slow pace of progress and 
raised their voices in favour of 
more radical measures. 

The strategy adopted by 
India in her march towards 
socialism is to make a double¬ 
pronged attack on the tradi¬ 
tional set-up. It involves the 


weakening of the monolithic 
capitalistic structure and the 
simultaneous emergence of the 
socialistic mechanism. As is 
well-known, the public sector 
is gradually attaining command¬ 
ing heights. In the fourth 
five-year plan, the share of the 
public sector in the aggregate 
outlay is about 64 per cent. 
It should not be taken to signify 
that the private sector is going 
to be gradually wiped out. The 
idea is that in the process of 
growth, the private sector should 
enjoy the fruits of develop¬ 
ment but not dominate the 
public sector. The fourth plan 
is orientated to the objective 
that regional imbalances arc 
narrowed down and the back¬ 
ward areas given special atten¬ 
tion to ensure quick develop¬ 
ment. The government has 
already given our plans and 
programmes a rural bias. 

In the agricultural sector, 
efforts are being made to 
enforce land reforms expedi¬ 
tiously and to remove the stumb¬ 
ling blocks which hamper the 
process of change in the tenurial 
system. The Centre has been 
exerting the utmost to carry 
conviction to the State govern¬ 
ments for a lower ceiling on 
land holdings, diffusion of 
ownership of landed and other 
property, re-distribution of 
surplus land to the landless 
farmers and liquidation of 
vested interests in both urban 
and rural areas. In an effort 
to skim off accumulation in the 
agricultural sector, the Union 
government has levied a tax 
on agricultural wealth. 
This levy is estimated to yield 
an additidnal revenue ofRs. 4 
crore. The Rlanning Commis¬ 
sion has suggested levies on the 


prosperous agricultuiists as a 
step in the direction of reduc¬ 
ing disparities in tax burden on 
the agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural sectors. The question 
of imposing a ceiling on urban 
property is also under the active 
consideration of the Central 
government. The green signal 
to proceed with the necessary 
legislative measures was given 
when two of the States respon¬ 
ded favourably to the enactment 
of such a measure by Parlia¬ 
ment. Even the Jana Saugh 
party, known for its reac¬ 
tionary policies, adopted a reso¬ 
lution at its General Council 
meeting held at Ghaziabad 
demanding a ceiling on urban 
property and a levy on houses 
with an area of 1,000 square 
yards or above. The party 
also expressed its support to 
any measures of nationalization 
and to the proposed abolition 
of privy purses and privileges 
under the 26th Constitution 
Amendment Act. Has the Jana 
Sangh gone left ? Whatever 
the answer, its new stance marks 
a clear shift in its thinking. 
Thus we may say the hori¬ 
zons of socialism are widening. 

The Constitution (24th 
Amendment) Bill has already 
become law. Thus the Parlia¬ 
ment has been armed with the 
power to amend any part of the 
Constitution (including the 
abridgement of the fundamental 
rights). The Constitution 
^5th Amendment) Act ha§ 
Seen described by Mr. H.R, 
Gokhale, the Union Law 
Minister, as a “historic measure 
to remove the road-blocks 
to social and economic changes**. 
According to this Act, thci 
acquisition of private property 
and the amount to be mid; to 



the owner is not justiciable. 
Mr, Gokhale maintained that 
unless this was done, the “far- 
reaching programmes aimed at 
re-structuring the entire socio¬ 
economic fabric of the country, 
which would involve greater and 
greater State intervention 
including nationalization of 
major areas of industry and 
commerce” would not proceed 
at a rapid pace and the existing 
monopolies and vested in¬ 
terests would flourish unhind¬ 
ered. It is noteworthy that 
the amendment enables the 
government to take over proper¬ 
ty with or without compensa¬ 
tion. The Parliament is to 
determine the amount to be 
paid. This strikes the golden 
mean between the original 
provision of just compensa¬ 
tion and the extreme viewpoint 
favouring cxproplration with¬ 
out compensation. 

The laws recently passed by 
Parliament may smoothen the 
road to socialism. But they 
are hardly enough. Even bank 
nationalization and the indust¬ 
rial licensing policy directed 
at curbing the growing monopo¬ 
listic tendencies in the country 
ate regarded as inadequate. 
Fears are expressed that credit 
policies of the public sector 
banib might create a new class 
in the social hierarchy, without 
aflccting the richer sections. 
We may take it as an argu¬ 
ment in favour of a re-orienta¬ 
tion of the credit policy and not 
in support of the futility of 
bank nationalization. In 
the same way, the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practi¬ 
ce s Act is a weU-meaning 
step. But for its effective 
enrorcement, the red tape and 
the inter-ministerial conflicts 
must be minimised. 

It is urged by socialist 
thinkers that the pre-condition 
for sodalism in In^a is that we 
must have a 'committed* 
bureaucracy, judiciary, army 
and government. The edu¬ 


cational system must also be 
re-oriented to create a proper 
ecology for socialism. The 
system of education which the 
Indian universities, colleges 
and schools have inherited 
from the British is capitalist- 
based and fails to produce 
socialist thinkers. This criti¬ 
cism has considerable force 
and validity. The mixed eco¬ 
nomy and mass illiteracy in our 
country present serious diffi¬ 
culties in the way of a change to 
socialist-oiiented education. 


Indoctrination a/(t |h« comm^< 
nist countries is out of the ques¬ 
tion. In a democratic pattern 
like ours, committed bureau¬ 
cracy, army and judiciary 
might prove a big danger, a big,, 
hinderance rather than a help/ 
Instead of “commitment’*' 
what we actually need is “po-/ 
litical awareness" at all level^, 
and that can be achieved only if j 
educational curricula and aims 
are closely dove-tailed with the 
contemporary economic, social 
and political realities. 


Unsolved Problems in Gravity {Contd. from page 679) 


electric forces can be shielded, 
why should it be impo.ssible to 
shield gravitational forces 
loo ? 

To get an understanding of 
electrical and magnetic shield¬ 
ing, we have to look at the 
structure of the atom itself. 
Every atom or molecule has 
positive or negative electric 
charges. And as for metals, 
they contain a large numbef 
of negative electric charges 
moving through a crystal 
lattice of positively charged 
ions. Thus, when a piece of 
metal is placed in an electric 
field, the electric charges get 
displaced in opposite direc¬ 
tions and the metal becomes 
electrically polarized. The 
new electric field arising as a 
result of this polarization is 
oppositely directed to the 
original field whose strength 
gets reduced owing to an over¬ 
lapping of the two. A similar 
phenomenon occurs in the case 
of magnetic shielding. Atoms, 
which behave like tiny magnets, 
get oriented when placed in a 
magnetic field and in this case 
also the reduction of the field 
strengUi is as a result of mag¬ 
netic polarization of atomic 
particles. Thus, for shielding 
the forces of gravity, gravita¬ 
tional polarization should occur. 
TWs can happen only if matter 
is made up of two kinds of parti¬ 
cles ;those with positive 
gravitational mass that are 


attracted towards the earth and 
others with a negative gravi¬ 
tational mass that are repelled. 
Particles with positive and nega¬ 
tive electric charges and mag¬ 
netic moments have been ob¬ 
served, but a particle with a 
negative gravitational mass has 
not been reported as yet. 

Now that the concept of 
“antimatter” has been estab¬ 
lished, we are not in a position 
to rule out the possibility of 
“anti-gravity”. For, can it 
not be that along with their 
opposite charges, positive 
electrons, negative protons, 
anti-neutrons and other upside- 
d o w n particles have also 
negative gravitational masses ? 

(Courtesy: Science Reporter) 

'Miracit* of Chiiabal Vatley 

(Contd. from page 678) 

Despite all these measures, 
isolated instances of banditry 
may continue to' occur. But 
then society has learnt to live 
with sporadic violence in the 
cities also. Such crimes can 
be tackled by ordinary methods 
of law enforcement. The 
problem in Chambal is how to 
end dacoity as a way of life. 
A very good beginning has 
been made by the Sarvodaya 
leaders, which deserves to be 
followed up by a sustained 
national endeavour. 
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Group Discussion 


Will There be Peace Between India and Pakistan ? 


On the eve of the summit meeting scheduled to take place between 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and President Bhutto, the question uppermost 
in the minds of thinking men in India and Pakistan is whether there will 
he peace between the two countries. The discussion reproduced below revolves 
round this question. As different points of view on the subject are expressed, 
what matters is how effectively a certain viewpoint is put across. 


No. 1: Friends! This is not 
a question which has been 
raised for the first time, in 
fact it has been hanging in the 
air ever since Pakistan was born. 
In order to answer it honestly, 
it would be necessary for us to 
go into the genesis of Pakistan. 
Those who know how Pakistan 
came into existence know that 
its edifice was built on hatred 
and selfishness. Those who 
fathered the idea of a separate 
homeland for the Muslims of 
the sub-continent carried on 
strident propaganda for long 
that Pakistan would provide a 
haven for the Indian Muslims 
who were becoming victims of 
exploitation by the Hindus. 
Their argument, with its reli- 
gio-economic overtones, ap¬ 
pealed to the Muslim masses 
and the promoters of the idea 
were successful in winning 
enough support to make their 
dream a reality. But the Muslim 
masses failed to judge the real 
character and intentions of their 
leaders. They were mostly 
feudal lords and nawabs, sup¬ 
ported by a handful of Muslim 
business magnates and other 
affluent sections of Muslims in 
India like lawyers and bureau¬ 
crats. These people disliked the 
idea of Hindus exploiting the 
poor Muslims. They wanted to 
be allowed to do that themselves 
without fear of rivalry from the 
Hindus. And they have been 
doing that for th6 last 25 years. 
Ever since Pakistan came into 
existence, the people of that 
country have had very little 
Say in its governance. Suc¬ 


cessive regimes in Pakistan have 
exploited and impoverished tliem, 
Whenever the masses have come 
anywhere near realizuig their 
true plight under their new 
rulers, the latter have sought to 
divert their attention by inciting 
anger and hatred against ln<lia 
whom they never tire of paint¬ 
ing as the arch enemy of Pakistan 
and Islam. Till someone 
who can purge Pakistan’s body 
politic of the venom of religious 
hatred appears on the scene in 
that country, the prospects of 
friendly and peaceful relations 
being established between the 
two countries are indeed bleak. 

No. 2. I agree with my 
predecessor’s view of the gene¬ 
sis of Pakistan. But 1 think he 
is being unduly pessimistic about 
the prospect of friendly rela¬ 
tions being restored between 
India and that country. After 
the tragic happenings of 1971, 
the people of Pakistan have 
come to realize that for too 
long they have been like pliant 
tools in the hands of tyrants 
who had little beyond their 
own good at heart They have 
learnt at great cost that military 
adventurism leads to ruination. 
They can no longer be befooled 
by the bogeys of “Islam in 
danger” and “Crush India”. 
These gimmicks have lost their 
charm, firstly because they have 
been over-used, and secondly 
because the jpeople have at long 
last seen through those who 
raised such slogans and the 
cries of iekad to maintain 
themselves in power. There is a 


genuine upsurge in Paki.stan 
in favour of peace with India, 
thougli there are some realities 
to be reconciled to which botli 
the people and the rulers of 
Pakistan will need some more 
time, e.g., the emergence of a 
free Bangladesh, and Pakistan’s 
liaving been reduced to a posi¬ 
tion where it cannot claim 
parity with India. They cannot 
also feel happy with the pro¬ 
longed detention of their men 
in India as prisoners of war. 
But as we all know, ground is 
already being prepared for 
mutually acceptable solutions 
being foimd to these and other 
problems which have exacer¬ 
bated relations between the two 
countries over the last quarter 
of a century. The emissary- 
level Indo-Pakistan meetings 
have already shown that states¬ 
men in the two countries are 
capable of finding a basis for 
lasting peace and friendship 
between them. Undoubtedly 
the task is not an easy one. 
The path is beset with diffi¬ 
culties, but as long as the will 
is there, it would not be impos¬ 
sible to overcome the difficulties. 
India has already indicated 
that she wants to approach the 
task with magnanimity and not 
in a spirit of arrogance. We hear 
voices being raised across the 
border in favour of a confedera- 
ration with India and Bangla¬ 
desh, or a common market in 
the sub-continent. There may 
be a few who have not learnt 
anything from past mistakes, 
but the common people of 
Pakistan would surely not like 
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the tragedy of 1971 to be re- Ever since he assumed office, some are in the natut^ of hlnir 
enacted. Therein lies the best he has been trying to make up to the other side or the inters 
hope of peace between India and the losses in men and material national community of the 
Pakistan being achieved. suffered by Pakistan in 1971. In shape of things to come. It 

all this, I don’t see any signs of is therefore grossly misleading 
No. 3: The apology for the a good time coming - in fact I to read too much into «uch 
good people of Pakistan and believe that the present inter- utterances. Things are different 
their President just now offered lude is the lull before another when it comes to having face- 
by my friend, Mr. No 2 is, to storm. to-face talks. And after all 

say the least, amazing. It can be that has happened, 1 cannot 

nothing but either a product No. 4: J am afraid Mr. No. sec how India and Pakistan 
of extraordinary naivete or an 3 feels so strongly about the can continue to glower at each 
immense capacity for self- subject we Jiave been called other unless Pakistan wants tO 
delusion. Let me assure m>’ upon to discuss lliut he has comjnit suicide or India wants 
worthy friend Uiat neither are the lost the capacity for rational to alienate international opinion 
people of Pakistan the Iambs thinking. The content and completely. Statesmen of both 
which lie has painted, nor is tenor of his speech remind me countries have come to realize 
their President the dove that of something Mr. Bhutto said tliat the task which demands 
Mr. No. 2 would have us be- a few da>s ago. In the course their foremost attention is to 
lieve he is. No doubt the Pakis- of an interview with Mr. Kuklip relieve economic distres.s. and 

tanis have rejected Yahya Khan Nayar of The Statesman in (hat they can hardly hope to 

and want him to be put on Rawalpindi on March 26. he address tliemselves to it unless 

trial. But they wiint him to be is reported to have observed they arrive at some peaceful 

haulcxl up, not because he that “In India and Pakistan settlement. In these circum- 
unlcash^d a reign of terror in it is the bazar diplomacy that stances. I am sure there will be 
Bangladesh, but because he prevails. Everyone wants to peace between India and Pakis- 
could not put down the revolt get into the act.’’ My friend tan. There is no other way out 
in Bangladesli and accepted represents a certain point of of the present impasse, 
defeat at India’s hands. My view, and it cannot be denied 

friend just now pleaded that the that there are people on the No. 5: Mr. No. 4 has ex- 
Pakistanis would require some other side of the border who pressed himself forcefully in 
time to be reconciled to the would receiprocatc in full favour of peace between India 
reality of B;uigla Desh. In my measure tJie sentiments ex- and Pakistan. But he has not 
opinion, it is no more than pressed by him. 'Iliis is the tried to answer the question 
wishful thinking. Ibey will type of thinking to which the we have been called upon to 
always remember with nostalgia epithet ‘bazar diplomacy’ can answer here. As he just now 
the days when they had a be properly applied. It repre- said, there are very few people 
colony named East PakisPm, sents an emotional approach who would like hostilities be- 
and they would wait for the which has little to do with tween the two countries to be 
day when they can reconquer realities. It may be all right for resumed. But that hardly means 
it. My friend thinks the Pakis- .some young people to allow they arc not going to be re- 
tanis have learnt sometJiing their emotions to run away sumed in fact. 1 believe we are 
from the happenings of last with them. But those respon- called upon to express our 
year. 1 can bet that they are sible for running the affairs opinion here after judging from 
people who learn nothing and of the country, whether in wliatever portents may l^ visi- 
forget nothing. Hatred of India or PakisLin, can ignore blc, i.e., on the situation as it 
India has become second nature tJie realities only at tlieir own is developing and not on how 
for them, and they just cannot risk. Each side does of course it should be. To* that extent 
be purged of that. They have try to have the best of the what Mr. No. 4 has said ap- 
been taught—a whole new gene- bargain by making appropriate pears to be hardly relevant, 
ration has been taught, that the noises and pitching its mini- Now, let us have a look at 
people of India and their leaders mum demands sufiiciently high, the actual state of affairs. On 
are the eternal enemies of Pakis- But that is pari of the game of the positive side we have be* 
And if proof was lacking, diplomacy. Similarly, the hind us the successful emissary 
it has been provided by the utterances of leaders are seldom level talks in Murrec, and the 
liberation of Bangladesh with a sure index of their minds, scheduled summit meeting be- 
the help of Indian arms. Mr. because very often such utte- tween Prime Minister India 
Bhutto speaks in his people’s ranees are aimed at particular Gandhi and President Bhutto, 
voice when he says that the audiences—some of them are On the negative side, we have 
war with India is not yet over, for home consumption and (Conrd. on page 686) 
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Before the Interview Board 


A Man With a Grouse 

9 

Mr. Nahta whom we see facing the Board in the interview reproduced 
below is a typical grouch who has neither learnt the usual graces of life nor 
cultivated a healthy, positive attitude towards men and matters. As one of 
the Members has occasion to observe, he is a "cool customer" and because 
of that, he leaves his interviewers cold. 


[The candidate is a tall, 
lean person w i t h a sallow 
complexion. He has an ex- 
pressionless, owlish face. The 
rather old-fashioned glasses 
he is wearing make it appear 
all the more wooden—almost 
cadaverous. As he enters, 
Members of the Board are 
looking in his direction. But 
his gaze is fixed straight ahead 
at a point above the Chairman’s 
head. One of the Members 
pulls a long face and all of 
them exchange smiles.] 

Candidate : {coming 
forward and addressing nobody 
in particular) I am Nahta. 

{Members look somewhat 
surprised) 

Chairman : {eyeing him 
with curiosity) You are wel¬ 
come, Mr. Nahta. 

{an awkward pause... 

suddenly the candidate 

steps forward and takes a 

chair) 

A Member: {muribling 
and with a sneer) A cool 
customer! 

Candidate: {cupping one 
of his ears with his hand) Beg 
your pardon ? 

Member ; {with irritation) 
Are you hard of hearing ? 

Candidate : {with a scowl 
on his face) Me ? No ? 

Member: {a bit loudly) I 
said this chair is not meant 
for you. {tries to stare him 
down.) 


Candidate : {meeting the 
member‘s gaze squarely) 
Were you expecting someone 
else ? 

Member : {brusquely) 
That is none of your business. 

Candidate : {w i t h a fur¬ 
rowed brow, takes out a piece 
of paper from his pocket, looks 
at it and then looks at his watch) 
I was asked to be here at ele¬ 
ven. And 1 am right on time. 

Chairman : Y e s ! You 
are rigid Mr. Nahta 1 {to 
the member) Let him 

Member i {sull enly) As 
you please. 

{frowr^ at the candidate 

who repays with a scowl) 

Chairman : ( address! n g 
the candidate) You belong to 
Jagdalpur. Don’t you ? 

Candidate ; (with the same 
wooden face) Yes. 

A Member: I think it is 
in Madliya Pradesh. 

Candidate : Yes. It is 
in Madhya Pradesh. 

Member : It is a backward 
area. Isn’t it ? 

Candidate: (a little 
nettled) Yes I But all that is 
written in the form. 

Member : {sarcastically) 
Even otherwise it is obvious. 

{Members smile. The 

candidate’s face is blank) 

Another Member : W he re 
are you living these days, Mr. 


Nahta ? 

Candidate : For about a 
year now 1 have been in Delhi. 

Member : What are you 
doing here ? 

Candidate : I am working 
witli a Chartered Accoun¬ 
tants’ firm. 

Member : So you can hope 
to be a Chartered Accountant 
yourself one day. 

Candidate : (with a mourn¬ 
ful look) Can’t say. 

Member: {a little astonish¬ 
ed) Why ? Aren’t you doing 
well ? 

Candidate : I am doing 
very well. But you know much 
depends upon pull these days. 

Member {with an amused 
look) That sounds interest¬ 
ing. What pull have you got 
here? 

Candidate: None. 

Member: Is this your 
first chance here ? 

Candidate: No. This is 
my second chance. 

Member: And the last 
chance. 

C a n d {d a te : Yes. the 

last.^ 

*«» 

Member : A n d you are 
hoping to get in as a candidate 
from a backward area ? 

Candidate: {with a scowl) 
What am 1 to do if that is the 
only course left? 

The CompetttiQniid^itr, 
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Member: (reassuringly) 
You seem to be a bright young 
man. Why don’t you try to 
get in on merit ? 

Candidate : (with a sort 
of finality) Merit does not 
count for much these days. 

Member : Then what is it 
that counts ? 

Candidate : (morosely) 
What counts is that you should 
be known in the right quarters. 

Another Member: You 
arc here for the second time 
now. You may be sure you 
are getting known in the right 
quarters. 

(loud laughter...the candU 
date does not catch the 
spirit) 

Member : Will you tell 
us why you failed .to make it 
the last *0016 ? 

Candidate : I had done 
very well in the written test. 

Member: Evidently you 
failed in the personality test. 

Candidate : (in a mourn¬ 
ful voice) I don’t think i 
fared that bad. 

Member: (sarcastically) 
Then in all probability it was 
the Board which failed to spot 
the merit in you. 

(laughter again...the candi¬ 
date looks a little uncomfort¬ 
able) 

Member : I wonder why 
you are offering yourself for 
this job. Your sort of a 
talent should suit you well in 
accountancy. 

Candidate: (seemingly bored) 
I don’t think so. 

Member: But I am told 
Chartered Accountants make 
lots of money. 

Candidate ; May be. But 
I am not after money. 

Member : Then what are 
you after ? 

Candidate: I want some 


status in life. 

Member: Have you no 
status now' ? 

Candidate : (with disgust 
writ large on his face) I am 
just an accounts clerk. 

Member : May we know 
what is your idea of status ? 

Candidate : (after a pause) 

I want a good official position. 

Another Member: So 
you would like to be a bureau¬ 
crat. 

Candidate : You may put 
it like that. 

Member: That is how 
officials are generally referred 
to. 

Candidate : (impassively) 
1 know. 

Meral»er : Then you may 
also be aware that bureau¬ 
crats have lately come in for 
lot of criticism. 

Candidate : They arc al¬ 
ways criticized. 

Mcmlicr : Don’t you think, 
therefore, that theirs is a thank¬ 
less task ? 

Candidate : 1 would not 
be bothered about that. 

Member : You appear to 
be imbued with a strong sense 
of duty, Mr. Nahta. 

(the candidate looks on 

impassively) 

Member : Could you tell 
us on what grounds the bureau¬ 
cracy has recently come in for 
criticism ? 

Candidate; Some Members 
of Parliament have complained 
that they do not co-operate 
with the government in the 
implementation of its policies. 

Member : Do you think the 
criticism is valid. 

Candidate : (after some 
thought) I think it is valid to 
some extent. 


MiendMf: Why doi; y o'h-’ 

think so ? ' 

Candidate : It Is often 
learnt that the best use is not 
made of the funds allocated 
by the government for varidUs 
purposes. 

Member: Do you mean 
to suggest there is large-scale 
misappropriation going on ? 

Candidate ; (with a straight 
face) I have not said that. 

Member ; Then what are 
you suggesting ? 

Candidate : I mean to say 
the incidence of corruption 
is fairly high. 

Member : (sternly) That 
is a serious allegation to make. 

I wo\ild like to hold you to 
proof. 

Candidate : (looking 
scared) 1 have not brought 
any specific charge against any 
particular person. I was 
speaking only in a general way. 

Member : (s h arply) Do 
you mean to suggest tJie bureau¬ 
cracy in this country is general¬ 
ly corrupt ? 

Candidate: I am afraid 
that is a fact. 

Member: And yet you 
hanker after joining this cor¬ 
rupt band. 

(Members laugh...the candi¬ 
date maintains a stony 

.silence...) 

Member : If you are selec¬ 
ted—and that is a big if mind 
you-do you think you are 
going to be a different type of 
buieaucrat ? 

Candidate: (impassively) 
A bureaucrat will be a bureau¬ 
crat. 

Member : (a ng ri ly) Do 
you mean they are all stereo¬ 
types, without any individuali¬ 
ty? 

Candidate: No I mear 
human nature is the sam< 
everywhere. 
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Another Member : I must 
say you are waxing philoso¬ 
phic. How old are you, Mr. 
Nahta ? 

. Candidate: 1 am tvyenty 
four Sir, 

Mctdber : 1 am surprised 
that so young a person should 
take such a pessimistic view 
of life and men. 

Candidate : I see nothing 
to be optimistic about. 

Member: {with a sneer) 
Perhaps you are right. 

{laughter. ..the candidate 

remains morose) 

Member : Will you tell us 
why you are not interested in 
the job you are presently 
holding ? 

Candidate : (w i t h obvious 
distaste) It is a boring affair. 

Member : I think life itself 
is a boring affair. Don’t 
you agree ? 

{members smile) 

Candidate : {with a philo¬ 
sophical look) May be 1 

Member: What do you 
enjoy doing most ? 

Candidate: 1 enjoy going 
for a walk. 

Member : A 1 o n e or in 
company ? 

Candidate; I like to go 
alone. 

Member : Do you have 
any other hobby, Mr. Nahta ? 

Candidate : No Sir. 

Member : Do you take any 
exercise ? 

Candidate ; I take long 
walks. 

Member : Don’t you even 
go to the pictures ? 

Candidate: {gravely) No. 

I tlunk it is a waste of time and 
money. 

Member '.{looking at 
his glasses) Besides it may be 
a strain on yoxir eyes. 

m 


Candidate : Y e s ! That 
is also there. 

Member : Since when have 
you been wearing glasses ? 

Candidate ; {trying to 
remember) I think it was 
about 10 years ago...when I 
was at school. 

Another Member: Well, 
Mr. Nahta. How have you 
liked this small chat with us ? 

Candidate : {after a pause) 
There is hardly any question 
of my liking or disliking it. 

Member : Well 1 F o r us 
that certainly matters, it 
will be too bad if you are not 
selected. 

Candidate : {impassively) 
It does not matter much. 

Member : Why ? Won’t 
you regret that ? 

Candidate; {cynically) 
After all it is not always the 
best who are selected ? 

Member : 1 am afraid you 
take yourself ratlier too seri¬ 
ously, Mr. Nahta. 

Chairman : That’ll do, 
gentlemen I Thank you Mr. 
Nahta. You may go now. 

{The candidate gets up, 

raises his hand to his brow 

and walks out) 

Critical Assessment 

The way the candidate announ¬ 
ces himself marks him out as a 
•different’ person—a person who is 
not bothered over-much about 
routine niceties of social behaviour 
and etiquette. He does not wait ev^ 
to be a^ed to .sit, and that provokes 
one of the Members of the Board 
into trying to give him a jolt. But 
the thinly concealed barbs make no 
impact on Mr. Nahta’s rather thick 
or insensitive skin, and he remains 
blissfully oblivious of the impression 
he is creating. 

We get a glimpse of the way 
Mr. Nahta’s mmd works when he 
expresses opinions like: ‘much de¬ 
pends upon pull these days’, ‘merit 
dose not count for much’ etc. It is 
obviously a cynical mind used to 
negative thinkiag. The esteem in 
wUch Mr. Nahta holds himself and 
the work he is doing is reflected in 
the words, “I fuh just an accounts 
ckrks”. Hie idea of status is a good 
oflScial posidoD, even though he 
bolds the view that bureaucrats are 


genendly corrupt* His adn^idn 
that he can see nothing to be opti¬ 
mistic about has its own irony. 

By the time the interview comes 
to the closing stage, we find Mr. 
Nahta answering some questions 
about bis person^ likes and dislikes. 
Here also he exibits the same cynica 
attitudenvhich betrays bitterness bom 
out of frustration, so that the Memben 
can hardly have two opinions on the 
sort of person they had before them. 
The outcome of the interview bids 
fair to add further to Mr. Nahta’s 
store of disappointment.s. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 

(Contd. from page 683) 

President Bhutto’s reluctance 
to come to terms witJi Bangla¬ 
desh and the recent stepping 
up of cease-fire violations by the 
Pakistan army in the Janrmu 
& Kashmir sectors. We have 
also to take into account the 
way President Bhutto has been 
trying to put off the summit 
meeting. f'rom the look of 
things, it would appear that in 
spite of his protestations to the 
contrary, the President of Pakis¬ 
tan is in no hurry to talk peace. 
In fact he is behaving like a 
man whose mind is elsewhere— 
who has sometlaing else up 
his sleeve.—who is keeping the 
other party in suspense while 
himself being engaged in some 
clandestine raaneouvre. Could 
it be that he is waiting for a 
signal for some great power to 
restart trouble for India—this 
time over Kashmir? This 
brings to mind the reference to 
Kashmir inserted by China 
in tlie Nixon-Chou communi¬ 
que, and Mr. Chou's wamin- 
to India that the emergence of 
free Bangla desh was going 
to be the starting point of 
endless troubles for India. 
Could it be that Mr. Bhutto 
is watching Mr. Nixon’s step, 
and waiting for the outcome of 
thfe Moscow summit? What¬ 
ever it may be, we can be 
reasonably sure that what Mr. 
Bhutto’s mind is at present 
occupied with is not peace. 
It is therefore difiBcult to answer 
the question posed here in the 
affinitive. 



Expected Essay 


Economic Growth with Social Justice 


Developing countries all 
over the world today are fac¬ 
ing a dual challenge. They 
must not only achieve a satis¬ 
factory rate of economic growth, 
but they have also to see that 
such growth is evenly distri¬ 
buted. In other words, they 
have to find ways to ensure 
that the benefits of econo¬ 
mic growth accrue to tlicir 
populations as a whole and 
not to u small percentage only. 

Following conventional 
economic^i-theories,' most of 
the countries which won poli¬ 
tical freedom during the last 
two decades have been con¬ 
centrating on increasijtg their 
gross national products. By 
all accounts, they have acliieved 
some success in that direction. 
But they have also discovered 
that the growth in national 
income achieved by them at 
great effort and cost appears 
to have created more problems 
than it might have solved. 
It has increased inequalities, 
making the rich richer while 
the poor have not been able 
to secure even their basic 
minimum needs. This has, 
in turn, led to growth 
of social and political dis¬ 
content, which threatens to 
undermine the foundations of 
all types of established politi¬ 
cal systems. 

It is being increasingly 
realised that while tradition^ 
economic thinking may have 
helped the developing count¬ 
ries raise their per capita in¬ 
come. it has not enabled them 
to improve the quality of life 
for tneir people in general. 
Those charged with the task 
of plamung for development 


in such countries have discover¬ 
ed that in order to ensure equi¬ 
table distribution of the gains 
of development, they have to 
go beyond achieving a high 
rate of growth. 

Speaking at a meeting of 
businessmen in New Delhi 
in March 1972, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, Prime Minister of 
India, had occasion to observe, 
“I have long felt that the pre¬ 
valent economic theories tend 
to aggravate the problems of 
developing countries. In 
fact I think it is obvious now 
that they do not entirely solve 
the problems of the other 
countries either. We m India 
have all to think what is our 
basic objective towards wliich 
we must strive. Is it merely 
to raise the GNP ? Today 
even the professional econo¬ 
mises are realising that ‘growth- 
manship’ which results in 
undivided attention to the 
maximization of GNP can be 
dangerous, for the results are 
almost always social and politi¬ 
cal unrest. Therefore, in¬ 
crease in the GNP must be con¬ 
sidered only as one compo¬ 
nent for a multi-dimensional 
transformation of society”. 

Mrs. Gandhi was of course 
speaking with reference tt> the 
situation in India. But the 
problems of economic growth 
which India is facing are lar¬ 
gely similar to tliose which 
confront other developing 
countries. According to one 
estimate,'during the last twenty 
five years, India’s gross national 
product has grown at an aver¬ 
age rate of 2 to 3 per cent per 
atmum. Compared to 1951, 
it has almost doubled. But 


even this small increase has 
not touched a majority of our 
people. Similar is the case 
with other developing count¬ 
ries. 

Even in cases where the 
gross national product has 
grown at a satisfactory rate, 
the growth has not been able 
to relieve mass poverty or 
mitigate economic inequali¬ 
ties. Pakistan is a case in 
point in this context. Its 
economy recorded an impres¬ 
sive ^owth rate in the sixties. 
But iastead of being reflected 
in any improvement in the liv¬ 
ing standards of the common 
people, most of the newly 
generated prosperi ty was 
appropriated by the big land¬ 
lords. industrialists and highly 
placed officials. 

This happened became 
tlie growth was confined largely 
to the modern sector in agri¬ 
culture and industry in which 
investment is higli Another 
harmful side-effect in this pat¬ 
tern of development was that 
rapid growth, instead of creat¬ 
ing more job opportunities, 
actually led to increase in un¬ 
employment. New technolo¬ 
gical devices and greater 
measures of automation intro-' 
duced in tlie modern sector 
greatly improved ’ production 
per labour unit, and led to 
reduction in the number of 
hands required. 

That might have suited the 
economically developed and 
industrially advanced coiputr 
ries where labour is costly. But 
in developing countries which 
have an abundance of man¬ 
power resources, it cotild pre¬ 
sage nothing but socio-econo- 
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mic unrest and political disas¬ 
ter. These countries are 
gradually coming to realize 
tiiat there is no immediate 
or necessary co-relation bet¬ 
ween the rate of growth of an 
econoihy and changes in the 
employment level in it. The 
latter depends on the sectors 
in which the bulk of the growth 
is registered, the kind of teclino- 
logy encouraged and, on the 
p o I i c i c s and progranunes 
adopted by a government. 

A number of doubts have 
thus arisen about the validity 
of traditional economic assump¬ 
tions in the context of what is 
happening in developing 
countries. This has given rise 
to a running controversy bet¬ 
ween the conventionalists and 
the advocates of what has 
come to be known as new 
economics. The former 
express themselves vigorously 
in favour of economic growth 
for social justice whereas the 
latter, with equal vehemence, 
plead for economic growth 
with social justice. 

The traditionalists argue 
that growth must get prece¬ 
dence over social justice be¬ 
cause if the national income 
does not grow, you can re¬ 
distribute nothing but poverty. 
It is growth alone which can 
provide the wherewithal for 
improving the condition and 
quality of life for the masses. 
Those in the opposite camp 
refute the argument saying that 
the idea “growth now and re¬ 
distribution later” is fallacious, 
because once a production 
structure is created, the future 
pattern of consumption and 
distribution becomes p r e - 
determined. They contend 
that once resources are com¬ 
mitted to the production of 
luxuries, it is not possible to 
convert them into commodities 
of mass consumption like sorely 
needed bus-transport or houses 
for the poor. They do not 
suggest neglect of growth but 
do plead for "a deliberate 
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change in the composition of 
the national income and the 
ways in which it is to be genera¬ 
ted and distributed.” They 
call for appropriate changes 
in the pattern of growth, in 
the allotment of priorities in 
investment and also in the 
methods of production, so that 
goods and services needed to 
ensure the minimum nutri¬ 
tional, health, educational 
and housing standards for the 
whole population are made 
available on a priority basis. 
In other words they advocate 
that planning should be orient¬ 
ed more to the needs of the 
poorest than to the demands 
of the comparatively better- 
placed sections of society. 
Instead of increasing the produc¬ 
tion of luxury goods, we should 
produce more basic essentials 
like food, fuel, clothing, houses 
etc. 

Another argument ad¬ 
vanced by the protagonists of 
a single-minded pursuit of 
growth by all means is that if 
the profit motive is everywhere 
subordinated to soci^ ob¬ 
jectives, it will destroy indivi¬ 
dual incentive and consequently 
the supply of entreprenuriai 
and managerial talent will 
d r y up. The argument is 
weighty and cannot be easily 
brushed aside. All that the 
other side has to say in this 
context is that it may not be 
advisable to do away with indi¬ 
vidual incentives but at the 
same time, it has to be consi¬ 
dered that growing inequali¬ 
ties engendered by lack of 
social control on individual 
enterprise will go on inspiring 
recurring demands for higher 
wages till things come to a 
standstill. 

There is no mi$takmg the 
direction of new thinking on 
the subject. It is now widely 
recognised in developing as 
well as developed countries 
that the right test of economic 
activity is national welfare 
rather than the growth it brings 


about in gross national product. 
In the developing countries 
the lesson is being brought home 
by growing economic inequality 
following e.xerciscs in planned 
development. The advanced 
countries also are driven to the 
same conclusion when they see 
that the price they have to pay 
for increasing affluence is grow¬ 
ing pollution of the atmosphere. 
Eminejit economists like Prof 
J.K. Galbraith have been 
sounding warnings for some 
time that high rates of eco¬ 
nomic growth in affluent so¬ 
cieties are provijig socially 
counter-productive. They 
have suggested diversion of 
further increases in savings 
and production to social aims 
like education, health, housing 
and cleaner environment. 
The government of Prime Mini¬ 
ster Bisaku Sato .4n Japan 
has set up a technical committee 
to evolve a new index— 
N.N.W., or net national wel¬ 
fare as opposed to G.N.P.— 
to evaluate economic activity 
in tenns of national welfare as 
reflected in improved levels of 
nutrition, heailth,' education, 
safety and leisure. 

Although for different 
reasons, the developing count¬ 
ries have also arrived at the same 
conclusions. Everywhere 
the accent has shifted from 
securing an improvement in 
the per capita income to im¬ 
proving the quality of life as a 
whole. That is what Mrs. 
Gandhi meant when she refer¬ 
red to a “multi-dimensional 
transformation of society.” 
The cry is for a shift from per¬ 
pendicular growth to horizon¬ 
tal growth. The search is on 
for a new formula according to 
which production can be re¬ 
organize and restructured so 
that increases in national 
income are necessarily accom¬ 
panied with easier availability 
of the minimum of basic goods 
and services to the poorest, 
wider diffusion of employment 

{Cont. on page 708) 
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F orthcoming Examination s 



SiGNiFicANCP Of Elfctions To State Assemblies—Indo-Bancla- 
DESii Friendship Treaty—[ndo-Pakistan Pface Talks—King Hussein’s 
Plan F'or Palestine Rehugits—Dispute Over Malacca Straits— 
Direct Taxes Fnquiry Commiitie Report— U.N. Conelrence On Human 
Environment- -Soviet-Iraq Friendship Treaty—India’s Annual Plan 
For 1972-73— philatelic Society Or India—Persons— Pi. acis. 


Q. Comment briefly on 
the significance of the elections 
to State AssenK*’lics held in 
March,''1972. 

Ans. The significance of 
the elections held to the legisla¬ 
tures of 16 States and tsvo Union 
Territories in March, 1972 can 
bo summed up as follows - 

(/■) No More General 
Elections : Elections to 
State legislatures and the 
central legislature were for the 
first time delinked to a consider¬ 
able extent. There is little 
chance of another five-yearly 
General Election now, like the 
Fourth General Elections held 
in 1967. 

(//) Delinking of National 
and Regional Issues : This 
delinking .should have enabled 
the people to pronounce separa¬ 
tely on national issues as dis¬ 
tinguished from regional or 
state issues. But the elections 
held in March, 1972 were domi- 
n a t e d by national issues 
because they were timed too 
near the events in Bangla 
Desh and the Indo-Pak war. 

( Hi ) Return of One-Party 
Rule: I he March 1972 elec¬ 
tions re-established the supre¬ 
macy of the Indian National 
Congress (ruling group) almost 
exactly five years ^ter the party 


had met serious reverses at the 
polls. As of April 1, 1972, 
the ruling Congress held the 
reins of power in 15 out of 21 
states. 

0- Write a short note on 
I h e Indo-Bangladesh Friend¬ 
ship Treaty. 

Ans. The Prime Minis¬ 
ters of India and Bangladesh 
signed in Dacca on March 19, 
1972 a lwenty-fi\c year “Treaty 
of Friendship, Co-operation and 
Peace”. Briefly, t h e treaty 
provides that (i) the tw'o coun¬ 
tries will remain in close touch 
on all matters of common 
interest, and regular consulta¬ 
tions will be held between them 
at least once every six months 
(//) they will have a Joint 
Rivers Commission for flood 
control and development of 
river basins, hydro-clcctric 
power and irrigation facilities 
(Hi) they will also co-operate 
in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy, technological and scien¬ 
tific research etc. (iv) India 
will support the admission of 
Bangla Desh to the U.N.O 
(v) when cither country is at¬ 
tacked or threatened w'ith an 
attack, both will enter into 
consultations to take appro¬ 
priate and efTcctive measures 
to eliminate the threat. 


Q. What are Ihe objectlvea 
before India in peace talks 
with Pakistan ? 

Ans. As the Indo-Pafc 
conflirt of December, 197 1 
came to a close Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi declared that before 
trying to work out ways and 
means of establishing lasting 
peace between the two count¬ 
ries, she Would allow time to 
Pakistan to settle down after 
the traumatic expc.icnce which 
it h a d undergone. Between 
December 20, 1971 when Mr. 
Bhutto took over and April 26, 
1972 when the Indo-Pak talks 
got under way in Murree, 
Mr. Bhutto had made a number 
of pronouncements which were 
by turns conciliatory and threat¬ 
ening. The Indian leaders on 
the other hand stuck to a more 
or less consistent line which 
envisaged : 

« 

(/) Permanent Frontiers 
and Lasting Peace: India 
would have bilateral talks with 
I’akistan on the basis of a com¬ 
prehensive plan providing for 
permanent frontiers and a dur¬ 
able peace in the sub-coniincnl. 
This requires coming to grips 
finally w'ith issues which have 
already occasioned four rounds 
of fighting between India and 
Pakistan during the first 25 
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shears of their existence as free 
nations. One of these issues 
is Kashmir. 

07)Only Bilateral Approach: 

India will not accept media¬ 
tion bi\any third party includ¬ 
ing the V-N.O. 

(Hi) Recognition of Bangla¬ 
desh : On the matter of prison¬ 
ers of war captured by the 
Joint Command of the Indian 
and Bangla Desh forces on the 
soil of Bangladesh, India in¬ 
sists on the latter being made 
a .party. This implies that 
before the talks get going, 
President Bhutto should recog¬ 
nise Bangladesh. 

Q. What is the plan put 
forward by King Hussein to 
solve the problem of Palestine 
Refugees. Why arc the other 
Arab States opposed to the 
plan ? 

Ans. On March 15, 
King Hussein spelt out a plan 
foi' setting up a Palestine state 
on the west bank of the Jordan 
river. According to the plan, 
the new state had to be part of 
a bigger federal set-up known 
as the “United Arab Kingdom” 
under King Hussein’s sovereign¬ 
ty. This proposed United 
Arab Kingdom is to include ; 
(i) a Palestine sector on the 
west bank of the Jordan river, 
at present under Israeli occupa¬ 
tion, and (i7) a Jordan sector. 
Jerusalem and Amman are 
to be the capitals of the new 
Palestine state and Jordan res¬ 
pectively. Each sector is to 
have its own legislative authority 
in a People's Council elected 
by popular vote. Till such 
time as the Israeli forces are 
in occupation of the west bank 
of the Jordan river, Hussein 
said that the new government 
could have its scat in Amman 
where there would be a federal 
government with representatives 
from Palestine as also from 
Jordan, and presided over by 
King Hussein as head of State 
assisted by a Central Council of 
Ministers. King Hussein also 
said that the Federation would 
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have a new flag “nearer to the 
Palestine flag.” He even nomi¬ 
nated Mr. Bahjat Talhouni as 
the Federal Prime Minister. 

The plan was promptly 
rejected by a large number of 
Arab States, the Palestine Arab 
Organisations and also by 
Israel. The Arab guerrilla 
leader Yasser Arafat sounded 
a warning saying that those 
who co-operated with King 
Hussein in the establishment 
of a Palestine state would be 
assassinated. The Executive 
Committee of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation issued 
a statement saying that the 
Palestinian people alone were 
entitled to determine their 
future in an atmosphere of 
freedom. Commenting on 
the move, President Anwar 
Sadaat of Egypt described 
King Hussein’s plan as a U.S.- 
inspired move designed to 
liquid.'-te the Palestine issue. 
A few days later, Egypt broke 
off diplomatic relations with 
Jordan. Some other Arab 
countries had taken similar 
action earlier. Likewise, 
the plan did not bring a positive 
response from Israel either. 

Q. Comment briefly on 
the dispute currently raging 
over the use of Malacca 
Straits as an international 
Channel of Navigation. 

Ans. For centuries, the 
narrow 300-mlle-long Malacca 
Straits separating Malaysia 
and Indonesia has served as the 
shortest sea-route between the 
South China Sea and the Indian 
Occim. The sea-lane has 
been open to ships of all 
nationalities and the traffic has 
been a rich source of revenue 
for Singapore. But in Novem¬ 
ber 1971, Indonesia and Malaysia 
issued a joint statement dec- 
lanng that the narrow water¬ 
way falls within their territorial 
waters limits, and claiming the 
right to “regulate traffic (thro¬ 
ugh it) from the point of view 
of safety of navigation.” The 
two governments agreed, how¬ 


ever, to allow ships to use the 
Straits under the principle of 
“innocent navigation”. 

In March 1972, Japan and 
the Soviet Union rejected the 
claims made by Malaysia and 
Indonesia and came out with 
statements maintaining that 
the Malacca Straits were an 
international waterway. China 
joined issue with the Soviet 
Union on this subject. It 
accused the latter of trying to 
encroach on the sovereignty 
of Malaysia and Indonesia. 
Mciuiwhile Singapore and 
Australia also substantially 
endorsed the stand taken by 
Japan anil the Soviet Union. 
The LI.S.A. also said that it 
must have freedom of passage 
through the Malacca Straits. 

Both Indonesia and Malaysia 
have said that they may soon 
take steps to regulate shipping 
tlirough the Straits. Malaysia 
suggested on March 19 that 
the Straits should be treated 
as the Suez of South East Asia, 
with Indonesia and Malaysia 
imposing a levy on ships pas¬ 
sing through. 

Q. Write short notes on : 

(/) Direct Taxes Enquiry 
Committee Report, (iV) U.N. 
Conference on Human 
Environment, (///) Soviet- 
Iraq Friendship. Treaty, (/v) 
India’s Annual Plan 1972-73, 
(!■) Philatelic Society of India. 

Ans. (/) Direct Taxes 
Tlnquiry Committee Report : 
The report of the Direct Taxes 
Enquiry Committee headed by 
Mr. K.N. Wanchoo, former 
Chief Justice of India was 
presented to Parliament on 
March 20, 1972. The Commit¬ 
tee has held in its report that 
thq^ first and foremost reason for 
ta.\ evasion in India is the 
prevalence of high tax rates. 
Among the important measures 
recommended by the Committee 
for adoption by the Govern¬ 
ment of India were (i) reduction 
of the maximum marginal rate 
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of income-tax including sur¬ 
charge from the prevailing 
97.75 per cent to 75 per cent; 
(//) an enquiry into the use¬ 
fulness or otherwise of all 
existing controls, licensing and 
permit systems ; (lii) a uniform 
tax on agricultural incomes— 
the tax to be at par with the tax 
on other incomes ; (iv) re¬ 
placement of existing sales tax 
by additional excise duty; 
(r) allotment of a permanent 
account number to each tax¬ 
payer for use in transactions 
involving amounts above 
Rs. 5,000 ; (iv) A family 
consisting of husband, wife 
and minor childicii must not 
be treated as a unit for assess¬ 
ment ; (vii) the basic cxcnip- 
tion limit for estate iluty should 
be raised from Rs. 50.000 to 
Rs. 2 lakhs etc. 

(i7)‘t?.N. Conference on 
Human Environment : is due 
to take place in Stockholm 
from June 5 to 16 this year. 
The Conference will consider 
a report prepared by its secre¬ 
tariat suggesting the establish¬ 
ment of an environment 
fund made up of voluntary con¬ 
tributions from Governments to 
help finance anti-pollution 
activities on an international 
scale. The report h a s also 
suggested the establishment of 
a “central environmental 
body”, an inter-governmental 
agency to coordinate world 
efforts against pollution. 

(Hi) Soviet-Iraq Friendship 
Treaty ; On April 9, Presi¬ 
dent Ahmed Hassan Bakr of 
Iraq and Prime Minister 
Alexei Kosygin of the Soviet 
Union signed in Baghdad a 
Soviet-lraq friendship and co¬ 
operation treaty valid for 15 
years. In terms of the treaty, 
the two sides have decided to 
develop comprehensive co¬ 
operation between their two 
countries and peoples in the 
political, economic, trade, 
technical, scientific, cultural 
and other domains, on the 
basis of mutual respect for the 


sovereignty, and territorial 
integrity of each other and on 
the principle of non-inter¬ 
ference in each other’s internal 
affairs. The treaty also provides 
for the strengthening of each 
other's defence capability. 
Neither side can join an alliance 
directed against the other, or 
allow the use of its territory for 
acts designed to inflict military 
damage on the other. In case 
of a tlireat to peace, the two 
States will immediately enter 
into consultations a n d co¬ 
ordinate their positions to re¬ 
move tlic threat. 

(iv) India’s Annual Plan 
1972-73 ; The total outlay for 
India's development plan for 
1972-73 has been put at Rs. 
3.973 crores or 25.8 per cent 
higher than what itliad been in 
1971-72. Out of this, Rs. 
3,418 crores or nciu'ly 86 per 
cent is to be laised from domes¬ 
tic resources, Rs. 380 crorcs or 
less than 10 per cent is to be 
in the form of external assis¬ 
tance, and Rs. 175 ciorcs or 
nearly four pci cent is to be the 
extent of dclicit financing. 

riic plan places gi cater 
icliance on domestic resources 
as compared to the last annual 
plan (for 1971-72) and lays 
special emphasis on increased 
production of essential indus¬ 
trial raw materials like steel and 
cotton substantial quantities 
of which had to be imported in 
1971-72. It also includes a 
provision of Rs. 125 crorcs 
for spciial welfare schemes 
relating to the educated un¬ 
employed, expansion of ele¬ 
mentary education, slum im¬ 
provement, and integrated rural 
development schemes. 

(»’) Philatelic Society of 
India : had been formed in 
1897 by a few stamp-collecting 
enthusiasts. It celebrated its 
platinum jubilee in March 
1972. At present the socictv 
is presided over by Mr. R.F. 
Shroff. The Society enjoys 
the patronage of tJie President 
of India. 


Q. Who are the foUowing 
and why were they in the news 
recently ? 

(0 K c d a r Pandey, (ii) ^ 
S h i r a 1 i Mu.slimo^!r^ w 
Meena Kumari, (/v),^dhcndu 
Bakshi, (v) Joseph' Arthur 
Rank. 

Ans. (/) Kcdar Pandey: 
heads the fl r s t full-fledged 
C’ongrcss government in Bihar 
since 1967. In his early fifties, 
Mr. Pandey is M.Sc., LL.B. 
He began his political career 
as a trade union leader. He was 
elected to the BiJiar Vidban 
Sabha for the first time in 1952. 
He has held ministerial appoint¬ 
ments several times. Mr. 
Pandey is known for his dis¬ 
arming frankness. 

(//) S h i r a 1 i Muslimov : 
u Russian peasant hailing from 
Ber/ava in Azerbaijan is reputed 
to be the oldest living man in 
the world--166 in 1971. 
According to the Director of 
the Soviet Institute for Geron¬ 
tology, there are at present 
about 25,000 people above 100 
in the world, and out of them 
21,078 arc to be found in the 
rural areas of the Soviet Union. 
The oldest living woman to-day, 
Uisuria Kofria, is said to be 
130 years of age. 

(in ) Meena K u m a r i : 
who died on March 31, 1972 
was one of tiie greatest trage¬ 
diennes of the Indian screen. 
She had a charming personality 
and a rare insiglit into the art 
of acting. She appeared in 
scores of Hindi films. The 
last to be released among the 
movies in which she ajjpeared 
was Pakivza produced by 
Kamal Amrohvi to whom she 
was married for some lime, 

(/v) Ardhendu Bakshi: 
has taken over as Auditor and 
Comptroller General of India 
from Mr. S. Ranganathan, Mr. 
Bakshi hails from West Bengal. 
He joined the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service in 1939 and 
has held important positions, 
(Contd. on page 695) 
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Q. 1. (<;) What qualifi¬ 
cations should a person seeking 
election to the office of the Vice- 
President of India possess ? 
By whom is he elected ? 

Ans. A candidate for the 
office of India's Vice-Piesident 
must be (/) an Indian cili/cn, 
(//) not less than >cars ol age, 
(ill) qualified to be a Member of 
the Rajya Sabha or Council 
of States 

The Vice-President ol India 
IS elected by the Members of 
Pailiament by secret ballot in 
accordance with the system of 
proportional rcpicsentation 
by single transferable vote 

(6) W h a t is the maxi¬ 
mum strength of (/) I he Rajya 
Sabha, and (//) Ihc Lok Sabha. 

Ans. The maximum pet- 
missible strength of the Rajya 
Sabha or Council of States is 
250 and that of the I ok Sabha 
or House of the People is 525 

(c) In what respects is 
the Lok Sabha superior to the 
Rajya Sabha ? 

Ans. Of the two Houses 
of India’s Parliament, the Lok 
Sabha is moie powerful as it 
alone has the power to sanction 
funds for running the govern¬ 
ment of the country, and the 
Ministers have been made res¬ 
ponsible to the Lok Sabha The 
Rajya Sabha has no power 

m 


over money bills 

Q. 2. (a) In the hoiirth 
Indian I i\e \ ear Plan : 

(i) What rate of giowth 
IS pioposcd in the liclds of 
agiiculture, industry and c\- 
poits ^ Give the rates sepa¬ 
rately for each 

ill) What IS the proposed 
ovciall rate of growth ^ 

(///) What is the proposed 
extent of delicit financing 

Ans. (/) Ihc Plan is aimed 
at achieving a growth rate of 


Complete Solution of 
Geiural Knowledge Paper 
set in 

Stenographers’ examination 
held by the LPSC In 1972 


5 per cent in agiicultutc, 8 to 
10 per cent in industry and 7 per 
cent in exports 

Ui) It envisages an over-all 
grow th rate of 5 5 per cent 

i'll) The planners have 
estimated the extent of dehcil 
financing over the Louith Plan 
peiiod to be somcwheic in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 850 
croics 

ih) Give the names of the 
Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com¬ 
mission. 


Ans. I h e C hairman of 
India's Planning Commission 
IS Mis Jndiia Gandhi, the Prime 
Ministci, and the Deputv 
Chairman is Mr C Subra- 
niamam, the Union Minister 
for Planning 

(f) hor which subject/ 
activity were Rabindra Nath 
Tagore and C.V. Raman awarded 
the Nobel Pri/c ? 

Ans. S h r 1 Rabindianath 
Tagoie won the Nobel Pri/e 
foi lilCMlurc in 1913 foi his 
poetry Sir C V Raman was 
declared winner of the Nobel 
Pii/e in Physics in 1929 for 
his discovery of what is known as 
the “Raman Lfttct” 

(d) Into how many ad¬ 
ministrations is the govern¬ 
ment railway system in India 
grouped ? 

Ans The Railway Admi- 
nistiation m India is divided 
into nine zones, \iz, 1 South¬ 
ern Railway Madras 2 
Cential Railway, Bombay 3. 
Western Railway, Bombay 4. 
Northern Railway, Delhi 
5 North Eastern Railway, 
Gorakhpur 6 Pastern Railway, 
Cmcutta 7. South Eastern Rail¬ 
way, Calcutta 8. North Eastern 
Frontiei Railway, Maligaon 
fGauhati) and 9 South Central 
Railway, Secunderabad. 

Q. 3. (a) Answer the 
following questions: 

TAe Competition Moatef 


(/) What docs a falling 
barometer indicate ? 

Ans. A falling barometer 
indicates decrease in atmos¬ 
pheric pressure. As we go up a 
mountain, with the air getting 
rarer, the mercury column in a 
barometer begins to fall. 

(//) What colour docs a red 
rose look when a blue light falls 
on it? _ 

Ans. It appears black 
because the blue light is wholly 
absorbed and no light is reflected. 

(in') What unit niea.sure.s 
the amount of electrical power ? 

Ans. Ampere. 

(iv) Why docs water boil at 
a lower tcinperalure on the hills 
than on the plains ? 

Ans. The boiling point of 
water depevjsJs upon atmospheric 
pressure ; *the higher the pres¬ 
sure, the higher the boiling point. 
On the hills, (he atmosphene 
pressure i.s lower than it is in 
the plains, riicrcrurc, the 
boiling point of water is lowered. 

(v) Human breath is visible 
in winter but not in summer. 
Why? 

Ans. llic breath from the 
mouth is saturated with water 
vapours at the teinpcrature of 
the human body. As the tem¬ 
perature of the atmosphere 
outside the mouth is much 
lower in winter, the vapours in 
excess of the saturated vapour 
pressure at atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture condense making breath 
visible. In summer, the tempe¬ 
rature of the atmosphere out¬ 
side is almost the same or higher 
than the body temperature and 
hence the water vapours do not 
condense, 

(n) What is (he diameter 
of the earth ? 

Ans. The equatorial dia¬ 
meter of the earth is a little 
more than 12756 km. or 7926 
miles. 

(h) Distinguish between a 


dynamo and an electnc motor. 

Ans. A dynamo converts 
mechanical energy into elec¬ 
trical energy whereas an electric 
motor converts electrical energy 
into medianical cnergy. 

(c) VTcntion the principal 
Rabi crop and the principal 
Kliarif crop. 

Ans. The principal Rahi 
crop of India is wheat, and the 
principal Aharif crop is rice. 

Q. 4. In which Indian 
state is each of the following 
located and what is it famous for? 

(a) Jog balls, (h) Korba, 
(c) Perambur. (J) Pi m p r\ 
(c) .Sindri. 

Ans. (a) .log Falls ; arc 
located in Mysore. They are 
among the highest waterfalls 
in the world. The river Shara- 
vati takes here a big leap down 
a steep rock from a Jieight of 
«30 feet. 

(/)) Korba : is in Madhya 
Pradesh. A huge public sector 
aluminium plant is being built 
here. 

(c) Perambur : near Madr.is 
in Tamil Nadu, is well-known 
for the Indian Railways in¬ 
tegral coach factory located 
here. 

(d) Pimpri : near Poona 
in Maharashtra is well-known 
for the penicillin factory located 
here. 

(e) Sindri : in Bihar is 
famous for one of India's 
biggest fertili/er factories 
located here. 

Q. 5. Who/What arc (he 
following and why were they 
in (he news in the recent past ? 

(a) Ali Sabry, (h) Edward 
Kennedy, (c) Mujib-ur-Rehman, 
((/)Mukti Bahini, (c) Omega 
Mission. 

Ans. (a) Ali Sabry : Had 
been one of the Vice- 
Presidents of Egypt. On May 
3, 1971, he was removed from 


ojfBce by President Sadaaf, 
on the charge of opposing 
Egypt’s union witli Libya and 
Syria. 

(h) Edward Kennedy: 

is the youngest of and the 
survivor among the Ke^dy 
brothers who have been promi¬ 
nent on the U S. political 
scene for more than a decade 
now, He was in the news in 
1971 when he raised his voice 
against the genocide being per¬ 
petrated by the Pakistanis in 
Bangladesh a n rl criticised 
the Nixon administration for 
its heartless and mindless 
tilt in favour of Pakistan. 

(f) iVIiijib-ur-R c h m a n : 

is (he Prime Minister of Bangla¬ 
desh. He has been in the news 
for several months now. In 
March, 1971, he was arrested 
by the Pakistan imliiary junta 
and taken to West Pakistan. 
Alter Yahya Klian had been 
oveithrown, he was released by 
President Bliiitlii, and he re¬ 
turned to Dacca via London 
and New Delhi. For his 
courageous leadership of the 
freedom struggle of his people, 
he has come to known as the 
Bangabaiullm. 

(d) iVl u k t i Bahini : was 
the name of the army of irregu¬ 
lars and guerillas who took up 
arms against t h e Pakistani 
1‘orccs in Fast Bengal in 1971. 

(c) Omega Mission : is 
a London-based international 
group formed in June 1971 
following Pakistani military 
crackdown in Bangladesh. 
With a view to breaking “the 
artilicial, unnatural. and im¬ 
moral” barriers put up by the 
Pakistani Army to stop aid 
fro m reaching Bangladesh, 
members of the Omega mission 
tried to enter the Pakistani 
controlled area of Bangladesh 
at that time but were prevented 
from doing so. 

Q. 6. {a) State the special 
Held of art for which each of the 
following is famous : 
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(OAli Akbar JChan, (h) 
Nandlal Bose, (Hi) Ravi 
Shankar, (iv) Satyajit Roy, 
(v) Uday Shankar. 

Ans. (/) All* Akbar Khan : 
is-a well-known Sarod-playcr. 

(K) Nandlal Bose : is an 
Indian painter of international 
fame. 

(m) Ravi Shankar : is an 
internationally famous Indian 
Sitar-player. 

(/v) Satyajit R o y : is a 
renowned Indian film-director. 

(i’) Uday Shankar : is a 
famous exponent of Indian 
classical dancing. 


Ans. (/) Cricket, ( li ) Cri¬ 
cket, (/«) Tennis, (iv) Hockey, 
(v) Badminton. 

(6) Which States arc in¬ 
volved in the Cauvery Waters 
Dispute ? 

Ans. Mysore and Tamil 
Nadu are involved in the 
Cauvery Waters dispute. 

(c) In which states of India 
are the largest amounts of 
the following found ? 

(/) Antimony, (ii) Mica. 

Ans. (/) Punjab, and (ii) 
Bihar. 


Q. 8. (a) Write short notes 
(d) What are the following on the following (wo/ /wre 
places famous for ? than 60 words each) : 


(/) Khajuraho, (ii) Konark, 
(Hi) Mahabalipuram, (/v) R a j- 
ghat, (v) Sanchi. 

Ans. (/) Khajuraho : in 
Madhya Pradesh is famous for 
its group of highly ornate media¬ 
eval Hindu temples. 

(ii) Konark : is a small 
town in Orissa, ten miles north 
of Puri. It is famous for its 
sun temple and also the black 
pagoda. 

(Hi) Mahabalipuram : is 
situated at a distance of 53 
miles from Madras. It is 
well-known for its magnificent 
rock-cut temples, and exquisite 
stone-carvings dating back 
from the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D. 

(iv) Rajghat : is the place 
in Delhi where Mahatma 
Gandhi was cremated in 1948. 

(v) Sahchi: in Madhya 
Pradesh is famous for the lar¬ 
gest and most well-preserved 
Buddhist Stupa in India. 

Q. 7. (a) With what game 
or sport are the following associa¬ 
ted : 

(i) Chandrasekhar, (/ /) 
Cover Point, (Hi) J a i d e e p 
Mukheijea, (i>) S. Laxman, (v) 
Suresh Coel 


(/) Kalinga War, (ii) Indus 
Valley Civilization. 

Ans. (i) Kalinga War: 
was a battle fought between 
Ashoka the Great, the Umperor 
of Ijidia and the king of Kalinga, 
a minor principality. The bat¬ 
tle is said to have been fought in 
261 B.c. The battle changed the 
course of 1 n d i a’s history. 
Ashoka emerged victorious but 
there was such a heavy loss of 
life and so much bloodshed 
that he felt outraged and de¬ 
veloped a hatred of war. Instead, 
he decided to embark on a 
campaign for the victory of 
righteousness or d h a r m a 
through non-violent means 
and employed his power to 
spread the message of Buddh¬ 
ism in Asia. 

(H) Indus Valley Civiliza¬ 
tion : The Indus Valley 
Civilization is believed to 
have flourished between 3,000 
and 1,500 b.c. It flourished 
in well-planned cities like 
Mohenjo Daro, Harappa etc. 
These cities had elaborate 
systems of drainage, c o m- 
modious houses, imposing gran¬ 
aries, public baths and places 
of worship. Finds from the 
Indus Valley bear ample testi¬ 
mony to the material pros- 
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penty ot tie indus people, 
They cultivated wheat and bar¬ 
ley and made use of cotton. 
Their weapons were usually 
made of copper and bronze. 
Pottery making was a hi^y 
developed art. Baked bricks 
were, used for building 
houses. Merchants and busi¬ 
nessmen had contacts with 
foreign countries. The people 
made use of a pictorial script 
which has yet to be deciphered. 

(h) What is the significance 
of the following dates in Indian 
history ? 

(/) 550 B.C., (H) 1498 a.d. 
(Hi) 1793 A.i:)., (iv) 1950 a.d. 

Ans. (/) It is sometimes 
said that Vardhman Mahavir, 
the founder of the Jain sect 
was born in 550 b.c. but it is 
not certain. Other^ase, there is 
no particular significance 
attaching to this date in Indian 
history. 

(ii) Vasco-da-Gama d i s - 
covered the sea-route to India. 

(Hi) Permanent settlement of 
land in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

(iv) India declared itself to be 
a sovereign democratic republic. 

Q. 9. (a) (i) What is the 
reference date for the last 
census of population in India ? 

Ans. The reference date 
for the last population census 
organised in India was April I, 
1971. 

(//) What is the total popu¬ 
lation of India. (Give your 
answer correct to the nearest 
million.) 

Ans. 546,955,945. 

(Hi) What percentage of 
the total popnlation is urban ? 

Ans. About 19.87 per cent 
of India’s population lives in 
urban areas. 

(iv) What is the average 
density of population per square 
kilometre ? 

The CompetHim MoMter 



Ans. The average density 
jf population per square km. 
n India is 182 per sq. km. 

(v) What is the ratio of 
males to females ? 

Ans. There are 932 fe¬ 
males per 1,000 males. 

{b) (0 Give the date when 
\polio-l5 was launched. Who 
fvas its Commander ? 

Ans. Apollo-15 was laun- 
:hed on July 26, 1971. The 
Commander of the Mission 
was Mr. David ScoU. 

(/■/) What names were given 
[o the Lunar Mlodiilc and Com¬ 
mand Module of Apollo-15 ? 

Ans. The Lunar Modulo 
)f Apollo-15 was named 
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including that of Deputy 
Governor of the Reserve Bank 
ot India. Just before joining 
his new post of duty, he was 
Secretary in the Banking Depart¬ 
ment of India’s Ministry of 
Finance. 

(v) Joseph Arthur Rank : 
who died in the last week of 
March, 1972 was a British film 
magnate. Nobody was pre¬ 
pared to buy the first film he 
made in the thirties, but there¬ 
after he lifted British cinema to 
a level where it could rival the 
bigger Hollywood producers. 
For his rich contribution to 
the world of British cinema, he 
was raised to the peerage in 
1957. 

Q. Where are the follow¬ 
ing places and in what context 
did they come into prominence 
recently ? 

(i)Senkaku Islands, (//) 


Falcon, and the Command 
Module had been christened 
Endeavour. 

(Hi) What is considered to 
be the probable cause of the 
death of the three astronauts of 
Soyuz-II ? 

Ans. After autopsies on 
the dead bodies of the cosmo¬ 
nauts manning Soyuz-11 had 
been performed, it was learnt 
that they had died of embo¬ 
lisms—clots in the circulatory 
system caused by a leaking 
valve in the cabin. 

Q. 10. Name the following; 

(a) Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha, (b) Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India, (c) 
Chief of the Air SlalT in India, 
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Banderdeo, (Hi) Sanghar, (iv) 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, ( r) 
Shiraz. 

Ans. (/) Senkaku Islands: is 
the name of a group of islands 
located between Formosa and 
Okinawa. China has been 
claiming the islands. But 
the claim is resisted by Japan 
which holds that they form part 
of the Ryuku islands which are 
indisputably part of Japanese 
territory and are to be returned 
to Japan by the U.S.A. on 
May 15 along with Okinawa. 

(//) Banderdeo : is t h e 
name of the place chosen 
by the Arunaehal Pradesh 
administration to serve as 
the capital of the new 
Union territory. It is situated 
in the Bandardeva-Tarajuli 
area of the Subansiri Division. 

(Hi) Sanghar : is a small 
town in Smd (Pakistan). It 


(d) Governor of West Bengal, 
(c) Deputy Chairman of the 
Rajya Sabha, (/)The tlnion 
Minister who signed the Indo- 
Nepa! trade treaty in 1§7V 
(ff) Chairman of Hindustan 
Steel Ltd., (h) Foreign Minister 
of the U.S.S.R., (0 President 
Richard Nixon’s Special envoy 
who visited Peking in 1971 on 
a secret mis.sion, (y) Captain 
of the Indian Cricket team which 
toured England in 1971. 

Ans. (a) Shri G.S. lAillon, 
(b) Shri S. Jaganathan. (c) 
Air Chief Marshal P.C. UI, 
(<^)Shri A.L. Dias, (e) Shri 
Goude Murahari, (/) S h r i 
L.N. Misra, fg) Shri K.T. 
Chan d y, (/;) Mr. Andrei 
Gromyko, (/) Dr. Henry Kis¬ 
singer, (j) Shri Ajit Wadekar. 
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was in the news in the begin¬ 
ning of April this year when 
several thousand Sindhi peas¬ 
ants staged a silent protest 
against Mr. Bhutto who had 
gone there to address a public 
meeting. 

(/)’) Chittagong Hill Tracts: 
is a district in Bangladesh. 
It was in the news in April 
1972 when collaborators of 
Pakistan’s armed forces joined 
hands with Mizo rebels to 
attack a police-post. The 
insurgency threatened to 
spread but was brought under 
control with help from the In¬ 
dian Security forces. 

(r) Shiraz : is an ancient 
city in Iran, famous because of 
Sheikh Saadi and Hafiz, two 
great Persian poets who belonged 
to the place. Shiraz was re¬ 
cently in the news when it was 
rocked by an earthquake which 
killed a few thousand people. 
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PcrsftBality Development 


I.M. Soni 


Are You a Time-Tosser ? 


Alice sighed wearily. 7 think you might do something better with the 
time,’ she said, 'than waste it asking riddles with no answers.’ 

'If you know Time as well as I do, ’ said the Hatter, ‘You wouldn V talk about 
wasting it. It’s him.' 

"J don't know what you mean", said Alice. 

“Of course you don't", the Hatter said, tossing his head contemptuously, 
‘7 dare say you never even spoke to Time. ' 

‘Perhaps not,’ Alice cautiously replied, 'but I know I have to heat time 
when I learn music.’ 

•Ah that accounts for it,’ .said the Hatter. '‘He won't stand heating. 
Now, if you only keep on good terms with him, he’d do almost anything 


you liked with the 

It is tragically true that 
many of us are tinie-tossers. 
Some of us are very careful in 
preserving the pound of time 
but careless in throwing away 
the pence and the shilling of it. 
As a result, a major part of 
our life is wasted without our 
being aware of it. 

There arc scores of activi¬ 
ties engaged in which we think 
we are doing something. Actu¬ 
ally some such activities arc 
time-stealers. Modern youth 
is particularly a victim of this 
malady. The following cases 
will serve to illustrate my point: 

Suresh, a university student, 
calls himself an “evening young 
man.” He leaves his hostel 
in the evening and returns 
late at night. Most often he 
dines out. Where does he go ? 
Nowhere in particular. He 
saunters in the market, goes to 
the coffee house, stands at the 
crossings, window-shops and 
occasionally sees movies. By 
the time he comes to his room, 
he is completely exhausted and 
goes to bed. One more day is 
flicked off the calendar as un- 
productively as the previous one. 

Lokesh does not go out in 
the evening. Bpl he tosses 
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away time in a different fashion. 
He seeks out compajiy for the 
sake of fun. A group of stu¬ 
dents is going for a picnic. They 
happen to ask him and he goes, 
casting aside all other plans. 
He is the most familiar face at 
the various canteens at the 
campus. He does not mind 
cutting classes for tea or coffee. 

Manohar belongs to that 
category whose number is fast 
increasing. He is driven by 
his moods. Meet him any day, 
any time, anywhere and you will 
find him in “a bad mood”. 
To dispel his bad mood, he 
must go out, have beer, see a 
film, or do something for a 
kick. Such persons and others 
of their type, are squandering 
a priceless capital—time. They 
will come to grief. 

Time is money. It is also 
an unfathomable mine of 
opportunity. You can coin it 
into riches or fritter it away 
according as you prefer. Put¬ 
ting it to good use, even in frac¬ 
tions, is like building a fortune 
with small savings. 

Recently I met a young man 
whose store of knowledge 
struck me as astounding. 1 
asked him how he could manage 
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to acquire it as I thought his 
travelling job did* not enable 
him to study much. His reply 
was impressive, “I look upon 
every bit of leisure as an oppor¬ 
tunity to improve my knowledge. 
J am ever eager to reinforce my 
ability and multiply my power 
for seizing an opportunity when 
it comes.” 

You can try it by taking 
off one hour in a day from your 
‘‘busy schedule”. This slice of 
time taken from frivolous pursu¬ 
its, a n d usefully employed, 
will enable you to master any 
art or science. It will make you 
a well-informed man. You 
can read, in one hour, thirty 
pages very thoughtfully. It 
will come to several large vol¬ 
umes in a year. i 

An hour of exercise has 
transformed a weakling into 
a man with rippling muscles, 
an ordinary athlete into a champ¬ 
ion, an ordinary student into a 
brilliant one ; and has changed 
a life of bare survival into one 
with a sense of direction and 
purpose. Think of the wonder¬ 
ful avenues opening to you if 
you cash on three, four or 
five hours that are tossed away 
into the dust-bin of frivolous 
pursuits. 

ITie Competttlon^Mif^ 
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There is no dearth of people 
who, for various reasons could 
not get good education. Haun¬ 
ted by their deficiency, several 
of them tried hard to make good 
and succeeded. Many of the 
freelance writers in our country 
have made their name and 
specialised in one field in their 
spare hours. They did not 
throw away fractions of time 
thinking these were too small 
to be taken note of. 

The habit of absorbing 
knowledge is worth more to a 
young man than a formal degree 
from a university. The hunger¬ 
ing, the inquiring mind is a bet¬ 
ter passport to success than a 
self-satisfied one. The man 
blessed with an insatiable curio¬ 
sity is the one who can really 
appreciate the wonders of life. 
He is the one who will ulti¬ 
mately cpme out oil top, be¬ 
cause he is a compulsive learner 
by nature. He spends every 
waking moment observing, 
learning, assimilating new infor¬ 
mation, new ideas. Kvery day 
he is making new discoveries 
about the world around him, 
and about his own relationship 
with if. He is not like the fallen 
leaf being tossed about by the 
winds at will. He is like the 
budding flower looking at the 
unfolding of new life before it 
with wonder. From every gust 
that touches it, it enquires from 
where it has come and where it 
is going It learns from each 
whiff of wind that passes by. 

Life itself is a school. 
Men, things and experiences 
arc the best teachers in the 
world. Every minute of the 
day you can sponge information, 
pick up bits here and there in 
the time you just toss away. 
You have to keep your eyes and 
ears open. Thus, when you are 
not doing anything in particular, 
you can be working up this 
information into higher forms 
through serious thinking. 

What is education? 
Thomas Huxley has said, 
“A fundamental purpose of 


education is to teach students 
that the most valuable trait 
they can acquire is the ability 
to make themselves do the thing 
they have to do, when it ought 
to be done, whether they like 
it or not.” 

A well-filicd mind is essen¬ 
tial for your development. 
Facts and ideas arc vital. But 
to be contented with crumbs 
of information your text books 
impart, you cannot use your 
store of creative powers 
A.N. Whitehead says, “We 
must beware of inert ideas - 
ideas that arc merely received 
into the mind without being 
used, tested or thrown into 
fresh combinations.” That 
is possible only if you learn to 
be alert and make the fullest 
u.se of your lime. 


Have you learnt to thiaH 
Ask yourself seriously. Sys* 
tematic thinking is a disetphne 
you can acquire with patience: 
and practice! application of 
your mental and intellectdat 
faculties. Remaining la time* 
tosscr, you can never think 
creatively, or constructively. 
You will read carelessly, think 
carclesslj, w'ritc carelessly, and 
perform carele.ssly. 

As you enter the cut-throat 
competition of modem life, to 
achieve success you will find that 
those who enter witli good 
education have good chances ; 
those with capital to float 
their own business have a good 
chance ; but the best chances 
arc for those who enter with the 
greatest capital— lime well* 
used in youth. 


The World I Want 

‘‘U.sua!ly, when I discuss with people the kind of 
world we want, they astonish me by describing a Utopia 
without cares. As for me, 1 like this world we have. I 
like living in this century- so full of strivings and plans 
that I feel part of a wonderful and exciting experiment. 
1 like the suspense which gives to life its only true zest. 
Let me have tliis world, with dreams for me to dream and 
problems for me to solve. 

“ff I had lived before the A- and M-bonibs, i might 
be less optimistic of the future. But today I have great 
hope that we shall enjoy peace, for 1 feel deeply that no 
nation will start a war which none can possibly survive. 

‘‘1 believe that this world we have deserves a vote of 
confidence. With its dirt and cleanness, its ups and downs 
and its total unexpectedness, it has given, through variety, 
more pleasure than pain. Whatever cl.se it may be, this 
particular century is .still the broadest, the most exciting, 
the most promising of all. 

“May this world always be as challenging as it is. 
May it always have something to be solved, patched or 
mended. But above all, may this world never be a soft 
place for soft people with soft heads. Fur 1 want a world 
where a man. by facing his troubles, can prove his manhoorl. 
With a world of such challenge and scope, our lives will 
never be complacent, but they will certainly be worth living.” 

John B. Aniim.on —when he was an 
18-ycar old J^hilippino student 



Here arc twenty questions 
to test your presence of mind 
and general knowledge. You 
will find some of them quite 
easy to tackle, while others mav 
require some effort. The maxi¬ 
mum time you should allow 
yourself for solving all of them 
is 30 minutes. 

Question 1 carries six marks, 
Qs. 12 to 17 carry three marks 
each, and the remaining ones 
carry two marks each total 50. 
Results may be graded as : Less 
than 20—Poor ; 30 or there¬ 
about-Sati.sfactory and 40 ox 
more—Good. 

Now have a look at your 
watch and start. 

Q. 1 Can you find any 
common characteristic in the 
following six words : 

rfe/r, smhina, calmness, 
canopy, first, stun. 

Q. 2. Two fathers and two 
sons each shot a duck, and 
none of them shot the same 
duck. Only three ducks were 
shot. Why ? 

Fill up the blanks in the 
following ;— 

Q. 3. Asset is to liability 
as income is to. 

Q. 4. Bright is to dull as 
intelligent is t6. 

Q. 5. Brave is to cowardly 
as courage is to. 


Quiz for Profit and 


Q 6 Error is to man as 
forgiveness is to. 

Q. 7. Cost IS to utility as 
pike is to 

0 8 Express 12 5 percent 
as a fraction. 

Q. 9. What is the direction 
1 am facing if the setting sun is 
towards my left. 

Q 10. Ts it legal for a 
man to marry his widow's sis¬ 
ter ? 

Q 11. Which is the lar¬ 
gest creature alive to-day ? 

Q. 12. How will you com¬ 
bine fifteen currency notes of 
the denominations of Re. 1, 
Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 (taking at 
least one note of each type) so 
that the total value of the 15 
notes may be Rs. 100. 

Which animals make use of 
the following modern inventions: 

Q. 13. Hypodermic Needle 

Q. 14. Anaesthesia \ 

Q. 15. Parachute * 

Q 16. Radar 

Q 17. Electricity 

Q. 18. The archaeologist 
said he W found a coin mark¬ 
ed 649 B.c. Comment. 


Pleasure 

Q. 19. Divide Rs. 50 bet¬ 
ween two persons so that one 
has five rupees more than the 
other 

Q. 20. Which Is the date 
falling in the middle among the 
following : 

5000 BC., AD. 750, 1980 
n.r , A D 1960, 748 b c. 

Answers 

1 Each word contains three 
consecutive letters in alphabeti¬ 
cal order 2. There were a 
grandfather, a father apd a son. 
The father was both father and 
son 3. Expenditure 4. Duffer 
5. Cowardice 6. God 7. Value 
8. 1/8 9. North 10. Only d^ad 
men have widows 11. The blue 
whale. It reaches a length of 
111 feet and sometimes weighs 
more than 100 tons. 12. Five 
one-rupee notes, one five-rupee 
note, and nine ten-rupee notes. 
13. Scoipion 14. Snake 15. 
Flying Squirrel 16. Bat 17. 
Eel 18. He was telling a lie. 
Hovf could the coming of 
Christ be foretold 649 years 
before He actually came 7 
19. Twenty seven and a half; 
twenty two and a half 20. 748 
B.c. 
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English is not to Blame 
Sir, 

Kindly allow me to refer 
to Mr. Singh’s letter pub¬ 
lished in the March 1972 
i.ssue of your esteemed journal. 
Mr. Singh is of the opinion 
that we (I wondci if he excludes 
himself) attach too much im¬ 
portance to the English langu¬ 
age and thus commit a double 
crime. ^Firstly, afford 
evidence of mental slavery, 
and secondly we prevent the 
growth of scientific knowledge 
in Indian languages. 

I happen to be' an admirer 
of the English language, even 
though it is not something 
native to the soil of India. 
But I am sure originality can 
never be suppressed by any 
external inlluejicc, however 
strong. It is the inherent 
capability of a person that 
makes him or her a genius. 
Only incapable persons need 
props to reach a destination. 
We cannot get away with 
blaming the props to conceal 
our own ineptitude. Know¬ 
ledge is something universal 
and it can develop in any langu¬ 
age. If the German and the 
Russian languages could 
flourish in spite of English, so 
can any Indian language. 

Varanasi B. D. Mukherjeu 

Inteiiigence Test—I 
Sir, 

Question No. 18 of the 
Intelligence Test that appeared 
ia the April issue of The 
Con^tition Master was left 


unmiswercd. 1 interpret it 
as given below and have tried 
to find out the error. 

For the readers’ cojivc- 
nicnce, I shall restate the ques¬ 
tion. 

Q. What is wrong with 
t h e slatcmvnt : The pig 
drank a palcful of butter¬ 
milk. But when it was de¬ 
posited in the same pale, sur¬ 
prisingly there was some space 
lefu 

Ans. T h e error in the 
above statement is a spelling 
mistake in the first sentence 
It should read ‘The pig drank 
a pailful of buttermilk’ and not 
a paleful of buttermilk. The 
error becomes very clear when 
it is also understood that the 
word ‘pale’ in the second 
sentence means boundary or 
figuratively, the place wheic 
pigs arc kept. 

Ilciice it should not be 
surprising that when the pig was 
deposited in the same pale 
after having had its food, there 
was some space left. 

Ma(has-2S S. Nataraja 

Murthj 


Intelligence Test—II 
Sir, 

Kindly refer to the Intelli¬ 
gence Test published in the 
April 1972 issue of your es¬ 
teemed journal (Question No. 7 
and its answer). 

The answer ‘They occupy 
less room’ is entirely unaccept¬ 
able. I generally travel third. 
Some days ago, I got into the 


train in New Delhi. Just as 
I had occupied my berth, a 
lady with a small child entered 
the compartment. She looked 
so helpless that I offered to 
accommodate the child. Buf 
1 was soon to realise my mistake. 
Soon enough the child was 
using the space as a water* 
closet and 1 had to leave the 
berth altogether. Having 
acquired that experience, I 
wonder how it can be said that 
the railways charge half fare 
for children because they occupy 
less room. 

56 A.P.O. S. Neelambaran 


Is the Interview Real ? 
Sir, 

I am really impressed by 
your esteemed journal The 
Competition Master. I like 
it and read it with intense in¬ 
terest. I send my best wishes 
and sincere regards for its 
success 1 particularly like 
your excellent feature “Before 
the Interview Board”. Evety 
month first of all, I take up 
this interesting and knowledge¬ 
ful feature. 1 would like to 
know whether the interview is 
real. If it is, how do you 
manage to fake down the whole 
dialogue ? Will you kindly 
let me know ? 

Batala JATINDERBtR SiNOH 

Oiit-moded Educational System 
Sir, 

We very often hear educa¬ 
tionalists, statesmen and other 
people speaking of the need for 
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change in the prevailing system 
of education in India. But 
unfortunately those at the helm 
of affairs do not go beyond 
delivering speeches at gather¬ 
ings or making radio broad¬ 
casts. 

As everybody is aware, a 
lot of the Indian tax payer’s 
money is being spent to main¬ 
tain the prevailing system and 
in the pursuit of scientiik 
research. Still, all that the 
system seems to be accomplish¬ 
ing is growing unemployment. 
Not to speak of moderately 
educated young people, even 
highly qualified scholars lind 
themselves obliged to sit idle 
after having spent lot of time 
and money on research projects 
in foreign countries. When 
they return home, they are 
disappointed to tind that India 
has no use for their highly 
specialised skills. 

1 wish you would invite 
your readers to express their 
thoughts on “Changes required 
in the existing educational sys¬ 
tem in India’*. 

Bhubaneswar S. N. Dass 

(We accept the suggestion 

Mith thanks. See Readers’ 

Club this month. —Ed.) 


Concussion Bomb 
Sir, 

Two statements giving an 
idea about the range of action 
of ‘Concussion Bombs’ have 
been given in two issues of 
The Competition Master. In 
the February 1972 issue, it is 
written ‘It (concussion bomb) 
is said to be so powerful that 
it obliterates everything within 
1 km. of its point of impact’. 
In the March 1972 i.ssue, how¬ 
ever, it has been stated that 
"when it explodes, it starts a 
concussion wave which dest¬ 
roys everything within a radius 
of 1,000 km.’’ 

These two statements ob¬ 
viously differ widely. Your 
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clarification in the matter will 
be appreciated. 

Culcutta~\2 Santosh Kumar 
Bhattacharya 

{The second is a misprint. 
It should be ItKX) metres 
or 1 km. only. We regret 
the mistake. —Ed.) 


In the Lighter Vein 

Sir, 

1 am always happy to see 
The Competition Master but 
sometimes 1 do feel disappoint¬ 
ed that it never carries more 
than one or two features in the 
lighter vein to relieve the tedium 
of present-day life. Serious 
writing is no doubt important. 
But I think 1 would not be 
alone in requesting you that 
you may consider giving more 
space in your esteemed journal 
to wit and humour, jokes etc., 
besides giving literature its due. 

I would even suggest your 
devoting a special supplement 
totally to literature and humour. 
It will serve to enhance greatly 
the appeal of The Competition 
Master. Not all readers 
are interested in “dry” material, 
however informative. 

Kindly excuse me for my 
frankness but I have written 
this only because 1 want to see 
the Competition Master 
gaining more and more in popu¬ 
larity. 

Rohtak Anil Bhatia 


Mach Number 
Sir, 

I have been reading The 
Competition Master for nearly 
eight months now, and have 
found each issue very useful 
and informative. 

You have explained Mach 
Number in the answers you 
have given to Readers’ Questions 
in the May issue of the maga¬ 
zine. For the benefit of the 
readers of this journal, I would 


like to clarify the concept 
further. 

Mach Number is the ratio 
of characteristic velocity (of 
aeroplanes, bullets etc.) to 
the velocity of sound in a parti¬ 
cular medium. In the case of 
aeroplanes moving at or near 
the velocity of sound, Mach 
Number gains added importance. 

As the density of air varies 
at various heights, the velo¬ 
city at which sound can travel 
also varies at different heights 
(as it depends upon the density 
of the medium through which 
It travels). Mach Number 
is a pure number and it is 
wrong to say that Mach-1 is 
equal to 660 m.p.h. at a height 
of 40,000 feet. 

The proper way to put it 
would be : Mach-1 represents 
velocity of an aeroplaflc equal 
to the velocity of sound at that 
particular height. Depending 
upon the Mach No., speeds 
cim be cateogori.sed as follows: 

Subsonic: Mach No. 
range 0.4 to 1.0. 

Transonic : Mac h No. 
slightly less to sli¬ 
ghtly greater than 
unity. 

Supersonic : Mac h No. 
greater than Mach-1 
but less than Mach-3. 

Hypersonic : Mach No. 
exceeding Mach-4. 

New Delhi G. P. Singh 

China & Vietnam 
Sir, 

While discussing Nixon’s 
China visit in the April issue 
of The Competition Master, 
you have wrongly said that 
U.S. concessions over Taiwan 
had Dcen reciprocated with some 
Chinese quid pro quo on Viet¬ 
nam. Actually the Chinese 
support the seven point demand 
of the Provisional Revolution¬ 
ary Government (P.R.G.) of 
South Vietnam. The two 
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basic points in the demand are 
supported by the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam in their 
8-point programme. The Chi¬ 
nese firmly support this 8- 
paint plan which demands 
U.S. troop withdrawals. 

Chandigarh Vinod Kumar 

{We have said "it can be 
safely presumed that 
U.S. concessions over Tai¬ 
wan have been reciprocated 
...” We must confess 
we are not as sure of the 
stand China h a s really 
taken as Mr. Vinod Kumar 
appears to be. —Ed.) 


Somethiog Done 

Sir, 

Recently I was selected as 
an Assistant through the UPSC. 
1 appeared in this examination 
in June, 1971. lam very thank¬ 
ful to you as the Competition 
Master helped me to a very 
great extent m preparing for the 
examination. 1 have found the 
Competition Master the best 
magazine to help those pre¬ 
paring for competitive examina¬ 
tions. 

Palwal Om Parkash Paiiuja 

{Congratulations on your 
success. —Ed.) 


such as the names of the Prim6 
Ministers and Presidents of 
these states will also be greatly 
appreciated. 

Dilip Sinha 


A.S.C. 

Sir, 

Kindly refer to the Compe¬ 
tition Master issue dated Feb- 
ruary, 1972. Under “Abbrevia¬ 
tions , against A.S.C., instead 
ol “Army Supply Corps” it 
should be ‘Army .Service Corps’. 

'^ gra - 1. Harnam Singh 


Manipur Legislature 
Sir, 

I'he party position in the 
Manipur Vidhan Sabha as 
given on page 652 i; the May 
1972 issue of your esteemed 
monthly is incorrect. The 
actual position is Congress—17; 
Cong.(O)-1. CPI~5, SP—3, 
other parties--18 and Inde¬ 
pendents—16. 

It may also be noted that 
the United Legislature coali¬ 
tion which formed a non-Cong- 
ress govcrnnient in the state is 
led by the Manipur People’s 
Party, a militant “State” party 
established as late as 1969. 

Imphal Nigombam Angou 

A.svagiioslia 

Sir, 

1 am a regular reader of 
your journal. It is very helpful 
to me. The Intelligence Test in 
it is very useful. Kindly 
publish it in every issue I am 
sure it will be liked by most 
of the readers. 

In your November, 1971 
issue, you said that Asvaghosha’s 
main contribution was in the 
field of Buddhist philosophy. 
But he was actually a poet, not 
a philosopher. 

Muzaffarpur Hrishikesh 


Simon Kuznets 
Sir. 

In the March, 1972 issue 
of the Competition Master, I 
was glad to read Simon 
Kuznets: Economist of the Year 
by Shri C’.S. Prasad. 1 thank 
you as well as the learned 
author of the article for making 
available to me this useful in¬ 
formation. But I feci that the 
author should have tried to 
give a more clear picture of the 
works of Dr. Ku/ncts. Some 
elaboration of the eminent 
economist’s theories along with 
data and diagrams would have 
served to make the article much 
more interesting and useful. 

Calcutta-! Jagannath Singh 

(AVuv that your interest has 
been aroicsed, we arc .sure you 
will have no difficulty in digg¬ 
ing up material of the type 
you require. - Ed.) 

Map of Africa 
Sir, 

In view of tJie rapid political 
changes in the Africa, all maps 
of the continent have become 
obsolete. I shall be grateful if 
you publish the latest political 
map of Africa, showing the 
new-born states and their 
capitals in your esteemed jour¬ 
nal. Some more information. 


Points from Letters 

S. Uma Ayyar : CM should 
also cover all-India examina¬ 
tions besides those conducted 
by the UPSC - c.^.. State Bank 
ot India, Reserve Bank. L.l.C. 
etc. 

Saiisb Kumar S i n g a I ; 

You should also publish im¬ 
portant decisions handed down 
by the Supreme Court. 

Dadu Kam Shukia : Please 
increase the number of pages 
and publish more articles. 

Sanjib Kr. Ghosb, Vinod 
Kumar Kapur : Sports news 
should be given in detail. We 
should also have something 
about English literature. 

Sahib Singh Ahlawat: 
Please publi.sJi a news-diary of 
the month in every issue. 

Asis Kumar Datta ; Kindly 
resume publication of Geneial 
Knowledge 

{We are extremely thankful 
to our esteemed readers 
Jor the .suggestions they 
have sent us. If we cannot 
implement some of them, 
it is entirely due to our own 
limitations. —Ed.) 
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READitrs* 

coy© 

IJ.S. Attitude Towards India-Ill 


[This is the last batch of 
readers' views nr are publishing 
on U.S. Attitude Towards 
India. And wr have by no 
means been able to publish 
all that we r c c c i v e d. 
Our apologies to those whose 
efforts have not found space 
in t h i s forum. ITe assure 
them it wa.v only for lack of 
space. H’c have once again 
to request the participants to 
abide by the rules of the game 
i.e., {i) n o t more than 150 
to 200 words {it) write on one 
.side of the paper only leaving 
sufficient margin, and w /' t It 
double spacing {Hi) the script 
should he type-written as jar as 
possible. 

The subject jar the next 
meeting of the Club is Changes 
Required in The Existing Edu¬ 
cational System in India. 

—Editor] 


A Close Ail) of Pakistan 

Ever since it became a close 
ally of Pakistan, the U.S.A. 
has been taking a one-sided 
view of the developments and 
realities in South Asia. 
This was brought out very clear¬ 
ly w'hen ■ India and Pakistan 
came into clash with each other 
for the fourth time in the last 
twenty five years in December, 
1971. For more than t e n 
long months, while the crisis 
was building up, the U.S.A. 
kept mum. President Nixon’s 
administration has not to this 
day said a word to condemn the 
brutal repression launched 
by the Pakistan army in what 
is now Bangladesh. All the 


appeals made by India (which 
was being increasingly over¬ 
burdened with a growing in¬ 
flux of refugees) fell on deaf 
years. When the war broke 
out, the U.S.A. not only tried 
to brand India as the aggres¬ 
sor but also indulged in armed 
black-mail by sending i t s 
seventh fleet to the Bay of 
Bengal. The disclosures subse¬ 
quently made by U.S. column¬ 
ist Jack Anderson threw in¬ 
teresting light on the way the 
Nixon Administration had 
been bending over backward 
to create a situation favourable 
to Pakistan. The joint commu¬ 
nique issued in Peking after 
Mr. Nixon had met the Chinese 
leaders contained highly parti¬ 
san, objectionable and provo¬ 
cative references to the so-called 
Kashmir problem. 

No wonder we find Indo- 
U..S. relations at a low ebb just 
now, though there is no person¬ 
al ill-will against the Ameri¬ 
cans in India. 

RfVVi Mohan 
Chowk Mori Gate, 
Feitvepore City 


Supporter of Dictatorships 

How the U.S.A. reacted to 
developments in the Indian 
sub-continent last year is too 
well-known to need any reca¬ 
pitulation. But the attitude 
it adopted and the policies it 
has been pursuing of late 
should serve to make at least 
one thing clear. For a long 
time we have been misled by the 
U S.A.’s claims that it is the 


biggest supporter of democracy 
in the world. But now wc should 
have no hesitation in saying 
that it IS tlie biggest supporter 
of m 1 1 i t a r y dictatorships - 
whether in Victnan'i or in Pak¬ 
istan, and thus a great enemy 
of freedom. 

Saroj Kumar Vurma 
Red House Compound, 
Gaya 


Nixon’s Anger 

It is natural than an aid- 
giver should expect s o m e- 
thing fiom the recipient of that 
aid. The U.S.A. has played an 
important role in the build¬ 
ing up of modern India. But 
is it necessary that on that 
account we should sell our soul 
to that country ? At the back 
of Mr. Nixon’s anger with 
New Delhi was the hurt arro¬ 
gance of conscious charity. 
And Mr, Nixon has not stopped 
trying to pressurise India. 
Tricky Dick has learnt nothing 
from the Indo-Pak conflict 
of 1971. Even now he makes 
normalisation of relations 
with India conditional on India’s 
“interest in maintaining balanced 
relation.ship with a 11 major 
powers.’’ He has also sounded 
a warning saying that Washing¬ 
ton is carefully watching “the 
posture that South Asia’s 
most powerful country now 
adopts towards its nci^bours 
on the sub-continen t.” 
It is amusing to find Mr. Nixon 
arrogating to himself the pre¬ 
rogative of judsing India 
while he is himself sinking iteep- 
er and deeper into the bloody 
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niire of Vietnam, 

Jagjit Singh 
376/15, Jacumpura, Gurgaon 


The Deterioration 

Deterioration in 1 n d o- 
U.S. relations started in the 
beginning of 197J when India 
ordered the closure of U.S. 
cultural centres in India. An¬ 
other irritant which had aggra¬ 
vated the situation was Madame 
Binh’s being invited to India. 
The U.S.A. has also never liked 
the policy adopted by India 
towards the conflicts in Vietnam 
a Ji d West Asia. On these 
issues, India’s policy has been 
in tunc with that of the Soviet 
Union. The U.S.A. expres¬ 
sed its displeasure by lifting the 
embargo on supply of armaments 
to Pakistan. Finally. Mrs. 
Indira Gartdhi turned’down an 
invitation from President Nixon 
to attend a White House dinner 
while she happened to be in 
New York to attend the Silver 
Jubilee celebrations of the 
U.N.O. More recently, the 
U.S.A. gravely impaired its 
image in India by the partisan 
attitude it adopted in relation 
to the Indo-Pak crisis of 1971. 
There is hardly any prospect of 
Indo-U.S. relations being im¬ 
proved unless the changed 
realities in the sub-continent 
arc accepted by Washington. 

N. Ganush 
IT year B.Com., Badruka 
College, Hyderabad (A.P.) 


Fear of Soviet Union 

For a long time, it has 
been the policy of the U.S.A. 
to build up Pakistan militarily 
so that it could serve as a counter¬ 
weight to India in the South 
Asian region. What was 
worrying Mr. Nixon most 
while the Indo-Pak conflict 
of 1971 was raging was the fear 
of Russia strengthening i t s 
foothold in the sub-continent, 
Mr. Nixon was anxious to 


save Pakistan because had Pak¬ 
istan disintegrated, it would 
have ruined Mr. Nixon’s plans 
for arriving at an understand¬ 
ing with Communist China. 

It was mainly these fears 
which goaded Mr. Nixon into 
adopting a ho.stile attitude 
towards India. But in the 
changed situation, even a 
blockhead like Mr. Nixon 
should be able to sec clearly 
that he can no longer take India 
for granted. M i s anti-India 
postures have been severely 
criticised m his own country 
also. 

Shah.inpra Kumar Pandly 
State Bank of India, 
P. Road, Kanpur 


Cold War Against India 

U.S. attitude towards India 
has been rightly described by 
an Indian military specialist 
as “cold war” waged by the 
White House against democratic 
India. The American Presi¬ 
dent and his brilliant national 
security adviser self-righteously 
held India responsible for the 
outbreak of hostilities between 
India and Pakistan in Decem¬ 
ber, 1971. But whatever stand 
was taken by the Nixon Ad¬ 
ministration, the people of the 
U.S A. did not fail to see the 
realities. The Americans reali¬ 
sed that Mr. Nixon had done 
irreparable damage to Jndo- 
U.S. relations by his myopic and 
partisan attitude towards 
South Asia. 

R ajinder Park ash 
14, Jangpura Road, 
New Delhi-14 


A Blessing for India 

The U.S. government was 
never happy with India’s policy 
of non-alignment. Amciicaii 
statesmen made several attempts 
to make this country renounce 
that policy. When they failed 
to win India’s allegiance as a 
client state, they turned towards 


Pakistan. The latter was an 
easy prey because it tacked a 
democratic system and was 
governed by a military- 
bureaucratic-feudalist complex 
keen to remain in power at all 
costs. The U.S.A. helped 
Pakistan in building up its 
military strength and encour¬ 
aged it to maintain an attitude 
of perpetual hostility towards 
India. This policy was adop¬ 
ted to prevent India becoming 
economically or politically 
strong. The same sort of in¬ 
spiration was at tJic back of 
Mr. Nixon\s policies in Decem¬ 
ber, 1971. 

Mr Nixon has stopped 
U.S. aid to India because 
India is not prepared to be 
brow-beaten by him. He has 
done it in anger to hurt India 
and her development effort. 
But looking to the way India’s 
leadership has reacted to the 
punitive steps taken by Washing¬ 
ton, stoppage of U.S. aid to 
India may prove to be a blessing 
if it can inspire us to make more 
strenuous efforts to achieve 
self-reliance. 

Ashish Kumar Da.s-Gupta 
Sahibganj, Bihar 


U.S. Stands for Oppression 

U.S. attitude towards India 
in recent months has brought 
relations between these two 
countries to the breaking point. 
The whole-hearted support 
extended by Presiilcnt Nixon 
to Pakistan, h i s complete 
indilference to the refugee 
problem India had to face and 
his attempts' to blame Indtaf 
as the aggressor in the U.N.O.' 
and elsewhere have made the 
people of India believe that by 
virtue of its economic and 
political strength, the U.S A. 
wants to force its decisions on 
India 

In the Vietnam war, India has 
supported the cause of the 
oppressed people and has been 
constantly urging the U.S.A. 
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to stop bombing them. As 
against this, Pakistan has not 
uttered a word in condemnation 
of U.S.A. It has for long been 
an ally of U.S.A. In 1954 
U.S.A. had signed a military 
aid pact with it. The U.S.A. 
was also allowed by Pakistan to 
have a spying base in Peshawar. 
All these factors contributed 
to a shift in U S. foreign policy 
in favour of Pakistan iind 
against India. 

The economic loss which 
India might have suffered on 
account of stoppage of U.S. 
aid to India has been more than 
compensated by the self-confi¬ 
dence which the people of India 
have gained. U.S. attitude 
towards India is definitely 
going to be against American 
interests in this sub-continent. 
By approving the actions of the 
military dictators of Islamabad, 
President Nixon has once again 
proved that the U.S. A. stands for 
‘oppression’ and ‘suppression’ 
and not for liberty and freedom. 
As far as its political aims are 
concerned, it is definitely in¬ 
terested in preventing the spread 
of communism. But by adopt¬ 
ing an anti-India posture it 
has lost a great friend which 
might have proved the greatest 
obstacle to the spread of com¬ 
munism in Asia. President 
Nixon cannot also escape the 
charge that liis irrational atti¬ 
tude towards India had an 
important role to play in the 
conclusion of a treaty between 
India and the U.S.S.R. 

Vinay Kumar Puri 
Department of Economics, 
University of Allahabad, 
Allahabad 

A Passing Interlude 

In its national struggle 
for freedom, India drew a lot 
of inspiration from the U.S.A.’s 
traditions of democracy. The 
sense of shock at the progres¬ 
sive deterioration of relations 
between the two bi^est demo¬ 
cracies of the world bears ample 


testimony to the fact that both 
have valued each other’s regard 
and friendship • in the past. 
The deterioration set in only 
after the U.S.A., emerging as a 
superpower after the second 
world war, began to show con- 
c e r n for balance of power. 
Pakistan fitted belter in the 
framework of the U.S.A.’s 
policy of containment of com¬ 
munism, and has always been 
looked upon by the policy¬ 
makers in Washington as being 
more important to the national 
self-interest of the U.S.A. than 
India. Over the years, this 
attitude became ingraincil as 
second nature—so much so 
that Nixon and his advisers 
failed to evaluate properly the 
ju.st struggle for self-determina¬ 
tion launched by the people of 
Bangladesh, and the pressures 
to which India was being sub¬ 
jected in the process. On 
the other hand. Nixon went to 
the extent of accusing India 
as the aggressor. But recently, 
the N X o n Administration 
has shown some appreciation 
of the changed realities in the 
sub-continent by recognising 
Bangladesh. With this, it can 
be expected that it may in due 
course take the initiative for 
normalising relations with India. 

Nil K. StNHA 
NI6/94-B Binaika Kolhna, 
Varanasi-1 


Hostile 

For nearly twenty years, the 
U.S.A. has been consistently 
following a policy of maintain¬ 
ing artificial parity between 
India and Pakistan. It has 
been aimed, not so much at 
containing India as at aborting 
the rise of India as a majorpower, 
because the U.S.A, has al¬ 
ways known that a strong 
India would be nobody’s 
stooge. The economic a i d 
being disbursed by the U.S.A. 
is a good thing but it has often 
had a corrosive effect on the 
donors as also on tho^ at the 


receiving end. The U.S.A. 
has sought to use this aid as an 
instrument for gaining “lever¬ 
age” in the capitals of under¬ 
developed countries. But 
when India refused to be bul¬ 
lied in that manner, it made the 
President of the most powerful 
nation on earth mad with anger. 
Fuel was added to the fire by 
the Indo-Sovict treaty. The 
Americans believe that by sign¬ 
ing this treaty, India has aligned 
herself on the side of the Soviet 
Union, it will obviously 
take a very long time to repair 
the damage that Nixon and his 
advisers have done to Indo- 
U.S. relations. 

Prkm Kumar 
29, S.B.I. Officers Colony, 
Garch Road, Mcerut-2 


A Half-Wit and a Rasputin 

The deterioration at pre¬ 
sent noticeable in Indo-U.S. 
relations is the handiwork of 
a half-wit who has somehow 
gained access to the most power¬ 
ful olficc in the world and his 
evil genius who fills the role 
of Rasputin, at the White Lie 
House. It is a sad commentary 
on the state of democracy in 
the land of Abraham Lincoln 
that these men can defy public 
opinion expressed through the 
press and the Congress with 
impunity. They can tell brazen¬ 
faced lies, practise deception on 
a grand scale, and get away with 
it. India has rightly treated 
these dubious characters with 
the contempt they deserve. 
Nothing short of a global cata¬ 
strophe—a nuclear global war— 
will serve to deflate these up¬ 
starts and make them realize 
that people living in Vietnam, 
the Arab countries, and India 
are also as good—even better— 
hunfan beings than they them¬ 
selves happen to be. They 
have got in their hands more 
power than they can be safely 
entrusted with. ^ 

Meenakshi Raja 
Mount Road, Madr^ 
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l^uesuons 

ANSWERED 

Shadow Cabini-t—Senatorial Courtesy—State Governors’ 
Privileges—States in the U.S.A.— Black Money—The Korean War- 
Largest AND Smallest States in India—Territorial Army—Pulit¬ 
zer Prizes —Ho Chi Minh - Marijuana—Shintoism—Pakhtoons^— 
Hormones—Pakistan’s Constitution—Prime Ministers or India. 


R.K. Subba, Tczpur 

Q. What is ; (i) Shadow 
Cabinet, (//) Cabinet Dictator¬ 
ship, and (m) Senatorial 
Courtesy. 

Ans. (/) Shadow Cabinet: 
is a team of men chosen by the 
opposition parly in a parlia¬ 
mentary democracy to keep 
a watch on how the various 
portfolios are handled by the 
party in power. The shadow 
cabinet keeps ready to assume 
office in the event of the party 
in power being defeated in the 
legislature and thus made to 
relinquish power. Tlie shadow- 
cabinet is a well-established 
institution in the United King¬ 
dom which has a two-party 
system. 

(n) Cabinet Dictatorship : 
is not a familiar or current 
term. It could mean rule by 
an inner coterie consisting of 
members of the cabinet, parti¬ 
cularly when they are not keep¬ 
ing other members of their 
party in touch with decision¬ 
making. 

(ill) Senatorial Courtesy: 
Before the U.S. President 
nominates a person to a federal 
post in a state, e.g, a federal 
district judge, a district attor¬ 
ney or a customs official, in 
the ordinary course, he is re¬ 
quired to consult the Senator 
or Senators of his party from 


that state. In case of a di(Te¬ 
rence of opinion, the Presi- 
dejit goes by the preference 
of tlie senior Senator. This 
unwritten agreement is known 
as senatorial courtesy. 

Subas Chandra Mukharjec, 
Bhubaneswar 

0. Is there any provision 
in India’s Constitution for leave 
being sanctioned to the Governor 
of a state? If so, in what 
circumstances and according 
to which terms and conditions? 

Ans. State Governor’s 
Privileges : The emoluments, 
allowances and privileges to 
which a State Governor in India 
is entitled are referred to in 
Article 158 of india's Consti¬ 
tution. The Article further 
refers to the Second Scliedule 
wherein it is said that a State 
Governor would be entitled 
to the same privileges to which 
Governors of the correspond¬ 
ing Provinces were entitled 
immediately before the commen¬ 
cement of the Constitution of 
free India i.e., in the British 
period. 

According to an editorial 
note recently published in the 
Hindustan Times (April 27), 
“Governors, like the Presi¬ 
dent of India, are Heads of 
State and like Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters, are not subject to terms 


and conditions of service that 
prescribe a fixed period of 
earned leave.” TJic n e w s- 
paper w a s commenting on 
Mr S, S. D ha wan, cx-Gov- 
ernor of West Bengal having 
been allowed to proceed on 
8 months’ leave after putting 
in a little over two years’ ser¬ 
vice, Dr. S.S. Ansari, ex- 
Governor of Orissa having been 
allowed 10 months’ leave after 
32 months’ service, and the 
Maharaja of Mysore having at 
one lime been allowed 15 
months’ leave while he was serv¬ 
ing as the Governor of Mysore. 

Uina, Ghaziabad 

Q. Mow many states are 
there in tlie U.S.A. at present. 

Ans. States in the U.S.A. : 
At present the U.S.A. has 
50 States besides the Di.strict 
of Columbia (which is the seat 
of the U.S. government). 

B. Sangkhuma, SJi i.M o nj^ 

Q. What is meiS8^^-tl»- 
terra “Black money” ? 

Ans. Black Money : means 
money unaccounied for in the 
books, giving rise to the pre¬ 
sumption that it has been ille¬ 
gally accumulated. 

Sudhir Kumar Pandey, Lucknow 

Q. Kindly explain the 
causes of surrender by the 
dacolts of the Chambal Valley. 
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Ans. Please read “Miracle 
of Chambal Valley” by Spec¬ 
tator in this issue. 

Leslie M. John, 99 APO 

Q. Where and when was 
the Korean War fooght ? What 
were its main causes ? 

Ans. The Korean War : At 
the time world war II started, 
Korea was under Japanese 
occupation. After Japan had 
been defeated in the war, its 
forces in Korea surrendered 
to the Russians north of the 
38th degree of latitude (38th 
Parallel) and to the U.S. troops 
sooth of that line. Gradually, 
the 38th Parallel became a 
political boundary separating 
the Soviet and American occu- 

E ation zones. In 1947, the 
I.N.O. appointed the U.N. 
Temporary Commission on 
Korea to organize elections in 
both zones in order that an 
independent Korean govern¬ 
ment may be established. The 
Commission was not, however, 
allowed to enter the northern 
zone. Elections were held in 
the South, and on August 15, 
1948, the U.N. officially estab¬ 
lished the Republic of Korea 
which it recognised as the only 
legitimate Government of Korea 
with the seat of government at 
Seoul. The Soviet Union, 
however, described U.N. 
action as illegal and in Sept¬ 
ember 1948 formally recognised 
the Democratic People’s Re¬ 
public of Korea with Pyong¬ 
yang as the capital. 

.. With each of the two govern- 
Saehti^^ffiiniing to be the only 
leptimate government of Ko¬ 
rea, a clash was inevitable and 
it came in June 1950 when there 
were large-scale violations 
of the border from both sides. 
The forces of North Korea 
were later (November, 1950) 
joined by the Chinese. The 
conflict continued upto July 
1953 when it ended without a 
definite conclusion having 
been reached. 


Rabindra Narayao Mishra, 
Arcr DIh 

Q. What are (/) DMZ, 
and (//) N.L.F. ? 

Ans. (/) D.M.Z.: means 
“demilitarized zone” (between 
South and North Vietnam). 

(a) N.L.F. : s t a n d s for 
National Liberation Front, 
operating in South Vietnam 
against the Americans. 

S. Jawaid Irfan, Aligarh 

Q. Which Indian State 
is the largest and which is the 
smallest. 

Ans. The State with the 
largest area in India is Madhya 
Pradesh and the State with 
the biggest population in the 
country is Uttar Pradesh. 

The Indian State with the 
smallest area is Tripura, 
whereas Nagaland has the 
smallest population. 

Q. What are the limits of 
territorial waters fixed accord¬ 
ing to international law ? 

Ans. Territorial Waters: 

Although attempts have been 
made to codify international 
law on territorial waters, it 
has not been found possible 
to enforce a universally accep¬ 
table limit. There is, however, 
agreement on the point that 
every state is entitled to a mini¬ 
mum of three nautical miles 
or 3.45 land miles. States 
can also claim limited juris¬ 
diction (not territorial rights) 
6 to 12 miles beyond terri¬ 
torial waters for enforcement 
of customs and sanitary regula¬ 
tions as also for protection of 
fishing rights or for security 
reasons. 

Bhagwan Dass, New Delhi 

Q. What is the per capita 
Income in India ? What is 
the country’s population accord¬ 
ing to the 1971 census ? 

Ai». The per c^ta in- 
eome in India is said to be 


Rs. 589 per year. According 
to the 1971 census, the popula¬ 
tion of India is 54,69,55,945. 

G. Devedan Pushpa Raj, 
Bangalore 

Q. Why was Germany 
divided into two parts. Which 
were the countries responsi¬ 
ble for the division ? 

Ans. As in the case of 
Korea (see above) Germany 
too was divided as a result of 
the tug of war between the 
Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 
to carve the post-war world 
into their spheres of influence. 

Nikhil De, Shillong 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about (/) Pulitzer 
Prize, (n) Ho C h i-M i n h, 
(m) Marijuana, (j'l’) Shintoism. 

Ans. (/■) Pulitzer Prizes: 
are given away annually by the 
Columbia University’s Gradu¬ 
ate School of Journalism in 
the U.S.A. The prizes were 
instituted by Joseph Pulitzer, 
a Hungai'ian-born U.S. news¬ 
paper proprietor. These are 
awarded for meritorious work 
in the spheres of literature, 
drama, music and journalism. 

(//) Ho Chi-Minh : was 
President of the Democratie 
Republic of Vietnam (North 
Vietnam) from August 16, 
1945 till his death. Born 
in 1890, he was the son of a 
minor official. He won 
world-wide respect as the 
leader of a small nation which 
has been defying mighty world 
powers for nearly three decades 
now. He died on September 
3, 1969. 

(Hi) Marijaana : is the 
English name of what we in 
In^Iia know as bhang. It is 
obtained from the top leaves 
and flowers of the hemp plant 
{cannabis saliva). The use 
of the drug can cause physical ^ 
and psychic manifestations 
like excess hunger, craving 
for sweets, talkativeness, 
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Menial confusion, depression, 
delusions etc. 

(iv) Shintoism : is primari¬ 
ly a system of nature and 
ancestor-worship. It is the 
indigenous religious cult of 
Japan. There is no theoreti¬ 
cal systematization of Shinto 
beliefs, but Shintoism has 
nonetheless preserved its spi¬ 
rit for ages. In the modern 
age it is used as an instru¬ 
ment of promoting a sense of 
Japanese nationalism which 
outsiders often look upon as 
synonymous with militaris¬ 
tic chauvinism. 

A.K. Dhar, Shillong 

Q. In the March issue 
of CA/, in the special feature 
on Pakistan After the ^ iVar, 
you have mark^ a portion of 
the map of Pakistan as area 
claimed ' by the ’ Pakhtoons. 
Who are these Pakhtoons ? 


Aos. Hormones: are 
internal secretions or natu¬ 
ral organic substances which 
regulate growth, metabolism 
and other functions of an or¬ 
ganism. There are many 
types of hormones and their 
study is known as endocrino¬ 
logy. 

Q. For how long is the 
interim constitution of Pak¬ 
istan going to remain in force? 

Ans. Pakistan’s C o n s t i- 
tutioo : According to present 
indications, the interim consti¬ 
tution approved by the inaugu¬ 
ral session of the National 
Assembly of Pakistan would 
remain in force upto August 
this year. By that time a spe- 
c i a 1 drafting committee is 
expected to conclude its delibe¬ 
rations and finalize recommend¬ 
ations for a permanent con¬ 
stitutional frame-work for the 
country. 


in ills own riglit, eadii one/dt4'! 
his best for the country in his 
own style of functioning. Both 
of them were great sons of 
India, and it would be in bad 
taste to say this one was greater 
than the other one. 

Q. Was Jawaharlal Nehru 
awarded the Bharat Ratna ? 

Ans. Yes. He got the 
award in 1955. 


FRESH OPPORTUNITY 

Indian Military Academy 
F.xamination 

{1th November, 1972) 

Age Limits : Candidates 
must have been born 
not earlier than 2nd July, 
1952 and not later than 
1st July, 1955. Age limits 
can in no case be relaxed. 

Qualifications : Inter- 


Ans. Pakhtoons: or 
Pathans are people inhabiting 
the North Western Frontier 
Province, and parts of the 
Baluchistan province of Pak¬ 
istan. Their language is Pash¬ 
to which is spoken by nearly 
12 million people. 

S. Thlrumoolanathan, 

Puvalur 

Q. Who is the Union Mini¬ 
ster of Education ? 


P.N. Bhattacharya, Patna 

Q. Give in brief the out¬ 
lines of the fifth five-year 
plan of India. 

Ans. You will have to 
wait till the Planning Com¬ 
mission has finalized those 
outlines. 

Dalip Kumar Das, Vanivibar, 
Orissa 

Q. India has bad three 


Ans. Professor N u r u 1 
Hasan is looking after the 
Education portfolio in the 
Centre. 


Prime Ministers so far. Which 
one of them has the most 
impressive record of achieve¬ 
ments ? 


Q. Which countries have 
not yet recognised Bangladesh ? 

Ans. More than sixty 
countries have formally recog¬ 
nised Bangladesh. P r o m i- 
nent among those who have 
not yet reconciled themselves 
with its reality are the People’s 
Republic of China and the Arab 
countries. 

Manmohan Pal Sharma, 
Jammu 


Ans. Comparisons like 
this are misleading. A per¬ 
son occupying the high office 
of the Prime Minister of India 
has to guide the country in 
circumstances prevailing at 
the time he or she holds the 
reins of office. And these 
circumstances arc never the 
same. As Mrs. Gandhi said 
the other day, we can choose 
her finest hour only after she 
has had her innings. As for 
the two who preceded her, 


mediate or equivalent. 
Applications from candidates 
who have appeared or intend 
to appear at intermediate 
or equivalent examination 
acceptable provisionally. 

Full Particulars & Ap¬ 
plication Forms: Obtain¬ 
able from Secretary, Union 
Public .Service Commission, 
Dholpur House, New Delhi- 
11, by remitting Re. 1/- 
by M.O. or on cash payment 
at the counter in the Com¬ 
mission’s office. 

Full particulars and ap¬ 
plication forms can also be 
obtained free from the near¬ 
est Recruiting Office/Mili¬ 
tary Area/Sub 
or N.C.C. Units 

Last Date : Completed 
applications must reach 
Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission by 12th June, 1972 
(26th June, 1972 for candi¬ 
dates residing abroad and 
in the Andaman & Nicobar, 
Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi islands). 



Q. What are bwinones ? each one of them was great 
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Appointments Etc. 


APPOINTMENTS ETC. 

Suant Hayri Urgupio : ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister of Tur¬ 
key. 

Aboud Jumbc ; appointed 
Vice-President of Tanzania vice 
Sheikh Abid Karume assassi¬ 
nated on April 7, 1972. 

G. Murahari : elected De¬ 
puty Chairman of the Rajya 
Sabha in India’s Parliament. 

Owart-Sutniiwart-Narucput: 
appointed Ambassador of Thai¬ 
land in India. 

Virasat Ali Qidwai : India’s 
Ambassador to Kuwait, con¬ 
currently accredited as India’s 
Ambassador to Qatar. 

Hari Narain, Dr. : has 
taken over as the Surveyor 
General of India from Brigadier 
J.S, Paintal retired. 

James Samuel Raj : appoin¬ 
ted Chairman of the Unit Trust 
of India vice R.S. Bhatt retired. 

G. Ramachandra: appointed 
Chairman of tlie Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission. 

S. Kanganathan : formerly 
Comptroller and Auditor Gene¬ 
ral of India appointed Chair¬ 
man of Indian Red Cross Society 
for 1972-73. 

Kidar Nath Safani: leader 
of the Jana Sangh in Delhi 
Corporation, elected Mayor of 
Delhi. 

R.U jyiiiilick, Brig.; ap- 
Commandant 
oi the Army Education Corps 
vice Brigadier S.J. Mukjuid 
retired. 

Shauti Priya Mukherjee : 
appointed Lieutenant Governor 
of the Union Territory of 
Mizoram. 

Jogindcr Singh : nominated 
Governor of Rajasthan to take 
over from S. Hukam Singh 
when the latter retires. 


Gul Hasan, Lt. Gen.: Pakis¬ 
tan’s retired Chief of Army 
Staff appointed that country’s 
Ambassador to Austria. 

Abdur Rahim Khan, Air 
Marshal ; Pakistan’s retired 
Chief of Air Staff appointed that 
country’s Ambassador to Spain. 

Iqbai A. Akhund : appoint¬ 
ed Pakistan’s permanent repre¬ 
sentative at the U.N.O. vice 
Agha Shahi. 

Mumtaz Daiiltana : named 
Pakistan’s Ambassador to Bri¬ 
tain. 

Abdni Qayyum Khan: Presi¬ 
dent of the Qayyum Muslim 
League in Pakistan has accepted 
office as the Home Minister in 
Mr. Bhutto’s cabinet. 

Agha Shahi: appointed 
Pakistan’s Ambassador to 
China. 

BANGLADESH 

Hossain Ali : appointed 
High Commissioner of Bangla¬ 
desh in Australia. 

Mustafizur Rchman ; ap¬ 
pointed Bangladesh Ambassador 
to Nepal. 

Badrul Islam : appointed 
Bangladesh Ambassador in 
Poland. 

J.L. Alien : appointed Aus¬ 
tralian High Commissioner in 
Bangladesh. 

DIED 

Mohd. Ismail: President of 
the Indian Union Muslim 
League. 

Moiid. Fakbruddin Ahmed : 
President of Jamiat-ul-Ulemai- 
Hind. 

Yasunari Kawabata : Japa¬ 
nese Nobel-laureate in litera¬ 
ture (1968). 

P.V. Kane, Dr. ; Bharat 
Ratna, famous Sanskrit scholar 
and Indologist. 

Jehangir Ghandy : Padma 


bhushan, well-known Indiah 
industri^ist. 

Sheikh Abid Karnme : Vice- 
President of Tanzania (assassi¬ 
nated). 

Kwame Nkrumah : One¬ 
time President of Ghana. 

Jamini Roy : famous Indian 
painter. 

Shah Abdul Hamid; Speaker 
of Bangladesh Constituent 
Assembly. 

B.M.Kaul.LL Gen.: Retired 
Indian Army Officer, author of 
The Untold Story. 

D. Sanjivayya: President of 
the Indian National Congress. 

EXPECTED ESSAY 

{Contd. from page 688) 

opportunities, reduction in 
inequalities of wealth and 
opportunity and ' increased 
self-reliance for the country 
as a whole. 

The aims are very laudable 
but the way in which these can 
be achieved are by no means 
clear as yet. All that is clear 
so far is that in order to 
secure economic growth with 
.social justice, conventional 
economic wisdom has to be 
discarded. But nobody is 
sure what is going to take its 
place. The evolution of a new 
and workable model will re¬ 
quire considerable economic 
and political skill. Even 
after that, it may assume a 
final shape only after a long 
process of trial and error. 
But at least one thing is certain. 
Jn all circumstances, a neces¬ 
sary pre-condition for bring¬ 
ing about tlie desired change 
would be the imposition of ruth¬ 
less economic discipline and 
relentless opposition to lobbies 
of* vested interests resisting 
social change, however power¬ 
ful they may be. A country 
which finds it impossible to 
meet these conditions may well , 
forget about economic growth 
with social justice. 
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^ietmam Today 



— Background 
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VIETNAM TODAY 

President Nixon*s decision to mine the approaches to all seaports of 
North Vietnam announced on May 8, 1972 betrayed desperation •bordering on 
madness which could well push the world into a third global war. It was des¬ 
cribed as the gravest act of escalation ever since the U.S.A, got involved in 
Indo-China. The whole world watches with bated breath as the rumblings of 


a fresh eruption becon. 
a David and a Goliath 

Background 

The frontiers of Vietnam 
as we know them today were 
first defined by the national¬ 
ist guerilla forces known as 
the Vietminh who took over 
from the Japanese in 1945 
when the latter, defeated in 
World War 11, were in retreat 
from French Indo-China 
which they had over-run 
three years earlier. It was 
in August, 1945 that the Viet¬ 
minh forces led by Ho Chi 
Minh proclaimed the Repub¬ 
lic of Vietnam which included 
Tonkin (North Vietnam), 
Annam (Central Vietnam) 
and Cochin-China (South 
Vietnam) with Hanoi as its 
capital, and Ho-Chi Minh as 
President and Prime Minister. 

After the rout of the Japa¬ 
nese, the French tried to stage 
a come-back. With the help 
of British and American forces, 
they cleared the country of 
the Japanese army, and esta¬ 
blished a foothold in Cochin- 
China (the fertile Mekong 
delta). They even tried to 
^ achieve jeconciliation with 
PQiliai*ryhiinh by recognising 
the ‘V«^ublic of Vietnam as 
a “free state within the Indo- 
Chinese Federation”, but 
their reluctance to allow the 
rubber and rice-rich Cochin- 
China to remain a part of the 
Republic led to full-scale 
hostilities 'breaking out bet¬ 
ween them and the Vietminli. 

While the fighting was 

f o i n g on, . in December 
949, the French made a charatp- 
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audible in this twentieth century 


tcristically colonialist move. 
They installed Bao Dai, the 
Emperor of Annam (who had 
been dethroned by the Viet¬ 
minh in 1945) as head of state 
of the Feder^ Union of Indo- 
China comprised of Vietnam 
(including Cochin-China), 
Laos and Cambodia. The 
U.S.A., U.K. and Australia 
recognised Bao Dai’s puppet 
regime, while China, and Rus¬ 
sia and her East European satel¬ 
lites extended recognition 
to the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam headed by Ho- 
Chi Minh. 

This was the beginning 
point of the international 
rivalries which led to the parti¬ 
tion of Vietnam in 1954, 
and which are to this day lay¬ 
ing waste that fertile land. 
From here onward, the fight¬ 
ing in Vietnam assumed a 
different aspect. While Com¬ 
munist countries like China 
gave support to the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Vietnam 
headed by Ho Chi Minh, 
the western nations, e.g.^ 
the U.K. and Australia began 
to pump arms and aircraft 
into the S 0 u t h to bolster 
French domination symbolised 
by Bao Dai. 

In spite of this, the Viet¬ 
minh forces continued to con¬ 
solidate their position. They 
refused to fight for a deci¬ 
sion, and by prolonging the 
war, were successful in tiring 
out the French so that domes¬ 
tic French opinion and inter¬ 
national sentiment increas- 


confrontation between 


ingly veered round to a peace¬ 
ful settlement. The issue was 
clinched when the French 
fortress at D i e n Bien Phu 
in North Vietnam fell to the 
Vietminh after a heroic seige 
lasting over two months. 

Meanwhile, representa¬ 
tives of France, the U.K., 
the U.S.A., People’s China, 
Cambodia, Laos and the two 
regimes in Vietnam were al¬ 
ready in Conference in Geneva 
to work out a peace-settle¬ 
ment. An agreement on 
cessation of hostilities was 
signed on July 20, 1954, in 
terms of which a provisional 
boundary line (the 17th paral¬ 
lel) was accepted as marking 
the limits of the Vietminli 
(North Vietnam) and Bao Dai 
(South Vietnam) regimes. 
But at the same time, the 
agreement provided that the 
partition was only provisional 
and would not last beyond 
July 1956 when general elec¬ 
tions would be held in both , 
parts to form a government 
of reunified Vietnam. 

Why and How the Americans 
Stepped in 

The general elections 
were, however, never held. In 
(act, by 1954 the conflict in 
Vienam, propelled by a com¬ 
bi nation of circumstances, 
had moved from the domestic 
into the international arena. 
With the cold war in a phase 
of hi^ intensity, the West 
felt alarmed at the successes 
piled up by the Vietminh 



Forces. That is why Indo¬ 
china was brought on to the 
agenda at the Geneva Con¬ 
ference which had originally 
been convened to discuss Ko¬ 
rea. But even then, there 
tvas no unanimity among the 
vestern nations. France, 
ired out by the prolonged 
idling, was right glad to wash 
ler hands of the whole affair. 
Britain and her Common¬ 
wealth partners, Australia 
and New Zealand wanted to 
give the Communists a chance 
to show their bona fides. But 
the U.S.A., alarmed at the sp¬ 
read of Communist influence in 
South East Asia, was already 
working out the modalities 
of the containment of China. 
In fact, shortly after the Geneva 
agreement on fndo-China 
had been signed (the U.S.A. 
did not sign it), she w^nt on to 
enlarge h« commitments in the 
legion to a great extent by ins¬ 
piring the creation of the South 
East Asia Treaty Organisation 
(SEATO) which pledged it¬ 
self to jointly oppose any 
“armed attack” (interpreted 
by the U.S.A. as Communist 
attack) on the treaty area 
which reached to 21-1/2 deg- 
! rccs north, and covered Indo- 
j China. 

I The establishment of 
1 South Vietnam as a separate 
entity provided the U.S.A. 
with a much-needed spring¬ 
board from where to direct 
operations to combat t h e 
spread of communist influence 
,iin the region. Their task was 
facilitated by the deposition 
of Bao Dai and the emergence 
of Ngo Dinh Diem as the 
President of South Vietnam. 
Almost the first action of 
Uiem after he had assumed 
office was the repudiation of 
the Geneva agreement, which 
helped to perpetuate the divi¬ 
sion of the country. 

From the beginmng Diem 
leaned on the Americans for 
I support. He did win some 
jpopularity with certain social 


and economic reforms in the 
initial period of his steward¬ 
ship. But with the passage of 
time, he lost that popularity 
so that one day even the Ameri¬ 
cans felt obliged to get rid 
of him. His overthrow and 
assassination on November 1, 
1963, therefore, engendered a 
feeling of relief everywhere. 

For some time thereafter, 
the country remained in a state 
of continuing unrest precipi¬ 
tated and heightened by efforts 
of mutually opposed politi¬ 
cal, religious a n d military 
groups to gain ascendancy at 
the cost of each other. 
But these groups hardly re¬ 
presented the popular urge 
wJiich was and has always 
been in favour of reunifica¬ 
tion of the two parts of the 
country and the stopping of 
a 11 foreign intervention in¬ 
cluding American. This 
was symbolised by the National 
Liberation Front or the Viet- 
cong which had meanwhile 
emerged as a force to be reck¬ 
oned with. Deriving inspir-j- 
tion from the history .' i.iv 
Victminh guerillas, the Viet- 
cong also started harassing 
the Americans in South Viet¬ 
nam. The Americans dubbed 
them as communist infiltra¬ 
tors inspired and abetted by 
North Vietnam. Whether 
they were getting any help 
from Hanoi or not, they did 
make things difficult for the 
Americans. 

The Phase of Plscalation 

In February 1965, stung 
by the reverses suffered by the 
American forces in surpri.se 
raids by the Vietcong and ed¬ 
ged on by domestic criticism 
of the stalemate, Washington 
decided to step up its mili¬ 
tary commitment. It asked 
North Vietnam to choose 
between peace and continuing 
conflict, making it known 
that the U.S.A. would not be 
prepared to negotiate a settle¬ 
ment before Hanoi brought the 


continuing Vietcong 
sion to a halt. 

Shortly afterwards, how¬ 
ever, this stance was modi¬ 
fied, and it was made clear 
that the U.S. proposed to start 
bombing targets in North 
Vietnam and would continue 
to do so till Hanoi could be 
persuaded to sue for peace. 
The pronvise was made good 
in ample measure but Hanoi 
could not be brought to sub¬ 
mit to American might. 
Addressing the North Viet¬ 
nam National Assembly on 
April 5, 1965, Premier 

Pham Van Dong said that a 
settlement could be reached 
in Vietnam if the following 
four conditions were fulfil- 
I e d : (/) fu 11 implementation 
of the Geneva agreement of 
1954; (ii) withdrawal of 
American troops from South 
Vietnam; (//7) adoption of the 
Vietcong programme in South 
Vietnam; and (iv) re-unifica¬ 
tion of the two parts of the 
country without foreign intcr- 
•'“ntion. 

In the early ptu’t of 1968, 
the National Liberation Front 
mounted a series of attacks 
on several key towns and in¬ 
stallations. This came to be 
known as the Tet offensive. 
The offensive was repulsed 
by the Americans at great 
military and political cost to 
themselves. They were suc¬ 
cessful in dealing some extre¬ 
mely damaging blows to the 
Vietcong and driving the North 
Vietnamese regulars into their 
own territory. SimuiU^ii^oj-' 
ly, owing to mounting 
war pressures building up at 
home, and the increasingly 
unacceptable toll of Ameri¬ 
can lives that the war was 
faking, the Johnson adminis¬ 
tration began to think in terms 
of handing over the fighting 
to the South Vietnamese them¬ 
selves and withdrawing gradu¬ 
ally from an active combat role, 
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Nixon’s Strategy 

Meanwhile there had been 
a change in the While House. 
Republican Richard Nixon 
had replaced Democrat 
Lyndon Johnson. Nixon 
summed up his viewpoint on 
the mailer in a broadcast on 
November 3, 1969. He said, 
“The precipitate withdrawal of 
all American forces from Viet¬ 
nam would be a disaster, not 
only for South Vietnam, but 
for the United States and the 
cause of peace. After t h e 
Communist take-over in North 
Vietnam, 50,(XX) people have 
been murdered and hundreds 
of thousands more died in slave- 
labour camps. During 
the Vietcong occupation of 
Hue in 1968, some 3,000 civi¬ 
lians had been massacred. 
And with the sudden collapse 
of our support, these atroci¬ 
ties of Hue would become 
the nightmare of the entire 
nation, and particularly for 
the 1,500,000 Catholic refugees 
who had fled to South Viet¬ 
nam when the Communists 
took over the Noith in 1954. 
For the United States this 
first defeat in our nation’s 
history would result in a col¬ 
lapse of confidence in Ameri¬ 
can leadership, not only in Asia 
but throughout the w'orld... 
For the future ofpeace, precipi¬ 
tate withdrawal •> would thus 
be a disaster of immense magni¬ 
tude—It would not bring peace 
but more war.” 

And Nixon began to exert 
himself to bring peace nciirer 
in his own typical way. Under 
JTP^^^^ership, the U.S.A. 
engiVteered the fall of Prince 
Sihanouk in the spring of 
1970 in order to be able to 
launch ground assaults on 
Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia. But the strategy 
was so ill-informed and un¬ 
imaginative that it failed to 
dislodge the Communists 
from sensitive areas bordering 
on South Vietnam {see map). 
This failure provoked Nixon 


to launch Lam Son 719~a 
foray into the southern Lao¬ 
tian panhandle early in 1971, 
To begin with, tire North 
Vietnamese had to pay heavily 
in men and material but at 
the same time they were able 
to inflict defeat on crack South 
Vietnamese units trained by 
the Americans. The South 
Vietnamese troops were 
thoroughly demoralised and 
had little fight left in them. 
They even abandoned night 
patrolling along the frontiers. 

The Present Phase 

Towards the end of 1971, 
when the policy adopted by 
Nixon and his advisers 
towards the conflict in the 
Hindustan Peninsula exploded 
in his face, Nixon vented his 
spleen on North Vietnam 
and celebrated Christmas, 
1971 by ordering massive 
air-strikes over North Vietnam. 
The raids were described as 
“protective s h o r t duration 
strikes to safeguard 1,62,000 
American troops still in South 
Vietnam.” But ac c ordi n g 
to some observers, the real 
provocation for the raids was 
Nixon’s annoyance over mount¬ 
ing signs of a massive mili¬ 
tary build-up in North Viet¬ 
nam with Russian help, as 
reported by American intelli¬ 
gence sources. 

What started on Christ¬ 
mas night was the longest 
air-attack on North Vietnam 
since President Johnson had 
called off bombing raids on 
that country on November 1, 
19 6 8. Simultaneously, I h e 
U.S.A. started moving towards 
a fearsome naval build-up 
in the Gulf of Tonkin to over¬ 
awe North Vietnani. But 
once again Washington had 
misjudged Jt could not cow 
down the North Vietnamese. 

Soon after Nixon had 
visited Peking, the Com¬ 
munist forces went on the olTen- 
s i V e throughout Indo-China, 
i.e., in South V i e t n a m, 
Cambodia and Laos. Nixon 


responded to this with more 
and more bombing raids. In 
the first quarter of 1972, tar¬ 
gets in Vietnam had been bom¬ 
bed more than 100 times. 

On April 1, 1972, nearly 
40,(MX) Vietnamese troops, led by 
tank columns, mounted a new 
olTcnsive. It was described 
as the biggest drive since the 
1968 Tel offensive which had 
forced President Johnson 
to cry off. The Hanoi sol¬ 
diers attacked South Vietnam’s 
northern provinces across the 
demililari/cd zone (DMZ), and 
began to chew up large chunks 
of South Vietnamese territory. 

If was said that in launch¬ 
ing (he oll'ensive. North Viet-z 
nam had three major objecti¬ 
ves i.e., (/) to create a difficult 
situation for President Nixon 
in an election y&ar ; (ii) to 
queer the pitch for Nixon’.s 
planned Moscow visit ; a n d 
(///) to gain some territory with 
the object of demoralising 
South Vietnam and improving 
the North’s bargaining posi- 
t i o n across tlie conference 
tabic. Washington’s response 
took the form of intensive ^ 
bombing of concentrations of 
Hanoi troops. ’SiVithin a week, 
American air strength in the 
region has been trebled to 
nearly 600 aircraft, including 
carrier-based planes in the 
Tonkin Gulf from where U.S. 
Navy destroyers kept up a 
barrage on the North Viet¬ 
namese supply routes. The 
Seventh Fleet force was more.j^ 
than doubled. At least four ' 
aircraft carriers with about 
311 planes and 9 cruisers and 
destroyers participated on 
both sides of the demilitari¬ 
zed zone. But all this did not 
appear to be,having much effect 
on The Hanoi offensive which 
went ahead in full fury. Driven 
to desperation, Nixon ordered 
on May 8 the mining of the 
approaches to all sea-ports of 
North Vietnam, bringing the 
world to the brink of another 
global conflict. *' 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 

The Annual Number 


Dear Readers, 

With the issue you have in your hands at the moment^ we 
complete thirteen years of service to you. 

The rapid increase in your numbers during this period has 
been a source of great encouragement to us. It has kept us 
reassured that we are going in the right direction in meeting your 
requirements. Your spontaneous appreciation has been our best 
reward. 

On the last page of this issue, there is an announcement about 
our forthcoming Annual Number, In the past the Number has 
always made good its promise. This time we propose to do even 
better and make it a pleasant surprise for you. 

Of course the proof of the pudding lies in the eating thereof. 
Have you made sure of your copy? It will give you excellent 
value for the money you spend on it. 

With best wishes. 

Yours Sincerely 



Of Ceilings and Floors 


/^ONSl DERABLE dust and din have been raised increasing prosperity. It is that which is behind 
^ by the controversy currently raging on where the idea of fixing ceilings on rural and urbah 
and how the ceilings on farm-land and urban properities without specifying a floor-level below 
property should be fixed. The doubts that !iave which it should be the responsibility of the 
emerged and the questions that are being asked Government to see that nobody is allowed to 
at this stage go to illustrate how, to win popular slip. It is the same negative approach which , 
support, major policy decisions arc taken and inspires the idea of a ceiling on incomes without 
‘solemn pledges’ made without having a good laying down a national minimum wage. The 
look at their implications. The climate of un- same frame of mind sanctions confiscatory rates 
certainty thus created becomes an open invi- of taxation while it admits its helplessness 
tation to those likely to be affected by the pro- against the parallel economy being run by black 
posed measures to take evasive action while money. 

there is time. But more thmi that, this climate origins of this all-pervasive negativism 

of uncertainty, by forcing those going ahead to ^ traced to our arm-chair socialists’ 

slop m their tracks, brings on mertia and penchant for slogan-mongering. They would 
ennui the percursors of stagnation anywhere. vehemently protest that they are no slogan- 
The ruling Iparty stands committed to the mongers, but that on the other hand, th^ 
imposition of ceilings as one of the steps it has are in dead earnest about the programmes they 
to take towards reducing inequalities of wealtli have drawn up for ameliorating the lot of the 
and income. It cannot resile from the commit- common man. But the way they have got 
ment now without seriously jeopardising its bogged down over the issue of ceilings reveals 
prospects at the next elections. But tragically, that they have not been taking their home-work 
the efforts to arrive at a consensus on the issues seriously. 


around which the controversy is revolving are 
being frustrated by powerful lobbies of vested 
interests at work within the organization. They 
are busy trying to queer the pitch right from 
the level of the village patwari to that of the 
State legislatures. Administrative difficulties 
simultaneously rearing their heads are making 
the task appear all the more difficult. But there 
is certainly a limit beyond which the party can 
make concessions to political and administra¬ 
tive realities only at the cost of making non¬ 
sense of its programme of Gharibi Hatao. 

Gharibi Hatao has proved its efficacy 
as a vote-catching device. It remains to be 
seen to what extent the idea can be 
translated into practice. The way the leading 
lights of the ruling party are exerting to 
maintain the credibility of the programme, it 
is not improbable that they may ultimately have 
something to show. Perhaps the biggest 
handicap under which they are labouring and 
which is inhibiting their style is the patent¬ 
ly negative approach which informs their 
thinking. 

This negativism is all-pcrvasive. It is 
inherent in the concept of gharibi hatao without 
matching concern for khusk-hali barhao or 


The mass-mind has a preference for the 
destructive rather than the constructive appeal. 
Our crusaders for socialism know that, and 
therefore have found a negative approach more 
suited to their purpose of capturing the imagi¬ 
nation of the people. Let us hope they will 
discover before it is too late that they have 
the wrong end of the stick in their hands, 
Their intentions are laudable but what their ^ 
policies threaten to perpetuate is stagnant 
socialism eroding economic growth. 

Eflforts made so far to reduce dispaiit-ies of 
wealth and income have had little impact on 
the lives of the people. One thing, however, 
for which the advocates of gharibi hatao can 
claim credit is that they have aroused among 
the people an awareness of the evils of unequal 
distribution of wealth and social injustice and, 
lent a keener edge to their desire for improving 
the quality of their lives. It is a tremendous 
force that has been unleashed. But it cmi be 
channelised in the right direction only if we 
bring to bear a positive rather than a negative 
approach in attacking the problems before us. 
We have to be careful lest, while we are busy 
scanning the ceilings, the floor should give way. 
under our feet. 


mrum 
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Current 

National Affairs 


Preparing for the Snniniit 

Trade with Britain 

Constitution—Further Amend¬ 
ments 

Approach to Fifth Plan 
Tronhled Question of Ceilings 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 
Birth of N.C.C.T.U. 

Clttnge in Orissa 

New Industrial Relations Law 


Preparing for the Summit 

A joint statement issued after 
the emissary-level Ijido-Pak 
meeting held in Miirree towards 
the end of April had indicated 
that President Bhutto and Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi may 
meet in the last week of May or 
in the first week of June. But 
for a week after the statement 
had been issued, Mr. Bhutto 
took no initiative for fixing a 
date. Therefore, Mrs. Gandln 
wrote to Mr. Bhutto on May 10, 
suggesting that the two leaders 
should stick to the schedule out¬ 
lined in the emissaries statement. 
Mr. Bhutto sent a reply on May 
14, suggesting that the meeting 
may be held towards the end of 
June, keeping in view the tour 
programme of Mrs. Gandhi and 
his own plan to visit some West 
Asian countries. Mrs. Gandhi 
accepted the suggestion and it 
was announced in New Delhi 
on May 26, that the summit 
would be held on June 28. 

This gave rise to apprehen¬ 
sions that inspite of his loud 
pretestations of concern for 
Pakistani prisoners of war in 
India, and his professed an¬ 
xiety to see amity restored bet¬ 
ween the two neighbours, the 
Pakistani President wanted to 
play for time. Ever since he 
came to power, Mr. Bhutto had 
been showing great keenness to 
secure a disengagement of forces 
in the Western sector and the 
return of the Pakistani prisoners 
of war from India. But the 
way he went on delaying a visit 
to Delhi and meanwhile tried to 
internationalise the new cease¬ 
fire line in Kashmir, made his 


bona fides suspect. 

% 

Speculating on why Mr. 
Bhutto was dawdling, the Balti¬ 
more Sun wrote on June 6 “A 
sounder reasoning seems to be 
that the Pakistani President has 
yet to Stabilise to his satisfaction 
the iniemal affairs of his defeated 
nation and, at the same time, he 
is trying to consolidate some sort 
of international sympathy for 
Pakistan. He has lately visited 
14 countries in the Middle East 
and Africa, and is said to be 
seeking some commitment of 
support from CENTO, a frail 
organisation, almost forgotten 
by others. Nor is this to men¬ 
tion the matter of arms replenish¬ 
ment from China. 

Also, Bhutto is thought still 
to feel that Prime Minister 
Mujibur Rahman of Bangladesh 
has to attend the talks, since 
Bangladesh is involved in a 
number of k e y i s s u e s. In 
Pakistani eyes, Mrs. Gandhi 
could virtually order Mujib to 
come, despite his insistence that 
Pakistan must first grant Bangla¬ 
desh formal recognition.” Ac¬ 
cording to another report pub¬ 
lished in a New York daily 
towards the end of May, it was 
suggested that Pakistan might 
walk out of the sununit unless 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman was 
persuaded to participate without 
waiting for Pakistani recogni¬ 
tion. 

>Wiatever Mr. Bhutto’s atti¬ 
tude towards the summit might 
have been, Indian statesman 
reputed a number of times that 
India’s stand at the summit 
talks would be a combination of 
‘’firmness and geherpsity/’Ad- 

The Qmpeti^H Afower; 
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dressing the A.I.CC. Session in 
New Itolhi on June 1, Mr. 
Swaran Singh India’s Minister 
for External affairs and Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, the Defence 
Minister not^ Pakistanis in¬ 
creasing bellicosity and said 
that if that counb^ wanted to 
live in harmony with India> it 
had to stop sending saboteurs 
and infiltrators into Jammu and 
Kashmir and also give up its 
‘pastime’ of telling India how it 
should treat its minorities. On 
June 5, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi expressed the hope that 
the summit meeting would be 
held as planned and that Presi¬ 
dent Bhutto would not change 
his mind. 

Although India has not 
placed any pre-conditions for 
the talks, it has made it dear 
beyond doubt that, the issues 
between fhe two countries can 
no longer be considered piece¬ 
meal, particularly because some 
of them concern Bangladesh 
as well. The efforts being made 
by Pakistan to internationalise 
the new ceasefire line in Kashmir 
and the propaganda being car¬ 
ried on by it against India in 
friendly countries would tend to 
show that Mr. Bhutto is still 
busy at his old game of trying 
to distort the issues in order to 
delay, if not altogether avoid, 
a genuine settlement. 


IVade With Britain 

The future of India’s exports 
to Britain once the latter has 
joined the European Economic 
Community on January 1, 1973 
has been causing concern in 
New Delhi. Nearly 12 years 
ago, before Britain had made the 
first attempt to join the ECM, 
it had been agreed between the 
Asian Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries and Whitehall that in order 
to safeguard the developing 
countries’ interests, a compre¬ 
hensive trade a^eement would 
be negotiated with the enlarged 
E.C.M. These safeguards w^e ■ 


to cover tariff rates, quotas, ex¬ 
port policy, technical assistance, 
encouragement of private in¬ 
vestment etc- 

Now when Britain’s entry 
into ^e E.C.M. has been assured, 
the idea of a comprehensive 
trade agreement mooted earlier 
appears to have been abandoned. 
The new arrangements proposed 
to be instituted between the 
Asian Commonwealth countries 
and the enlarged Common 
Market are couched in very 
general terms. India has invited 
the attention of both Britain and 
the E.E.C. to the inadequacy of 
these arrangements, Sh? is 
insisting that before BriYain 
joins Europe, some pressing 
problems e g. those in respect of 
jute, coir goods, tobacco and 
oil-cakes are satisfactorily re¬ 
solved. for the rest, India 
would like the present trade 
arrangements with the U.K. to 
continue even after the latter 
has joined the E.C.M. until a 
satisfactory solution has been 
found. India has already pro¬ 
posed to the E.C.M, aComraer- 
c i a 1 Co-operation Agreement 
covering jute and coir goods. 
At the same time, the E.E.C. is 
being asked to i m p r o v c its 
General System of Preferences 
(GSP) because India does not 
share the belief that the existing 
system of preferences will by 
itself take care of India’s pro¬ 
blems arising from the proposed 
enlargement of the European 
Economic Community. 

Constitution-—Further Amend¬ 
ments 

The Budget Session of Par¬ 
liament passed the following 
Constitution Amendment bills:— 

Constitution (28th Amend¬ 
ment) Act; was introduced in 
the Lok Sabha on May 26. 
1972 as the Constitution (31st 
Amendment) Bill, and was pas¬ 
sed by the House on May 29. 

It seeks to delete Article 314 and 


insert a neW Artkil^f 
Parliament powers to vary or ra* 
yoke by law the conditions of 
service of Officers belonging to 
the Indian Civil Service--^e 
predecessor pf the Indian Ad¬ 
ministrative Service. 

ConstitutioB (29th Amend¬ 
ment) Act : was introduced in 
the Lok Sabha on May 26, 1972 
as t h e Constitution (32nd 
Amendment) Bill. It provides 
for the inclusion of the Kerala 
Land Reforms (Amendment) 
Acts of 1969 and 1971 in the 
Ninth Schedule of (he Consti¬ 
tution of India, and thereby 
validates the Acts wliich itod 
been struck down in parts by the 
Supreme Court and the Kerala 
High Court. 

Constitution (30tb Amend¬ 
ment) Bill ; It was introduced 
in the Lok Sabha on May 241 
It implements the Law Com¬ 
mission’s recommendation ac¬ 
cording to which there should 
be no valuation test prescribed 
for declaring a case fit for appeal 
to the Supreme Court. The 
bill seeks to amend Arti¬ 
cle 133 of the Constitution 
which laid down that if the value 
of a suit exceeded twenty 
thousand rupees, there was an 
almost unrestricted right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court 
from any judgement, decree or 
final order in a civil proceeding 
of a High Court. 


Approach to 5th Plan 

A meeting of the National 
Development Council to discuss 
the approach to the ‘Sth Plhn. 
was held in New Delhi on May 
31 and June 1. The meeting 
considered the paper prepared 
by the Planning Commission on 
the subject. The Commission 
had suggested resource mobili¬ 
sation of Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 7,500 
crores if the basic minimum 
needs of the people were to be 
met by the end of he plan 
period. 
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opening the debate, Mr. C. 
Subramaniam, the Planning 
Minister said that the principal 
objective of the programmes in¬ 
dicated in the approach paper 
was to bring the backward re¬ 
gions in the country up to 
agreed national minimum levels 
in items of public consumption 
such as education, health and 
water supply. The Planning 
Minister said that to fulfil that 
urpose, more weightage would 
ave to be given in central assis¬ 
tance to those States which are 
below the minimum level in 
those respects at the beginning 
of the 5th plan. 

In the course of the discus¬ 
sion, the approach paper was 
criticised for being vague on 
policies and strategy to be follow ¬ 
ed in, order to achieve the ob¬ 
jectives which were described 
as unexceptionable. Criticism 
was also directed against the 
maimer of sharing of resources 
between the Centre and the 
Slates. The Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh suggested that 
programmes to provide basic 
amenities to the people should 
be wholly subsidised by the 
Centre. Mr. Karunanidhi, the 
Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu, 
while whole-heartedly endorsing 
the objectives outlined in the 
paper, expressed the hope that 
efforts to achieve those objec¬ 
tives would not be accompanied 
by attempts to centralise powers. 

Rounding off the debate, 
the Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi said that it was necessary 
to bring backward areas in the 
country to the minimum na¬ 
tional levels without holding up 
the progress of the advanced 
states. She said that many 
of tody’s problems bad arisen 
becau.se “we hesitated to deal 
with certain sections, because we 
hesitated to push the programme 
that was urgently required to 
ameliorate the condition of the 
poor people.” 

Calling for a revolution in 


thinking and action, Mrs. Gandhi 
posed a few qu^tions. She 
asked: Can we still continue to 
function with the profit motive ? 
Can the acquisitive spirit have a 
place in our present state ? 
Can we still go ahead with the 
Western sort of competitive 
society ? 

Later, addressing a press 
conference Mr. C. Subramaniam 
said that policy implications of 
the objectives outlined in the 
approach paper, like the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of essen¬ 
tial items of consumption were 
being worked out by the Com¬ 
mission and would be placed 
before the Central cabinet. Mr. 
Subramaniam also said that for 
providing basic needs of the 
poor people, it was inevitable 
that there would be some curbs 
on consumption by a section of 
society, and a diversion of 
resources from the richer class 
to the poorer sections. 

Originally, the P 1 a n n i n g 
Commission was to have fina¬ 
lised the approach paper by 
October-November. But from 
the debate, it appeared that fur¬ 
ther consultation with the States 
may delay its finalisation. 

Troubled Question of Ceilings 

The troubled question of 
ceilings on agricultural land and 
luban property has started a 
country-wide debate in wliich 
there is more heat than light. 
Land ceilings were the subject of 
a lively debate in Parliament on 
May 29. The controversy re¬ 
volved round the question whe¬ 
ther or not to equate land irri¬ 
gated from government and pri¬ 
vate sources in respect of a ceil¬ 
ing of 10 to 18 acres already 
suggested by the Central Land 
Reform Committee. The 
debate reflected divergence on 
the subject, not only between 
Members of the ruling party and 
opposition groups but also 
amongst Congressmen t h e m- 
sclvcs. A Communist member 


charged the Congress 
to go back on its promise of 
land reforms. He also said 
that if the distinction between 
private and government sources 
of irrigation was observed, very 
little land would remain for 
distribution. The opposite 
point of view was expressed by 
a Swatantra member who posed 
a number of questions e.g.. 
What is the basis on which the 
Government is fixing a ceiling ? 
Whom are you giving the sur¬ 
plus land and how much ? A 
Congress member, while plead¬ 
ing for rational thinking on the 
subject, asked the Government 
not to succumb to pressure by 
people who knew little about 
cultivation, who live in air- 
conditioned comfort but 
vehemently plead for lowering 
of ceilings on land. He attri¬ 
buted India’s attainment of self- 
sufficiency in the production of 
food to the enterprise shown by 
peasant-proprietors. 

No definite decision is likely 
to emerge for quite some time, 
either on ceilings on farm land 
or on urban property. The 
Congress leaders had set up two 
Committees to consider t h e 
issues. The Committee on ag¬ 
ricultural holdings has already 
submitted its report but the 
other committee had not done 
so till the middle of June. It 
was expected that the reports of 
these Committees would form 
the basis of a decision by the 
Government. 

Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 

A study undertaken by ex¬ 
perts of India’s Atomic Energy 
Commission has revealed that 
India can use a peaceful nuclear 
explosion to extract copper and 
uranium. 

The economic feasibility of 
such an explosion is being stu¬ 
died from the following angles: 
(i) The comparative cost of pro¬ 
duction and manufacture of 
nuclear versus cqnvoitional ex- 
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piosto : {i iyTh e ic^liuJcal 
problems and cost implications 
of placing, moimting and firing 
the explosives. {in) The cost 
of the pre-shot geologicat, hy¬ 
drological and ecological sur¬ 
veys. (iv) The prospects of eco¬ 
nomically working the rubble 
left by the explosion. 

According to U.S. estimates 
a 25 kiloton nuclear explosion 
can be managed at a cost of 
Rs. 30 lakhs but this estimate 
can hold good only if such an 
explosion is a by-product of 
large-scale production of atomic 
weapons. It does not take into 
account the substantial capital 
outlay on equipment, research 
and development, the cost of 
which would be directly added to 
the price of a nuclear explosion 
by India. Moreover, before 
India can detonate a nuclear de¬ 
vice underground, the Atomic 
Energy Commissiori would have 
to undertake geological, hydro- 
logical and ecological surveys 
to see that the explosion does 
not affect the environment. The 
Department is now engaged in 
these surveys in several poten¬ 
tially suitable areas. 


Birth of N.C.C.T.U. 

The leaders of the All India 
Trade Union Congres.s (AITUC), 
the Hind Mazdoor San^i (HMS) 
and the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress (INTUC) have 
agreed that their organisations 
should work together to defend 
the interests of the working class, 
to overcome Trade Union rival¬ 
ries and to bring about unity for 
common objectives and action. 
On May 21, they signed in New 
Delhi an agreement which gave 
birth to the National Council of 
Central Trade Unions to pro¬ 
vide a forum for the Organiza¬ 
tions to discuss common pro¬ 
blems and to settle their dif¬ 
ferences amicably. Such dif¬ 
ferences do posist even now. 
They relate to the existing labour 
laws in the states, strike in essen- 
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tial aerviccs and' : 

presentation in bi-pairtite com¬ 
mittees. 


A joint statement issued on 
the occasion of the birth of 
NCCTU said that the new 
body would consist of represen¬ 
tatives of the AITUC, the HMS 
and the INTUC to begin with. 
This implied that other trade 
union organisations would join 
the Council in due course. But 
the Marxist led CITU was keep¬ 
ing away because it suspected 
that the three Organisations 
which had joined hands might 
have become party to Govern¬ 
ment's attempts to prevent 
strikes iji essential .services. Ac¬ 
cording to CITU, the Govern¬ 
ment is trying to isolate it with 
the help of the other three Orga¬ 
nisations. The CITU is also 
critical of the AITUC and the 
HMS for having given up the 
concept of secret ballot as a 
means of recognising Unions in 
industries. 

Even among those who have 
come together in the NCCTU 
an under-current of suspicion 
against each other is noticeable. 
Some of them are worried that 
their rivals may take advantage 
of the alliance and wrest con¬ 
trol of some of the unions from 
them. 

The first meeting of NCCTU 
was held in New Delhi on May 
30 to discuss the future composi¬ 
tion of the Council and study 
the possibilities of co-operation 
in other areas of industrial rela¬ 
tions. 


Change in Orissa 

The Utkal Congress party 
had been formed as a state- 
based political party in Orissa 
on May 23, 1970 under the 
leadership of Mr. Biju Patnaik. 
It was one of the constituents 
of the United Front govern¬ 
ment in the State. On June 9 
the party decided to rejoin the 
Indian National Congress 
presided over by Dr. Shankar 
Dayal Sharma. This brought 


Front Oovemuiitet w- 

Mr. BiswanathDa^whdtendeneo 
his resignation the same day. 


In the changed situation, 
the Congress party came to 
command the support of S>5 
members in a House of 140. 
The party elected as its leader 
Mrs. Nandini Satpathy (who 
was till then Union Minister of 
State for Information and 
Broadcasting). She was sworit 
in as the new Chief Minister of 
the State by Governor logendro 
Singh on June 14. She heads a 
seven member cabinet. 


New Industrial Relations Law 

The Government has on the 
anvil a new industrial relations 
Jaw seeking to combine the pro¬ 
visions now applicable to regis¬ 
tration and recognition of trade 
unions as well as to settlement 
of disputes. The new law will 
cover matters now falling under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 
the Trade Unions Act and the 
Industrial Employment (Stand-- 
ing Orders) Act. 

In order to consider the 
proposed Jaw, the Union Labour 
Ministry convened a Conference 
of State Labour Ministers in 
New Delhi on May 22. In¬ 
augurating the Conference, the 
Union Labour Minister, Mr. 
Khadilkar said that it was 
not po.ssible for any govern¬ 
ment to leave the highly sensi¬ 
tive areas of industrial relations 
to be taken care of completely 
by the contending parties. He 
was commenting on the trade 
unions’ stress on bilateral nego¬ 
tiations and opposition to 
government intervention. Some 
of the state ministers sounded 
warnings against further ex¬ 
pansion of the Central sphere 
in industrial relations. 

The proposed law envisages 
the setting up of Industrial 
Relations Commissions at the 
Centre and in the States with 
{Contd. on page 724) 
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INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

The Moscow Summit 

Before President Nixon 
undertook a visit to China, it 
had been announced that after 
meeting the Chinese leaders he 
would undertake a trip to Mos¬ 
cow also to discuss matters of 
common interest with the Rus¬ 
sians. Later, it was announced 
that he would be visiting Mos¬ 
cow on May 22. The re-escala¬ 
tion of fighting in North Viet¬ 
nam in April gave rise to some 
doubts that the proposed U.S.- 
Soviet summit may not after all 
come about. These fears were 
further strengthened when Presi¬ 
dent Nixon ordered in the first 
half of May a naval blockade of 
North Vietnamese ports. The 
Russian reaction was, however, 
not as strong as would have been 
expected and there was no 
change in the plans for the 
summit meeting. 

President Nixon reached 
Moscow on May 22 for a week- 
long visit. This was the first 
peace-time visit by a U.S. Presi¬ 
dent to the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Nixon was accompanied by his 
wife. The official party also 
included Secretary of State 
William Rogers and Presidential 
Security Affairs Adviser, Dr. 
Hemy Kissinger. 

While in Moscow, President 
Nixon and the Russian leaders 
signed a scries of bilateral agree¬ 
ments betvifeen their two coun¬ 
tries on (i) curbing pollution 
(ii) co-operation in m^ical re¬ 
search (in) co-operation in the 
exploration of outer space (iv) 
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co-operation in the fields of 
science and technology, and (v) 
prevention of incidents on the 
high seas and in air-apace. But 
the signing of these agreements 
was more or less a formality 
because most of them had been 
finalised months before Mr. 
Nixon had landed in Moscow. 

The most sigiulicant agree¬ 
ment concluded between the 
two countries as a result of the 
summit talks, and the high 
water-mark of Mr. Nixon's mis¬ 
sion to Moscow was a pact to 
limit strategic aims which 
freezes the JCBM's in the po.s- 
scssion of the two super-powers 
at their present level hut leaves 
them free to improve the quality 
of nuclear arms with them and 
to complete the arms-manu- 
facturing programmes they have 
already in hand. It is a five- 
year agreement to freeze offen¬ 
sive weapons including inter¬ 
continental land-based ballistic 
missiles. The agreement also 
covers missile-launching s u b- 
marines. 

What the summit failed to 
achieve was any real progress 
towards resolving the Vietnam 
crisis. No understanding was 
arrived at in regard to West 
Asia either, though these un¬ 
settled issues took up mdst of the 
time. Another point on which 
no agreement could be reached 
was a trade pact between the 
t w • countries. O n e of t h e 
stumbling blocks in the way of 
such an agreement was the 
re-payment by Russia of lend- 
lease loans it had obtained from 
the U.S.A. during World War 
II. As no agreement could be 
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reached on that point, states¬ 
men of the two countries de¬ 
cided to set up a joint U.S.- 
Soviet Economic Commission 
for further talks on a general 
trade treaty and allied nriatters. 

In the communique issued 
on May 79 at the conclusion of 
the meetings, the two sides 
agreed that a European Secu¬ 
rity Conference should be held 
before long to explore the pos¬ 
sibilities of an l^st-West cut¬ 
back in military forces in Central 
Europe, Mr. Nixon extended 
to the three top Soviet leaders— 
Mr. Brezhnev, President Pod- 
gorny and Prime Minister Kosy¬ 
gin invitations to visit the U.S.A. 
at a mutually convenient time. 
The Ru.s.sians accepted the invi¬ 
tation but it was disclosed that 
they would not be returning 
Mr. Nixpn's visit icitil after the 
U.S. Presidential elections due 
in November this year. {See 
also Special feature “Nixon's 
Mission to Moscow” in this 
issue.) 


E«d*fUNeTAD-IU 

(See also The Fiasco in 

Santiago in this issue). 

The third United Nations 
Conference on Trade and De¬ 
velopment (U N C T A D-I I I) 
which had opened in Santiago 
(Chile) on April 13 came to a 
close on May 21. It was at¬ 
tended by nearly 3,000 delegates 
representing more than 140 
countries and was presided over 
bjAMr. Chodomyro Almeyda, 
the Foreign Minister of Chile. 


justrialised countries voted 
against the resolution), (ii) A 
unanimous decision was taken 
to adopt special measures to 
help the world’s 25 poorest 
countries to bridge the economic 
gap that has separated them 
from the rest of the developing 
countries. These countries in¬ 
clude 16 African, 8 Asian and 
one Latin American nations. 
Some of the special measures 
suggested were: increased finan¬ 
cial assistance, priority in access 
to market, special considera¬ 
tion for commodity agreements, 
lower shipping rates etc. (Hi) 
A resolution calling for the crea¬ 
tion of a working group under 
the auspices of the U.N. to draw 
up a charter of economic rights 
and duties of nations, (iv) a 
resolution covering policies on 
the links between trade, develop¬ 
ment and the environment, (r) 
a resolution embodying 13 prin¬ 
ciples aimed at promoting world 
trade relations and policies 
which favour economic develop¬ 
ment. (vi) a resolution asking 
the l.M.F. to set up a Com¬ 
mittee for Monetary Reform 
w'ith members from develop¬ 
ing countries as also members of 
the IM I-'Council, (vii) a resolu¬ 
tion asking the IMF to work out 
a scheme for appropriate link¬ 
ing up of special drawing rights 
and development finance, (uii) 
a resolution calling for greater 
liaison between UNCTAD and 
GATT (General Agreement on 
Trade and TarilTs). t/.v) a 
rcsoluthm admitting B a n gl a- 
desh. This move was describ¬ 
ed by the Islamabad delegate 
as a “new stab in the back for 
Pakistan”. 

Okinawa Reverts to Japan 

On May 1.5, U.S. Vice- 
President Spiro Agnew formally 
handed over to Mr. Eisaku Sato, 
the Prime Minister of Japan, 
control of the Okinawa group 
of islands in the Pacific. This 
brought to an end nearly 27 
years of U.S. occupation of the 


ftrategicany baaed grottp of 

lands which had come to oocuot 
an important place for ^ 
U.S.A. in the Far East. It was 
agreed that the U.S.A. woidd 
give up 46 of the 134 military 
bases it has on Okinawa. Near¬ 
ly 45,000 American soldiers will 
remain on the island. 

The reversion of Okinawa 
to Japan brings the 
latter face to face with major 
domestic and international 
problems likely to affect 
the course c)f Japan’s relations 
with its neighbours as also with 
the U.S.A. On the home front, 
Japan will have to find ways to 
sustain and strengthen the eco¬ 
nomy of Okinawa which has 
been dependent for a pretty 
long time on U.S. military spend¬ 
ing. In the sphere of foreign 
relations it may hinder Japan’s 
elToris to normalise relations 
with Peking becau.se the Chinese 
liave for a long time been putting 
forward claims of sovereignty 
over the Senkaku islands which 
form part of the Okinawa group. 


Four Power Pact on Berlin 

After 17 months of pro¬ 
tracted negotiations, Britain, 
France, the U.S.A.and the Soviet 
Union—the allies of World 
War-ir -had concluded ift 
Augu-st 1971 u settlement cover¬ 
ing (/) the West Germans’ right 
to travel freely to West Berlin, 
(ii) West Berlin’s relationship 
with West Germany and (Hi) the 
presence of the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment in West Berlin. 

According to the settlement 
arrived at last year,-the Soviet 
Union accepted partial retf- 
ponsibility for providing un¬ 
impeded access to West Berlin 
for people from West Gerntany. 
They also agreed that the West 
Berliners would be free to visit 
anyone in East Berlin on the 
basis of 24-hour passes. The 
settlement provided that West 
German consulates and embas¬ 
sies would be able to represent 
West Berlin in trade, cultural 


The Conference discussed 
measures to bridge the econo¬ 
mic gap between the rich and 
poor nations. Among the mea¬ 
sures approved by it were: (i) 
A resolution to create an Inter¬ 
national Trade Organisation to 
stimulate Trade and Develop¬ 
ment in the third world. The 
resolution called for establish¬ 
ment of an international trade 
body to boost East-West trade 
in particular. (Most of the in- 
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and foreign affairs. The West¬ 
ern powers agreed in terms of 
the settlement to the establish¬ 
ment of a Soviet Consulate 
General in West Berlin. 

The final protocol bringing 
the settlement info force was 
signed by the Foreign Ministers 
of Britain, France, the U S.A. 
and the Soviet Union on June 
3 in West Berlin. The pact was 
described as opening a new 
chapter in Europe’s post-war 
histoiy because it will help in 
defusing years old East-West 
tensions over the divided city 
lying about 176 km. inside East 
Germany. 

A few days earlier, West 
Germany and East Germany 
had signed a treaty settling all 
questions of traffic between the 
two countries. The treaty is 
the first state-to-state agree¬ 
ment between the two countries. 
It proclaims the desire of both 
states to contribute towards 
East-W e s t understanding in 
Europe. It also relaxes res¬ 
trictions on traffic across their 
1346 km. frontiers. 


Brandt's Ostpolitik 

The doubts which had arisen 
in Febmary 1972 about whether 
the West Gcriiuin Parliament 
would ratify the non-aggression 
treaties worked out by Chan¬ 
cellor Willy Brandt with the 
Soviet Union and Poland were 
resolved on May 17 when the 
Bundestag approved the bill 
ratifying the treaties by 248 
votes for, 10 against and 238 
abstentioi\s. The opposition 
abstained in obedience to a 
directive by Rainer B a r z e 1, 
leader of the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union in opposition. 
Leaders of the C.D.U. had been 
loud in condemning the treaties 
as a sell-out of German in¬ 
terests to Moscow. But at the 
same time, they were not an¬ 
xious to attract the stigma of 
having held up E a s t-W e s t 
detente. Therefore, they found 
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themselves tongue-tied when it 
came to voting. Barzel, having 
found that he could not swing 
the party towa*‘ds supporting 
the pacts, opted for party unity 
being maintained. In the upper 
House also, a majority of the me¬ 
mbers-—21 out of 41 abstained. 

Willy Brandt described the 
voting as the start of “a new 
phase in the history of the 
Federal Republic.” The trea¬ 
ties came into effect on June 3 
when the instruments of rati¬ 
fication were exchanged at the 
Foreign Office in Bonn on June 
3. 

UNITED NATIONS 
The USA and UNO 

With more than 130 mem¬ 
bers, the UNO to-day is some¬ 
thing vastly different from what 
it was when it started its career 
in 1945. At that time it had 
only 53 members and the USA 
could easily dominate it because 
it could count on solid backing 
from the West European coun¬ 
tries as also from the Latin 
American bloc. 

With the passage of time, 
as new members have joined 
the Organisation, its character 
has undergone a profound 
change. The major powers no 
longer find it possible to manage 
the vote as they choose. A 
very telling illustration of the 
change that has come over the 
world body was the admission 
of China and the expulsion of 
Taiwan from it in 1971. The 
expulsion of Taiwan was stout¬ 
ly opposed by the USA but 
still it was carried through, Tliis 
hurt the Americans who had 
been taking a proprietorial in¬ 
terest in the world body. Their 
response came in the form of a 
vote in the House of Representa¬ 
tives reducing the US financial 
contribution to the UN from 
37’52 percent of its budget to 
25 percent, as being “more re¬ 
presentative of the actual U.S. 
influence” in the Organization. 


The USA has also been block¬ 
ing payment of its contributions 
to the specialised agencies and 
affiliated organisations of the 
world body, like the ILO. 

Talking to American news¬ 
men some time ago. President 
Nixon said in so many words 
that the UNO would never be 
the vehicle for the solution of 
great issues involving major 
powers who should do business 
with each other directly. 

World Environment Conference 

The U.N.O. organised a 
112-nation Conference in Stock¬ 
holm from June 5 this year in 
a bid to tackle the problems of 
pollution on a global scale. It 
was to study 77 government 
reports on environmental pro¬ 
blems and provide the basis for 
world-wide co-operation in the. 
struggle for a better environment 
The Conference was presided 
over by Mr. Ingemund Bengts- 
son of Sweden. 

The Soviet Union and most 
of its East European allies re- 
fused to participate because 
East Germany had been invited 
to the Conference only as an 
observer. The only Communist 
countries represented in Stock¬ 
holm were China. Yugoslavia 
and Rumania. India was re¬ 
presented by Mr. C. Subrama- 
niam, the Union Minister for 
Science and Technology. He 
was assisted by Dr. Karan Singh, 
India's Minister for Tourism 
and Civil aviation. 

In his opening speech, Dr. 
Waldheim condemned nuclear 
testing and the use of chemical 
defoliants in war. In the general 
debate, almost all delegates sup¬ 
ported the proposal for the crea- 
tiqp of a new U.N. agency on 
Environment and a draft decla¬ 
ration on the responsibility of 
states for environmental damage. 
There was almost complete 
unanimity on the urgent need. 
for collective action to make 
the world a cleaner and heal- 
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t ij i e r pl&ce to live. 6 u t the 
developing countries insisted 
that the rich nations give most 
of the cost as they were res¬ 
ponsible for the ecological da¬ 
mage already suffered by the en¬ 
vironment. Britain proposed a 
global convention against the 
dumping of noxious wastes in 
the oceans. The delegate from 
Peru submitted a proposal that 
the Conference should adopt a 
ban on military nuclear testing. 
The proposal'was supported by 
seven Pacific countries viz.. New 
Zealand, Japan, Chile, Ecuador, 
the Philippines, Canada and 
J’iji. The Conference approved 
the creation of an international 
data bank to assemble technical, 
social and economic information 
about the environment. Camida 
submitted a proposal culling for 
extension of territorial water 
limits to.prevent co-.itamination 
of the sea and to preserve ocean 
resources. The proposal was 
opposed by Japan, the LJ.S.A. 
and Britain, but it was over¬ 
whelmingly approved by the 
Conference. 

Revising The Geneva Conventions 

In order to cope with the 
problems posed by undeclared 
wars and guerrilla fighting 
which blurs the distinction bet¬ 
ween soldier and civilian, legal 
and defence experts from 70 
countries held a month-long 
conference in Geneva in May 
this year to discuss changes in 
the Geneva conventions to 
make them more applicable to 
modern warfare. The 350 dele¬ 
gates who met behind closed 
doors were reported to have 
reached a wide measure of agree¬ 
ment on giving better protection 
to the sick and the wounded. 
They also agreed that Red Cross 
planes should be fitted with blue 
lights and have special radio 
signals to avoid being shot at, 
especially by electronically tar¬ 
geted anti-aircraft fire. It was 
also agreed that civilian medical 
and sanitary installations should 


be given the saiiic protection as 
military ones, as also civilian 
doctors and nurses. 

The proposals will be placed 
before an International Con¬ 
ference of the Red Cross due to 
be held in Teheran late next 
year, for incorporation in the 
four 1949 Geneva Conventions. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
Birth of the Republic of Sri Lanka 

Ceylon broke its 157-year- 
old link with the British crown 
in the early hours of May 22, 
and became the Sovereign So¬ 
cialist Republic of Sri Lanka at 
a colourful ceremony held at the 
Navarangh Hall in Colombo. 
A new republican constitution 
was promulgated at that hour. 
The new constitution comprising 
134 Articles in 16 Chapters has 
been drafted in Singhala. it 
envisages a new era of socialist 
democracy for the country’s 13 
million people. The constitu¬ 
tion has been described as de¬ 
mocratic in form, socialist in 
content and Singhala-Buddhist 
in orientation. T h e emblem 
adopted by new nation shows the 
Buddha Chakra and the pot of 
prosperity. The out-going 
Governor General, Mr. William 
Gopallawa has assumctl office 
as the first President of the Re¬ 
public. The new Republic will. 



bowevef, remain a member bf 
the Commonwealth. On May 
22, President Gopallawa ad¬ 
ministered the oath of office to 
Mrs. Bandaranaike’s cabinet 
which has 20 members. 


The Angela Davis Case 

Angela Davis has been very 
much in the news for the last 
several months during which de¬ 
monstrations have been staged 
outside the gates of U.S. em¬ 
bassies in several countries de¬ 
manding that she be set tree. 
Miss Davis is a beautiful 28- 
ycar old black American and a 
member of the Communist 
Party. She was at one time 
teaching philosophy at the Uni¬ 
versity of California but had been 
dismissed because of her political 
beliefs. 

On August 7, 1970 there was 
an abortive attempt to free 
three prisoners near San Fran¬ 
cisco, The attempt resulted in 
the shooting down of four people 
including a judge. The weapons 
which were used in the incident 
belonged to Miss Davis. The 
state of California brought 
charges of kidnapping and con¬ 
spiracy to murder against Miss 
Davis. 

Her case attracted world¬ 
wide attention. She had been 
a well-known activist in the 
cause of black Americans, for 
women’s lib and for the radical 
left. It was widely believed that 
she was being falsely implicated 
for her political views. Her 
trial was looked upon as a test 
of the American judicial system. 

The prosecution based its 
case on pumly circumstantial 
evidence. It showed that Miss 
Davis had purchased a shot-gun 
during the week when the mur¬ 
ders took place and was seen 
near the scene of the crime. 
Another fact supposed to be 
going against her was that she 
had disappeared after the inci- 
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dent and was airested two 
monlhs later while in disguise. 
(She had to spend 13 months in 
jail because bail was not granted 
till February, 1972). The de¬ 
fence, on the other hand, con¬ 
tended that Miss Davis was in 
no way connected with the inci¬ 
dent. She had bought the 
gun under her own name and it 
had been taken away by the 
murderer without her knowledge 

After a trial lasting 13 weeks, 
an all-white jury acquitted Miss 
Davis on all counts of murder, 
kidnapping and conspiracy. 
The verdict was hailed by Miss 
Davis and her supporters as 
‘a victory of the people’. 


The Pearce Report 

The report submitted by the 
Pearce Commission headed by 
the British High Court Judge, 
Lord Pearce, on Anglo-Rhode- 
sian proposals for a settlement 
agreed upon between Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, the British 
Foreign Secretary and Mr. Ian 
Smith, Prime Minister of the 
rebel white minority govern¬ 
ment of Rhodesia on Novem¬ 
ber 2!. 1971 was released in 
L o n il o n on May 23. The 
Pearce Commission spent two 
months in the early part of this 
year testing whether the agree¬ 
ment was acceptable to the 
Africans. 

Briclly, the proposals were 
that the constitution drawn up 
by the rebel white minority re¬ 
gime in 1969 should be modified 
to allow for gradual majority 
rule. According to the agree¬ 
ment, the, division of parlia¬ 
mentary scats between the blacks 
and the whites was to be brought 
to parity by stages with no time 
limit for thp black majority to 
take over. The British Govern¬ 
ment had made the implementa¬ 
tion of theagrecmentconditional 
upon its being found acceptable 
to the black Rhodesians. 

According to the 2()0-*page 
report submitted by the Pearce 
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Commission, a clear majority 
of Rhodesians rejects the settle¬ 
ment because there is wide¬ 
spread, “mistrust of the inten¬ 
tions and motives of the Rho- 
d e s i a n Government.” The 
African altitude was summed up 
in the reply given by one of the 
black Africans. He said, “We 
do not reject the proposals, we 
reject the government.” The 
British Government must now 
decide whether to accept 
the Pearce report. If it does so, 
it will have to withdraw the 
settlement and ask Parliament to 
renew sanctions against Rho¬ 
desia when they expire in No¬ 
vember 1972. 


Pakistan’s Hunger for Arms 

According to a report 
enuinating from Islamabad 
and published in the New 
York Times in the first week of 
June 1972. Pakistan had re¬ 
ceived in March and April this 
year large supplies of Chinese- 
made Mig-19 jet lijghters, tanks 
and ancillary equipment from 
China as part of an economic aid 
agreement with that country. 
The agreement is believed to 
have been concluded during 
Mr. Bhutto's visit to Peking in 
February and provided for sup¬ 
plies worth Rs. 220 crores to 
be effected to Pakistan to enable 
it to make good its losses in the 
recent Jndo-Pak war. Accord¬ 
ing to western observers. Pakis¬ 
tan had lost 3 aircraft and 220 
tanks. China has since sup¬ 
plied 60 Mig-19 jet fighters and 
100 tanks of the T-55 and T-59 
varieties. In addition, it has 
delivered six small coastal patrol 
boats, besides small arms like 
autonxatic rifles and machine 
guns. The equipment was de¬ 
livered by sea at Karachi in 
March and April. The New 
York Times also reported that 
Pakisfan had rai.sed two new 
infantry divisions in Sind and 
Baluchistan. If and when the 
four divisions of the Pakistan 
Army now in India return to 


their country, Pakistan will have 
an army of 15 divisions. 

Fresh evidence of Pakistan’s 
insatiable hunger for arms from 
anywhere and everywhere was 
provided by the Pakistan Times 
which reported on June 9, that 
“President Bhutto had threatened 
to withdraw Pakistan from the 
Central Treaty Organisation 
(CENTO) unless its members 
including the United States 
undertook to provide weapons to 
it.” It was also reported by the 
newspaper that China had once 
again emphasised her “inability 
to meet Pakistan’s defence re¬ 
quirements even on a limited 
scale endlessly.” The n e w s- 
paper went on to write, “In 
the circumstances, President 
Bhutto has to explore the pos¬ 
sibility of meeting liis weapons 
requirements through CENTO. 
If this source should remain dry 
even after the American Presi¬ 
dential election, then he would 
certainly witlidraw from the 
Organisation.” 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

{Contd. J) om page 719) 

judicial persons as Presidents. 
Under the new law, if direct 
negotiations fail to settle a dis¬ 
pute, it has to be referred to the 
Industrial Relations Commis¬ 
sion. After such a reference 
has been made, the State Govern¬ 
ment would be required to 
prohibit the continuance or 
commencement of a strike or 
lockout. In the m a 11 e r of 
strikes, the new law will amend 
the Industrial Disputes Act to 
provide for prior notice before 
every strike or lockout and 
amend the Trade Unions Act 
to provide for a strike ballot. 
Regarding recognition of unions 
in industrial establisliments, the 
Acl incorporates the procedure 
suggested by the NCCTU. 
Secret ballot will be the mode 
for recognition only in cases 
where verification results show 
marginal diflerence between 
two major competing Unions. 

The Competition , 
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Awards 

Nehru Award, Fifth: TJie 
fifth Nehru Award for interna¬ 
tional understanding (for the 
year 1969) was announced by 
the Indian Council of Cultural 
Relations on May 27, 1972 — 
the eighth anniversary of the 
death of Pt. Jawaharlal Ncliru. 
The winner of the Rs. 1,00,000 
award this time is Mother 
Teresa, founder of the Mis¬ 
sionaries of Charity in Calcutta. 
The citation said that MotJicr 
'I'eresa had “set an outstanding 
cxanipJc of how quiet, dedicated 
effort can contribute to the pro¬ 
motion of goodwill, friendship 
and understanding among the 
peoples of the world.” (See 
also Atother Teresa). Those 
who have already received the 
Nehru Award are; (i) U Thant 
(n) Dr. Martin Luther King 
{posthumous) {Hi) Khan Abdul 
Ghaffai' Khan, and (/v) Yehudi 
Menuhin. 

Nehru Award, Sixth (1970): 
It was announced in New Delhi 
on May 31 that the Nehru 
Award for 1970—the sixth in the 
series'~was to be conferred on 
Dr. Kenneth Kaunda, the Presi¬ 
dent of Zambia whom the cita¬ 
tion describes as “a firm be¬ 
liever in non-alignment and 
peaceful co-existence as essen¬ 
tial conditions for international 
understanding and harmony in 
the world.” {See also Kaunda, 
Dr. Kenneth in these pages). 

Nehru Fellowships: The 
Nehru Fellowships this year 
have been awarded to (/) Dr, 
Kapila Vatsyayan, Deputy Edu¬ 
cational Adviser in the Depart¬ 


ment of Cultural AlTairs for 
studies on Gita Goxinda in the 
Indian Arts, and (/7) to Dr. S.C. 
Kala, a specialist in Indian liis- 
tory and Director of the Museum 
inAllaliabad for studies in Indian 
terra-cottas from the antiquarian 
and artistic points of view. The 
Fellowships carry a monthly 
stipend of Rs. 3,000/- plus 
reasonable travelling expenses. 

Phalkc Award, J972: The 

Dadasaheb Phalke award for 
1972 has been conferred posthu¬ 
mously on Prithviraj Kapoor, 
who had remained the doyen of 
the Indian screen for nearly 
four decades till hedied on May 
29, 1972. The award which 
consists of Rs. 11,000 in cash, 
a copper plaque and a shawl has 
been instituted in the memory 
of Dadasaheb Phalke, pioneer 
of the film industry in India. 
In 1970 it had gone to Devika 
Rani. In 1971, it was conferred 
on Mr. D,N. Sircar. 

Pulitzer Prize: Ihe well- 
known U.S. columnist, Jack 
Anderson, has been awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize in Journalism for 
his account of U.S, policy¬ 
making decisions during the 
Indo-Pak war of 1971. 


Modem Warfare 

I.N.S. Niigiri: which joined 
the Indian Navy on June 3, 
1972 was the first of six modern 
warships being built for the 
Navy by Mazagon Dock, Bom¬ 
bay. The Niigiri is a broad- 
b e a m Leander class frigate, 
equipped with sophisticated 
electronic warfare and communi¬ 
cation equipment, a computeris- 
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sonar system, and guided 
missiles. It has a displacement 
of 3,CK)0 tons and a speed of 
over 30 knots. It will carry a 
complement of 17 otlicers and 
246 sailors, commanded by 
Captain D.S. Paintal. The fri¬ 
gate which has 53 percejit indi¬ 
genous compoHcnt has cost 
Rs. 18’40 crores to build. 

Laser Weapon: On May 26, 
it was reported in the Indian 
press that the USA had develop¬ 
ed a laser weapon which renders 
all convciUional armies and 
nuclear weapons obsolete. The 
device can be used as a detona¬ 
tor to activate a nuclear weapon 
and also as a somce of intense 
radiation capable of intercepting 
planes and missiles— almost the 
proverbial death ray. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Lowell Ponte, an 
American scientist who is re¬ 
ported to have w'riftcn an arti¬ 
cle on tJie new weapon in a 
bulletin produced by a Califor¬ 
nian Research Centre, the wea¬ 
pon is handy enough to be 
carried by a soldier. 

Mig-23: is a li g h t e r - 
bomber m a d e in the Soviet 
Union. It is said to be the 
fastest plane in its class today. 
It can lly at a speed of 3,tKX) km. 
per hour and attain an altitude 
of 24 kilometres or 15 miles. 
It was reported recently that the 
Soviet Union had delivered some 
Mig-23's to Egypt to ward off 
the threat posed by U.S.-made 
Phantoms with the Israeli Air 
Force. 

Russian Missile, New: In a 
television inten'icw on May 25, 
Mr. Henry lackson, an American 
Senator said that the Soviet 
Union had built a missile with a 
yield of 50 megatons plus/.<?,, 
equivalent to 50 million tons of 
TNT. The biggest weapon 
which the Soviet Union was 
believed to be in possession of 
before developing the new mis¬ 
sile was the SS-9 missile which 
has a yield of 25 megatons. 
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OrganizatioRf 

National Centre for the Per¬ 
forming Arts: is situated in 
Bombay. It was founded with 
a grant of Rs. 50 lakhs from the 
Tata Trust while UNESCO do¬ 
nated studio equipment for the 
Centre’s recording programmes. 
The Centre is registered as a 
Public Trust, with Mr. J.R.D. 
Tata as its Chairman and Dr. 
V.K. Narayana Menon, former 
Director of All-India Radio as its 
Executive Director. The Board 
of Advisers has many famous 
names on it, e.g., Andre Mal- 
raux, M.S. Siibbuluxmi, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Zubin Mehta etc. 

Space Commission: It was 
reported on June 2, 1972 that 
the Government of India had 
decided to set up a Space Com¬ 
mission “to promote rapid 
development of activities con¬ 
nected with space science, space 
tccimology and space applica¬ 
tion.’’ It will advise the govern¬ 
ment on policies on outer space, 
and implement those policies. 
It is being set up on the model 
of the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion and the Electronics Com¬ 
mission, and will report directly 
to the Prime Minister. Prof. S. 
Dhavan, Director of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore 
has been selected to head the 
Commission, and to be Secre¬ 
tary in the Space Department. 
He will, however, continue as 
Director of the I.l.Sc., Banga¬ 
lore. The Commission will con¬ 
sist of not less than four and not 
more than seven members. It 
will have its headquarters in 
Bangalore. 

Third World Trade Centre: 
Participating in tlie third United 
Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development, the represen¬ 
tative of the Netherlands sug¬ 
gested the creation of a Third 
World Trade Centre in which 
developing and developed coun¬ 
tries can co-operatc. The Dutch 
representative promised a sub¬ 
stantial contribution for setting 


up such a Centre which will hd 
situated in an important com¬ 
mercial and industrial rc^on. 
The suggestion was immediately 
accepted on behalf of the Group 
ofn. 


Persons 

Alimuddin, Mohd.: the new 
Chief Minister of the slate of 
Manipur had been first elected 
to the State Assembly in 1947. 
He served for three terms as a 
member of the erstwhile Mani- 
p u r Territorial Council. He 
left the Congress in October 1969 
after the Koering Singh Minis¬ 
try had been toppled. Now he 
has been elected on the ticket 
of the Manipur People’s Parly 
and heads a coalition of the 
MPP and the independentmem- 
bers in the State Assembly. 

Bajaj, Kamalnayan: was 
a well-known Indian industria¬ 
list, politician and social worker. 
He was the son of Shri Jamana- 
lal Bajaj who had been a close 
associate of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Shri Kamalnayan Bajaj started 
taking part in the national free¬ 
dom struggle from a very early 
age. He was only 16 when he 
took part in the Dandi March 
Jed by Mahatma Gandhi. After 
the country had won indepen¬ 
dence, Mr. Bajaj was a member 
of the Lok Sabha for three terms. 
He was connected with several 
industries and associated with 
various social, educational and 
cultural organizations. He died 
in Ahmcdabad on May 1, 1972. 

Basar, Tadak: has been no¬ 
minated to the Rajya Sabha to 
represent the Union Territory 
of Arunachal Pradesh in the 
Parliament. A young man of 31, 
Mr. Basar hails from Nyigam 
vil|age in the Basar area in 
Arunachal Pradesh. 

Connally, John B.: was till 
recently U.S. Treasury Secretary 
in the Nixon Cabinet. In that 
position, he participated in 
making the Nixon OovernmenCs 
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long overdue decision to de¬ 
value the dollar. Mr. Gjnnally 
had also been a member of the 
late President Kennedy’s cabinet, 
and later Governor of Texas, 
his home state. He was Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy’s fellow passenger 
when the latter was shot dead 
in a car in November, 1963. 
He has resigned the oflice of the 
U-S. Treasury Secretary in order 
to be able to re-enter politics. 
Connally has always been a De¬ 
mocrat, 

Day-Lewis, Cecil: Britain’s 
poet-laureate died in the latter 
half of May, 1972. He had 
succeeded John Masefield on 
January 1, 1968. Mr. Day- 
Lewis was a descendant of 
Oliver Goldsmith and claimed 
to have been the first Irishman 
to become the poet-laureate of 
Britain. He was for some years 
Professoh of Poetry at Oxford. 
Besides being a poet, he was also 
a writer of detective fiction (by 
the name of Nicholas Blake). 
He was also Director of a pub¬ 
lishing firm. Some of his works 
are: A Hope of Poetry, The 
Poetic Image, Overtures to Death 
etc. 

Gundert, Rev. Dr. Hermann: 
is well-known in India as the 
author of the Gundert Dic¬ 
tionary—the first Malayalam- 
English dictionary to have been 
compiled in a scientific manner. 
Dr. Gundert was a German sa¬ 
vant who li\’ed and worked as 
a missionary in India in the 19th 
century. He worked on his 
dictionary in Illikunnu near 
Tcllicherry and it took him 
nearly 25 years to complete. 
Before getting it published, he 
spent another 10 years revising 
it at home in Germany. The 
result was a work which is 
found to be irreplaceable even 
a hundred years after it had been 
published. Dr. Gundert also 
wrote a grammar of the Malaya- 
1am language, besides several 
other books. 

Jodii, Dr. A.B.: On June 
2, Dr, A.B. Joshi took over from 


Dr. M.S. Swaminatban as Direc¬ 
tor of the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, Dr. Joshi 
has wide experience of working 
on the improvement of wheat, 
cotton, oilseeds and other crops. 
He is a Fellow of India’s Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

Kaiser, K.M.: was till re¬ 
cently the seniormost Bengali 
diplomat in the service of Pa¬ 
kistan. He represented Pakis¬ 
tan in Peking where he had a 
personal friend in Chou-En-Liii. 
Mr. Kaiser has since resigned 
his post and returned to Bengla- 
desh. 

Kaunda, Dr. Kenneth: t li c 

si.xth winner of the Rs. 1,00,000 
Nehru Award for International 
Undcrstaiiding is the President 
of copper-rich Zambia. Dr. 
Kaunda was born in 1924 and 
started his career as a teacher. 
At the age of 20, he joined Jus 
country’s struggle to break the 
shackles of foreign domination, 
and reniainetl active in it till 
1964, when he was elected Presi¬ 
dent of Zambia (formerly Nor¬ 
thern Rhodesia). It was in 
Lusaka, the capital of Zambia, 
that the Third Non-aligned Sum- 
mit Conference was held in 
1970. 

Kapoor, I’rhhviraj: was a 
celebrity in the world of Indian 
theatre and cinema. He hailed 
from Peshawar, now in Pakistan, 
He sought a career in the films 
in 1929 when Indian cinema was 
in its infancy, and the era of 
silent movies had just begun. 
He was one of the actors who 
appeared in A/am Ara, the first 
talkie film to be produced in 
India. From 1929 to 1971 he 
stjured in a number of films, 
the moie well-known among 
which were Vidyapati. ManzU, 
Sikartdar, Uja/a etc. His last 
picture was Kal, Aaj Aur Kal 
directed by his grandson Ran- 
dhir Kapoor. For several years 
he was running his own theatre 
company known as Prithvi 
Theatres which staged several 


purposeful and poRutef plajfll 
all over the country. The vete¬ 
ran artist won many honours 
and awards for his eminence as 
an artist. Among these was 
a Padmo Bhushan in 1969, 
Fellowship of the Saiigect Natak 
Akadcmi. and Membership of 
the Rajya Sabha for eight years. 
He (lied on May 29, 1972. 

Lokanathan, Dr. P.S.: who 

died on May 5 was an eminent 
Indian economist. He was at 
one lime Director-General of 
the National Council for Ap¬ 
plied Economic Research. 
For some time he was a Visiting 
Professor in the Delhi Univer¬ 
sity. Among the high posts he 
held was that of the Executive 
Secretary of ECAE E and Chair¬ 
man of the Asian Productivity 
Council. 

MolluT Teresa; The winner 
of the fifth Nehru Award for 
International Understanding 
(1969) had been born in Yugo¬ 
slavia of Albanian parents. She 
came out to India 22 years ago 
to serve as a missionary. Soon 
thereafter, deeply moved by the 
sad plight of the homeless and 
the destitulc in Calcutta, she set 
up a home for such people. The 
small beginning she had the 
courage to make very soon 
flowered into the recognised 
order of the Sisters of Charity 
which has since extended its 
work to other countries also. 

Nagcndra Singh, Dr.: is a 
member of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. He is a well-known ex¬ 
pert on international law—a 
subject he teaches at a number 
of Universities. He has also 
w ritten more than a dozen books 
on this subject. He will be 
India’s candidate for a judge- 
ship of the International Court 
of Justice next year when there 
will be five vacancies. The 
last time India was represented 
on the Bench in the International 
Court of Justice was in 1952-53 
when Mr. B.N. Ran was in the 
Hague. 
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Patel, Sami: was once Ma* 
nager of the Central Bank of 
India, London. On May 9, he 
was found guilty of having 
cheated and defrauded tlic bank 
and sentenced to seven years’ 
rigc>rous imprisonment. T h e 
case Jn which he was convicted 
has come to be known as the 
biggest attcjnpt to ilcfraud a 
bank by one of its own em¬ 
ployees, 

Peterson, Rudolph A.: who 
was in Delhi in May, 1972 is 
the new chief of the UNDP 
(United Nations Development 
Programme). He is a Swedish- 
Amcrican with long experience 
of international finance. He is 
well-known as the author of the 
Peterson Report on the U.S.A.’s 
role in international develop¬ 
ment. 

Pritf, Dennis Nowell: who 
died in May 1972 was a famous 
British lawyer known for his 
pro-Soviet leanings, though he 
was never a member of the 
British Communist Party. 
Pritt’s name was well-known in 
India as he came to India 
several times in connection with 
professional work. He ap- 

g eared in court for patriots like 
hagat Singh and Rash Bihari 
Bose. After India had won 
independence, he unsuccessfully 
defended some Teicngana com¬ 
munists and the controversial 
Education Bill passed by the 
Namboodiripad m i n i s t r y in 
Kerala. 

Rutherford, Margaret: who 
died in May this year was a 
famous film-actress who domi¬ 
nated the British stage and 
screen from the late thirties to 
the fifties. In the later part of 
her career, she won fame for 
playing Miss Marple, a sort of 
female Sherlock Holmes, in 
film-versions of Agatha Chris¬ 
tie’s thrillers. 

Shah, Dr. Vinod II.: was 
a senior agronomist working in 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute in New Delhi. He 


had been with the lARI for 
nearly twelve years. He was 
reported to have committed 
suicide on May 4 as he felt 
deeply frustrated over having 
been repeatedly denied chances 
of going ahead. 

Sharma, Dr. Shankar Dayal: 

who lias succeeded Mr. D. 
Sanjeevayya as President of the 
Indian National Congress is an 
outstanding scholar. He holds 
Master’s degrees in English, 
Hindi, Sanskrit and Law. He 
took a Doctorate in Constitu¬ 
tional Law from the Cambridge 
University. He has taught law 
in Lucknow and Cambridge, 
taken part in the freedom strug¬ 
gle in the old Bhopal state, held 
office as Chief Minister of 
Bliopal, and later as a Minister 
in the M.P. cabinet. In 1968 
he was appointed General Sec¬ 
retary of the Congress party. 

Srivastava, C.P.: is the 
Chairman of the Shipping Cor¬ 
poration of India. Recently he 
was elected Chairman of the 
Committee on Shipping ap¬ 
pointed by UNCTAD-]II. Mr. 
Sriva.stava hails from U.P. He 
joined the IAS in 1949. By 
1966, he had risen to position of 
Chairman of the Shipping Cor¬ 
poration of India. This year 
he received the Padma Bhusban 
for outstanding contribution to 
the development of Indian 
shipping. 

Thangal, Syed Abdur Rehinan 
Bafaki: who has succeeded 
Mr. Mohd. Ismail as the Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Union M us- 
lim League is a successful 
businessman. He hails from 
Malabar and has been associat¬ 
ed with the Muslim League 
since 1936. According to him 
the League is not a communal 
body but a political party which 
believes in communal harmony. 

Wallace, George: is a 
radst American politician who 
is a candidate in the Presidential 
election due in the U.S.A. this 
year. On May 16, he was 
shot at in a Washington suburb 


white he was spralUng (o a ifDatl 

crowd of people. 

Windsor, Duke of: who 
died in Paris on May 28, 1972 
will be remembered in history 
as the man who relinquished the 
Kingship of an empire for the 
sake of tJie woman he loved. 
He had succeeded to the British 
throne on Jan miry 1936 and 
assumed the title of King Ed¬ 
ward VIII. But before the 
year was out (on December 11, 
1936), he announced Iiis decision 
to abdicate in order to be able 
to marry Mrs. Wallis Simpson, 
a twice-divorced American lady. 
He was succeeded by his 
younger brother, the Duke of 
York who as George VI con¬ 
ferred on his elder brother the 
title of Duke of Windsor. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fcrri-Floc: is a sort of 
material recovered from the pro¬ 
duction of aluminium. It has 
been discovered in Germany 
that the by-product can be very 
useful in absorbing phosphates 
which are the main element res¬ 
ponsible for water-pollution. 
Fcrri-FIoc is flake-like in ap¬ 
pearance. When it dissolves in 
water, it releases iron ions 
which absorb the phosphates 
and then sink down to the bot¬ 
tom. 

Pieta: is a white marble 
statue in Vatican City. It is 
the work of the famous Italian 
sculptor Michael Angelo. It 
represents the Virgin as a beauti¬ 
ful young woman with the dead 
Christ lying on her lap. The 
almost life-size statue is con¬ 
sidered priceless—one of the 
Vatican’s greatest art-treasures 
and among the finest examples 
of renaissance sculpture. It 
came into the news in the latter 
half of May, 1972, when a 
mentally deranged Austrian at¬ 
tacked it with a hammer and 
broke the Virgin Mother’s left 
arm, and also damaged an eye, 
the tip of the nose and the back 
of the head. 
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TENNIS 

$ 

Davis Cup: Australia made 
a clean sweep of tlieir Davis 
Cup East Zone Final against 
India at Bangalore on May 18 
whcji they won by five matches 
to nil. This was the first time 
that Australia had won the 
East Zone final in which India 
had reigned supreme for eight 
years. Two years ago India 
had defeated Australia on the 
same courts. 

Kcsuits: 

Singled. Geof Masters beat 
Jaideep Mukherjee, 6-3, 6-3, 3-6, 
1-6, 6-3; Mai Anderson beat 
Vijay Amritliraj, 6-4, 6-4, 6-2; 
Geof Masters beat Vijay Antri- 
thraj, 7-5, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2; Ross 
Case beat Anatid Amrithraj, 
6-1, 8-6, 7-5. 

Doubles: Geof Masters and 
Colin Dibley beat Premjit Lai I 
and Jaideep Mukherjee, 6-2, 
6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 

Reorganisation: The Davis 
Cup Tennis Championship seems 
certain to be reorganised this 
year. 

The agenda for the annual 
meeting of the Davis Cup na¬ 
tions in London on July 6 
includes far-reaching proposals 
which could drastically cliangc 
the shape of the competition. 

Britain, supported by Italy, 
is to propose a complete re¬ 
organisation of the early rounds 
of the European Zone to avoid 
over-crowding an already heavy 
international calendar. 

The chief aims of the plan 
arc that entries should close on 
July 15 of the previous year, 
and that the 16 “weaker” nations 
be drawn in the first round. Tliis 



opening round would be played 
at any time between August 15 
of the previous year and April 
23. If this suggestion is adopt¬ 
ed at the July meeting, the 
1973 competition could begin 
in August this year. 


HOCKEY 

Beighton Cup: Border Secu¬ 
rity Force, Jullundur, lifted the 
Beighton Cup at Calcutta on 
May 13 when they defeated 
Mohun Bagan by 1-0. This 
was the only goal scored in the 
two-leg final. Last year, these 
two teams shared the coveted 
trophy. 

The Beighton Cup Hockey 
Tournament, the oldest compe¬ 
tition in this game in the coun¬ 
try, had been inaugurated in 
1895 at Calcutta for a trophy 
donated by Mr. T.D. Beighton, 
the then Legal Remembrancer 
to the Government of Bengal. 
Unfortunately, the trophy was 
stolen from the Railway Insti¬ 
tute at Asansol in 1920 and a 
replica of the original was 
handed over by the Asansol 
Recreation Club to the Bengal 
Hockey Association. 

Bombay Gold Cup: Indian 
Airlines won the fabulous Bom¬ 
bay Gold Cup for the first time 
at Bombay on May 23 when 
they toppled Services, the hol¬ 
ders, by 2-0 in the double-leg 
final. 

The tournament had been 
inaugurated in 1955 when the 
Bombay State National Sports 
Fund gave Rs. 10,000 for the 
gold cup. 

National. Champiopsiiip: The 
Indian Hocj;ey Federation has 


dedded to hold the next Katioh* 
al Hockey Championship at 
Bombay in February-March 
1973 and the National Junior 
Championship at Bhbpa! in 
January next. 


FOOTBALL 

Nehru Trophy: Leader Club, 
Jullundur. won the Nehru Tro¬ 
phy Football Tournament at 
Cochin on May 23 when they 
defeated Mafatlal, Bombay, by 
two goals to nil in the final. 
This was the third time Leaders 
had won the trophy since its 
inception in 1965. 

Asian Cup: Iran won the 
Asian Cup Football Tourna¬ 
ment at Bangkok on May 20 
when they defeated Korea, 2-1, 
in extra time. 

World Cop: Political differ¬ 
ences between thi’cc Arab na¬ 
tions forced the World Soccer 
Cup Organising Bureau Com¬ 
mittee. at its meeting in London 
on May 6, to reshuffle Asian 
qualifying Groups Bl and B2. 

Tire Committee decided to 
switch Iraq into Bl in place of 
India who will take over Iraq’s 
berth. Originally Bl consisted 
of Australia, India, Indonesia 
and New Zealand with Iran, 
Iraq, Kuwait and Syria in the 
other group. 


CRICKET 

Sheesh Mahal Trophy: Hol¬ 
der Rusi Modi XI, Jamshedpur, 
retained the All-India Sheesh 
Mahal Cricket Trophy for the 
third year in succession when 
they defeated Geep Flashlight 
Club, Allahabad, in the final 
at Lucknow on June 1. 

The holders started parti¬ 
cipating in the tournament in 

1968 and have been retaining 
the trophy since then except in 

1969 when they lost to Jam 
Sahib XI in the final. 
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M.CC/s Visit: The M.C.C. 
will play five Tests and six 
other jTuUchcs during its 10- 
wcek tour of India beginning 
on or about December 1 next. 
Five of the ordinary matches 
will be against zones and the 
sixth against a Board President 
XI or a universities team. 

TIw M.C.C., who will also 
play in Pakistan and Sri Lanka, 
will leave for Colombo on 
February 11 after tlieir Indian 
tour. 

Kardar Becomes Minister: 
Former Pakistan cricket captain 
A.H. Kardar has been sworn in 
as a Minister in the Punjab 
province of Pakistan. Kardar 
led Pakistan in Test matches 
against India, England, the West 
Indies and Australia before he 
retired in I960. 


ATHLETICS 

New World Marks; Bob 
Seagren of the United States and 
Issakson of Sweden set up a 
new joint world record for 
pole vault with leaps of 5 metres 
60 centimetres at El Paso 
(Texas) on May 24. Issakson 
held die record at 5 metres 45 
centimetres. 

Nadeshda Chizhova of Le¬ 
ningrad established a world 
shot put record of 20'63 metres, 
surpassing her own previous 
mark by 20 centimetres at 
Sochi (USSR) on May 19. 
The 26-year-old athlete set her 
first world record in the event 
in 1968 with a throw of 18*67 
metres, lost the record in the 
Mexico World Olympic Games 
that year and recaptured it in 
1969. 

South African Fanie Van 
Zyl improved his own world 
best time for the mile when he 
clocked 3 minutes 56 seconds 
at Modesto (California) on May 
28. His previous t^t time 
had been 3 minutes 56*4 seconds. 


WEIGHTLIFnNG 

New World Marks: David 
Ricgert, 24, of the USSR, set 
two world records in the light- 
heavyweight class in the Euro¬ 
pean Weightlifting Champion¬ 
ship at Constanta, Rumania, on 
May 20. He first established 
a new world record in the snatch 
with a lift of 166 kgs., bettering 
his own best performance by 
0.5 kg. With an overall lift 
of 557.5 kgs., he set his second 
record on the same day. 

In the siime championships 
at Constanta, M laden Kuchev 
of Bulgaria set a world record 
in the lightweight press division 
by lifting 1.55 kilos. He beat 
the old record by half a kilo 
held by Vladimir Drekslcr of 
the Soviet Union. 


MOUNTAINEERING 

Indrasan Peak: A seven- 
member Japanese expedition suc¬ 
ceeded in climbing the 20,410- 
foot Indrasan Peak in the Manali 
region of Himachal on May 18. 
The team, which was headed by 
Asano Mehan, had one Indian 
member. Liaison Officer FI./ Lt. 
Dhingra. 

Hanuman Tlbba Peak: Ric¬ 
hard Saldanha (14) and Him- 
anshu Patel (16) scaled the 
6,(XX)-metrc Hanuman Tibba 
Peak in the western Himalayan 
region on May 24, Students 
of St. Xaviers High School, 
Ahmedabad, both the climbers 
were members of a team led 
by Father Erevety. 


BOXING 


World Heavyweight Title: 
Joe Frazier retained his World 
Heavyweight bombing crown 
when he defeated Ron Stander 
at Omaha (Nebraska) on May 
25. The fi^t had to be stopped 
by the referee in the fifth round. 

Team for Olympics: India 
will be represented in the 


Munich Olympic Games by three 
boxers, one manager-cum-coach 
and a delegate. Those who 
have been given the green signal 
by the All-India Council of 
Sports after being recommended 
by the,lndian Olympic Associa¬ 
tion are: Chandraya Narayanan 
(flyweight), Maniswamy Venu 
(lightweight), Mahatab Singh 
(light-heavyweight), Major D.N. 
Devine Jones (manager) and 
Mr. K.P. Kuka (delegate). 


ROLLER SKATING 

National Championships: Sat 
Kiran Singh and Anita Atmaram 
cornered glory in the National 
Roller-skating Championships 
which concluded at Chandigarh 
on May 28. 

Anita of Chandigarh, who 
was crowned the National Speed 
Skating Queen, excelled in 250 
metres forward race, 250 metres 
backward race, 200 metres for¬ 
ward race and ligure-skating. 
Sat Kiran, besides winning the 
difficult obstacle race, carried 
away top honours in various 
speed skating and figure skating 
events. 


HANDBALL 

National Championships: 

Haryana won the first National 
Handball Championship when 
they defeated Amdhra, 5-3, in 
the final at Rohtak on May 
11. In the women’s section, 
Maharashtra were declared 
champions on tlie basis of goal 
average although the final, 
against Haryana ended in a 1-1 
draw, (M.L.K.) 
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The Fiasco in Santiago 
—Poor Performance of UNCTAD III 


V. S. IVlaiiajlii 


The Third Conference of 
the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development 
(Unctad) concluded its final 
session on May 21 at Santiago, 
the capitiil of Chile (in Latin 
America), after having remain¬ 
ed in session for over six weeks 
under the Presidentship of 
Chodomiro Almeyda, the Chi¬ 
lean Foreign Minister, 

When an impartial balance- 
sheet is drawn up of the achieve¬ 
ments and failures ot the Con¬ 
ference held this year, it be¬ 
comes evident that it has not 
been a success. As in the past, 
most of the developed count- 
tries were indifferent to its 
fate. Some of them {e.g. 
Britain) did not attach enough 
importance to it to send a sulli- 
ciently high-powered delegation 
to participate in its deliberations. 
At least two among the most 
developed countries—^the U.S.A. 
and the U.K.—had bluntly told 
the Conference that they were 
against any stepping Up of aid— 
one of tlte major items on the 
agenda of Unctad III. The 
US adopted this attitude at a 
time when she was spending 
recklessly on waging a sense¬ 
less war in Vietnam. Both 
these countries (UK and USA) 
are already far from achieving 
the target set in Unctad- 
II-—that of transferring one per¬ 
cent of their Gross National 
Produrt (GNP) to developing 
countries. In fact, the percent¬ 
age of GNP being invested 
by the US in such countries 
has been steadily on the decline. 

It is no more than half percent 
at present. 

^uJy, im 


General Preferences Scheme 

Neither has the USA so 
far put into operation llie Gene¬ 
ral Scheme of Preferences (GSP) 
under which exports of manu¬ 
factured articles from develop¬ 
ing countries should get a special 
tariff preference in developed 
countries. A resolution to that 
effect had been passed at 
Unctad-11 held in New l^lhi 
in 1968 and the developed 
countries had promised to put 
it into operation at an early 
date. Surprisingly, the Con¬ 
ference recently held main¬ 
tained complete silence over the 
operation of GSP. It could 
have at least reviewed the posi¬ 
tion. 

This did not come about for 
two reasons. In the first place, 
the developing countries were 
apprehensive that in case the 
matter was raised, it would 
lead to fresh difliculties. Second¬ 
ly, there was no unanimity on 
the issue even among the under¬ 
developed countries. Exporters 
of primary produce did not 
view with equanimity the pros¬ 
pect of more prosperity for 
those who had started produc¬ 
ing manufactured goods. 

Commodity Arrangements 

How lack of consensus 
among developing economies 
could damage their trade was 
clearly noticeable when the 
African associate members of 
the European Common Market 
(ECM) refused to endorse a 
proposal put forward by India 
that developing economies 
should enter into commodity 
arrangements among themselves 


before proceeding to exploit 
the world market. Had the 
suggestion been accepted, it 
would have helped the under¬ 
developed countries to obtain 
higher prices for their 
produce. The African 
associates of the E.C.M. op¬ 
posed it. however, because they 
had already secured preferen¬ 
tial terms for selling their 
produce in the E.C.M. countries. 
This self-centred approach was 
the undoing of the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

When India suggested at 
the Conference tliat adequate 
safeguards should be provided 
to trade from developing eco¬ 
nomies before developed coun¬ 
tries settled into regional group¬ 
ings, she was taking a practical 
stand. She has been rightly 
feeling sore over the emergence 
of the enlarged E.C.M. As 
Britain enters the ECM, India 
would lose the preferences her 
products have enjoyed hitlierto 
in the British market. In spite 
of her best efforts, India has 
failed to get any assurance 
from ECM that the loss thus 
suffered by her would be made 
good in some way. In 1960-61, 
the E.C.M. countries were acco¬ 
unting for 8.3 percent of India’s 
exports. By 1969-70 this per¬ 
centage had come down to 
7.1. But the E.C.M. countries 
were not doing anything to 
arrest tlic decline. 

The Poorest Twenty Five 

It is well-known that all 
developing countries are not 
at the same level of develop¬ 
ment. Some of them (cspeci- 
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ally those in Africa) are ex¬ 
tremely poor. They, tlicrcfore, 
need special assistance to tackle 
their extreme poverty. One of 
the significant achievements of 
the Conference was its recom¬ 
mending that special assistance 
be provided to the poorest tw'cnty 
five members. 

But even here there was no 
smooth sailing. For instance 
there was a spate of controversy 
over indentifying these twenty 
five hard-core poor countries, 
which include sixteen African, 
eight Asian and one Latin 
American nation. 

Monetary Crisis 

The recent monetary crisis 
figured prominently in the de¬ 
liberations of UNCrAD-lll, 
Members were justifiably un¬ 
happy over the way a handful of 
developed countries had tried 
to sort out things among them¬ 
selves without consulting all 
countries affected or likely to 
be affected. They wanted to 
be allowed to participate in 
the deliberations when such 
far-reaching issues were dis¬ 
cussed. UnctaivIII passed a 
resolution asking the IMF' to 
set up a Conunittce for Mone¬ 
tary Reform which should have 
at least as many members from 
developing countries as there 
were IMF Council members. 
That the U.S. did not favour 
such a course of action was 
quite obvious from the absence 
of its representative at the 
time the resolution was passed. 

Special Drawing Rights 

Developing countries have 
also never been happy over 
the distribution of Special 
Drawing Rights (SDR’s), which 
had been created in January 
1970 for a period of three years 
to supplement world liquidity. 
As the SDR’s were linked with 
individual members’ quotas in 
the IMF, developing countries 
received a very small share of 
these Rights. It was. therefore, 
quite appropriate that a Reso¬ 


lution should have been passed 
at Unctai>III asking the IMF 
to work out a scheme for ap¬ 
propriate linking up of SDRs 
with development finance. As 
the next instalment of SDRs 
would have to be released be¬ 
fore the end of this calendar 
year, one has to watch and see 
how the resolution passed by 
Unctad-III is actually imple¬ 
mented. 

UNCTAD-GATT Link 

It was mainly because Gatt 
(General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariff) had failed to fcickle 
the trade problems of develop¬ 
ing countries within the frame¬ 
work of its Constitution that 
Unctad had to be set up 
in 1964. Ffowever, the work¬ 
ing of the latter over the past 
eight years has clearly 
demonstrated that by itself it 
is unable to do much to promote 
the trade of developing countries. 
In order to achieve its objec¬ 
tives, it needs active co-operation 
from Gatt, the major inter¬ 
national organisation which 
takes vital decisions on tariff 
and, trade. 

It was, therefore, quite un¬ 
derstandable that Unctad-III 
should have called for greater 
liaison between the two Organi¬ 
sations. But the modalities of 
this liaison, and how it can 
actually benefit developing eco¬ 
nomies has not been spelt out 
as yet. As usual, Unctad has 
preferred to take the line of 
least resistance by suggesting 
that details of such liaison 
should be worked out later on. 
This is another example of a 
casual approach being adopted 
to a major issue that vitally 
affects the interests of develop¬ 
ing economies. 

Shipping 

Developed economics do¬ 
minate not only in the field 
of trade but iso—and even 
more so—in shipping. In fact 
almost the whole of trie exports 
from developing countries, as 
also their imports are carried 


in ships of itidusttiai^ advanced 
nations, and the terms on which 
they do it are not always favour¬ 
able or even fair to developing 
countries. Shipping Confer¬ 
ences, which control major ship¬ 
ping interests are frequently 
increasing the freight rates, aiid 
soraetirrtes developing countries 
cannot afford to pay such high 
rates. But if they must sell 
their goods in the international 
market at competitive prices, 
they surely need cheaper trans¬ 
portation. 

In view of this, India spon¬ 
sored a resolution calling for 
a more sympathetic attitude 
by the shipping companies to¬ 
wards developing countries. 
The resolution also suggested 
the setting up of a representa¬ 
tive body to go into the costs 
and revenue data available with 
the shipping companies. India’s 
representatives suggested that 
such a study could provide a 
sound basis for fixing freight 
rates which should be fair to 
all concerned. 

Overall Picture 

The overall picture that thus 
emerges from the deliberations 
of Unctad Til does not appear 
to be encouraging. Consider¬ 
ing the poor performance of 
the Organization over the years, 
some have even'expressed doubts 
whether there is any need for 
such a body. However, till 
some other body which is an 
improvement over Unctad has 
been created (which is very 
unlikely under the existing in¬ 
ternational climate), Unctad, 
would have to continue. 



Case for New iintentationai Iiidnefai7 6.p. simma 

Arrangement 


The developing countries 
today are facing a serious 
situation in their efforts to step 
up their rate of growth. This is 
because of paucity of resources 
for further investment. The 
problem has been accentuated 
by the recent shake up in the 
world monetary adjusUnent 
mechanism. Though directly it 
is not a tlireat to the stability 
and growth of these countries, 
indirec't/y it influences their pro¬ 
grammes through foreign trade. 
Jt is establislicd both statisti¬ 
cally as well as theoretically, that 
growth of exports and growth 
of national income are highly 
co-rclatcd. But sustained grow¬ 
th in the exports of under- 
dcvcioped countries depends 
upon the working of the intcr- 
natioiial monetary arrange¬ 
ment and the state of demand 
and supply in developed market 
economics which arc their ntain 
trading partners. 

While the Bretton-Woods 
arrangement was never parti¬ 
cularly helpful to the under¬ 
developed countries in their 
efforts to grow fast, even tlie 
recent monetary arrangement 
among major market economies 
has deliberately and completely 
overlooked the interests of the 
underdeveloped countries. This 
is really a tragic development 
since the d^loping countries 
depend heaVily on the imports 
of capital goods from the de¬ 
veloped ones. This is especially 
so because the state of demand 
for the exports of developing 
countries very much depends 
on the domestic policies of 
the advanced countries. 

It is necessary here to re¬ 
view the working of the Bretton 


Woods system and the benefits 
which the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries have derived from it in 
terms of their share in expanding 
world trade and w'orld liquidity. 

Shaken System: With 
tlic destruction of the line fabric 
of international order based on 
gold standard, a new system was 
built up at Bretton Woods 
ajid the International Mojictary 
Fund was set up to supervise 
the working of the new mechan¬ 
ism. In a tcclmical sense as 
well as in fact, the United 
States became the centre of the 
international jnonetary system. 
Since dollar was pcgg<xi to gold, 
it became the key and reserve 
currency. ThcU.S dollar came 
to be treated as good as gold. 
So other countries pegged their 
currencies to the dollar, thereby 
giving it the status of primary 
intervention currency. Basi¬ 
cally it was an honest and good 
attempt which aimed at facili¬ 
tating free flow of goods and 
services among countries with 
relatively stable exchange rates 
and unrestricted cojivertibility 
of dollar into gold. However, 
unduly selfish policies of many 
developed countries and almost 
total dependence of the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund 
(IMF) system on the dollar gra¬ 
dually eroded this monetary 
arrangement. 

The major shake-up in the 
old system came with the rising 
deficit in balance of payments 
of the United States. In this 
procrais, the U.S.A. lost huge 
amounts of dollars over the years 
to West European countries 
and Jap^. The continuous ac¬ 
cumulation of dollars in Central 
Banks of major countries and 


strengthening of the converti¬ 
bility of the currency of these 
countries after J958 led to the 
suspicion about dollar being as 
good as gold. Further U.S.A. 
also began following erroneous 
policies like stringent controls 
on imports and outward flow of 
capital to turn the corner in 
respect of its payments posi¬ 
tion. These policies, obviously, 
were based on mercenary thou¬ 
ghts which viewed balance of 
payments as independent rather 
than air integral part of the 
complete system. 

The result was the sudden 
break up in the long standing 
relation between dollar and gold, 
revaluation of a few major 
currencies and devaluation of 
dollar. The new arrangement 
among the major developed 
countries involved only realign¬ 
ment of parities; it did not 
attempt in ajiy way to mitigate 
the inefliciency and uncertainty 
built into the international mo¬ 
netary system. In other words, 
the realignment of parities and 
a theoretical flexibility margin 
of 2 5 per cent in exchange 
rates are only short-term mea¬ 
sures and tJiey in no way solve 
the persistent problems such 
as tJie lack of international 
liquidity and proper distribution 
and funds among haves and 
have nots. Tlw, system is 
still based on the market mechan¬ 
ism with all its evils where eco¬ 
nomically stronger nations are 
given too much importance 
and the interests of developing 
countries are largely set aside. 

Different. Situations: As 
a matter of fact, the develop¬ 
ing countries and the develops 
ones are facing basically different 
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tituatioAS. Whereas for the (i<^ 
veloped countries the main pro¬ 
blem is that of maintaining 
stability witli high employment, 
the developing countries are 
striving for growth. For the 
latter, even the maintenance of 
certain minimum reserves for 
external stability involves high 
cost; but investment in capital 
imports for economic develop¬ 
ment is extremely essential. 
Under the existing system of 
trade and piiyments, the develop¬ 
ed countries continue to be a 
compact set. Available data 
suggest that the share ofdevclop- 
ed market economies in world 
trade has gone up from 64 per 
cent in 1955 to 71 percent in 
1969 and the share of developing 
countries in world exports has 
gone down from 25 3 per cent 
in 1955 to I8‘] per cent in 1969. 
In addition, exports among the 
developed market economies 
themselves increased from 71’6 
per cent in 1955 to 80 per 
cent in 1969. The falling share 
of exports from developing 
countries to the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (EEC), 
European Free Trade Associa¬ 
tion (EFTA) and U S.A. shows 
how their products are gradually 
losing markets in the developed 
countries. All this has hap¬ 
pened during the so-called “De¬ 
velopment Decade” when the 
developing countries were crav¬ 
ing for trade instead of aid. 
The underdeveloped countries 
do not have markets big en¬ 
ough to keep the newly set¬ 
up industries going. The tradi¬ 
tional export items which face 
low price and income elasti¬ 
city cannot earn enough foreign 
exchange for capital imports. 
This is the state of world trade. 

The same situation prevails 
in the distribution of inter¬ 
national liquidity. The de¬ 
veloped market economies pos¬ 
sess*^ more than 80 per cent 
of liquidity in the penod end¬ 
ing with 1969. This shows that 
under tlic international mouc- 
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developing countries or pro¬ 
per distribution of liquidity 
were not fully taken care of. As 
requirements of international 
liquidity are related to pay¬ 
ments position, large amounts 
of accumulated reserves in major 
developed countries should have 
been transferred through trade 
to the developing countries. 
But tJiis was never ensured in 
the Bretton Woods system; it 
is not there in the recent ar¬ 
rangement cither. It depended 
totally on the whims of de¬ 
veloped countries; so the burden 
of adjusting balance of pay¬ 
ments fell largely on the develop¬ 
ing countries which invariably 
faced adverse payments situation. 

Inherent Inequality : 

The creation and allocation 
of the Special Drawing Rights 
(SDRs) some time back, is an¬ 
other instance of inequity built 
into the international mone¬ 
tary system. The SDR’s were 
to be allocated on tlie basis of 
proper assessment of the glo¬ 
bal need for reserves and their 
growth. The main objectives 
of its issue were: (o) expansion 
of world trade, (A) promotion 
of exchange stability, and (<■) 
correction of payments malad¬ 
justments. On all tJicse counts, 
the major part of their creation 
should have been allocated to the 
developing countries. As these 
countries needed liquid assets 
to purchase capital goods from 
advanced countries, distribution 
in their favour would have 
ensured proper use of these 
assets and their high velocity of 
circulation. But unfortunately, 
the erroneous thinking—de¬ 
liberate or otherwise—on the 
part of developed countries that 
supply of money and problems 
of development are two in¬ 
dependent issues, led to the 
allocation of these newly created 
assets (SDR’s) in favour of 
develops countries themselves. 
The situation, as it stands to¬ 
day, clearly calls for a new intcr- 


natiohal monetary aystetn 
factory to all. 

Any new system can be suc¬ 
cessful only if the various coun¬ 
tries exercise self-discipline in 
domestic policies. The recent 
currency crisis has brought into 
focus the need to see that an 
internatiopal monetary system 
is not based on any single 
currency; because it would al¬ 
ways be subject to disturbances 
due to the policies of a single 
country. The International 
Monetary Fund should be 
given more autonomy and the 
right to decide on the optimum 
level of reserves and to advise 
nations on monetary and fiscal 
policies they should adopt to 
ensure stability and growth of 
world ecojiomy. 'Hie most 
important function of the world 
monetary autliority should be 
to create and distribute the 
international reserve according 
to the genuine requirements 
of various countries. 

The stage of development 
of various developing countries 
differs greatly. As a result their 
efforts to raise domestic reso¬ 
urces for investment and ex¬ 
port also vary. The basic prob¬ 
lem on the export front is that 
they have to struggle to exploit 
the available markets anywhere 
in the world. Since commodity 
agreements are coming very 
slowly and major preferences 
are not given by the individual 
developed countries, tlie only 
way left for the underdevelop 
countries is to have some kind 
of common market. Sudi a 
step is likely to ensure free 
flow of goods and services 
among these countries. It 
would, in addition, enhance the 
bargaining powers of these 
countries vis-a-vis the developed 
countries. India will stand to 
benefit from such an arrange¬ 
ment because with a solid in¬ 
dustrial base, she can export 
a number of manufactured 
goods to other countries. 

(Contd. on p, 755) 
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How the Underwater Mines Work 


P.C Kapi^ 


On May 9, 1972, President 
Nixon of the United Slates 
took a step which the entire 
world thought was an act of 
brinkmanship. To save face in 
Vietnam, where the forces of the 
National Liberation Front were 
maintaining their advance into 
the South, he ordered the mining 
of all the ports of North Vietnam 
to prevent arms supplies reach¬ 
ing Hanoi. 

How do the mines work 
in the water ? The history of 
mines goes back to the !6th 
century when, in one form or 
the otheft', they made their first 
appearance. It was during the 
scige of Antwerp in 1585 that 
the Dutch loaded small, un¬ 
manned boats with casks of 
gunpowder, connected the ex¬ 
plosives to clockwork devices 
and loosed them on the out¬ 
going tide to crash against 
Spanish ships in the harbour. 
Tn the nearly 400 years since 
those first crude mines made 
their explosive appearance- and 
dramatically changed the nature 
of naval warfare—the world’s 
great sea-powers have spent 
considerable energy and ingen- 
unity to develop ever more 
effective and lethal underwater 
devices. And, by all accounts, 
the \mderwater bombs that the 
U.S. strewed along North 
Vietnam’s harbours and coasts 
in the second week of May 
are among the most technically 
advanced and dangerous marine 
weapons available today. 

Most people visualize un¬ 
derwater mines as the sort of 
studded black balls that Cary 
Grant dodged in Destination 
Tokyo. But the delayed*action 
mines used to seal off North 
Vietnamese ports are consider¬ 
ably more complex. Sown by 


lowflying Navy planes, some of 
them were dropped to the surface 
by parachute; others, technolo¬ 
gically might be recovered and 
eventually wind up in a Russian 
ordnance laboratory. 

A minefield is generally 
seeded with a variety of devices. 
Some explode on contact. Some 
detonate magnetically when 
they pick up the magnetic field 
of a passing ship. Others ex¬ 
plode at an accoustical cue, such 
as a ship’s propellers alongside 
or overhead. Still others go olT 
when a ship’s hull increases 
the water pressure. A mine’s 
relatively simple computer can 
be programmed to react to 
combinations of singals. Thus 
some mines are equipped with 
“counters”. They will allow, 
say, nine ships to pa.ss by and 
then blow up the tenth. Such 
mines greatly increase the dan¬ 
gers of minesweeping, since 
the sweeper may be the ill-fated 
tenth vessel. 

Some mines can sit on the 
bottom for a time, awaiting a 
coded signal to activate them. 
On singal, they can propel 
themselves through the water 
to a different position, or can 
search for a target. 

The U.S. Navy currently 
has about half a dozen varieties 
of sea-mines in its inventory, 
but only two types were used 
to seal Haiphong and six other 
northern ports. These were the 
Mark-53, a snub-nosed cylinder 
about five feet long, one foot 
in diameter and about half a ton 
in weight, and the Mark-55, 
resembling an overgrown milk- 
can—nine feet in length, 1| 
feet in diameter and one ton in 
weight. Both are powerful 
enough to disembowel a cargo 
ship. 


Remarkably, it required 
fewer than a dozen carrier-based 
U.S. Navy planes to carry out 
the mining operation. Flying 
at about 10,006 feet, the Navy 
jets sealed North Vietnam’s 
major waterways with a couple 
of hundred mines in less than 
an hour. Baausc floating para¬ 
chutes are a tell-tale clue to 
the location of a dropped mine, 
the Mark-53’s and 55’s were 
thought to have been equipped 
with “rotochutes”—^hclicopter- 
likc bladc.s tliat open and spin 
to slow the speed of the falling 
mine, keeping it from drill¬ 
ing itself too deeply into the 
harbour floor. 

While some of the mines 
(which cost more tlian 20,(XX) 
dollars apiece) were ballasted 
to sink to the bottom in shallow 
riverbals, others were buoyant 
and required mooring cables 
to hold them in place in deeper 
waters. And to pralude easy 
detection by minesweepers or 
North Vietnamese frozen, 
the mines were equipped with an 
array of special devices and 
programmed to explode in seve¬ 
ral different ways. These so¬ 
phisticated, modem mines usu¬ 
ally contain a variety of sen¬ 
sors to detect a ship’s magnetic 
field, the noise given off by its 
turbines and screws, the pressure 
of its displacement ox. any com¬ 
bination of these. In fact, it is 
believed that most of the mines 
dropped by the U.S. were pro¬ 
grammed to go off only when all 
three characteristics registered 
simultaneously in the mines’ 
jnini-computers—thus blocking 
attempts to trigger them with 
dummy ships. 
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Olympic Cavalcade— 1 

M. L. Kapnr 

Ancient Olympic Games 

Eyes of sportsmen the world over are now focussed on the XX World 
Olympic Games which will he held in Munich in August. The fascinating story 
of the origin of Games and their development through the ages has been retraced 


here by India’s veteran 

The cavalcade of Olympic 
Games is the oldest show on 
earth. Although revi ved by po¬ 
pular request in modern times in 
1896, the Olympics ran continu¬ 
ously every four years for about 
a thousand years in ancient 
Greece and the 1972 Games at 
Munich this year in August will 
be the 312th of the series. The 
first recorded Games were in 
776 B.c. These were continued 
till 394 A. D. when Roman 
Emperor Theodosius suspend¬ 
ed this great sports festival. 

According to modern his¬ 
torical research, however, the 
Games began long before 776 
B.c. It is stated that these 
Games were borrowed from 
Asia by the Greeks. It may 
even have been from India for 
in the Ramayana and the Maha- 
hharata, the two epics of ancient 
India, and in the Smritis, re¬ 
cords are found of annual and 
periodical sports and tourna¬ 
ments, including archery, rid¬ 
ing, wrestling, sword-play, club¬ 
swinging, putting the shot, 
chariot racing and even flying. 
Arjuna and Bhim, Rama and 
Lakshraana, in those epic days, 
were recognised as champion 
archers, charioteers and all¬ 
round athletes. 

In Greece, the ancient and 
honoured cradle of tolerant 
and civili.sed intellectualism, 
were born the Olympic Games. 
Their origin is buried in anti¬ 
quity but their idealism is as 
Jaudable now as the day they 
sprang into existence. The 
Greeks themselves did not know 


sports-writer, M.L. Kapur. 

wlio started the Olympic Games, 
and to cover up their ignorance 
they said it was their gods 
who had originated them. 

There are several Grecian 
traditional stories of the begin¬ 
ning of the Olympic Games. One 
account says that the first con¬ 
test on the Olympian plain took 
place when Zeus wrestled with 
Kronus for control of the world. 
The games and religious cele¬ 
brations that followed were in 
commemoration of the great 
victory scored by Zeus. A 
second theory credits the Games’ 
origin to Herucles who was 
said to have instituted them 
as a means of bringing together 
in the common cause the war¬ 
ring Grecian tribes. 

Another, rather stubborn 
story is given by the Greeks 
interested in the Olympics. 
Known as the legend of Pciops, 
the story is woven round King 
of Elis, Oenomaus, and his 
beautiful daughter Hippodamia. 
This girl was oflered to any 
suitor who could successfully 
kidnap her in a chariot and 
escape from the pursuit of her 
majestic father in a similar 
vehicle. The pursuit was car¬ 
ried on with homicidal intent, 
and, upon overtaking the pur¬ 
sued, it was the custom of 
King Oenomaus to transfix the 
unlucky suitor with his royal 
spear. Thirteen times did sui¬ 
tors appear and run the risk 
of gaining a royal bride or 
meeting a sudden and pain¬ 
ful death. Thirteen times did 
the spear of the King rid him of 


a prospective son-in-law. (This 
may be the origin of the modern 
superstition about the number 
13.) 

The fourtecntli aspirant was 
Pciops, youthful warrior of fine 
presence and great courage. 
Pciops, so runs the tale, used 
guile in outwitting the King 
whose charioteer was bribed by 
him to tinker with the axle of 
the royal chariot. The*pursuit 
race began and when the swift 
mares of Oenomaus were, as 
usual, overtaking the swaying 
chariot of the pair ahead, the 
wheel of the regal car came off 
and in the ensuing crash, the 
king broke his neck. Thus 
Pelops won a bride and throne 
in a chariot race at Olympia in 
Elis, and on that hallowed 
ground, he instituted the Games 
and religious rites in celebra¬ 
tion of this double triumph. 

Another version would have 
us believe that Lycusgus, the 
great Spartan formulatbr of 
law, joined with Iphitus of Elis 
on the alleged bidding of the 
oracle to “restore” the festiva^- 
in 820 B.c. This at least would 
indicate that the Games had 
been run before, as there is 
some historic basis for this 
story and definite evidence 
points to the world “restore”. 

No matter which one of 
these legends or dates we accept, 
one thing is certain—tf^at the 
first recorded Olympics were 
organised in 776 B.c., and that 
thereafter the Greeks began to 
reckon time by Olympiads^ the 
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Gandhiui Thought 



On Religion 

""My religion and my patriotism derived front my religion 
mnhrace all my life. 1 want to realize brotherhood or 
identity, not merely with the beings called human, but 1 want to 
realize identity with all life, even with .melt thing.s as crawl 

upon earth . because wc claim de.scent from the same God, 

and that being so. all life in whatever form if appears must 
be essentially one." 


Gandhiji’s whole l')cing was 
ijilensely religious; religion came 
first with him and then politics 
or rather it would be much better 
to say that to him politics and 
religion were one and the same. 
He looked at everything from 
the religious point of view, as if 
religion held the key to all pro¬ 
blems—individual; national, in¬ 
ternational, social, economic 
a n d political. He breathed, 
lived and swore by religion. His 
religious consciou.sncss is un¬ 
mistakably reflected in whatever 
he said, wrote and did. Once 
he wrote: “'fhcrc is an indefi¬ 
nable mysterious Power that 
pervades everything. I feel it, 
though I do not see it. It is 
this unseen power which makes 
Itself felt and yet defies all proof, 
because it is unlike all that I per¬ 
ceive through my senses. It 
transcends the senses. But it is 
possible to reason out the exis¬ 
tence of God to a limited extent.” 

Gand)h‘.s conception of rcli- 
^ gion was deep, broad and most 
tolerant. It included all the 
faiths of the world and not ex¬ 
clusively Hinduism. Once he 
wrote: “I do not believe in the 
exclusive divinity of the Vedas. 

I believe the Bible, the Koran 
and the Zend Avesta, to be as 
much divinely inspired as the 
Vedas.” His faith in religion, 
although it was super-sensuous, 
was seldom blind and irrational, 
.Once he said; “My belief in 
the Hindu scriptures does not 
require nte to accept every word 


and every verse as divinely in¬ 
spired.I decline to lie bound 

by any interpretation, however 
learned it may be, if it is repug¬ 
nant to reason or moral sense.” 
He did not sanction the institu¬ 
tion of conversion from tme faith 
to another. He found full mean¬ 
ing and solace in prayer. Once 
he described himself thus “I am 
not a man of learning, but I 
humbly claim to be a man of 
pr.aycr.” He himself confessed 
that prayer had saved his life 
and that without it. he should 
have been a lunatic long ago. 
He laid utmost emphasis on 
self-purification and restraint 
and earned an imimpeaclmble 
reputation of living upto liis 
own ideals. Religion pervaded 
all his actions, personal as well 
as impersonal. The awareness 
of the infinite did not leave him 
alone for a single minute. Ac¬ 
cording to him faith did not con¬ 
tradict religion, but transcended 
it. 

The religion of Gandhi in¬ 
cluded many more things: it 
meant a perfect surrender to His 
will and a spirit of renunciation 
and continual service to huma¬ 
nity. 

In fact, to Gandhi, religion 
connoted the essence of all 
wisdom and experience. I'or 
him politics bereft of religion 
was absolute dirt. In the words 
of Dr. Radhakrishnan, “If 
Gandhi took to politics, it was 
because he looked upon poli¬ 


tics as a branch of ethics and 
religion.” 

In his autobiography The 
Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, Gandhiji has observed, 
“To sec the universal and ail- 
pervading spirit of Truth face to 
face one must be able to love 
the meanest of creation as one¬ 
self. And a man who aspires 
after that cannot afford to keep 
out of any field of life. That is 
wJiy my devotion to Truth has 
drawn me into the field of poli¬ 
tics; and I can .say without the 
slightest hesitation and yet in 
all humility, that those who say 
that religion has nothing to do 
with politics do not know what 
religion mcan.s.” 

But Gandhiji was against 
stale patronage in any form 
being extended to religion. He 
held the opinion that “The State 
should look after your .secular 
welfare, health, communica¬ 
tions, foreign relations, currency 
and so on, but not your or my 
religion. That is everybody’s 
jxirsonal concern.” 

Expafijiting on his general 
attitude towards ‘religion, 
Gandhiji said that, after long 
study and experience, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that: 
“(i) all religions are true; (ii) all 
religions have some error in 
them, and (iii) all religions arc 
almost as dear to me as my own 
Hinduism in as much as all 
human beings should be as dear 
to one as one’s own close re¬ 
latives.” 




m 





Group Discussion 


Are Land Ceilings Practicable ? 

The countrywide debate on the issue of land-cedings has raised 
a number oj questions the answ ers to some oj which are jar from clean 
These imponderables have cast doubts not only on the Jeasibility of such 
ceiliims being imposed but also on whether they will ser\e the purpose for 
which they are being achocated. The discussion reproduced below brings 
together some of the viewpoints on the subject. 


No. 1 : Friends ! W c 
hear a lot of noise these days 
about fixing ceilings on agri¬ 
cultural holdings. But as one 
of the Congress inembers had 
occasion to observe in Parlia¬ 
ment the other day, the loudest 
among tlie votaries of ccilmgs 
on fixrmland arc people who 
know little about cultivation 
and live in big cities in air- 
conditioned comfort. They do 
not know what they are talking 
about. 1 doubt whether they 
have ever given thought to 
whether ceilings on farm hind 
arc practicable, whether they 
would serve any useful purpose 
if they arc enforced at all, or 
whether we have got the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery needed 
for the implementation of Jaws 
being draftctl to put into efiecl 
the proposed radical land re¬ 
forms. It is well-known to 
those in authority that in some 
of the states, there arc no land 
records worth the name, and 
in others they are grossly in¬ 
adequate and incomplete. Even 
if the task of bringing them 
up-to-date is taken in hand on 
a priority basis, and we set 
about completing them with 
all possible speed, it will require 
not less than two years to 
achieve a semblance of order in 
the confusion. In such a situa¬ 
tion, all talk of land reforms or 
fixing ceilings is meaningless. 
However, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment. let us presume that we 
do have satisfactory land re¬ 
cords, The next question that 
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we .shall have to consider is 
whether fixing land ceilings will 
serve any useful purpose. It 
is admitted on all hands that 
with the miroduction of ad¬ 
vanced technology and improved 
inputs, farmmg has become lui 
industry requiring considerable 
capital outlajs on tubcwells. 
tractors, improved seeds, ferti- 
li/crs, harvesting machines eic. 
It should be obvious that if the 
si7e of holdings is reduced, much 
of the investmeni in these im¬ 
plements and inputs would be¬ 
come uneconomic, and conse¬ 
quently the output would de- 
c 1 i n e. The green revolution 
which is in its early phase would 
be aborted, and self-sufficiency 
in foodgrains which w'C have 
achieved at such great cost and 
effort will be jeopardised. Fast 
but not least we have to con¬ 
sider the administrative feasi¬ 
bility of the proposed land 
reforms. The advance publi¬ 
city being given to what is 
coming has served the farmers 
with ample notice of the 
government’s intentions. We 
can see the results in the form 
of massive land transfers taking 
place in all states, even though 
quite a few of them have an¬ 
il o u n c e d that the proposed 
ceilings would be introduced 
with retrospective effect. The 
farm lobby is influential enough 
to have made sure that a suffi¬ 
cient number of flaws is intro¬ 
duced in the proposed ceiling 
laws to render such legislation 
harmless. The reference to 


lower land ceilings in the elec¬ 
tion manifesto of the ruling 
Ci'iigrcss party was no more 
than a political slogan which 
cannot stand the test of practi¬ 
cability. 

No. 2 : 1 would like to 
suggest that my friend, Mr. 
No. 1 has taken an unneces¬ 
sarily pessiraistic view- of things. 
He is being unjustifiably cynical 
when he says that the mention 
of land ceilings in the Congre.ss 
manifesto was no more than a 
political slogan. 1 am pre¬ 
pared to concede that the deci¬ 
sion taken in favour of lowering 
land ceilings was a political 
decision and may have been 
taken without taking into ac- 
count a 11 its administrative 
ramifications. But since it has 
been endorsed by an over¬ 
whelming majority of our peo¬ 
ple, it has assumed the charac¬ 
ter of a mandate which has to 
be honoured in any case. Diffi¬ 
culties will be there. They arc 
always there when we set out 
to change the established 
order. But they are on no 
account insuperable. It would 
be dangerous to trifle with the 
people. If we want to make 
sure that the green revolution 
docs not turn into a red revolu¬ 
tion, we shall have to find ways 
tb overcome those difficulties. 
Rural poverty is a challenge 
that has to be met before it is 
loo late, and fixing land ceilings 
is going to be the first step in ' 
that direction, I don’t know on 
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what basis my rri«nd has asserted 
that in a number of States there 
arc no land records. May be 
they are not uptodate, but 1 
find it difficult to believe that 
they are non-existeni. In any 
case the States can mobilise 
enough staff to bring them up- 
lo-date in six months. That 
is not as big a problem as my 
friend makes it out to be. 
Similarly, he is wrong when he 
says that if the size of the 
holdings is reduced, it would 
result in a decline of output. 
Farm management studies in 
India have definitely c-jtablishcd 
that agricultural yield in India 
has little to do with the size of 
the holding. It is a fact tlic 
gross output per acre is higher 
on small farms than on large 
farms. The yield starts declin¬ 
ing after the size ol' the farm 
has increajied beyond. 20 acres. 
Likewise the doubts Mr. No. 1 
has expressed about administra¬ 
tive feasibility of radical land 
reform are not valid, in the 
countrywide debate that has 
started on the issue, tlic pro¬ 
posed legislation is bound to be 
subjected to a searching ana¬ 
lysis which winilcl be cncugh to 
ensure that no loopholes are 
left. In a country in whicii 
seventy percent of the popula¬ 
tion is engaged in agriculture 
and agriculture accounts for 
half the gross national product, 
ways will have to be found to 
ensure a fitir distribution of 
land (which is a basic factor in 
production) to reduce inequali¬ 
ties. There is no escape from 

It. 

No. 3 : My predecessor 
has made out a very good case 
in favour of land reforms. But 
I am afraid he has allowed him¬ 
self to deviate from the subject. 
What we have to examine is 
whether land ceilings are practi¬ 
cable-mot whether (hey arc 
desirable. I am incUned to agree 
•with what my friend Mr. No. 1 
has said on the subject. Viewed 
with all its implications, lowering 
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of land ceilings would be a stu¬ 
pendous undertaking which it 
would be difficult to accom¬ 
plish unless certain adnunistrative 
and political preconditions exist. 
The Central Land Reforms 
Committee which had recom¬ 
mended a ceiling of 10 to 18 
acres, left the definition of tlie 
type of land to be covered by 
such a ceiling vague, and that 
has already triggered olf a 
debate on whether government- 
irrigated and privately irrigated 
land can be trcateil at par. But 
an even bigger flaw in the report 
of the CLKC was that it failed 
to provide an estimate of the 
extent of land likely to be declar¬ 
ed surplus and did not indicate 
how that surplus land should be 
disposed of. Will enough land 
be available to raise the landless 
agricultural labour above the 
poverty-line ? At a time when 
the concept of property as a 
fimdaniental right is heing erod¬ 
ed. will this available .surplus 
be distributed among the land¬ 
less as landed property or will 
it be collectivised to be woiked 
by the landless for their collec¬ 
tive benefit, in my opinion, 
fixing of land ceilings is not 
practicable because it would 
create more problems Ilian it 
nuiy or may not be able to 
solve. For c.xample, the ceil¬ 
ings will cover family units as 
they exist at present. What 
w'ill be the position twenty >cars 
hence when a new generation 
W'ill be ready to take over ? 
Would it not mean further 
fragmentation of holdings in 
course of time to an extent 
where they become uneconomi¬ 
cal ? The family of today is 
surely not an immutable quan¬ 
tity. Then how can cciling.s be 
fixed? If wc come lothink of it, 
collectivization of land may be 
a permanent solution—not a tem¬ 
porary palliative which is what 
land ceilings appear to be. In 
this context 1 find the Gandhian 
principle ntnitT 

(all land belongs to the Lord), a 


better basis on which to buiM 
than to opt for land ceilings 
which are not only not practi-^ 
cable but also not durable. 

No. 4 : The progressive 
ideas just now propounded by 
Mr. No. 3 arc very attractive 
indeed but with due respect 
to him. 1 would like to be allow¬ 
ed to say that he is a little ahead 
of his limes. So far, the Con¬ 
stitution of India continues to 
recognise one’.s right to property 
and the type of socialism we 
believe in is democratic social¬ 
ism which IS sometlung vastly 
different from socialism of the 
Cliinese brand. What we arc 
trying to bring about in this 
country is a revolution by con¬ 
sent rather than by violence or 
by totalitaiian means, as has 
happened in communist states 
from where my friend derives 
his inspiration for collectiviza¬ 
tion. Probably he docs not 
know that coJIcctivi/ation of 
agriculture lias not been A rc- 
sounchng success anywhere. 
Our peasant-iiroprietors, v\'ith 
the pride of ownership in their 
hearts, are any day more hard¬ 
working than the members of 
C hinese or Russian communes. 
The only class in tJiis country 
which has been making undue 
gains from farm-land, entirely 
unrelated to the work put in 
by it, is that of big landlords 
\vh(i employ iandle.ss labour. 

I atcly because of increasing 
mechanization, the demand for 
that sort of labour too has de¬ 
clined. li IS these people who 
have to be shown thcir place and 
brought down to the .level of 
those who with the sweat of 
their brow make the good earth 
yield its treasures. To get the 
most out of the country’s land 
resources, we need more of small 
peasant-proprietors and wc can 
have them only if we fix ceilings 
on farm-land. Our friends on 
the opposite side contend that 
any reduction in the existing 

{Contd. on page 742) 
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Before the Inte rview Boerd 


The Real Koi Hai 


Mr. Gonsalves who figures in this interview is a youngman brought up 
more like an Englishman and has similar—if not the same—reflexes. His 
encounter with Members of the Board reveals how much out of tune with the 
contemporary world he is in his idea of the role of a bureaucrat in government 
machinery. 


[The candidate is a youngman 
of middling stature, wear i n g 
glasses in a thick, black, library 
frame. He seems to be extra¬ 
ordinarily well-groomed, and also 
over-dressed so that he looks 
almost like a stuffed fish. Even 
though it is hot, he is wearing a 
well-tailored three-piece suit made 
of some lightweight material, 
with necktie to match. His shoes 
are spotlessly clean and shining. 
A folded white handkerchief is 
peeping from the breast-pocket 
of his coat. He is also wearing 
a sola hat. As he enters the 
Board Room he removes the hat 
and holds it in his left hand. The 
collar of the shirt he is wearing 
is soaked in perspiration. He 
takes out a second handkerchief 
from one of his pockets and wipes 
his brow. As he looks up, we 
find that he has a rather sombre 
mien. As he catches the eye of 
the Chairman, he raises his right 
hand in a gesture of .salutation. 
All members of the Board ore 
watching him carefully as he 
comes forward, and at least two 
of them exchange glances which 
§ould be meaningful.] 

Candidate : (hand raised in 
salutation) Good afternoon. 

Chairman : (afldbly) Good 
afternoon, Mr. Gonsalves. 

(with a gesture invites him to 
take a seat) 

Candidate: Thank you, Sir. 
(next moment he has fallen 
between the Chair and the 

table . did he misjudge the 

distance or had some-body 

pulled away the chair . 

Members' faces show a fnix- 


ture of shock and amusement) 

Member Sitting Next: 

(with concern writ large on his 
face) I hope you have not hurt 
yourself. 

(as the candidate gets up, 

he has a very red face . he 

cannot utter a word) 

Another Member : 1 must 
say It IS a rather unusual start. 
(laughter all round) 

(by now the candidate has 

got up . he mechanically 

du.ifs his clothes, readjusts 
his gla.s.ses and takes his seat) 

Candidate : (trying to regain 
his compp,sure) I am sorry. 

Chairman . (reassuringly) 
Never mind Mr. Gonsalves, 
it was not your fault. I hope 
you are not hurt. 

Candidate : (with a hurt look) 
I am all right. Thank you. 

(the accent is noticeably 
laboured) 

A Member : (solicitously) 
Would you like to have a glass 
of water ? 

Candidate x(fixing the Mem¬ 
ber with a stony stare) I won’t 
mind. 

Member : (turning his gaze 
the other way) All right then. 
Call for it. 

Candidate : (with a sugges¬ 
tion of a frown on his face and 
in a bit louder voice) Boy ! 

Member : (pushing a call- 
bell towards him) This is not a 
restaurant. You may use this 
bell. 


(candidate presses the call- 
bell . a helper appear.^) 

Candidate : (bending his 
jingers into the shape oj a glass) 

Aye.wota.phanee. 

(the helper goes ami presently 
returns with a tumbler in a 
tray) 

Candidate : (take s a jew 
sips, wipes his Jace, burps almoit 
inaudibly) I’m sorry. 

A Member ; W'hcre were 
you educated, Mr. Gonsalves ? 

Candidate : (with ike same 
wooden face) 1 went to school 
in St. Vincent’s, Nilgiris. I at¬ 
tended college ill Kenya. 

Member : Why Kenya ? 

Candidate ; My dad lived 
there. 

Member : What was he do¬ 
ing there ? 

Candidate : He was a rail¬ 
road ofheiai. 

Member : Have you ever 
been to any other country ex¬ 
cept Kenya and India ? 

Candidate : Nao ! (pause) 
Though I once came very near 
to landing in the U.K. 

Member : (looking greatly 
interested) Well ! 1 thought you 
had actually lived in England. 

Another Member : (in an 
undertone) Or just come from 
the];;^ ! 

Candidate : (icily ignoring 
the interloper) You are not the 
only one to make that n^stake ! 
Many others have told me that, 
much. 

(members, smile) 
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Member : iwfth an amused 
look) Could you tell us why 
people make that mistake ? 

Candidate : {haughtily^ Very 
few who have not been to the 
Lf.K. can speak English as it 
should be spoken. 

Another Member : Or may 
be it is the way you dress for 
each occasion. 

{members smile) 

Candidate : (wi/h bis nose 
almost in the air) 1 have been 
taught to dress properly always. 

Another Member : (sarcas¬ 
tically) I suppose you have an 
anjple wardrobe. 

Candidate: (a little JIatlercil) 
1 liave all that 1 should need. 

M e m her : Vou have a 
tuxedo ? 

Candidate : (brightening up) 
Ya ! It’siimporied. i got it from 
the States through a friend. 

Member : Do you regularly 
dress for dinner ? 

Candidate : I do w hen I 
have to dine out. 

Member: How often do you 
dine out ? 

Candidate : Quite often. I 
have a fairly large circle of 
friends and all of us belong to 
the most exclusive clubs. 

Member : For example ? 

Candidate : (contemptuously) 
Everybody who is anybody 
knows...The Piccadilly...T h c 
Stragglers. 

Member: How often do you 
go to the Club ? 

Candidate : (astonish ed) 
Why ! I generally spend my 
evenings there. 

Member : Don’t you ever 
go to the pictures ? 

Candidate; Only occa¬ 
sionally, whenever there is a 
really good movie. 

Member ; Which is the last 
one you saw ? 

Candidate : (trying to think) 
I thiiikit was Spartacus. 


Mmbtfr : Do you see Indian 
pictures also ? 

Candidate : (showing eU>- 
horrenee) Nao ! Nao ! I never 
sec Indian pictures. 

Another Member : Well ! 
Mr. Gonsalves ! You liave indi- 
ciiled your first option on the 
Foreign Service. Haven't you ? 

Candidate : That's right. 

Member : One of the sub¬ 
jects in which you have been 
c.xaminedis European History ? 

Candidate : Yes. 

Member : Do you know 
anything of Indian history ? 

Candidate ; That was never 
my subject. 

Member : So yon are ig¬ 
norant about the history of 
your country ? 

Candidate : You can’t say 
that. I have some basic know¬ 
ledge. 

Member : AllrigJit. Tell 
me something about the Jiiclus 
Valley civilization. 

Candidate : (after a pause) 
it was in fact a pnmilnc sort of 
society, in wliich people lived 
near the banks of rivers and 
worshiped pagan gods. 

Member : Anything more V 

Candidate : (with a shrug) 1 
am afraid f don't know much 
more about India's pasi. 

Member : Do you k n u w 
anything about its present? 

Candidate : I know what is 
appearing in the papers. 

Member : What is appear¬ 
ing in the papers ? What was 
the main headline this morn¬ 
ing ? 

Candidate : It was the 
change of government in Orissa. 

Member : Did you notice 
any other news-item ? 

Candidate : (trying to re¬ 
member) Ya ! I think I read 
something about a bill to cur¬ 
tail the privileges of the I.C.S. 


Member : Dd yoti ap^Ve 
of the goverom«it’s action m the 
matter ? 


Candidate : (feeling a little 
uneasy) I do not believe in criti¬ 
cizing the establishment, but I 
think here they were wrong. 

Member : Why ? 

Candidate : They should not 
have broken their solemn 
pledges. 

Member ; D o you think 
cveii in the vastly ciiangcd poli¬ 
tical conditions, members of the 
Civil service should have been 
allowed to retain perquisites 
and privileges which were relics 
of the colonial era V 

C'andidate ; (looking on un- 
compre/iendingly) Well I A 
promise is a promise ! 

Member : But don’t you 
think the bureaucrats should 
remould their living and think¬ 
ing to bring It more into accord 
w'lth the .spirit of the times. 


Candidate : {with a little 
irritation) 1 don’t understand 
ill that. When they are used 
to a certain way ol life, it is cruel 
to force them otiierwi.se. M ore- 
over. they must uphold the pres¬ 
tige of the service. 


Member : But tJiey are now 
servants of the people and not 
their masters. 

Candidate : Thc.\ arc to run 
tJic administration ail the .same, 
and must be allowed to conduct 
themselves like oflicers. 

Member : We would like to 
know what is your idea of an 
oiHcer. 

Candidate : ( a fi e r some 
thought) Well! 1 think an officer 
as a representative of the gos ern- 
ineni of the day conducts him- 
.self with dignity and keeps hfs 
distance from tho.se he has to 
govern. 

Member : (in a sermonising 
tone) Let me tell you young 
man! In free India, officers arc 
there to ‘serve’ and not to 
‘govern’. 
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Candiifatc : {reacting with Candidate : i haven’t given 
irritation) In that case we should thought to that...perhaps I may 
rename the Government of emigrate to the U.K. or the 
India as the Service of India. States. 


{members smile) 

Chairman ; 1 think that will 
do, gentlemen. 1 hank you Mr. 
Gonsalves. 


Member : Who in your opi¬ 
nion constitutes the Govern¬ 
ment ofIndia ? 

Candidate : {showing s u r- 
prise) Why ? Members of the 
Services of course ? Aren't 
they known as the steel frame ? 
{members smile) 

Another Member : And you 
wish to become a rib in that 
steel frame. 

Candidate : That’s why 1 am 
here. 

Member : On your own ad¬ 
mission, you know little about 
India’s history, culture and tra¬ 
ditions. You arc yourself 
brought up in the western tra¬ 
dition. How do you think you 
are going to r c p r c s e n t the 
country in its foreign service ? 


Member ; 1 am sure you Candidate {rising) Thank 
will find the environment there you, Sir. 
more congemul and conducive. (exit) 

Are Land (Teilings Practicable ? 

{Contd. from page 7}9) 


sizes of holdings would make 
investment in implements and 
facilities like tractors and tube- 
wells uneconomical. But w'here 
is the need for tractors when we 
h a v e so many unemployed 
people roaming about. Kven 
if they are needed, they can be 
provided by s c r v i c c - c o - 
operatives. Likewise, lubcwells 
can and should be collectively 
owned. W'ilh adequate flow c^f 
the necessary services and in¬ 
puts being maintained by co¬ 
operatives, there can be no 
question of lowering of land- 


organise agiicultiire through 
abolition ol inteimcdiaiy land 
tenures, ceilings on holdings, 
ensuring security of tenure etc. 
According to reliable estimates, 
the first round of-ceilings pro¬ 
duced only 2 4 million surplus 
acres of land of which not 
more than one-Jialf had been 
redistributed by iy70. The en¬ 
thusiasm f o I 1 a n d ceilings 
noticeable now is mueji greater 
but Jt lemains doubtful whether 
tlie results achieved wijj be any 
belter. What was it that cir¬ 
cumscribed the success of the 


Candidate : {after a pause) 
I think there can be no danger 
of my being able to misre¬ 
present India for quite some 
time to come. 

Member : How do you say 
that ? 

Candidate : E v c n if y o u 
select me, I am not going to be 
posted as the Ambassador to 
Timbuctoo straightaway. 


ceilings leading to Joss in pro¬ 
duction or employment. On 
the other hand, lower land 
ceilings hold the promise of 
being Jiclpful to the nation in 
achieving Its goal of an egalita¬ 
rian society. Ihcy arc neither 
impracticable nor harmful. They 
have become unavoidable in the 
changing political climate. 

No. 5 : Instead of indulg- 


measures introduced earlier ? 
It was the gmwmg influence of 
the rural elite in the country’s 
politics. That this influence is 
strong enough and continues so 
is evident frt.m the way the 
government at the Centre had 
to bow t<.> vested met rests in the 
matter of wheal prices, and 
from the way it has been finding 
it difficult to make the rural 
sector contribute its share to 


Another Member : I am sure 
no such calamity is going to be¬ 
fall this country, Mr. Gonsalves. 

(members laugh...the candi¬ 
date looks on impassixely) 

Another Member: Well, Mr. 
Gonsalves. How do you rate 
your chances here ? 

Candidate : 1 would not be 
worried overmuch. 

Member : What if you arc 
not selected ? 

Candidate : (with a shrug) 
That’ll be too bad. Won’t it 
be ? 

Member : In that case what 
would you do ? 


ing in theoretical hair-splitting, 
it would be more realistic if, 
while discussing the question 
before us, we were to have a 
look at past experience in this 
sphere. It is a mistake to 
think that tiie debate on land- 
ceilings has started to-day. It 
has bwn going on for the last 
25 years. In the fifties the 
question was how to press land 
reforms into becoming a means 
of increasing agricultural pro¬ 
duction. In the late sixties, 
the emphasis shifted from land 
reforms to the use of modem 
techniques to meet the country’s 
increasing need for fdodgrains. 
In between, a number of mea¬ 
sures were undertaken to re- 


the country’s exchequer through 
the levy of an agricultural in¬ 
come tax. These things go to 
show that what is known as the 
“kulak” lobby in the country 
continues to be fairly strong, 
not only all over the country, 
but also within the ruling party. 
This lobby will see to it that, 
however radical the measures 
that may be adopted, they re¬ 
main a dead letter in practice. 
Even if the proposed land ceil¬ 
ings* are accept^, and the sur¬ 
plus land is redistributed (and 
it is a big IF), they will return 
to the kill through loans, mort¬ 
gages etc. to the new peasant- 
proprietors who would be too 
weak to resist such overtures. 
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Thinking of the history of 
women’s position in h ii m a n 
society, it is a far cry from the 
club-and'drag caveman to the 
pioneers of the women’s lib 
movement actise in the West 
to-day. Women in the IJ.S.A. 
and other advanced countries 
are up in arms against the fra- 
d i t lonal I y male-dominated 
society and out to disturb its 
foundations. Among t J> c 
leaders of the movement are 
Germaine Greer, Anne Nurakin 
and Kate Millctt. 

Wonjen’s liber?.*ionists are 
waging their war against what 
they call “male chauvinism’’ on 
several fronts. 1'hey have been 
organizing themselves politically 
to eliminate “sexism, racism, 
violence and poverty”. They 
have been subjecting to wither¬ 
ing attacks the 'masculine 
mystique belief’ in the inevita¬ 
bility of violence. TJicy are 
a 11 a c k i n g the institution of 
marriage in its present form. 
They arc revolting against the 
generally accepted norms of 
dress and behaviour. They 
have trained their guns on the 
mass-media whom they regard 
as the enemy because of the 
“sexism” that pervades their 
employment, their news-coverage 
and their advertising policies. 

The suffragettes of the 
twenties were iigifafing only for 
the right to vote. But the wo¬ 
men of today have felt the need 
to organize politically in order 
to fight for “equal pay for equal 
work” and equal job oppor¬ 
tunities in all spheres. There 
are very few women in the upper 
echelons of government, indus¬ 
try and education and they are 
demanding that the imbalahce 

1972 


Woiueo’s Lib 


be reimived. They arc agitating 
for 24-hoiir child-carc centres 
wJiich would enable them to get 
rid of the daily drudgery u ' 
having to look after children. 
They arc agitating for tax relief 
for working mothers. They 
want abortion laws to be further 
liberalized so that they can 
avoid having to bear unwanted 
children. They want to pres¬ 
surise the universities into ad¬ 
mitting women on an equal basis 
with men both in the faculty 
as also as students. 

While condemning the male 
for his belief in the inevitability 
of violence, they want to create 
what they call ‘a more humane 
alternative’ to this world full 
of violence. They accuse the 
males of harhiuring towards 
women whom they are habituat¬ 
ed to regarding as their inferiors, 
feelings of cxlienie hatred. 
Germaine Greer writes in T/ic 
Female Eimueh “The majority 
of women drag along from day 
to day in an apathetic twi¬ 
light.women have very little 

idea of how much men hate 
them.” They arc out to huma¬ 
nise the brute. 

The protagonists of w'omen’s 
lib vehemently rcjccl the assump¬ 
tion that a woman's identity is 
never complete without a man 
around. They are not prepared 
to endorse the male chauvinist’s 
image of woman as a beautiful 
but weak, dependent and some¬ 
times even stupid creature re¬ 
quiring protection by the male 
and obliged to live on his 
generosity. They are strongly 
critical of the institution of 
marriage in its present form 
which they regard as highly 
conditioned. According to 


them, a woman need not necis* 
Sillily always be the passive 
partner in a marriage. On the 
other hanil, man and woman 
must share all tlie burdens of 
marriage equally. They must 
share the responsibilities of the 
home and of the children. And 
simultaneously they must pay 
due attention to their individual 
careers. 

Women are no longer 
prepared to accept the idea 
that a woman’s chief function is 
to be housewife and mother. 
They have begun to attach more 
importance to financial inde¬ 
pendence. 7' h e liberationist 
wants to achieve an independent 
identity of her own, to be regard¬ 
ed as somebody to be reckoned 
with. She refuses to submit 
any longer to the indignity of 
being considered as a sexual 
object. She feels so exasperated 
by that sort of attitude that 
she wants to re-order nature it¬ 
self. Women haveeven question¬ 
ed the necessity for females to 
bear offspring, because it stands 
in the way of ihcir becoming 
autonomous individuals. 

In the tight against male 
tiominatioTi, the wrath of wo- 
incn‘.s libcratiomsts is directed 
particularly against mass-media 
like the press, the radio, tele¬ 
vision etc. They accuse these 
media of helping in perpetuat¬ 
ing the myth of male superiority, 
and of sustaining the pressure in 
favour of conforming to the 
values of a male-dominated 
society. Tlicy feel enraged at 
the way. Pictures of women arc 
used to adorn the covers of 
magazines and journals and the 
way the female figure is put to 
work to promote the sales of 
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all sorts of products. 

Women’s revolt against 
unwanted domesticity and 
sevism has manifested itsejf in 
other diiections also c.g., in 
rejecting the hypothesis that a 
woman’s role is ‘biologically 
dctenniiicd’ or that ‘her anatomy 
js her destiny.’ This revolt led 
to the discarding of the bra 
which came to be looked upon 
as a concession to male domi¬ 
nation, 

There is considerable force 
in the arguments advanced 
by the women’s liberationists 
in support of their stand on 
various issues, though not all 
that they say is logical or rele¬ 
vant. Just as they exist in any 
other movement, there arc ex¬ 
tremists in women’s hb also, and 
even though they have the 
ability to capture the headlines, 
they also scare away potential 
followers and at the same time 
provide material for the oppo¬ 
nents of the movement to pick 
on it. Even so, the number of 
its protagonists has been grow¬ 
ing. 

The movement had started 
in the U.S.A. in 1966 with a 
trickle of radical women getting 
together to discuss how ex¬ 
perience of working shouldcr- 
to-.shouldcr with men in com¬ 
mon causes had left them dis¬ 
illusioned. Within the last six 
years it has attracted a large 
number of women, particularly 
in the younger age group con- 
siting of college students or 
fresh graduates. A number of 
groups with fancy lilies like 
WITCH (Women’s International 
Terrorist Conspiracy from Hell), 
WRAP (Women’s Radical Ac¬ 
tion Group), NOW (National 
Organization for Women) were 
formed. The movement ga¬ 
thered such force that its rever¬ 
berations were felt all over. It 
aroused as much sympathy and 
interest as it attracted ridicule 
and hostility. But there was 
no doubt that it was an impor¬ 
tant movement which was sure 
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to have far-reaching repercus¬ 
sions. 

Those who have felt out¬ 
raged by the exaggerated rheto¬ 
ric of the hard-core feminists 
have charged the movement 
with propagating its own brand 
of sexism - something against 
which the liberationists have 
been agitating. They say that 
if men have come to believe in 
the inevitability of violence, it 
is because women ha\c lor 
centuries continued passively 
tolerating that violence, and if 
they think they are more humane 
and peace-loving as compared 
to men. they arc indulging in 
sexism. They argue that this 
female chauvinism- a reaction 
to male chauvinism— has been 
misleading and confusing wo¬ 
men themselves, particularly the 
younger ones who have no ex¬ 
perience to guide them. 

The movement has its 
sympathisers among men just 
as it has its denigrators among 
women. NOW’ (National Or¬ 
ganisation for Women) is re¬ 
ported (o be having a few 
hundred male members on its 
rolls. This would go to show 
that the movement does not 
exactly mark the beginnings of a 
war of the sexes. There arc 
mcii' and not a small number 
of them—who are prepared to 
agree to some of the changes 
suggested by the feniinisis. The 
latest trend is actually in favour 
of women combining careers 
and families. Likewise, there 
is not dearth of women who 
would condemn most of the 
liberationists’ theories as a pro¬ 
duct of minds diseased by the 
very system they seek to con¬ 
demn. 

While the impact of women's 
lib has been forcefully felt in 
western countries, it has given 
rise to little more than mild 
amusement in traditional socie¬ 
ties like that we have in India. 
In eastern civilizations like those 
of India and China, except for 
certain periods of decadence, 


women have seldom suffered 
from the sort of prejudices and 
disabilities which have provoked 
American wonten to raise the 
banner of revolt. Their ex¬ 
perience could hardly have any 
validity in a country on the 
destinies t)f which presides a 
woman who is universally ac¬ 
knowledged as a first-rate states¬ 
man of international stature. 

There IS little possibility 
of women',s lib having any 
sizeable iinpau on India for 
another reason, the vast 
ditrcrcnoe in the ciiluiral liadi- 
iiojis of the vse^t as compared 
lo India. Tlic western woman 
IS pining to leave hearth and 
home to seek equality with man 
ami an independent identity 
divc'iccd from man. But the 
Indian woman continues to find 
meaning in her existence through 
motherhood, an honoirred insti¬ 
tution in India as the presiding 
deity of every hou.sehold. Even 
in other spheres, India’s w'cmcn 
have a proud record. Women 
generals in the Ar>an army have 
been immortalised as goddesses. 
Even in the modern period of 
India’s history there has been 
no dearth of women military 
leaders, statesmen and diplo¬ 
mats. 

Women’s lib which 'has 
reared its head in the West is a 
logical product of a materialistic 
society which tends to evaluate 
everything— even w omanJhoc d— 
in terms of money. The extent 
to which sex has been commer¬ 
cialised in that country is an 
affront—not only to (he woman¬ 
hood of America but to that of 
the whole world. No wonder 
the women there ha\c risen in 
revolt against such blatant 
debasement and exploitation 
though the direction in 
which^. their revolt is heading 
holds little promise of investing 
them with a new sense of dignity 
or identity, any better than that 
against which they are pro- , 
testing. 
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CONTROVHRST OVER LaND Cfi?LINOS™lNTERlM CoNSTPrUTION Oh P ^ KIS - 

f^f—DispuTB OVER Malacca Strait -Fifth ASEAN Ministerial Con- 
FP.RENCE—Third UNCTAD Conference—Pearce Commission—Cochin 
Shipyard—Ganoa Flood Control Commission—Twenty ninth Consth 
T imoN (Amendment) Bill—Persons-Plachs—Terms—Awards. 


Q. Write ai»proximatel3' 50t) 
words aboni the controversy that 
Is raging on the question of land 
ceilings in India. 

Ans. .Controversy Over Land 
Ceilings in India: In pursuance 
of the recommendations made 
by a Conference of State Chief 
Ministers held in New Delhi in 
November 1969, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had set up a Cen¬ 
tral I and Reforms Committee 
presided over by Mr. Fakhnid- 
din All Ahmed to keep watch 
over the progress of land reforms 
in the country, to help the states 
in tarrying out such reform.s and 
to suggest methods to bring 
about a broad measure of uni¬ 
formity in land ceilihgs in (he 
country. 

The Committee made its 
recommendations on August 3, 
1971. It called for a ceiling of 
between 10 and 18 acres of 
perennially irrigated land per 
family of five or upto double 
that area for larger families and 
54 acres of dry land, relaxablc 
for drought areas and for poor 
soils. 

The repot t of tlie Central 
Land Reforms Committee was 
partially reproduced in the elec¬ 
tion manifesto issued by Uie 
Ruling Congress on the eve of 
the elections to State legislatures 
in the beginning of 1972 After 


having won a landslide victory 
in those elections, the Ruling 
Congress was bound to intro¬ 
duce the promised reforms as 
soon as possible. 

But this was held up for 
several reasons. Among these 
were a spate of controversies over 
(i) the addition of the words 
“under assured irrigation from 
Government sources" in the 
CLR’s recommendabons about 
the ceiling on irrigated land for 
a family (ii) the question whe¬ 
ther the ceiling for privately irri¬ 
gated land should be higher than 
that for land for which govern¬ 
ment provides irrigation faci¬ 
lities (ill) question whcthei the 
term ‘family’ as dclined by the 
CLRC (including husband, wife 
and minor children) needs anv 
modification (iv) whether re¬ 
trospective effect should be 
given to the ceiling law from 
.September 26, 1970 as decided by 
the Agriculture Ministry (v) whe¬ 
ther there should be ceiling 
on future acquisitions (vi) whe¬ 
ther land pooled throughout the 
country should be taken into 
account for the purpose of 
ceiling, and (w7) whether in¬ 
come from land should deter¬ 
mine the level of ceiling as sug¬ 
gested by the Jana Sangh. 

Q, Outline in brief the .sa¬ 
lient features of the interim con¬ 
stitution adopted by the National 


A.ssenibiy of Pakistan In April 
1972 

Ans. Interim Constitution 
of Pakistan: The interim con¬ 
stitution which the National As¬ 
sembly of Pakistan approved on 
April 17. 1972 provides for a 
Presidential form of government 
with the Chief Executive em¬ 
powered to call or dissolve the 
legislature. Under it the Presi¬ 
dent of the country, viz., Mr. 
Z.A. Bhutto at present, can con¬ 
trol appointments in the armed 
forces and the cabinet without 
legislative confirmation, call for 
the di.s.soliition of the National 
Assembly and vcti) the perma¬ 
nent constitution which has to 
be written by a committee spe¬ 
cially appointed fot this purpose 
and approved bv the Pakistan 
National As.sembly by August 
14, 1972. The President is 
meanwhile enabled to hold office 
for five years 

The interim c«)nstitution of 
Pakistan also provides for a 
Vice-President with a term of 
five years, and a Council of 
Ministers. In the piovinces too, 
it provides for Councils 
of Ministers, headed by a Chief 
Minister to aid and advise the 
Governor in the exercise of his 
functions. 

The constitution also calls 
for continuation of the emergen- 
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cy powers proclaimed by the 
former President, General Yohya 
Khan on November 23, 1971. 
Other salient features of the 
document are:—0) repeal of 
all martial law regulations and 
orders except those dealing with 
lanti reforms, take-over of in¬ 
dustries, schools and colleges, 
demonetization of big denomi¬ 
nation currency notes, removal 
of corrupt government servants 
from service etc. 

Q. What is the dispute over 
the Malacca Strait ? Which 
are tlie cuuntrics mainly in¬ 
volved and what are the stands 
they have taken ? 

Ans. The Malay peninsula 
and the island of Sumatra in 
Indonesia are separated by the 
6()0-mile-long Malacca Strait 
which has been a much-frequent¬ 
ed sea-lanc uptil now. In 1970, 
more than 37,000 ships travelled 
through the Strait which is less 
than 24 miles wide for more than 
200 miles. At certain points, 
the depth of the Strait is not 
more than 20 metres. 

In 1,969, the Indonesian and 
Malaysian govenimcnts institut¬ 
ed a 12-mile territorial limit 
round tlieircoasts. On Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1971, they issued a dec¬ 
laration announcing that in im- 
plemcntiitjon of the pronounce¬ 
ment made by tliem in 1969. 
they did not regard the Straits 
of Malacca as an international 
waterway and that the Straits 
would thereafter be open only 
for shipping on innocent passage. 

The claim put forward by 
Indonesia and Malaysia and the 
restraints sought to be imposed 
by them on the ri^t of way 
through the Straits aroused 
great concern and strong oppo¬ 
sition in Japan and the Soviet 
Union. Japan had reason to 
feel perturb^ because Japanese 
tankers carrying oil from West 
Asia regularly pass through the 
Straits on their way from the 
Persian Gulf The Soviet 
Union objected because the ban 


put it at a strategic disadvant¬ 
age as it deprived Russian ships 
of the shortest, unhindered and 
direct passage from the Indian 
Ocean to the South China Sea. 
The Soviet Union accordingly 
called for (he “internationali/a 
tion’* of the Straits and insisted 
that the waterway must be kept 
open for free passage of foreign 
ships. Japan declined to re¬ 
cognise the 12-milc territuiiai 
limit instituted by Malaysia and 
Indonesia and proposed to the 
inter-governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization 
flMCO) that an interna¬ 
tional organization be estab¬ 
lished to investigate maritime 
safety in the Malacca Straits. 
It was also made known that the 
Japanese government would 
seek a pronouncement on the 
legal status of the Malacca 
Straits through the third U N. 
Conference on the Law of the 
Sea to be held in Geneva in 
1973. 

The Indoncsian-Malaysian 
move was also disapproved by 
Britain, the U.S.A., Australia 
and Singapore, though none of 
them adopted a public: posture 
on the issue. The only coun¬ 
try to come out on the side of 
Indonesia and Malaysia was 
China which accused the Soviet 
Union and Japan of planning 
“expansion and aggre;>Mon.” 

Q. Write short notes on (,i) 
Fifth ASEAN Ministers' Con¬ 
ference (//) A p o 11 0-16 {Hi) 
Pearce Cominissioo (/)') Cochin 
Shipyard (r) Ganga Flood Con¬ 
trol Comuiission (vi) Venus-8. 

Ans. (/) Fifth ASEAN 
Ministers* Conference: The 
Foreign Ministers of members 
of ASEAN (Association of 
South-East Asian Natioas)-- 
Singapore, Indonesia, Malay¬ 
sia, Tliuilund and the Philip- 
pines~met in Singapore in the 
middle of April, 1972 for a 
review of the changing political 
situation in the region and in 
order to explore prospects of 
closer economic, cultural and 


political co-operation. Among 
the subjects which came up for 
discussion at the meeting were: 
implications of China’s admis¬ 
sion to the U.N.O., President 
Nixon'.s visit to Peking and the 
renewed flare-up of fighting in 
Vietnam., 

(») Apol!o-16: was man’s 
fifth nroou-landing expedition 
launched by the U.S.A. on 
April 16, 1972. The command 
mt>dulc was named Casper and 
the lunar module had been 
christened as Orion. Manning 
the mission were astronauts 
JoJin Young (hfission Com¬ 
mander)^ Charles Duke (lunar 
module pilot) and Thomas Mat¬ 
tingly {command module pilot) 
The space-craft carried a com¬ 
plete, miniaturised astronomical 
observatory and a lunar detector 
of cosmic rays On April 21, 
Jcdin Young and Charles Duke 
became the ninth and tenth hu¬ 
man beings to set foot on the 
moon, landing on the moon’s 
mountainous roof-top Descar¬ 
tes—said to be the oldest area 
on the moon. They spent 71 
hours exploring the lunar sur¬ 
face and returned to earth on 
April 27 With a record haul of 
90 kg. of lunar rocks and sod 
samples 

(lii) Pearce Comiaissioa: 
E\ci since Mr Ian Smith made a 
unilateral declaration of inde¬ 
pendence for Rhodesia in 1965, 
successive British governments 
have pledged that any constitu- 
tionai settlement with the Salis¬ 
bury regime would have to be 
submitted to the test of accepta¬ 
bility by the people of Rhodesia 
as a whole. Accordingly, 
after Sir AJec-Douglas Home 
had worked out a new basis for 
restoring the relationship bet¬ 
ween the IJ.K. and Rhodesia 
toMtards the end of 1971, a 20- 
tnan Commission headed by 
Lord Pearce was set up to find 
out whether the new basis was 
acceptable to both black and 
white Rhodesians. Mr. Smith’s 
government agreed that public 
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opiaioQ should be tested fairly 
and squarely about the new 
settlement. It also agreed to 
allow ‘normal political activity’ 
while the Commission wa.s en¬ 
gaged in its task. The Com¬ 
mission conducted its test of ac¬ 
ceptability even while it was 
greeted by riots wherever it 
went. ‘Normal political acti¬ 
vity’ was nevet allowed and in¬ 
timidation was openly employed 
against witnesses African and 
wliiic leaders openly levelled 
agains! t^ach other charges of 
trying to inllueiKe the hnal ver¬ 
dict by unfair means Tho 
Commission submitted its re¬ 
port to (he British government. 
It was rcpoited to have arrived 
at the conclusion that the pro¬ 
jected constitutional settlement 
with (he lebel regime m 
Rhodesia was definitely un- 
acceptabje to (he pc/'fle of 'liat 
country as a whole. 

(/r) Cochin Shipyard: is 

being built at Cochin with tech¬ 
nical a.s.sistance from Mifsul>i.shi 
Heavy Industrie.s, Japan. It is 
said that it is going to be one of 
the most modern shipbuilding 
yards in tlie world. It will cost 
Rs. 45’4 crores. and will incor¬ 
porate the latest developments in 
.shipbuilding tixhniques. When 
ready, it will be able to under¬ 
take construction of ships iipto 
85,000 dwt. and repair ships of 
npto lOO.tXX) dwt. The pio- 
jeet was inaugurated by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi cm April 2“, 
1972, and construction is due to 
be completed by 1975. When 
'he shipyard has achieved its 
maximum production level, it 
will be producing (wo bulk- 
carriers everv vear. 

(r) Gangs Flood Control 
Commission: The Government 
of India has set up the Ganga 
Flood Control Commission with 
three whole-time senior en¬ 
gineers as members to prepare a 
comprehensive plan of flood- 
control for the Ganga basin, 
draw up a phased and co- 
ardinated programme of im- 


piementation of the worlds lo¬ 
ci uded m the basinwise plans 
by the States concerned, and 
ensure proper standard.s in the 
construction and maintenance 
I'f works. 

(W) Vcna.s-8; was a Russian 
unmanned spaco-probe laun- 
died by the Soviet Union on 
March 28, 1972. It w'as ex¬ 
pected (hat by July, 1972 the 
space-station would have reach¬ 
ed the environs of the planet 
\'enus where it will carry out 
scientific measurements and in¬ 
vestigations. It will conduct 
reseiuch in the physicxi! charac¬ 
teristics of inter-planctary space, 
particularly changes of con- 
centiation of neutral hydrogen 
and fluxes of solar plasma. 

Q. Who are the following 
and why were (bey in the news 
recently 7 

(0 Yasunaii Kawabata {//) 
B.S. Chandrasekhar (/«) Oaude 
M urahari (/V) Madho Singh (v) 
Jamini Roy (vi) John Edgar 
Hoover (rii) Habib Tanvir 
{Iill) Kwame Nkrumah, 

Ans. (/) YasunariKawabata: 

was a Japanese novelist. He 
had won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature on 1968. He started 
wTifing at an early age but recog- 
iiiiion came rather late. His 
writings are symbolic and have a 
touch of mysticism. Some of 
his works are: Dancer of ho 
Province, Snow Country, and 
I'houxand Cranes. Kaw'atiala 
sulfcred from intense internal 
lonclinc.'.s in the bustling, ac- 
4 uisiti\e world of today. He 
committed suicide in April, 
1972, 

(ii) B. S. ChandraLsekhar: 
The famous Indian spin-bowler 
who played a great part in the 
victory which India scored over 
England in 1971 has been select¬ 
ed by fVisden, a famous cricket¬ 
ing journal, as one of the five 
cricketers of the year. He is 
the eighth Indian to win this dis¬ 
tinction during the last 17 years. 
Chandrasekhar is looked upon 


as the fastest spin-bowler in thO 
world today. Recently, he was 
honoured by (he Government 
of India with a Patina Shri. 

(Hi) Gande Murabari: was 
elected Deputy Chairman of the 
Rajya Sabha recently. He was 
born in Jamshedpur and educat¬ 
ed in Madras and Banaras. 
After completing his education, 
be joined the national freedom 
struggle and was imprisoned in 
the Quit India movement. He 
was a militant socialist con¬ 
siderably influenced in his think¬ 
ing by the late Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia. Mr. Murajiart knows 
several Indian languages in¬ 
cluding Tamil, Tclugu and 
Hindi. 

(/v) Madbo Singh: was till 
recently known as the terror 
of the Chamba! Valley as he led 
a gang of dacoits. He carried 
a reward of Rs. P5 lakhs on his 
head. He along with many 
others recently surrendered be¬ 
fore Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, 
the Sarvodaya leader at Jaura in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

(v) Jamini Roy: who died 
in Calcutta on April 24, 1972, 
at the age of 84 bad been a 
monumental figure in Indian 
art for the last several decades. 
He hailed from the Bankura 
district in West Bengal. His 
interest in form and design was 
aroused while watching village 
craftsmen at work. He receiv¬ 
ed instruction in the art of paint¬ 
ing at the Ciilcutta Art School 
where he spent five years. At 
the age of ?i he was already 
established as a professional 
painter. With the passage of 
time, he achieved a rare simpli¬ 
city and spontaneity of aesthetic 
idiom. His work is pervaded 
by an intense vitality combined 
with peaceful composure. He 
was honoured by the Govern¬ 
ment of India with a Padma 
Vihhushan in 19S5. 

(vO JobnEdgar Hoover: who 
died in May 1972 had been head 
of the U.S.A.'s Federal Bureau 
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of Investigation (F.B.I.) for 
nearly live decades. He built 
the F.B.I. into one of the world’s 
best law-enforcing agencies. He 
established the system of scien¬ 
tific investigation and started 
the world’s largest finger-prints 
file. In his ellorts to deal with 
crime in the under-world, one 
of the problems he was repeated¬ 
ly called upon to tackle was 
subversion within the U.S.A. 

(vii) Habib Tanvlr: is a well- 
known play-wright and director 
who has been active in promo¬ 
ting the theatre in Delhi for the 
last 14 years. Among the plays 
written and produced by him 
are: Agra Bazar, Mini Ki 
Oadi, Shalranj Ke Mohre etc. 
He started his career in the 
theatre with the Indian People’s 
Theatre Association m the for¬ 
ties. Ihercafter he spent some 
years getting training in the art 
of drama in the United Kingdom 
and returned to New Delhi in 
1958. He was recently nomi¬ 
nated by the President to the 
Rajya Sabha. 

(vt'ii) Kwatne Nkrumab: died 
in Bucharest in the first week of 
May. It was under his leader¬ 
ship that Gold Coast (as Ghana 
was known when it was govern¬ 
ed by the British) w'on indepen¬ 
dence in 1957. For nearly 10 
years thereafter, he governed 
Ghana as its President. But his 
autocratic ways gave rise to 
considerable resentment and he 
was ousted in a bloodless coup 
in 1%6 when he happened to be 
away m China. Since then he 
had Ixren living in neighbouring 
Guinea. Nkniroah’s death was 
mourned in Ghana. 

Q. What do yon understand 
by the following ? 

(0 Bihari Muslims, (iV) Al 
Badr, (Hi) Black Septembei, (tv) 
Bundestag, (*) I.R.A. 

Ans. (/) Bihari Muslims: is 
a common misnomer for those 
Pakistanis who had left the 
Bihar state in India when the 

country was partitioned in 1947. 

\ 
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These people went to live in Ewt 
Bengal which had been rechris¬ 
tened as East Pakistan at that 
time. When the people of 
Bangladesh were fighting for 
liberation from the strangle¬ 
hold of Pakistan, these so-called 
Bihari Muslims sided with the 
forces of the Islamabad military 
junta and earned notoriety as 
willing tools of the latter in per¬ 
petrating heinous crimes against 
the people of Bangladesh. Na¬ 
turally ‘Bihari Muslims’ have 
been finding themselves m an 
unenviable position. They feel 
unsafe in Bangladesh and Pakis¬ 
tan is not pepared to accept 
them. 

(»■) Al Badr: was a gangster 
organisation which collaborated 
with the Pakistani occupation 
army in the brutalities the latter 
committed in Bangladesh before 
it was thrown out by the Indian 
Army, The chief of the Organi- 
.sation was a young rowdy named 
Abdul Khaleque who was later 
arrested and put on trial by the 
Government of free Bangladesh. 

(in) Black September Groop: 
is a group of the freedom- 
fighters of Palestine. It had 
been formed in September 1970 
after the Jordanian Army’s of¬ 
fensive against the guerillas in 
that month. The purpose of 
the Group was to kill King 
Hussein and other anti-guerilla 
leaders in Amman. 

(iv) Bundestag: is the name 
of the Federal Diet of West Ger¬ 
many or the Federal Republic of 
Germany. It has 496 members 
and has a term of four years. 

(v) I.R.A.: The initials stand 
.for the Irish Republican Array, 
a militant group actively en¬ 
gaged in fighting the British in 
Northern Ireland. Members of 
the I.R.A. want Northern Ire¬ 
land to be united with the Re¬ 
public of Ireland. 

Q. Where are the following 7 
Write two or three lines 
each. 


(/) An Loc, (//) Straits of 
Malacca, (Hi) Prakasam Dis¬ 
trict, (iv) Zvezdny Gorodok 

Ans. (/) An Loc: is a South 
Vietnamese provincial capital, 
96 km. north of Saigon. The 
town figured prominently in re¬ 
ports of the fighting in South 
Vietnam in April-May this year. 

(//} Malacca, Straits of: lie 
between Indonesia and Malaysia 
at the .southern tip of the Mala¬ 
yan peninsula. The straits were 
in the news recently as Indonesia 
and Malaysia decided to extend 
(he limits of their territorial 
waters from 3 lo 12 miles and 
thus rob the Straits of Malacca 
of their character of being an 
international .sea-lane. China 
has supported the move while 
the Soviet Union and Japan 
have opposed it. 

% 

(ill) Prakasam District: Andhra 
Piadesb Vidhan Sabha has una¬ 
nimously approved a bill seeking 
to rename the newly formed 
Ongole district in the state as the 
Prakasam district in honour of 
T. Prakasam, a veteran political 
leader of the state. 

(/v) Zvezdny Gorodok: is a Rus¬ 
sian word meaning stellar town 
or Star city. It is a place situa¬ 
ted about 40 km. north-east ■ of 
Moscow, near the industrial town 
of Schchelkovo. It is the place 
where Russian astronauts live 
and train. 

Q. Name the winners of 
the following awards: 

(/) Fourth Nehru Award (ii) 
Nobei Prize for Economics, 1971 
(in) U.N. Peace Medal. 1972 
(iv) Kaiinga Prize, 1971. 

Ans. (0 Yehudi Menuhin 
(/■/) Dr. Simon Kuznets (in) 
U Thant (iv) Miss Margaret 
Mead 
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Q. 1. Describe brieHy (he 
social, religious and political life 
rtf the Aryans in the Rigvcdii 
period of Indian bishtrj (>iot more 
than 5()0 and nut h'.s-.s than "^(K) 
words). . 

Ans. Aryans in the Rigvedic 
Period: The Aryans ii\ the Rig- 
vedic period were a highly or¬ 
ganised patnarchical society. 
Marriage was a recognised insti¬ 
tution and it was looked upon 
as a sacrament which could not 
be broken by any means. Wo¬ 
men occupied a place of honour 
in society and had freedom to 
choose their marriage-partners. 
As a rule people were monoga¬ 
mous though those in the higher 
strata of society sometimes prac¬ 
tised polygamy also Widows 
were allowed to remarrv, 
particularly when they had no 
male progeny The father was 
the head of the family, which was 
the basic unit of the social .struc¬ 
ture. It has not been conclu¬ 
sively established whellier the 
Aryan.s in the Rigvedic age be¬ 
lieved in or observed (lie caste- 
system, but they did look down 
upon the non-Aryans or the 
original inhabitants of the 
land whom they described as 
dasyus or asuras. As compared 
to the Aryans, the latter were 
short-statured and dark-skinned. 
They spoke a different language 
and worshiped other gods. The 
Aryans deified natural pheno¬ 


menon like fire, wihd, water 
etc. and worshiped them. Thev 
had an elaborate code of ri¬ 
tuals and .sacrifices They per 
formed several types ol' Tugmi' 
to propitiate tiie elemenUl for¬ 
ces. 

It is believed that the Arayns 
of the Rigvedic period were set¬ 
tled in what are now known as 
the Shivalik Hills. As Iras been 
said earlier, the basic social unit 
was the fanuly. Families were 
further organised into Kula.s or 
clans. Janapads or cantons and 
then into the Rashtra or the na¬ 
tion. The system of govern¬ 
ment prevailing in the age was 
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monarchic. The king was the 
protector of his people and also 
led them in the battlefield He 
had ministers to help him in 
running the administration. He 
was also advised in the task of 
government by sabhas and 
samitis —^assemblies of represen¬ 
tatives elected by the people 

Q. 2. Give tbe importance of 
the following dafes/evenfs (40 fo 
60 words each). 

(a) The Surat CongrcM 


1907, (b) The Daiuh March, 
1930, (c) The Quit India Reso¬ 
lution, 1942, (d) 15th August, 
1947. 

Aos. (a) The Surat Coo- 
gress, 1907: The annual ses¬ 
sion of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress held in 1907 at Surat was 
marked by a split between the 
moderates led by Shri Gopal 
Krishna Gokhalc and the ex¬ 
tremists under the leadership 
of Lokmanya Tilak. The latter 
opposed the election of Dr. Rash 
Bihari Ghosh as the President 
of (he Organization. The meet¬ 
ing was plunged info confusion 
ind was finally dissolved. 

(b) The Dandi March, 1930: 
was a historic march organized 
by Mahatma Gandhi in defiance 
of tJie Salt laws imposed by the 
Bridsli government After a 
long march which attracted 
countrywide attention, Gandhiji 
reached Dandi, a seaside resort 
on the West coa.st on April 5, 
1930 and broke the Salt law. 
He was arre.slcd and jailed. The 
Sait saiya^raha, however, as¬ 
sumed the aspect of a popular 
movement and unnervai the 
British government. 

(e) Tbe Quit India Re.soIu* 
tioo, 1942: During world wai 
II, as the threat of a Japanc.se 
invasion of India increased, 
Gandhiji exprcs.scd (he opinion 
that the threat could be averted 
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if the British left India. He a|>- 
pealed to the British to leave 
India even ti> anarchy The 
dcniand for abdication by the 
British and grant of indepen¬ 
dence immedmlelv to India was 
given concrete form at a meeting 
of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee held in August 8, 1942 
in the shape of a resolution which 
tame to be known as the “Quit 
India” resolution. 

01) 15th .August, 1947: was 
the ‘appointed day’ on which 
the Briti.sh left India after ruling 
the land for nearly two cen¬ 
turies. It was a day of great 
rejoicing for the people of the 
whole couiUiy but the happiness 
was mixed with sorrow because 
India had been partitioned and 
the birth of Pakistan was marked 
by a bloodbath on both sides of 
the border. 

Q. 3. (a) Name the Stales 
of India. 

Ans. India has 21 States 
and 9 Union Tenitones. The 
States are: Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam.Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh. Jammu & 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madliya Pra¬ 
desh, Maliarashtra. Mampur, 
Meghalaya, Mysore. Nagaland. 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan,Tamil 
Nadu, Tripura. Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal, 

(h) Can the President of 
India be re-elected ? 

Ans. Yes. According to 
Article of the C’onstitiition, 
a person who has held the office 
of the Piesuient of India is eli¬ 
gible for re-cicclion to that 
office. 

0 ) Is the President « memhei 
of Parliament ? 

Ans. No 

[(1) Who is the V'kc PTesIdenl 
of India ? 

Ans. Shn Gopal Swamp 
Pathak. 

(c) How is the Vicp-Presidi'Oi 
elected ? 

Ans. The Vice-Pre.sident of 
India is elected by the Mcmbert 
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of Ptrltament by lecrei bttlot 
in accordance with the system 
of proportional rq>rescntation 
bv a single transferable vote. 

Q. 4. (a) Give the date of 
birth of the United Nations. 

Ans. 24th October. 194“' 

(A) Describe the objectives 
of IIm* U.N.O. 

Ans. Objectives of fht 
U.N.O.t The aims and pur¬ 
poses of the U.N.O. .'ire (i) 
to maintain peace and sccinitv 
in the world. (//) to dev.Jop 
friendly relations arn-mg na¬ 
tions, (ffi) to work to 
remove poverty, disease and il¬ 
literacy in the world, and to en¬ 
courage respect for each other’s 
rights and freedom, and (iv) to 
serve as a Centre for helping 
nations to achieve those goal- 

(c) In which States are the 
following situated ? Why are 
they famous ? 

(/) Kaziranga Game Sanc¬ 
tuary, (ir) Corbett N.-ilionai 
Park, (Hi) Pcriyar G.amc Sanc¬ 
tuary, (iv) Gir Forest and (v) 
Ghana Sanctuary. 

Ans. (i) Kaziranga (janie 
.Sanctuary: is situated in Assam. 
It is the centre of the great one- 
horned Indian rhinos. 

(//■) Corbett National Pari: 
IS .situated in U.P It is named 
after Jim Corbett, a famous 
hunter and w-riter of shikiir 
stones 

{in) Pcriyar GameSanctuarv: 
'S situated in Kerala. If has ap 
artificial lake of 10 square miles, 
and IS famous for its wild 
elephants besides gaur, bison, 
sambar, panthers and tigers. 

(rv) Gir Forest: is situated 
in Gujarat. It is the last re¬ 
maining sanctuary of the Asian 
lion. It has a population of 
about 200 lions and cubs. 

(v) Ghana Sanctuary: is a 
bird sanctuary near Bharatpitr 
in Rajasthan,, well-known for 
duck-shooting. 


Q. .5. (a) Define the follou- 
Ing terms: 

fi) Internationa! Date Line. 
Oi) Loni'itiidc. iiii) Latitude. 

Ans. (/) International Date 

f-inc: An eiror of one day 
<vcurs while travelling round the 
world This line is situated 180 
mcridian.s from Greenwich, and 
a sfiip while crossing this line 
i Mstward goes forward by one 
day. W’hilc going westward, it 
is hark bv one day This is 
railed t!ie International Date 
l.ine 

(/i) Longitude, tif a place 
IS Its distance eas* or west of a 
fixed meridian. 

(Hi) Latitude*, is the distance 
of any place nord; or south of 
tlic Fquator. 

(A) Name the following ; ~ 

(/) All the continents of the 
world. (//) All the oceans of the 
world, (iii) The highest moun¬ 
tain-peak, (iv) The large,st river 
in the world, (v) The largest is¬ 
land 111 the world. 

Ans. (/) Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, 
Antarctica, Furopc, Australia. 

fir) The Arctic, The Atlantic, 
The Pacific. The Indian. 

(r/i) Mount Fverest in Nepal 
-■.2'),028 leet). 

{iv) Missouri - Mississippi — 
4v0(i miles in length 

fid Greenland. 

Q. 6. (a) Mention the 
names of any six important towns 
on the banks of the river Ganga. 

An.s. (i) Hand war, (ii) 
Kanpur, {Hi) Allahabad, (iv) 
Varanasi, fr) Patna, (v/) Bhagal- 
pui 

^ (A) Mention the States in 
India in which the largest 
deposits of the following minerals 
are found ? 

(i) Gold (/7) Diamonds (iiO 
Salt (rV) Mica (r) Iron. 
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Aiw. (0 Mysore (//) Madhya 
Pradesh (M) Rajasthan (/v) Bih&i 

(c) Define (he foiluHiu^; 
(erms; 

(/) Eiuthciuakc^ {//) 
noes (it/) Tides (/>) Milky Way 

Ans. (/) Earthquakes: are 
movements of the earth's crust. 
These may be caused by volca¬ 
nic eruptions, breaking of the 
strata under the strain of con 
(ruction cause<.l by the cooling 
of the earth's ciust, the sudden 
generation and expanding of 
■Steam or due to the actual sink¬ 
ing of a portion of the crust. 

(if) Volcanoes: ore conical 
hills with funnel-shaped hollows 
from which eruption of hot 
material.s takes place. The b.it- 
toms of the hollows lead into 
tile inferior of the earth fioiii 
which gases, lava, or steam Imd 
their way to the surface. 

(iii) Tides; Twice a month 
tides are caused in tiie ocean by 
the new moon ,ind the full 
moon. 

(ft) Milky 'Way: clsocai'cd 
galaxy is a bolt of cn. n !iiii; 
the heavens and consisting of 
dense clouds of .stars It i- 
very clearly visible vui eieai 
nights. 

Q, 7. (a) Write.short notes 
on the follow ill" (30 to .‘iO n'on/s 
each) 

(i) Green Revolution in In 
dia (/7) Lunar and Solar Eclipse 
(iii) Tropic of Cancer and Tropic 
of Capricorn. 

Aos. (i) Giecn Revoiutiou 
in lodis: During (he past five 
years Indian agriculture has been 
transformed from a subsistence 
to a surplus level. This has been 
described as the Green Revolu¬ 
tion. There are in the main five 
factors which have brought 
about thi.s revolution. These 
arc (i) higli-yiclding seeds (») 
fertilizers (iff) in.secticidcs (fv) 
better water-management, and 
'»’) machinery. It has been 
:stimated that India’s food sup 

'x 

fuff, 1971 


ply i,s currently increasing at 
the rate of 4 percent per annum. 

(if) Lunar and Solar Eclipse: 

Lunar Fxlipsc is the partial or 
complete obscuration of the 
moon’s surface when the earth 
comes in betwi*en the sun and the 
moon The moon, when it 
moves through the shadow of 
the earth, loses its bright direct 
illumination bvthesiin, although 
its disc still remains faintly 
visible 

.Solar Eclipse is the partial 
or complete obscuration of the 
sun because of the passage of 
the moon in front i.e. when the 
moon comes in between the 
sun and the earth. 

(iii) Tropic of Cancer and 
Tropic of CapricoFo: These arc 
imaginary circles on the celestial 
sphere (earth) about 23®—28' 
North (Tropic of Cancer) or 
South (The Tropic of Capri¬ 
corn) of the Equator, where the 
sun turns on reaching is greatest 
decimation north or south. 

(h) What are the industries 
asMiciiiled with the following 
places ? Mention only one in¬ 
dustry for each place :— 

(/) Nepaoagar, (;/) Kaini, 
‘fii) Varanasi, ( tv) ILsrdwai. 
(v) Digboi, (»’<) RenuRoot (vff) 
Rishikesh, and (uii) Vis.ikha 
patnam. 

Ans. (7) Heavy Electricals 
(ii) Cement (iii) Diesel Loco¬ 
motives (h) Antibiotics (v) Oi! 
Refining (w) Aluminium (rtf) 
Antibiotics (v//7) Ship-building 
Q. 8. (a) Give the n .mes of 
the four big steed plants in India 
and mention the States where 
they are located. 

Ans. (/) Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., Jamshedpur (Bihar) (/i) 
Hindustan Steel Ltd., Rourkela 
(Orissa) (iii) Hindustan Steel 
Ltd., Bhilai (Madhya Pradesh» 
and (r'v) Hindustan Steel Ltd, 
Durgapur (West Bengal). 

(b) Name the citiei where 
t^ foiJowiag are located : — 


(/) National Physical tA*' 
bi»ratory (//) Central Drug Re* 
search Institute ( Hi > Central 
Food Technological Research 
Institute (iv) The Integral Coach 
Factory ( i>) Heavy Electricals 
(vi) Hindustan Machine Tools- 

Ans. (;■) New Delhi (ii) 
Lucknow (ri7) Mysore (iv) Peram* 
bur ( V ) Bhopal, Hyderabad. 
Ranipur, Firuverumpur (vi) 
Bangalore, Pinjore. Kalaroassery. 
Kukai{)alli, Srinagar. 

(c) Name the rivers on (he 
banks of which the following 
cities arc situated :— 

(r) London (ii) New York 
(ill) Paris (/r) Lucknow (v) Surat 
(ir) Jabalpur. 

Ans. (/■) Tluinics (if) Hud¬ 
son ((■//) Seine (fv) Gomti (v) 
Tapti (vr) Narmada. 

Q. 9. (a) What are the 
fuliowiug famous for ?— 

(i) Trafalgar (i7) Mecca (iii) 
(iii) Martin Luther (iv) Sun-Yat- 
Sen 

Ans. (j) 1'rafalgar: Cape 
Trutalgar is famous for the naval 
batl’e fought between the British 
led by Admiral Nelson and an 
allied naval force of France and 
Spain in 1895. Admir.il Nelson 
won the battle iliougli he way 
hitiiseif killed in action. 

(I/) Mecca: is famous as the 
birthplace of I’lophel Moham¬ 
med. It IS the mo.^t sacred city 
of Islam. 

(til) Martin Luther: was a 
great GiTmaii religious reformer 
who lived to see the principles of 
Reformation widely established. 

(iv) .Sun-Y a (-.Sen: was tlie 
founder and first President of 
the Chinese Republic in 1912. 

(h) Why are the following 
famous ? Where are these situat¬ 
ed:— 

(i) Skoda (ii) Angkor Vat 
(iti) Hampi (ri) Big Ben (r) 
Greenwich (vr) Tcjgaon. 

Aob. (i) Skoda; is a Czech 
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engineering company situated 
at Pilscn It manufartuics ar* 
mamcnts> niotor cars etc 

(//) Angkor Val: is a ruined 
city in Cambodia where beauti¬ 
ful specimens of ancient Indian 
art and culture arc found 

(///) Hampi: in (he Mvsorc 
state is the mined capital the 
Vijaynagar empire 

(/v) Big Ben: is the bell in (he 
clock-tower of the British Pai- 
liament in London 

(v) Greenwich; is a metro- 
politian borough of London It 
is famous for (he Greenwich 
meridian presumed to be 0 deg¬ 
ree. 

(vi) Tejgaon: is (lie airport 
of Dacca, the capital of (he Re 
public of Bangladesh 

(c) Mention the cnniitry to 
which the following persons be¬ 
long/belonged:— 

(i) Socrates (/7) A Ganul 
Nasser {Hi) Leo 'I'olstoy (rv) 
G.B. Shaw (v) N, Lenin (vi) 
Abraham Lincoln 

Ans. (/) Griece (ii) bgypt 
(Hi) Russia (/v) Ireland (v) Russia 
(vi) Ll.S.A 

Q. 10. ((j) Mention the 
Held of actiiity in which the fol¬ 
lowing persons have earned llicir 
reputation:— 

( /) Mujibui Rehnian ( it ) 
Uday Shankar (iii) liar Govind 
Khoraua (/») Ajit Wadekar (r) 
S.H.I-.J Mancksliawfv/) Rania- 
nathan Krishnun (wV) Atal Biliaii 
Vajpayee (v7u) laraq Gorakh- 
puri 

.\ns. (/) I'oliiiLs {(/) Dance 
(iii) GenetiLS yiv) Cricket (v) 
Army {vi) Tennis (o/) Politics 
(via) Literature 

(h) Name the following:— 

(0 The Piimc Minister o( 
Britain (H) The President of die 
If.S.A (Hi) The Prime Minister 
of China (iv) The Prime Minister 
of Ceylon (i) The King of Nepal 
(vi) The Home Minister of India 
(vH) The Governor of Madhya 
Pradesh (w/r) The headquarters 
of the United Nations 


Ans. (/) Edward Heath (ii) 
Richard Nixon (Hi) Chou En-Lai 
(fv) Sirimavo Bandarnaike (v) 
Bircndra Bir Bikram Shah Deva 
(vi) Mrs Indira Gandhi (wV) 
Satya Narayan Sinha (viii) Lake 
Success, New York. 

(r) Name the authors of tbe 


following books 

(0 Glimpses of World His¬ 
tory 07)Gitanjali (in) Rrmcharit- 
manas (iv) The Untold Story. 

Ans. (/) Jawaharlal Nehru 
(ii) Rabindranath Tagore (Hi) 
Goswanii Tulsidas (rv) B M. 
Kaul. . 


Ancient Olympic Games 

(Contd. from page 7.t6) 


four-year intervals at which the 
Games were held From the 
first Olympics to the 3l2tli is 
history, and what came before 
is legend However, arcliaeo- 
logists assert that the rums of 
Olympia reveal the fact that 
many of the great buildings 
within the enclosure for games 
and religious celebrations of the 
Olympics were built liundrcils 
of years before the first re¬ 
corded Olympiad in 776 b.c. 

High Traditions 

The games were conducted 
on the highest plane-—almost 
a religious one. At first only 
pure Greeks could compete and 
for centuries the moral stand¬ 
ards were carefully upheld No 
one with a police record, o( 
even related to any one with 
a police record, could be a 
contestant. 

Another feature of the Games 
was the stress laid on the de¬ 
velopment of charactci on one 
side and on (he harmonious 
devcioproem of the body on 
the other. Indeed for Plato the 
chief virtue of physical exer¬ 
cises lies m the discipline (hey 
enforce and the strcngUi of 
character they develop 

The trauuDg for the con¬ 
tests was very rigorous and took 
place in the gymnasia which 
were special buildings provided 
by the State and managed by 
public officials. Every athlete 
in the Olympic Games had 
to undergo ten months’ training 
in a gymnasium and it is worth 
mentioning that those institu¬ 
tions ultimately e.xtcnded their 
scope as the Greeks realised the 


iinpoitana m education of 
physical culture The gymnasia 
came to be connected with both 
medicine and education, and 
piovision was made for the 
moral (raining of the athlete 
and his instruction in letters 
and music Philosophers fre¬ 
quented the porticos and Plato 
immortalised t h c Academy 
iT Athens, which was the re- 
soK, not merely of athletes but 
also of students of philosophy 
and science. 

The prizes originally po.s- 
sessed some intrinsic value but, 
after the VI Olympiad, upon the 
advice of tlie Delphic Oracle, 
the crown of wild olive was 
substituted and became the only 
reward of the victor. 

Ban on Women 

Women were baned from 
the early Olympic Games, even 
as Spectators. Thus there was 
an uproar when it was discover¬ 
ed that the mother of a winn¬ 
ing runner was in the stadium 
and watching the race. The 
athlete’s father having died 
while training him, the mother 
took charge of the taining^, 
of her son and attended the 
race in disguise. Her joy at his 
victory was so great that her 
disguise was detected. 

The penalty for such an 
offence was death, the victim 
-being tossed off a huge rock in 
the vicinity. But in this case 
the penalty was not inflicted 
and eventually women were 
admitted to the Olympic Games 
as spectators and even in the ^ 
field as contestants. 
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Personality Devclopmcnf 


I.M. Son! 


You Too Can Be A Genius 


The headline might evoke 
disbelief. You are likely to dis¬ 
miss it saying, “How can this 
be possible ? Genius is born, 
not made.’* But forget this age- 
old shibboleth. Genius is made. 

You have also he;ud and 
constantly nursed the notion that 
a genius is a person who gets 
frequent spells of inspiration and 
it is diu ijig these spells that he 
produces Ins brilliant work. This 
is only half the truth, may be 
even less than half The other 
half comprises of ‘perspiration*. 
In simple words, it comprises of 
sheer iiard work and tenacity. 
It is the latter which opens the 
golden gates of dazzling success 
to you and me, the lesser lights. 

Let us see both sides of the 
picture. First, let us free our¬ 
selves from the common mis¬ 
conceptions widely current 
about what a genius is. The 
word “genius” is used in a varie¬ 
ty of ways, removed from its real 
sense. For example, a hack¬ 
writer who turns out cheap fic¬ 
tion may be called a genius by 
his ardent fans. But gem'us is 
different. 

It signifies creative ability 
which is demonstrated by actual 
performance. Eminence, not 
popularity, is its measure. It 
must have been won through 
personal attainment of a superior 
nature. It involves originality 
and ability to think and work in 
fields not previously explored 
and thus gives to the world some¬ 
thing of permanent value. 

Genius is different from ta¬ 
lent. -Talent rrfws to an in¬ 
born aptitude for some special 
kind of work. It implies quick 
acquisition of a skill. 


I'alent reproduces the stated 
fact, inspiration of genius makes 
it new. Talent re-arranges or 
repeats, genius invents or 
rc-creates. Talent aims at a 
point which looks difficult to 
reach; genius aims at what is 
not perceived by the layman. 

Now a short discussion 
about what plays a significant 
part in the results shown by 
genius. Is it inspiration or per- 
.spiration ? It is perspiration. 
And it is within the reach of 
every one of us provided we are 
willing to pay the price—-hard, 
gruelling labour. 

It is said that genius soars 
high in divine regions and pro¬ 
duces exceptionally superior 
things in various fields. But 
when the spell of inspiration is 
shattered, he is thrown back into 
the tliick of drab re.ality and 
becomes an ordinary man. 

While under the spell, he has 
the capacity to pour out his 
soul’s pangs without pre-medi¬ 
tation. The supporters of tliis 
school cite Voltaire’s case who 
completed his tragedy Olympia 
in six days. 

Many geniuses have them¬ 
selves spoken of inspiration as 
something sweet and seductive 
in the presence of which their 
thought becomes fruitful and 
burns like a flame. Napoleon 
has said, “The fate of a battle is 
the result of an instant, latent 
thought. The decisive moment 
appe^s, the spark bursts and 
one is victorious.” 

Thus great thoughts sud¬ 
denly burst forth. These are a 
product of unconscious cere- 
beratioDi, t&» arc also ex¬ 


plained the profound convic¬ 
tions of prophets and saints. 

So far so good. But the im¬ 
portant thing for us to imdcr- 
sland is that inspiration is not 
sudden. It is the outcome of a 
steady effort. Larfield has said, 
“It is a late link, and a climax 
in the chain of steady effort.” 
We too can make steady effort. 
Cannot we ? 

The role of in.spiration, how¬ 
ever significant, pales into in¬ 
significance before hard, sus¬ 
tained effort. Even when in¬ 
spiration lights up the hidden 
and,dark recesses of the mind, 
a great work cannot mature un¬ 
less extraordinary effort has been 
spent on it. Even the simplest 
thought is not transformed into 
clear language without effort. 

Balzac wrote for 18 
hours a day. From each 
sheet he used only 8 to 10 
lines, leaving the remaining 
ones to be filled in by correc¬ 
tions. It was because he thought 
he lacked sureness of expres¬ 
sion on first attempt. Contrast 
it with the usually held belief 
that great writers just write 
things and .send them away to 
publishers. 

Even the effort needed of an 
artist or writer who docs not 
aspire to say anytking new but 
wants to clothe an old truth in 
new attire is immense. Flaubert 
is said to have studied one hun¬ 
dred different works in order to 
write 30 page« on agriculture. 

If you want to be a genius, 
brace yourself for unmitigated 
labour. Work, work, work is 
the key. Emerson has rightly 
said, “Do the thing and you 
shall have the power to do it!” 
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T£ST 


Quiz for Profit and 

Pleasure 


T\u‘ questions nivcn helow 
are designed to test your presence 
of mind and capacity for quick 
tfiinki/iq. Questions Nundrers 1, 
2, 8 and 1 1, < urry four mark s 
ear ft and tht rest carry three 
marks each - total M'*. Tht maxi¬ 
mum time vou cm allow yourself 
to solve these questiotus is half an 
hour. 

Results may he yraded os : 
Less than 15—poor; 25 or there¬ 
about Satisfactory, and 30 or 
ojoft'—Good. 

have a look at your 
watch and .ttart. 

Q. I. 4 box contains tour 
smaller inixes. b'adi of the four 
boxes I onliiins three smaller 
boxes, iji each o.f which there arc 
two boxes I low many boxes 
arc there altogether ? 

Q. 2. rhestoi.\ given beh'w 
is cleat ly false, ['xplain the 
fallacy: - 

A-Jiok is maiiagci of an inn. 
Once upon a time tiftcen gentle¬ 
men came to him foi a night- 
stay. bach wanted a separate 
bed-room. He a s k e d one 
gentleman to wan outside for a 
short wliilc he could find a room 
for him. The second gentleman 
was given the first bed-roorn, 
the thud was giveti the second 
room, and so on, until it was 
the turn of the foinleenih gentle¬ 
man, and he was given the 
thirteenth bed-room. Now, 
Ashok went back to the last 


man who had been waiting out¬ 
side and offered him the last 
bed-room. Thus all were satis¬ 
fied . 

Q. 3. I am sixth in the 
queue from ciliter end. flow 
many arc theic in the queue ? 

(a) 11 (h)9(c) 13(d) 12(e) 

6 . 

Choose the correct answer 

Q. 4. A cake is divided into 
twelve portioms. If thrcc- 
quartens of the cake are eaten, 
how many portions remain ? 

(a) 10 (b) 4 (c) 8(d) 3 (e) 6. 

Q. 5. How many threes in 
the folhwing scries have twos 
immediately after them ? 

48573283499586732 
8574839 2. 

(fl) 2 (ft) 5 (r) 7(d) 10 ) 3. 

Q. 6. What is 20% of 60 “(,? 

(a) 12 (b) 5% (c) 12% (d) 
10% 0 )1/5. 

O. 7. If you are standing 
with your rigid shoulder point¬ 
ing towards the east, which may 
are you facing ? 

Q. 8. The message Withdraw 
at once has been encoded thus : 

L'GRFBPYU YR MLAC. 
Use the same system to encode 
the word “grcaatfier”. 


Q. 9. I 3 2 4 6 5 7 9 8 10 12 


What number will the third 
blank be ? 

Q. 10. How many cylinders 
arc there in a four-cylinder car ? 

Q. 11. A soldier writing 
home to his mother, said, “I am 
writing you this letter with 
sword in one hand and a pistol 
in the other”. This letter is 
foolish because;— 

(/i) The pistol might go off. 

(b) He could not write with 
both hands occupied. 

(d) Pcrliaps his mother could 
not read. 

Choose the best possible ai»wcr. 

Q. 12. More birds die in the 
winter than in any other season 
because ;— 

A. they lose Ihcir feathers. 

B. they cannot get enough 
water. 

C. they cannot get enough 
food. 

D. boys throw stones at 
therfi. 

Answtf^ 

1. 41 2. The first and the 
fifteenth arc r^arded as the same 
person. 3. (d) 4, (d)S. (a)6. (c) 
7. North 8. fPCLYBGCP 9. 14 
10. 4. 11. (c) 12.(0 

The ComjpetlUqn Mmfet 
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FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 


Indian Administrative Service etc. (Released 

Emergency Commissioned/Short Sepico 
Commissioned) Officers Examination, 

1972 

(5/A October, 1972) 

Eligibility : ‘Released’Emergency Comiws- 
sioned/Short Service Commissioned Oflicers 
who joined the pi’C-Commission training or 
were granted the Commission in Armed Forces 
after Isl November, 1962 bin before lOlli 
January, 1968. 

Age Limits : Below 24 years on August 1 
of year of joining pic-Commission training or 
getting Commission (where there was only 
post-Commission training) ; relaxable in favour 
of Sdiedulcd Cdstes, Scheduled 'i'ribes and 
certain other categories. ' 

Qualiffcations : Degree of a recognised 
University or certain otJier qualilicaiions recog¬ 
nised for the purpose, ('andidates who, when 
they appeared before a Service.' Selection Board 
as candidates fi'r grant of Fmergcney Commi,'- 
sion/Short Service Commission in Armed 
Forces were studying in a recognised institution, 
c.g; universiiy/an institution alliliaied to <i 
University for award of any of the albrcsaid 
cjualifications, but who, having discontinued 
their studies because of joining the Armed 
Forces have not acquired such qualification, 
also eligible Co appear at the examinafiun sub¬ 
ject to certain conditions regarding age 

Full Particulars & Application Forms: Ob¬ 
tainable from Union Public Seniec Commijbiou, 


Dholpur House, New Delhi-11 by remitting 
Re. ]/- by money order or on cash payment at 
counter in Commission's Office. Application 
forms also obtainable free from (I) Command 
H.Q. (2) Corps H.Q. (3) Division H.Q. (4) 
Area H.Q. (5) Sub-Area H.Q. 

Last Date : 17th July, 1972 (31 s( July, 1972 
for candidates rc.siding a broad/overseas). 

National Defence Academy Examination 

{December 2\, 1972) 

Age Limits : Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January, 1955 and 
not later than 1st July, 1957. flicsc age-limits 
can in no case be relaxed. 

Qiialiffcations : Higher Secondary Exami¬ 
nation or equivalent. Applications from eandi* 
{laics who have appeared or intend to appear 
at Higher Secondary or equivalent examina¬ 
tion acceptable provisionally. 

Full Particulars & Application Forms: 

Obhiinablc from Secretary, Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission, Dholpiir House, Newl)c1hi-ll 
by remitting Re. I/- by money order or on cash 
payment at counter in tjie Commission’s Olffco, 
Appiic.ition form.' can also be obtained free 
from nc:ire‘^ Reiruiling Oiiiec, Military Area/ 
Sub-Area H.Q, or N.t.'.C. Units. 

Last Date; i7lh JuK. 1972 (.)lst July, 1972 
for eandidalc.' le-idingabroad <.)r in the Andaman 
& Niui bat. I .kcailive, Miiiici'y & Ainindivi 

i.sliuids.) 


Case for New 


Itooking Inward: J h i s, 
however, does not moan that 
under developed countries, 
particularly India, should divert 
export from markets of Western 
Europe and America. An im¬ 
portant aspect of the recent 
developments in world trade 

Jufy, 1972 


Internationai Honetary 

(Cvntd. from pu^e 734) 

and preferences is tlie inlro- 
diiction of Generalised Syslcni 
of Preferences by the European 
Common Market coiimries. 
This, taken together witJi the 
revaluation of some major cur¬ 
rencies, should give a boost to 
the export of manufactured 


Arrangement 


good‘s from developing countries 
like India. However, (he recent 
developments in world tiadc 
and pu) mcnts mct'hanisra amply 
demonstrate the f.u:t tliat the 
developed countries follow 
‘’imvard looking” p.;l;cics. 

(Courtesy: Yojaiia) 
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Women's Liberation 
Sir, 

1 would like to ofler the 
following comments on the note 
on women's liberation in your 
magazine (May 1972). 

First of all, Shirley Chisholm 
is neither a candidate of the so- 
called women libcralionists nor 
of any American black organi¬ 
sation. This eminent lady has 
proclaimed that as compared 
to thirty six American Presidents 
(barring a few exceptions) her 
I. Q. is superior. Obviously 
she would not need support 
from any organization. 

Secondly, regarding the use 
of the bra, the protagonists of 
women’s literation have already 
realised the advantage in some 
sort of stiatcgic support. 

56 A.P.O. I.l. JosFPH, Capt. 


Pollution 

Sir, 

1 read The Competition 
faster regularly. 1 am a stu¬ 
dent of ecology. It was, thefc- 
forc, a pleasant surprise for me 
to find in the May issue of the 
journal iJie essay entitled 
“Problem of Environmental Pol¬ 
lution.” It helped me in pre¬ 
paring my examination notes 
on the topic. 

If you permit me, I would 
like to add a few lines to what 
you have written on the subject. 
According to the Environment 
Pollution Panel of the U S. 
President's Science Advisory 
Committee, the key-phrase in 
any definition of pollution 


should be “unfavourable altera¬ 
tion.” Such unfavourable al¬ 
teration in the ecological balance 
is not always man-made. It can 
occur in nature also and then it is 
known as “succession”. But 
whether it is pollution caused by 
man or natural succession, the 
principle is the same-eutropi- 
cation. 

Berhampur Si/dha Ranmn 

Mishra 

Before the Interview Board 
I 

Sir, 

I am really proud of being a 
regular reader of your esteemed 
magazine and I extend my 
hearty congratulations for your 
excellent service to the ‘know¬ 
ledge-hunting’ youth of this 
country. 

May I be permitted to make 
a suggestion, that it will be more 
useful and attractive, if you 
would kindly add a written 
resume along with the Model 
Interview feature, as it is a very 
usual practice to write resumes 
after such interviews. 

Trivandrum CHRISTY Leon 

{We thank you for the kind 
appreciation and the valua¬ 
ble suggestion. It will be 
implemented soon. — Ed.) 

II 

Sir, 

1 am an ardent lover and 
voracious reader of your maga¬ 
zine, The Competition Master. 

I have been reading it for the 
last two years. It is very useful 
for the young and the old alike. 


“Before the Interview 
Board” which appears in your 
magazine is a very useful feature 
for all candidates going up for 
interviews. May 1 suggest that 
you should publish examples of 
both—successful as well as un¬ 
successful—candidates. That 
way its usefulness will be en¬ 
hanced beyond measure. 

Bhubaneswar 

Satinatti Mohanty 

{}Ve do publish both types of 
interviews. To have one of 
each type in every issue may 
not be possible in view of the 
pressure on space otherwise. 

—Ed.) 


HI 

Sir, 

Kindly allow me to refer to 
Mr. Jalinderbir Singh’s letter 
published in Uie June, 1972 
issue of your esteemed journal. 
He had asked whether the in¬ 
terview published is real. But 
you have not replied. I again 
put to you the same question, 
i.e,, whether the interview pub¬ 
lished is real and how you 
manage to take down the whole 
dialogue. 

Bhuchu Mandi Ramesh Bansal 

(How prone to doubt, how cau¬ 
tious are the wise. — Homer) 

SeadniuD 

Sir, 

We believe in secularism. 
That India is a secular state is 
evident from the fact that it 
has no official or state religion. 

The Competition Master 
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It neither patronizes nor dis¬ 
criminates against any religion. 

But there are missionaries 
in India who exploit the poverty 
of the country and convert the 
poor masses to their faith. For 
this purpose, they get money 
from various western countries. 
Does not this amount to entice¬ 
ment ? How does our secu¬ 
larism justify such freedom of 
religion ? 

Sagar University 

Rajfndfr Kaul 


A Career in the I.A.F. 

J 

Sir. 

1 have been a regular rcacici 
of your esteemed journal for 
the last three years. It is in¬ 
deed very thought-provoking 
and highly educative for both 
young and old alike. In the 
May issue of The Competition 
Master 'A Career in Indian Air 
Force’ is invaluable for those 
who want to make a career in 
I he I.A.F. 

Please let us have some in- 
lorniation, in the coming issues, 
on careers in other services of 
tlie armed fiirces. 

Alntora B.B, Pandfy 


Sir, 

1 have read with niteresl the 
article on Career in the I.A.F. 
published in the May issue of 
your esteemed journal. 

If you publish such articles 
wliich are useful to millions of 
job-seeking and educated youth. 
It will be'a unique service to the 
youth of India. 

56 A.P.O. Nlblamb.aran, S. 


in answer to Question No. 8 c 
(ii), you have said that it was 
Guru Nanak who had founded 
the Sikh faith. 

Kindly refer to any good 
book on Indian history and 
confirm that it was Guru Govind 
Singh and not Guru Nanak who 
founded the Sikh faith. Right 
from Guru Nanak to Guru Tcgh 
Bahadur—all the great Gurus 
never professed to give any new 
religion to the world. But Guru 
Govind Singh, in order to fight 
against the Moghals, founded 
the Sikh religion on the day of 
Baisakhi. 

Rooikcc A.shok Kumar 

Tfwaui 


Unit of Fkctrical Power 
Sii, 

The statement that an 
“ampere” is a unit of electrical 
power is tcclmically incorrect. 
Ampere i.s a unit of electrical 
current. 

Watt is the accurate unit for 
measuring electrical power -- 
rate of woiking in circuit when 
the electromotive force is one 
Volt and the intensity of current 
i.s one ampere. 

Dumka Svrn SifAfiin Wauio 

Ooiksion 

Sir. 

You have nol taken notice 
of the death of Sri Gouranga 
Charan Das, a veteran frecilom- 
figliter, famous Gandhian and 
Bhoodan leader of Orissa. He 
died in Cuttack on February 19, 
1972 at the age of 75. 

Cuttack HariharTripathv 


Founder of the Sikh Faftb 
Sir, 

Kindly refer to the issue of 
The Competition Master dated 
May, 1972, On page 639, un¬ 
der "General Knowledge Test” 


Tallest Statue 
Sir, 

J have been reading The 
Competition Master for the last 
three years. I have found it to 
be a treasure-house of qualita¬ 
tive and quantitative knowledge. 




I give you my cordial good 
wishes. 

You have said in the May 
issue that the tallest statue in 
the world Is the Statue of Liberty 
in the U.S.A. Actually it is the 
Statue of Motherland (270 feet) 
.situated in the U.S.S.R. 

New Delhi S. ParameswaraN 

Bank Si Insurance Examinations 

Sir, 

It IS always a pleasure to go 
tlirough the enlightening arti¬ 
cles and other valuable material 
you publish in each issue of 
The Competition Master, it is 
indeed very helpful for candi¬ 
dates uppeanng in various com¬ 
petitive examinations. 

But 1 regret to note that 
you are paying very little atten¬ 
tion to certain alJ-Indiu exa¬ 
minations such as those con¬ 
ducted by the State Bank of 
India, and the L.l.C. of India 
for recruitment of probationary 
olhccrs. 

If you publish in The 
Competition Master material 
likely to be of help to the large 
number of candidates appearing 
in those examinations, it will 
greatly benefit them. I hope 
you will consider this sugges¬ 
tion sympathetically. 

Sri Ganganagar 

SfiRi Ram VfcRMA 

(We are publishing all ivt' can 
on General Knowledge and 
Current AJfairs, and normal¬ 
ly all this should be of help 
to anyone appearing in any 
t ompetitive examination 
in which current affairs and 
general knowledge are in¬ 
cluded. But if those orga¬ 
nizing Bank examinations 
take sadistic pleasure in 
making their question paper 
in general knowledge look 
like a test in elementary 
engineering, we can do pretty 
little about that. —Ed.) 
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Educational Svsieni in India 


[It is gratifying to note that 
readers of the Competition 
Master have felt greatly interest¬ 
ed in the topic now before the 
Club. iVe have received a large 
number of pieces on the subject. 
Here is the first batch. Owing 
to lack of space, this feature may 
not find space in the next issue 
which will be the Annual Num¬ 
ber. The next hatch will there¬ 
fore, appear in the September 
1972 issue. —Ed.] 

Need for Gcneral-cum- 
Speeialized Education 

The most giar/ng draw-back 
ill education as organized in 
India at present is that if does 
little to equip young pe<iple for 
jobs and careers. 

The biggest hurdle that a 
fresh degree-hoKler faces while 
trying to secure a job i.n his lack 
of espeiience. Is it really im¬ 
possible to expose students in the 
com sc of their education to the 
sort of experience alwa>s in¬ 
sisted upon by leading public 
and private undertakings ? It 
should lie not at all ditllciilt for 
educational in.siitufions to ar¬ 
range—along.side the normal 
course of instructio n— 
specialised training to meet 
job requirements in various 
spheres. For example, a slii- 
dent of chemistry may be re¬ 
quired to attend classes on 
“water analysis” or “ammonia 
oxidation” also. A student of 
economics may be asked to 
specialise in copy-editing, and a 
student of engineering may be 
required to undergo training m 
“works iTtanagement”. Such 


training should be supervised by 
experts from different govern¬ 
ment. trade and commercial 
organizations. This “gcneral- 
ciiin-specialized” education will, 
I believe, meet the needs of the 
changing times adequately. 

Shankar Mukhi.rjik 
Police ( lub Road. 

Dunil'a (S P ) 

Incompetent Teachers 

I know of a post-graduate 
college in vvhich some vacancies 
of lecturers in physics, chemistry 
and economics were to be filled. 
The .selection committee was 
comprised of an aiivocate, an 
industrialist and a local trader. 
Included in the selection c(>m- 
mittce were also experts from 
the University as also the de¬ 
partmental hoad.s. But the de¬ 
cisive word behmged to those 
v\Jio were there by virtue of 
their being money-bags. Others 
were like (he obedient progen\ 
of a liol-tempered, tlint-heartcd 
papa 

We can imagine what sort 
of selection must have been 
made. Thi.s is a very big factor 
to which we can trace the dete¬ 
rioration of educational stan¬ 
dards in India. The growing 
number of incompetent teachers 
crowding the corridors of our 
educational institutions arc a 
slur on the fair name of educa¬ 
tion in this country. 

I would like to suggest that 
in order to ensure selection of 
competent, capable lecturers for 
the graduate and postgraduate 
classes, the task shotild be en¬ 


trusted to the Union Public 
Service Commission or to some 
other organization specially sei 
up for the purpo.se. Thi.s is an 
urgently needed educational 
reform which must be intro¬ 
duced as early as possible. 

ViJAY Kumar Rana 
Dalmandi. Biilandshahr ^ 
(U.P.) 


Reform the Foundation 

The educational system pre¬ 
vailing in India is very defective. 
A large number of students fail 
every year. Many of them arc 
caught violating the examina¬ 
tion rules. Who is to blame? 
1$ it the student ? Is it the 
teacher ? Or, is it the parents ? 
To begin at the beginning, 1 
think our primary education is 
not well-planned. Neither the 
guardians nor the teachers pay 
proper attention to the mental 
development of their charges. 
Text-books used in primary 
cla.«.scs are indifferently written. 
The teachers holding charge of 
the children at that stage are 
neither well-traincil nor well- 
paid. V 

I think the primary stage 
is the most important stage in a 
child’s educational career be¬ 
cause that is the formative 
period in his life. We are not 
paying to our primary schools 
a fraction of the attention thev 
deserve. As long as we fight 
shy of making a beginning in the 
right and proper manner, we 
should forget about having ^ 
useful end-product. Reform is 
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'inost needed in (lie foundations 
of our educational system. 

Jang Bahadur Singh 
Varanasi 

Making Educalion Useful for 
Society 

We require an eduo^Uiotial 
system whicli should produce— 
iio( iineinployable dandies, but 
persons who can be useful to 
society and to (he nation. To 
achieve (hat purpose, 1 wimld 
siiirge.st (hat (he f o 11 o w i ii g 
changes may be made in our 
educational system. 

1. After the higher secon¬ 
dary stage, education should be 

. made job-oriemcii. At present 
we arc simply wasting valuable 
time in imparting to students 
general instruction which makes 
(hem fit qnly to be t<tbus. A 
graduate must, on the comple¬ 
tion of his studies, be able to 
earn a living at least. 

2. The present system of 
e.xaminatlons must be given up 
immediately because it puts a 
premium on cramming Instead, 
objective ( 3 ’pe of tests should be 
introduced so that a student’s 
real understanding of the subject 
can be tested. 

.1. These (e.ds (to replace 
the present ertaminaliun system) 
should be given periodically and 
Without prior notice so that 
there is no slackening of effort 
on the part of the student. 

4. There should be closer 
rapport between (he teacher and 
tile taught, f'or this, tutorials 
are a must and should be given 
top priority. 

A.K. Bundi 
Y.M C.A. Instl. of l£ngg., 
Faridabad 

Kducation Should oot be a 
Fictitious Asset 

The simultaneously rising 
graphs of literacy and 
im-employment show that the 
existing system of education 


has served no purpose. It has 
benefited neither the country 
nor the individual. Therefore, 
some changes are certainly 
needed. I would suggest the 
following measures which could 
be adopted with advantage. 

1. Admission to I'nivcrsity 
courses should be more strictly 
regulated to keep ‘time-tossers’ 
off the campus. 

2. .All University couiscs 
should be job-orienicd. This 
will create seif-coiifideneo among 
the students. 

3. All colleges in a Uni¬ 
versity should be brought under 
one common governing body, 
in which vmly the educationists 
and the students have a say. 
This will help in developing the 
real spirit of education- mutual 
respect between the teachers and 
(he taught, besides keeping the 
political elements at arm's 
length. 

4. fast, but not least, (he 
new system must carry an as¬ 
surance (hat to be educated is 
not a fictitious asset but (hat it 
means being well-equipped fo 
face life. 

It IS Jiigh time liiat these 
and other desirable changes were 
introduced, if wc wish to rescue 
our system of education from 
a catastiopliic collapse. 

Karnail S. Kaiaria 
X-235, Sarojini Nauar 
New Dclhi-23 


Revolt Against I I<ku.s-Pochs 

The educational system pre¬ 
vailing in India is (he same tiuit 
prevailed in British India. It 
had been designed fo suit tlic 
needs of a foreign govoinmcnt. 
it is thus an anachronism. 

The BritisJi had devised the 
system to train office-clerks. 
This has had a very bad effect 
on our young people who con¬ 
tinue to liankcr after whitc- 
coilar Jobs. The years spent 
at school or college make them 
unwilling and unfit for manual 


or physical labour. An un¬ 
educated , unskilled day- 
labourer can earn anything b^- 
ween Rs. 5 and Rs. 8 per day 
but a matriculate who has spent 
ten years at school considers 
himself lucky if he can land a 
job worth Rs. 100 per month. 

This IS a sad commentary 
on the state of education in 
India today. Flic only remedy 
would appear to be a thorough 
overhaul of the whole system so 
that it turns out people trained 
to do something useful and pro¬ 
ductive and capable of earning 
a living. We should rise in 
revolt against the make-believe 
w'orld of hocus-pocus built in 
the name of education by our 
so-called academicians who 
have monopolised universities 
etc. for long years now. 

R. S. Dinkar 
H, No. 137, 
Tamoor Nagar, 
New Delhi-14 


K»r a New Socio-Economic 
Order 

At present the link among 
our educational, employment 
and development programmes 
IS very tenuous indeed. Wc 
need a system of education 
which strengthens these connec¬ 
tions. 

Ill this matter, we oan learn 
a lot from the CJiiiiese. They 
have recently made many mean¬ 
ingful modifications in their 
system of education. Chinese 
univcisides me reported to have 
discarded the liaditional litera¬ 
ture and science subjects, and 
turned to applied technology like 
optics and electronics. If such 
radical inca.surcs are adopted by 
India, these will, in due course, 
act as powerful catalytic agents 
to promolc the country’s a;oiio- 
mic and industrial growth 

Ra-under Singh 
H.No. ll32,GaliNo. 10 
Naiwala, Karolbagh 
New Dclhi-5 
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ues lions 

ANSWERED 


I’lUNC'iPij ()i Tiii,vjs[on—May Day-Unkm’pioymint in India 
Indian jimpus in Thaii.and—Britain, India and F.CM.-Compari¬ 
sons; SIMILAR THINGS AND ANIMALS— -Fmil COLUMN- BraHMIN ImPI- 

RiAi ISM—Al Badr—Logarithms. 


Subal Cjoray Nanin, Ihiiuka 

Q. On nhat principle does 
television work ? 

Ans. Priiiciplc on w h i c li 
Television work.s : Television 
works on the principle that light 
can be converted into electrical 
impulses and re-converted into 
light. It is the tran.smission of 
images of moving objects by 
radio-waves. Tlie scene to be 
transmitted or its image on a 
photomosaic inside an icono¬ 
scope camera is scanned with tJie 
help of a fine beam of light tra¬ 
versing horizontally and verti¬ 
cally. The reflected pulses in 
the former case arc picked up 
by photo-electric cells which 
convert light energy into varying 
electric currents or in the latter 
case, the photoinosaic with the 
help of suitable electrical cir¬ 
cuits generates varying currents. 

R.S. Rautcla, Bijepur (Almura) 

Q. What is the importance 
of May Day ? Why is it cele¬ 
brated ? 

Ans. May Day: May Day 
was traditionally celebrated for 
a long time in Eiu'ope as a pre- 
Christian agricultural ritual. In 
Tudor England Mav Day used 
to be a great public holiday. 
The International Socialist 
Congress of 1889 designated the 
1st of May or May Day as 
labour day. In communist 
countries, it is an occasion for 
im>ce8sit>ns and demonstrations 
by trade unions. 


Bimnl Krishan Biswa.s, Calcutta- 
49 

Q. What is the correct 
figure of educated as well as un¬ 
educated unemployed in India at 
present ? 

Aos. Unemployment i n 
India : Reliable statistics on 
ihc extent of unemployment in 
India arc difllcuit to come by. 
According to a study recently 
conducted by the .Scientific and 
Technical Personnel Division of 
the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and based 
on the 1971 ccn.siis returns, 
nearly .t,85,000 arts and com¬ 
merce graduates and about 
194,(X)0 science, engineering and 
medical graduates arc among the 
ranks of the unemployed. Data 
on the extent of unemployment 
among the uneducated as re¬ 
vealed in the 1971 census has 
not >ct been published. 

Q. At one place you have 
said (hat the writer of Artha- 
shastra is Kautilya. But at an¬ 
other place you say the book was 
written by Oanakya or Visbnu- 
gupta. What is t^ truth ? 

Ans. The truth is that 
Cbanakya, Kautilya and 
Vishnugupta are all names of the 
same person—the statecraft ad¬ 
viser of Cbandragupta Maurya. 

V. Swaminatbaik Pondicherry 

Q.' What ia the laechaaism 
eoptoyedin the ariaiiig devices 


presently being used in Vietnam? 

Ans. Kindly sec “How the 
Underwater Mines Work” by 
P.C. Kapur in this issue. i 

Q. Why is a separate Lunar 
Module used for moon-landing 
instead of the mothership itself ? 

Ans. Anytliiitg used for 
landing man on the moon must 
have the capability of lifting it¬ 
self off from the lunar surface 
again. The mother ship or the 
command-module is not so 
equipped. Moreover it is much 
too heavy. 

Anil Kumar Jba, Patna 

Q. Is there any temple in 
Thailand showing Indian 
influence in ancient times ? 

Ans. There arc many such 
temples in Thailand, e.g., the 
Wat Mahadatu at Lobpuri, the 
Wat Kukut at Muang Lampbun 
etc. These temples clearly show 
Indian influence at work. 

Q. Is Mr. Selhna conti¬ 
nuing on both posts of Director 
of BARC, Trombay and Chair¬ 
man of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission ? 

Ans. No! Recently, Dr. 
Raja Ramanna took over as 
Director of the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre. Dr. Sethna 
now remains Chairman of tltc 
Atomic Energy Conusissioo 
only. 



Ajit Komar Vamu, Goranl 

Q. lo what way would 
Britain’s entry into the Com¬ 
mon Market affect India ? 

Ans. Britain, India & 
E.6.M.: Britain has all 
through been an important 
export market for India. 
Even now it happens to be the 
best customer fo’* India. 
In 1969-70, India’s exports to 
Britain were valued at Rs. 
165 crorcs (i.e., nearly 15 
per cent of her total exports). 
Nearly 80 per cent of this 
benefited from Commonwealth 
preferences. As Britain en¬ 
ters the Common Market, 
these preferences will no longer 
be available to India, and 
she will have to compete with 
other countries for retaining 
her fQothold in ' the E.C.M. 
The preferential treatment 
India has been getting would 
thereafter be available to the 
E.C.M. countries as far as the 
British market is concerned. 
But taking a long term view, 
we can hope that in course of 
time, the enlarged Common 
Market will provide a bigger 
outlet for India’s exports. 
During the past several years, 
India has considerably diversi¬ 
fied her export trade so that 
instead of offering only tradi¬ 
tional items like tea, jute, cot¬ 
ton, textiles and other primary 
products, she is now establi- 
^ed as an exporter of engineer¬ 
ing and chemical goods the 
demand for which is e>^nding 
all over the world, ror her 
traditional exports, India 
has already found alternative 
markets in the East European 
countries and the Soviet 
Union. Britain will become 
a member of the ECM from 
January 1, 1973, India is 
using the intervening period 
to strengthen her trade contacts 
with the other Common 
Market countries. She has 
already applied for Associate 
Membership of the Common 
Market. 


of 


Q. 

the 


Give a IhM history 
Vietoam War. 

Ans. Kindly see special 
supplement in the June, 1972 
issue. 

Shubhabrata Dam, Silebar 

Q. Can the Preamble 
to the Indian Constitution be 
amended? If so, by whom and 
hpw ? 

Ans. The right of the 
Parliament to amend any pait 
of the Constitution has been 
amply recognised and demon¬ 
strated. If it so desires, tlie 
Parliament can amend the Pre¬ 
amble also with a two-thirds 
majority. 

Q. What is the difference 
between : (/) a rat and a mouse 
(i7)a crocodile and an alliga¬ 
tor, (Hi) diamond and ruby, 
and (iv) ice and snow. 

Ans. (/) Rat and Mouse : 
Both belong to the same family 
(Mus). The rat is, however, 
bigger than the mouse and is 
generally found in fields whereas 
mice are found in houses also. 

(ii) Crocodile and A 11 i- 
gator; Both belong to the 
order of reptiles. An alliga¬ 
tor has a broad snout as com¬ 
pared to a crocodile whose 
snout is short, triangular or 
rounded. The crocodile has 
a notch in the upper jaw iniD 
which the fourth tooth in the 
lower jaw fits. An alligator 
may grow upto 12 feet in length, 
but crocodiles measuring 20 
feet are not uncommon. An 
alligator seldom attacks man 
but a crocodile does. 

(Hi) Diamond and Ruby : 
The diamond is a preci<jus 
gem-stone made of carbon 
crystallised in the cubic sys¬ 
tem. It is one of the hardest 
natural substances known, and 
is put to many uses in industry. 
The ruby is red transparent 
corundum crystallised in the 
hexagonal system. Rubies 
are Ixing widely used in lasers. 

(/v) Ice and Snow: Ice 


is the solid formed by vwltcr 
when it freezes. It is colouis. 
less, crystalline and hard.,’ 
Snow is seen in the form of\ 
flaked particles formed by the 
condensation of excess vapour 
in air below freezing point 
It is white and soft. 

Shyamapada Dc, Dcoghar 

Q. lluw many oil refloerlei 
are there in the public sector 
in India ? 

Ans. Public Sector Oil Re¬ 
fineries in India: aic located in 
Cochin (Kerala), Gauhati 
(Assam), B a r a u n i (Bihar), 
Jawaharnagar (Gujarat) and . 
Haldia (West Bengal). 

Gaiiri Ravnri, Berliampur 

Q. What are the following: 

(/) Fifth column (ii) Brahmin 
Imperialism (Hi) A1 Badr. 

Ans. (0 Fifth column: In 
1936, during the Spanish Civil 
War, when Franco attacked 
Madrid with four columns of 
army, his supporters boasted 
that they had a fifth column in 
the city by which they meant a 
group within the city helping 
the enemy from within. Since 
then the term is used for inside 
groups helping the enemy. 

(ii) Brahmin Imperialism: was 
a term used by Chou En-lai, 
Prime Minister of China in the 
course of an interview he gave 
to Neville Maxwell (India's 
China War) in December, 1971. 
Chou said, “India originally 
was not a single entity. But the 
colonial rule f)f the British 
Empire fostered the Brahmin 
upper stratum’s idea of building 
up an Indian empire. Nehru 
had this idea and such was his 
policy,’’ 

(Hi) A1 Badr: was a gangster 
organisation which collaborat¬ 
ed with the Pakistani occupa¬ 
tion army in the brutalities it 
committed in Bangla Desh be¬ 
fore it was thrown out by the 
Indian Army, The chief of the 
organisation was a young 
(Contd. on page 762) 
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Appointments Etc. 


Khonlild Hasio KOr: i^)> 
pointed Minister without port¬ 
folio in Pakistan’s Central cabi¬ 
net. 


APPOINTMENIS 

Lawrence Chai Cbhunga: 
clecicd Chief Minister of the 
Union Territory of Mizorara. 

Bralimananda Kcddy: for¬ 
mer Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pratlcsh, likely to be appointed 
Chairman of the Sixth Tinance 
Comniission. 

S.D. Sbariiia, Dr. ; Elected 
President of the Indian National 
Congress. 

Bruce Williams: uppointed 
Canadian High Commissioner 
in India vice Mr. James George 
appointed his country’s Am¬ 
bassador in ban. 

C.R. Rao : has taken over 
as Director General of Civil 
Aviation vice Mr, G.C. Arya 
retired. 

S.N. Andley, J.: appointed 
Chief Justice of Delhi vice 
Justice Hardayal Hardy re¬ 
tired. 

A.B. Joshi, Dr.: appointed 
Director of the Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute, New 
Delia vice Dr. M.S. Swami- 
natJ)an. 

Raja Ramanna, Dr.: ap¬ 
pointed Director of the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre, Bom¬ 
bay. 

S a t i sh Dhawan, Dr.: ap¬ 
pointed Chairman of the newly 
constituted Space Commission. 

Mohan Lai Thapaii, Lt. Gen.: 

appointed Master General of 
Ordnance vice Lt. Gen. K.N. 
Dubey retired. 

N. C. Rawllcy, Lt. Gen.: ap¬ 
pointed Quarter-Master General, 
Army Headquarters, India vice 
Lt. Gen. J.K. Khanna, re¬ 
tired. 

O. F. Datta, M^j. Gen.: ap¬ 


pointed Director General, Re¬ 
settlement in the Ministry of 
Defence, 

Pyotr Shelest : appointed 
a Vice-President of the Soviet 
Union. 

Ghaus Baksh Raisani: for¬ 
merly Governor of Baluchistan 
in Pakistan, appointed a Minis¬ 
ter in Pakistan’s Central cabi¬ 
net (Food and Agriculture). 

Uayat Mohd. Khan Sherpao: 
formerly Governor of N.W.F.P. 
in Pakistan, appointed a Minis¬ 
ter in Pakistan’s central cabi¬ 
net (Fuel. Power and Natural 
Resources). 


Mnfti Mahmud: appointed 
Chief Minister of N.W.F.P. in 
Pakistan. * 

DEATHS 

Duke of Windsor: who ruled 
Britain for nearly 10 months as 
King Edward VIII and later 
abdicated to marry Mrs. Wallis 
Simpson. 

Prithviraj Kapoor : doyen of 
the Indian screen and stage. 

D.N. Pritt: famous British 
lawyer with pronounced leftist 
leanings. 

C. Day-Lewis : Britain’s 
p<x:t-laureate. 


READERS' QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

(Contd. from page 761) 


rowdy named Abdul Khaicque 
who was put on trial by the 
Government of free Bangla 
Desh for having actively helped 
in the liquidation of a large 
number of intellectuals. 

Dasratbi Hota, Jaipur Road 

Q. What constitutes the 
United Kingdom ? 

Ans. United Kingdom : The 
full form is the United Kingdom 
of England, Scotland and Nor¬ 
thern Ireland. 

Q. Describe the cause and 
effect of the recent conflict in 
Northern Ireland. 

Ans. This is a current topic 
and the situation as it is develop¬ 
ing is being kept constantly un¬ 
der review in the pages of the 
Competition Master (Sec pages 
370, 414, 496, 579 and 609 in 
the current volume). 


K. Singh, Tanda 

Q. There is a graat hue 
and cry over “land ceilings” in 
many parts of India. What are 
the practical diflUculties in the 
way of the imposition of such 
ceilings ? 

Ans. See under Expected 
Questions on page 745 in this 
issue. 

Sunil Gupta, New Delhi 

Q. Who invented the loga¬ 
rithms and in which year ? 

Ans. Logarithms: were 
invented by Mr. John Najner, 
a Scotdsh mathematician. He 
published bis first work on the 
subject in 1614. 

Q. Who is the world’s 
heavy-weight weightlifting 
champion ? 

Ans, Vasily Alexeyev of the 
Soviet Union. 
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Nixon’s Mission to Moscow 


Peace With Super Detente 

The way Peking and MIomcow rolled the red carpet to 
President Nixon even a<i his bombers were raining death 
over North Vietnam has raised doubts on the ethical 
basis of the superdetente —Focus on the Moscovr 
Sommit by Spectator. 


U.S. SoWet Relations : Guidelines 

A declaration Jointly adopted by the leaders of the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. The document embodies 
the basic principles which arc to guide and inform rela¬ 
tions between the two super powers in the world today. 


Many Sided Accord 

The text of the Joint US-Soviet communique .'^igned 
by the U.S. President. Mr. Richard Nixon and the 
Soviet Communist Party Chief Mr. Leonid Brezhnev 
in the Kremlin in Moscow on May 29, 1972. 


A COMPETITION MASTER Special Feature 



Focus on Moscow Summit 


Spectator 


Peace with Super Detente 


Of iUl the summit con¬ 
ferences held since world war II, 
the Moscow meeting in May 1972 
was perhaps the most fruitful. 
The Peking summit held earlier 
this year was also a great 
achievement, signifying as it did 
a breakthrough in improving 
relations between the United 
States and the world’s most 
populous and the third most 
powerful country. It drama¬ 
tised the ending of China’s 
isolation from the mainstream 
of world politics and its conung 
to terms with Ameiica with 
which it had been in a stale of 
confrontation for nearly two 
decades now. However, Presi¬ 
dent Nixon was grossly exag¬ 
gerating when he said that his 
Peking visit had changed the 
world. China, despite its at¬ 
tainment of nuclear caiuibility, 
W'as not yet a super-power. It 
was only a super regional 
power—may be with potential 
of being a real super-power one 
day. 

It is the two super-powers, 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, tliat between them can 
destroy the world or make tJie 
biggest contribution to world 
peace. Thus the meeting bet¬ 
ween President Nixon and 
Soviet leader Mr. Brezhnev had 
a more crucial import for the 
world at large than the get- 
together in Peking. In fact, the 
negotiations at Kremlin, es¬ 
pecially tlie outcome of the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(S.A.L.T.), directly concerned 
the fate of all mankind. For, 
an uncontrolled nuclear arms 
race would greatly increase the 
risks of a nuclear wtu breaking 


out, whether by intent or acci¬ 
dent. And in the event of an 
all-out nuclear war between the 
two giant powers, the life of 
every human being would be in 
danger, either by direct anni¬ 
hilation or by lethal fall-out or 
by radio-active contamination 
leading to slow but sure death. 

Changing the Climate 

The Moscow agreement does 
not mean nuclear disarmament— 
not by a long cJtalk. Nor does 
it mean even an end to the nu¬ 
clear arms race. There is a no 
provi.sion to destroy or reduce 
the existing stock of weapons. 
All that it provides is a treaty 
to restrict the defensive Anti- 
Ballistic Missile (A.B.M.) sys¬ 
tems in both countries to a few 
complexes, and an interim ag¬ 
reement imposing a ceiling on 
submarine-based missiles poised 
for offensive purposes. Under 
the ceiling, both sides can im¬ 
prove their attack potential. 
Still, the momentum of the nu¬ 
clear arms rivalry has been 
checked and if the provisions 
of the accord are faithfully im¬ 
plemented, it may even he 
reversed. As it is, o n 1 y a 
favourable climate for progress 
towards nuclear disarmament 
has been created. ITiat is about 
all. 

In the past, the question of 
on-site inspection for verifica¬ 
tion of arms limitation had been 
a great hurdle in the way of a 
settlement. That hurdle was 
removed by a decision not to in¬ 
sist on on-site checking. The 
verification will be done tmunly 
by space satellites. The agree¬ 
ment, however, would not have 


been possible without a certain 
measure of trust in the hona 
fides of each other. This trust 
was not there before. 

It must be clearly under¬ 
stood that the American and 
Soviet leaders did not arrive at 
the arms limitation accord out 
of a sudden moral or humani¬ 
tarian impulse or by a conver¬ 
sion to the virtues of non¬ 
violence. The agreement arose 
for the following reasons: 

Each power had achieved the 
strength to deter the other from 
any attempt to overcome itself 
by force. Each had acquired 
an overkill capacity and the 
capability for a second strike if 
the other were to launch a sur¬ 
prise attack. The result of a 
nuclear showdown would have 
been the annihilation of both 
countries and simultaneously the 
destruction of civilization over 
the greater part of the earth. 
Thus a war between the two 
super-powers became unthinka¬ 
ble as a rational alternative to 
diplomacy qr competitive co¬ 
existence. 

Crisis Managemeot 

The experience of the last 
decade had proved that the 
Detente worked. The Cuban 
missile crisis in November 1962 
was the last time it really appear¬ 
ed that the world was on the 
brink of a nuclear war. Since 
then, by an understanding bet¬ 
ween 4he U.S. andthe U.S.S.R., 
directly or otherwise, various 
international crises like the 
Arab-Israeli war in June 1967, 
the Vietnam war, the Russian 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, and 
the Indo-Pak wan of 1965 and 
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1971 were defused or kept as 
more or less localised conflicts. 
This happened even when one 
super-power was directly in- 
solved on one side and the se¬ 
cond super-power backed the 
other side by moral or material 
■ support. A direct collision bet¬ 
ween the giants was always 
avoided. The latest instance of 
(his kind was the American 
mining of tlie Haiphong port 
111 Vietnam. 

The Detente set certain limits 
on the military as well as politi¬ 
cal ambitions of both the power 
blocs. On the communist side, 
tlic pulley of exporting revolu¬ 
tion, backed by armed strength, 
was given up. (Cases like Viet- 
ram where the revolutionary 
'.ituation aro.se out of indige¬ 
nous popiil.rr movements arc 
liiircrent.) With the Soviet 
Union having nucleai parity 
with the U.*S., the old Rus.sian 
tVar of capitalist encirclement 
subsided. It W'as this fear that 
gave Stalin his rationale for 
clamping the Iron Ciuiain on 
half of Europe, and fur seeking 
to subvert the democracies of 
Wc.stcrn Europe. America on 
its part gave up its policy of con- 
tairmient of Russia. The at¬ 
tempt to detach the East Euro¬ 
pean countries from the Rus'ian 
orbit was also giadiially aban¬ 
doned. 

Containment of Ideology 

Not that the ideological anti¬ 
pathies between the two .systems 
had been rubbed ofl’ by the 
growing East-West contacts, 
Only, the rival blocs had come 
to realise that their respective 
ideologies could not be pushed 
l^yond a point where it would 
involve risks of a military con¬ 
frontation which had become un¬ 
acceptable to both. Thus both 
S'ides developed common in¬ 
terests in the containment of 
ideology. 

It may be noted in this con- 
teat that China till recently had 
chaUei^cd the comept of Detente 

July, \m 


as a conspiracy or collusion bet¬ 
ween imperialist-capitalist forces, 
i.e.f the western bloc led by Ame¬ 
rica, and “social imperialism” 
meaning the Soviet Union, to 
thwart the world revolution. 
But with President Nixon's 
meeting with Mao Tsc-tung and 
Chou En-I.ai and the commit¬ 
ment on American withdrawal 
from Taiwan, China was also 
brought into (he framework of 
the Detente. China is now one 
side of the world power tri¬ 
angle—an unequal side, but a 
side wliich cannot be igiu>rcd by 
either of the other two bigger 
bides. 

China was indeed a crucial 
factor in bringing the cold war 
to an end. The Sino-Sovict 
split weakened the ideological 
thrust of Mtw'ow which no 
longer commanded a mono¬ 
lithic world communist 
movement. Soviet propa¬ 
ganda agencies lx*camc more 
preoccupied with the exchange 
of polemics with China than 
with promoting communism in 
the non-communist world. Tlie 
confrontation with China also 
compelled the Soviet Efnion to 
case the post-World War 11 ten¬ 
sion in Europe so that Soviet 
military miglit could be concen¬ 
trated on tJie large, border with 
China. 

Kcoiiomie t 

The nuclear race, space n- 
v.ilry, inainfciiancc of land, sea 
and air forces in combat readi¬ 
ness on a global scale, (he com¬ 
petition in giving economic and 
military aid to the siuitllcr 
“third world” countries—a 11 
these caused a growing strain 
on the resources of both super¬ 
powers. The strain on Soviet 
resources was all the more be¬ 
cause Russia had to make up a 
large technological leeway, com¬ 
pared to the standards attained 
in the west. The strategic arms 
race came in the way of an 
improvement in tlic quality of 
living of the Russian people. 


Even the resource of the United 
States, the richest nation on 
earth, were greatly overstretched 
by the protracted Vietnam war, 
the aid commitments and above 
all the nuclear and space race. 
Devaluation of the dollar and 
the pressures for the diversion 
of resources to urgent domestic 
pioblcms like urban decay and 
pollution of the environment 
highliglitcd the American eco¬ 
nomic crisis. 

On botli sides, therefore, 
one can sec economic compul¬ 
sions beliind the .search for a 
comprehensive settlement. For 
instance, the treaty on Anti- 
Ballistic Missiles wtU mean a 
very large saving of effort and 
expenditure for both. Unlike 
t he lutcr-continental Ballistic 
Missiles, already well developed 
and po.sitioned for instant de¬ 
livery, the A.B.M. network was 
i n the process of developmentand 
deploy mcni when it was decided 
at Moscow to halt it. 

The Moscow summit’s most 
notable achievement was the 
S.A.L.T. pact, no doubt, but 
there were also agreements on 
certain other matters which are 
very important in their own way. 
These include joint space ven¬ 
tures, co-operation in medical re¬ 
search and anti-pollution mea- 
suies, and an understanding on 
lloct exercises on the high seas so 
.'IS to prevent accidental tangles 
between rival ships. A trade 
pact is yet to be signed but an 
effort is underway to resolve the 
ditVcrenccs. Vietnam and the 
Arab-lsraeli conflict arc the 
other issue.^ where the two par¬ 
ties could come to no public 
agreement, but whether they 
have come to a secret under¬ 
standing on these and other 
issues is a matter of speculation. 

The Cold War That Was 

The Four-Power pact on 
Berlin and the ratification of 
West Germany’s rton-aggression 
treaties with the Soviet Union 
and Poland were closely linked 
{Contd. on page 768) 
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U.S.-SoTiet Relations: Guidelines 


The United States of 
America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics: 

Guided by their obli>;ations 
under the Charter of the United 
Nations and by a desire to 
strengthen peaceful rela¬ 
tions with each other and to 
place these relations on the firm- 
est possible basis. 

Aware of the need to make 
every effort to remove the threat 
of war and create conditions 
which promote the reduction of 
tensions in the world and the 
strengthening of universal secu¬ 
rity and international co¬ 
operation; 

Believing that the improve¬ 
ment of U.S.-Soviet relations 
and their mutually advantageous 
development in such areas as 
economics, science and culture, 
will meet these objectives and 
contribute to better mutual un¬ 
derstanding and businesslike co- 
ope^ration, without in any way 
prejudicing the interests of third 
countries; 

Conscious that these objec¬ 
tives reflect the interests of the 
peoples of both countries; 

Have agreed as follows: 

First. They will proceed 
from the common determina¬ 
tion that in the nuclear age there 
is no alternative to conducting 
their mutual relations on the 
basis of peaceful co- cxis tcni y . 
Differences Th ideology and in 
the soejal systems of the USSR 
and the USA arc not obstacles 
to the bilateral development of 
normal relations based on the 
principles of sovereignty, 
equality, non-interference in 
internal affairs and mutual 
advantage. 

Second. The USSR and the 
USA attach major importance to 
preventing the development of 
situations capable of cautang a 


dangerous exacerbation of their 
relations. Therefore, they will 
do their utmost to avoid military 
confrontations and to prevent 
the out-break of nuclear war. 
They will always exercise 
restraint in their mutual rela¬ 
tions, and will be prepared to 
negotiate and settle differences 
by i^aceful means. 

Discussions and negotia¬ 
tions on outstanding issues will 
be conducted in a spirit of reci¬ 
procity, mutual accommoda¬ 
tion and mutual benefit. 

Both sides recognize that 
efforts to obtain unilateral ad¬ 
vantage at the expense of the 
other, directly or indirectly, aie 
inconsistent with these objec¬ 
tives. The prerequisites for 
maintaining and strengthening 
peaceful relations between the 
USSR and the USA are the re¬ 
cognition of the security interests 
of the parties based on the prin¬ 
ciples of equality and tlic renun¬ 
ciation of the u.se or threat of 
force. 

Third. The USSR and lire 
USA have a special responsibi¬ 
lity as do other countries which 
are permanent members of the 
U.N. Security Council, to do 
everything in their power so 
that conflicts or situations will 
not arise which would serve to 
increase international tensions. 
Accordingly they will seek to 
promote conditions in which all 
countries will live in peace and 
security and will not be subject 
to outside interference in their 
internal affairs. 

Fourth. The U.S.S.R. and 
the USA intend to widen the 
juridical basis of their mutual 
relations and to exert the acces¬ 
sary efforts so that bilateral 
agreements which they have 
concluded and multilateral 
treaties and a^ements to which 
they arc jointly parties are 
fai^fully implemented. 


Fifth. The USSR and the 
USA reaflirm their readiness to 
continue the practice of ex¬ 
changing views on problems of» 
mutual interest and, when neces¬ 
sary, to conduct such exchanges 
at the highest level, including 
meetings b^etween leaders of the 
two countries. 

The two Governments wel¬ 
come and will facilitate an in¬ 
crease in productive contacts 
between representatives of the 
legislative bodies of the two 
countries. 

Sixth. The parties will con¬ 
tinue their efi'orts to limit atmai,^ 
ments on a bilateral as well as 
on a multilateral basis. They 
will continue to make special 
efforts to limit strategic arma¬ 
ments. Whenever possible, 
they will conclude concrete 
agreements aimed at achieving 
these purposes. 

The USSR and the USA 
regard as the ultimate objective 
of their efforts the achievement 
of general a ad complete dis¬ 
armament and the establishment 
of an effective system of inter¬ 
national security in accordance 
with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. 

Seventh. The USSR and 
the USA regard commercial and 
economic ties as an important 
and necessary element in the 
strengthening of their bilateral 
relations and thus will actively 
promote the growth of such ties, j 
They will facilitate co-operation 
between the relevant organiza¬ 
tions and enterprises of the two 
countries and the conclusion of 
appropriate agreements and 
contracts, including long-term 

ones. 

** 

The two countries will con¬ 
tribute to the improvement of 
maritime and air communica¬ 
tions between them. ^ 

(Contd. on page 768 ) 
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1. Bilateral relatlotiii: 

Guided by the desire lo place 
US-Soviet relations on a more 
stable and constructive founda¬ 
tion, and mindful of their res¬ 
ponsibilities for maintaining 
world peace and for facilitating 
t h e relaxation of international 
tension, the two sides adopted a 
document entitled: “basic prin¬ 
ciples of mutual relations bet¬ 
ween the United States of 
America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics”, sign¬ 
ed on behalf of the US by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon and on behalf of the 
JJSSR by nencral Secretary 
Brezhnev. 

Both sides are convinced 
that the provisions of that docu¬ 
ment open-new possibilities for 
the development of peaceful re¬ 
lations and miiliially beneficial 
co-operation between the USA 
and the USSR. 

Having considered various 
areas of bilateral US-Soviet re¬ 
lations, the two sides agreed 
that an improvement of relations 
is possible and desirable. They 
expressed Uicir firm intention to 
act in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions set forth in the above- 
mentioned document. 

As a result of progress made 
in negotiations which preceded 
the summit meeting, and m the 
course of the meeting itself, a 
number of significant agreements 
were reached. This will intensify 
fbilateral co-operation in areas 
of common concern as well as 
in areas relevant to the cause of 
peace and i n t e r n a t i on a 1 
co-operation. 

2. Limitation of Strategic 
Armaments: The two sides 
gave primary attention to the 
problem of reducing the danger 
of nuclear war. They believe 
that curbing the competition in 
strategic arms will make a signi¬ 
ficant and tangible contribution 
to this ctmt. 


Many-Sided Accord 


The two sides attach great 
importance to the treaty on the 
limitation of anti-ballistic mis¬ 
sile systems and (he interim ag¬ 
reement on certain measures with 
respect to the limitation of stra¬ 
tegic offensive arms concluded 
between them. 

These agreements, which 
were concluded as a result of the 
negotiations in Moscow, consti¬ 
tute a major step towards curb¬ 
ing and ultimately ending the 
arms race. 

They are a concrete expres¬ 
sion of the intention of the two 
sides to contribute to the relaxa¬ 
tion of international tension and 
the strengthening of confidence 
between States, as well as to 
carry out the obligations assum¬ 
ed by them in the treaty on the 
non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons (Article VI). Both 
sides arc convinced that the 
achievement of the above agree¬ 
ments is a practical step towards 
saving mankind from the threat 
of the outbreak of nuclear war. 
Accordingly, it corresponds to 
the vital interests of the American 
and Soviet peoples as well as to 
the vital interests of all other 
peoples. 

The two sides intend m con¬ 
tinue active negotiations for (he 
limitation of strategic offensive 
arms and to conduct them in a 
spirit of goodwill, respect lor 
Ciicli other’s legitimate interests 
and observance of the principle 
of equal security. 

Both sides are also convinc¬ 
ed that the agreement on mea¬ 
sures to reduce the risk of out¬ 
break of nuclear war between 
the USA and the USSR, signed 
in Washington on September 
30,1971, serves the interests, not 
only of the Soviet and American 
peoples, but of all mankind. 

3. Commercial and Econo¬ 
mic Relations: Both sides 
agreed on measures designed to 


establish more favourable con¬ 
ditions for developing commer¬ 
cial and other ccononwc ties 
between the USA and the USSR. 
The two sides agreed that 
realistic conditions exist for in¬ 
creasing economic ties. These 
ties should develop on the basis 
of mutual benefit and in accor¬ 
dance with generally accepted 
international practice. 

Believing that these aims 
would be served by conclusion 
of a trade agreement between 
the USA and the USSR, the two 
sides decided to complete in the 
near future the work necessary 
to conclude such an agreement. 
They agreed on the desirabUity 
of credit arrangements to deve¬ 
lop mutual trade and of early 
efforts to resolve other financial 
and economic issues. It was 
agreed that a Icnd-lease settle¬ 
ment will be negotiated con¬ 
currently with a trade agree¬ 
ment. 

In the interests of broaden¬ 
ing and facilitating commercial 
ties between the two countries, 
and to work out specific arrange¬ 
ments, the two .sides decided to 
create a US-Soviet joint com¬ 
mercial commission. Its first 
meeting will be held in Moscow 
in the summer of 1972. 

Each side will help promote 
the establishment of effective 
working arrangements between 
organisations and firms of both 
countries and encouraging the 
conclusion of long-term con¬ 
tracts. 

4 Maritime Matters—Inci¬ 
dents at Sea: The two si^s 
agreed to continue the negotia¬ 
tions aimed at reaching an agree¬ 
ment on maritime and related 
matters. They believe that such 
an agreement would mark a 
positive step in facilitating the 
expansion of commerce 
between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, 
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An agreement was concluded 
between the two sides on 
measures to prevent imidents 
at sea and in air space over it 
bclwccji vessels and aircraft 
of the US and Soviet navies. 
By providing agreed procedures 
for siiips and aiicraft of the 
two navies operating in close 
proximity, this agreement will 
diminish the chances of dange¬ 
rous accidents. 

5. CoHiperatioa in Science 
and Technology: It was recog¬ 
nised that the co-operation now 
under way in areas such as 
atomic energy research, space 
research, health and other fields, 
benefits botli nations and has 
contributed positively to their 
ovcr-al) relations. It was ag¬ 
reed that increased scientific 
and technical co-operation on 
the basis of mutual benefit and 
shared effort for common goals 
is in the interests of both na¬ 
tions and would contribute to 


1975. The planning and im¬ 
plementation of this flight will 
be carried out by the US 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, according 
to principles and procedutes 
developed through mutual con¬ 
sultations. 

7. Co-operatiun in the field 
»f health: The two sides con¬ 
cluded an agreement on health 
co-opcraiion which marks a 
fruitful beginning i^f sharing 
knowledge about, and collabo¬ 
rative attacks on, the common 
enemies, disease and disability. 
The initial research efforis of the 
programme will conccniiate on 
health |>robIems important to 
the whole svorld--canccr, heart 
diseases, and the environmental 
health sciences. This co-opera¬ 
tion subsequently will be broad¬ 
ened to include other health 


problems of mutual interest. 
The two sides pledged their full 
support for the health co-opera¬ 
tion programme and agre^ to 
continue the active participation 
of the two Governments in the 
work of international orgauisa -1 
lions in the health field. 

^ Eovironmeutal Co-opera¬ 
tion: The two sides agreed to 
initiate a programme of co¬ 
operation in the protection and 
enhancement of man's environ¬ 
ment. Through joint research 
and joint measures, the United 
Slates and the USSR hope to 
contribute to the preservation of 
a healthful environment in their 
countries aiul throughout the 
world. Under the new agrees; 
meiii on environmental co¬ 
operation, there will be consul¬ 
tations in the near future in 
Moscow on sjxscific co-operative 
projects. 


a further improvement in their 
bilateral relations. For these 
purposes, the two sides signed 
an agreement for co-operation 
in the fields of science and tech¬ 
nology. A US-Soviet joint 
commission on scientific and 
technical co-operation will be 
created for identifying and es¬ 
tablishing eo-operafivc p r o- 
grammes 

6. ri>-oper»(iuii in Space; 
Having in mind the role played 
by the US and the USSR in the 
peaceful exploration of outer 
space, both sides emphasised 
the importance of further bila¬ 
teral co-operation in this sphere. 
In ordcr_ to increase the safety 
of man's" flights in outer space 
and the future prospects of joint 
scientific experiments, the two 
sides agreed to make suitable 
arrangements to permit the 
docking of American and Soviet 
spacecraft and stations. The 
first joint docking experiment of 
the two countries* piloted space¬ 
craft, with visits by astronauts 
and cosmonauts to each other’s 
spacecraft, is contemplated for 


Peace with Super Deti 

with the super-power deals 
worked out in Moscow. The 
cold war began in Berlin. The 
formal ceasefire of the cold w ar 
has now been sounded in Berlin. 
The stage ii* now set for the 
European security conference 
which, it is hoped, will enable a 
reduction in the level of conven¬ 
tional forces and further pio- 
grc,ss (oward.<' nucleai disarma- 
inciii 

On the whole, the Moscow 
summit has made a great con¬ 
tribution to world peace. How¬ 
ever, the “third world” of small 
countries belonging to neither 
bloc is left with an uneasy feel¬ 
ing. Their idea of an enduring 
pwee is not that of the two 
biggest powers’ carving out 
spheres of influence between 
them and perpetuating their 
nuclear monopoly. They are 
also a little worried that the 
deals struck by the Big Two or 
Three-might be at the cost of 
small nations. The way Peking 


Ute (Conld. from pa»e 165) 

and Moscow rolled the red car¬ 
pet to President Nixon even as 
his bombers were raining dcjith 
over North Vietnam has raised 
doubts on the ethical basis of the 
suiier detvnte. 

The an:>vver may well be that 
the end justifies the means. In 
the strategy of survival, the in- 
terfests of small countries are 
expendable. Be that as it may, 
real world peace will come only 
when the big powers cease lord¬ 
ing it over the weak. 


U.S.-Soviet Rtlitfon$:Goi(filiBOS 

{Contd.from page 766) 

Eighth. The two sides con¬ 
sider it timely and useful to 
develop mutual contacts and co¬ 
operation in the fields of science 
and technology. Where suita¬ 
ble, the USSR and the USA will 
conclude appropriate agreementtf 
dealing with concrete co-opera¬ 
tion in these fields. 
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Competition Master should be 
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The Competition Master 
Monthly 
Anibala Cantt. 

That is sufficient. Please 
do not write more because 
addition of irrelevant parti¬ 
culars may result in your letter 
not reaching us at all. 


Dear Reader, 

Wc send yon our cordial best wishes as the Ccnipctiticn 
Master enters upon the fourteenth year of its career devoud to 
serving you. 

Regarding the Annual Number in your hands, we need 
not say anything because you are the best judge. If it makes 
your task a little easier and gives you some more confidence in 
facing the test you arc planning to take, wc shall consider our¬ 
selves amply rewarded. 

This is an anniversary issue. On .such occasions, sometimes 
the temptation to look back is very strong. But looking back 
is a characteristic of old age, whereas both you and the Com¬ 
petition Master are young. 

Therefore, let our eyes be fixed on the horizons ahead 
where fresh opportunities are beckoning to you. 

Till you have the best of them in your grasp, we hope to 
keep you company. 


Yours sincerely 




A Real Breakthrough 


The Simla agreement has had a mixed 
reception in India as well as in Pakistan. Those 
in power in either country and like-minded 
parties and persons have hailed it as a “real 
breakthrough” in the direction of “durable 
peace” being established bctwecji the two 
countries. As aguin.sl that, critics on both sides 
of (he border have assailed it as a ‘sell-out’ and 
another exercise in futility. In each country 
there is no dearth of people who .scolT at the 
pious platitudes eulogising the ways of peace 
inserted in the agreement. Mrs. Gandhi’s 
protestations of peaceable intentions arc as 
snsjxict in Pakistan as the genuineness of Mr. 
Bhutto’s professed concern for peace in India. 

A similar exercise for achieving ‘durable 
peace’ between the two countric.s had been 
conducted more than seven ye.'irs ago in Tash¬ 
kent under Soviet auspices. The appreciative 
epithets being showered on the Simla agreement 
today have a familiar ring. The la.shkent 
declaration luid also been hailed in siniilar 
terms, but the enthusiasm proved to be extra¬ 
ordinarily short-lived. As soon as Indian 
troops entrenched astride Sialkot and Liihore 
had been withdrawn, Pakistan completely lost 
interest in the rest of the bargain -mainly 
because of the virulent propaganda campaign 
mounted against the Tashkent declaration by 
the self-same Mr. Bhutto with whom wc are 
doing business again. 

S. Swaran Singh recently referred to Mr. 
Bliutto as a changed person. He must have 
done so ill all sincerity. But in spite of such 
testimony, it is difficult to believe that the leopard 
has changed its spots, when there is overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary. The reservations 
with which and the mood in which Mr. Bhutto 
came to Simla were amply reflected in what he 
had to say to the people of Pakistan a few hours 
before he left ‘for Simla. He revealed an 
approach at total variance with that of India. 
The accent in his speech was on immediate 
settlement of peripheral problems like the 
release of prisoners of war, disengagement of 
troops, return of occupied territories, restora¬ 
tion of diplomatic relations etc. He referred to 
his soldiers languishing in “enemy” custody, 
and sought to interpret India’s call for a package 
settlement of all outstanding problems between 
the two countries as attempts to pressurise 
Pakistan. 


If for a moment wc leave aside wliat Mr. 
Bhutto says and reflect upon what he does, it 
would be obvious that he is in no way difl'erent 
from his "undemocratic” predecessors. He 
has agreed to settle tliflerences with India by 
peaceful means but he goes on increasing 
Pakistan’s defence expenditure. Ever since he 
came to power, lie has been frantically collect¬ 
ing arms, from whichever source he can get 
them. 

He finds it ditticult to let go of the apron 
strings of military alliances. He has expressed 
satisfaction over the fact tliat the Simla a^ee- 
ment Juis ‘activised’ the Kashmir issue. Even 
while commending tlie agreement to Pakistan’s 
National Assembly, he openly pledged full 
“support and assistance” to the ‘Kashmiri’ 
people if they were to launch a struggle to free 
themselves from the ‘Indian yoke’. 

Seemingly, it is difficult to reconcile Mr. 
Bhutto’s actions with his words. But the task 
becomes easier when wo take into account the 
fact that Mr. BJiutto is primarily a creature of 
circumstances, with the instinct of sclf-preseiva- 
tion particularly strong in him. Wc should 
not, therefore, be surpiiscd to see him hunting 
with the Jiounds and running with the hares) 
To the revanchists (wJiose number is not small, 
in his country, he says “Wait! Ectmeclcaxupthc 
mess. Then we will take revenge.” To those 
who arc tired of futile wars, he says, “Look. 
1 want peace so that the people can prosper. 
But India is always insisting on its pound 
of flesh!" 

All this goes to show that India cannot 
afford to lower its guard for a long time to 
come. There is every chance that once Indian 
forces leave Pakistan territory occupied by 
them in December 1971, and the Pakistani 
prisoners of war have been released^ the rulers 
in Islamabad should once again present us 
with a volte face, and try to stage their own 
Bangladesh in Jammu & Kashmir. Magnanir 
ntity must not be allowed to degenerate into 
appeasement which is self-defeating. A real 
break-through cannot be forced. It will come 
only when the leaders and the people of Pakis¬ 
tan realise the error of their ways and spon¬ 
taneously abjure their jingoistic and bigoted 
ways of thinking—a distant possibility for the 
present. 


,August^ 1972 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

National Affairs 


The Simla Summit 

(See also pages 40-41 in this 
issue) 


The Simla Summit 
Reactions to the Simla A,i,Tee- 
meut 

Indo-U.S. Talks 

Future of PL-480 Funds 

The Sixth Finance Commission 


The much-a wailed Indo-Pak 
summit got inlo stride on June 
28 when Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, 
the President of Pakistan landed 
in Simla in the afiernoon of 
June 28. and was received by 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Prime 
Minister of India, along with 
S. Swaran Singh, India’s Lx- 
ternal AlTairs Minister, Dr. Y.S. 
Parniar, the Chief Minister of 
Jl'iiuichal Pradesh and a party 
of ollieiais including Mr. D.P. 
Dhar, Chairman of the Policy 
Planning Committee in the 
Ministry of External AlTairs, 
Mr. P.N. Haksar, Special Sec¬ 
retary to the Prime Minister, 
Mr. T.N. Kaul, India's Foreign 
Secretary, and Mr. P.N. Dhar. 

Mr. Bhutto was accom¬ 
panied by his teen-age daughter. 
Miss Benazir Bhutto, Mr. 
Ghulain Mustafa Jatoi, Pakis¬ 
tan’s Minister for Political 
AlTairs, Mr. Hayat Mohammad 
Khan Sherpao, Minister for 
Fuel, Mr. Arbab S i k a n d a r 
Khan, Governor of NWFP, 
Malik Mairaj Khalid, CTiicf 
Minister of Punjab, S a r d a r 
Ataullah Khan Mcngal, Chief 
Minister of Baluchistan, Mr. 
Aziz Ahmed, Secretary General 
in Pakistan’s Ministry of Foreign 
AlTairs, Mr. Rafi Raza, Special 
Assistant to the President, Mr. 
Iftikliar Ali, Foreign Secretary 
and Mr. Ali Arshad, Chief of 
Protocol. 


Mr. Bhutto and his aides 
were put up at Himachal 


B h a V a n. Twenty-seven re¬ 
porters and photographers ac¬ 
companying him were housed 
in the Wildflower Hall. Mrs. 
Gandhi was staying at the 
Retreat. The talks were held 
at Ellerslie -the building hous¬ 
ing the Himachal Pradesh Sec¬ 
retariat. ^ 

The atmosphere in which the 
summit meeting had been con¬ 
vened was “neither one of ex¬ 
cessive opiimism nor of exces¬ 
sive pessimism.” Leaders of 
both countries had forewarned 
their people not to expect too 
much from the talks, and em¬ 
phasized the point that the meet¬ 
ing was going to be mainly 
exploratory— each side trying 
to acquaint itself with tJie view¬ 
point of the other as closely as 
possible. 

The talks were held in com¬ 
plete secrecy. All that the vigi¬ 
lant pressmen could gather 
while meetings were taking 
place was that ‘progress was 
slow but satisfactory’. The 
point at which the Indian and 
Pakistani o fli c i a 1 delegations 
were facing the greatest diffi¬ 
culty was fixing priorities for the 
talks between Mrs. Gandhi and 
Mr. Bhutto. The basis for the 
discussions was provided by 
the agenda agreed to at the 
emissaries meeting in Murree. 
Whereas the Pakistani delega¬ 
tion was placing a high priority 
on issues such as the release of 
prisoners of war and the dis¬ 
engagement of troops, India 
emphasized the importance of 
an overall settlement over the 
issue of durable peace in the 
sub-continent. But some area 
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TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 


of agreement was visible over 
peripheral issues like the re¬ 
sumption of trade and com¬ 
munications and the facilities 
for movement of people 
across the borders. 

At the officials level talks, 
the Indian delegation was headed 
by Mr. D.P. Dhar and the Pakis¬ 
tani delegation was led by Mr. 
Aziz Ahmed. At a crucial stage 
in the talks Mr. D.P. Dhar took 
ill and had to be hospitalized. 
His place was taken by Mr. P.N. 
Haksar. Simultaneously with 
the officials, members of the 
Political Affairs Committee of 
the Dnion Cabinet, viz., Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, Mr. Y.B. Chavan, 
Mr. Fakhriiddin Ali Ahmed, and 
Mr. Swaran Singh were in ses¬ 
sion almost constantly to sort 
out the problems tlirown up at 
the officials’ meetings. 

The first meeting between 
Mr. Bhutto and Mrs. Gandhi 
took place on June ."^0 after the 
official delegations had failed 
to produce an agreed formula 
over the priorities for the sum¬ 
mit discussions. They met 
again the next day. But a deci¬ 
sive break-through was achieved 
only on July 2 at another meet¬ 
ing between Mrs. Gandhi and 
Mr. BJiutto after a dianer hosted 
by the latter. After determined 
efforts on both sides, an agree¬ 
ment was evolved and signed 
after mid-niglit. {See text 
alongside) 

The main points in the agree¬ 
ment were ; (/) Pakistan under¬ 
took to end the policy of con¬ 
frontation against India and to 
begin working for harmonious 
relations to achieve durable 
peace. (») The two sides ag¬ 
reed to disengagement of troops 
and return of occupied territory 
across recognised international 
borders, leaving the status quo 
as on December 17, 1971 intact 
in Jammu & Kaslimir. (m) 
Both sides undertook not to 
engage in any action seeking to 
alter the actual line of control 
unilaterally, (tv) Both sides 
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The Government of India and 
the Government of Pakistan are 
rc.so1vcd that the two countries 
put an end to the conllict and 
confrontation that have hitherto 
marred their relations and work 
for the pro.motion of a friendly 
and harmonious rclaiion.ship and 
the establishment of dtiiabic peace 
in the sub-continent, so that both 
countries may henceforth devote 
their resources and energies to the 
pres.sing task of advancing the 
welfare of ihcir people. 

In order to achieve this objective, 
the Government of India .and the 
Government of Pakistan have 
agreed as follows :• 

(/■) 'I hat the piinciples and pur¬ 
poses of the Charter of the Dnilcd 
Nations .shall govern the relaiions 
between the two countries. 

(/n That the two countries arc 
resolved to settle their dillcrenccs 
by peaceful means through bifatcral 
negotiations or by any other |Kacc- 
fill means mutually agreed upon 
between them. Pending the final 
settlement of any of the problems 
between the two countries, neither 
side shall unilaterally uher lire 
situation and both shall picvent the 
organisation, assistance or en¬ 
couragement of any acts dclii- 
mentai to the maintenance of 
peaceful and liaimonious relations. 

(Hi) That the pie-icquisile for 
reconciliation, good neighbouili- 
ness and durable peace between 
them is a commitment by both the 
countries to peaceful co-existence, 
respect for each other’s territo¬ 
rial integrity and sovereignty and 
non-inicrfcrcnce in each other’s 
internal affairs, on the basis of 
equality and mutual benefit. 

(/v) That the basic issues and 
causes of conflict which have bede¬ 
villed the relations between the two 
countries for the last 25 years shall 
be resolved by peaceful means. 

(v) That they shall always ic.spcct 
each other's national unity, terri¬ 
torial integrity, political indepen¬ 
dence and sovereign equality. 

(W) That in accordance with’the 
Charter of the United Nations, 
they will refrain from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence 
of each other. 

Both Governments will take all 
steps within their power to prevent 
hostile propaganda directed against 
each other. Both countries will 
encourage the dissemination of 
such information as would promote 


the development of friendly rela¬ 
tions between them. 

In order progressively to restore 
and normalise relations mitween the 
two countries .step by step, it was 
agreed that: ■ - 

(/■) Steps shall be taken to resume 
communications, postal, telegraphic, 
.sea, land including border posts, and 
air links including overflights. 

(//) Appropriate .steps shall be 
taken to promote travel facilities for 
the nationals of the other country. 

(Hi) Trade and co-opcralion in 
economic and other agrejtd fields 
will be resumed as far as possible. 

(iv) Lxchangein the fields of .science 
and culture will be promoted. 

In this connection delegations 
from the two countries will meet 
from time to time to work out the 
necessary details. 

In order to initiate the process of 
the establishment of durable peace, 
both the Governments agree that; 

(r) Indian and Pakistani forces 
shall be withdrawn to their side of 
the iiitcrnatiutial border, 

(H) Jn Jammu and Kashmir, the 
line of contiol resulting fiom the 
ceasc-lirc of December 17, 1971 
shall be respected by both sides 
without prejudice to the recognised 
position of cither side. Neither 
side shall seek to alter it unila¬ 
terally, iirespcclivc of mutual dif¬ 
ferences and legal interpretations. 
Both sides further undertake to 
refrain from the threat or (he use 
of force in violation of tliis line. 

(Hi) The withdrawals shall com¬ 
mence upon entry into force of this 
agreement and shall be completed 
within a period of 30 days thereof. 

This agreement will be subject 
to ratification by both countries in 
accordance with their respective 
constitutional procedures, and will 
come into force with effect from 
the date on which the instruments 
of ratification are exchanged. 

Both Governments agree that 
their respective heads will meet 
again at a mutually convenient 
time in the future and that, in the 
meanwhile the representatives of 
the two sides will meet to discuss 
further the mcxlalities and arrange¬ 
ments for the establishment of 
durable peace and normalisation of 
relations, including the questions of 
repatriation of prisoners of war and 
civilian internees, a final settlement 
of Jammu and Kashmir and the re¬ 
sumption of diplomatic relations. 
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agreed that Indo-f^akislan difte- 
renecs are to be settled by peace¬ 
ful means through bilateral nego¬ 
tiations or by any other peace¬ 
ful means mutually agreed upon. 
{■)’) both sides reiterated their 
faith in the LI.M. Charter, (v/) 
resumption of normal contacts 
in communications, travel faci¬ 
lities, trade, etc. 

The agreement was to come 
into force after it had been 
ratified by the appropriate ma¬ 
chinery in cither country. Im¬ 
mediately after his return to 
Pakistan, Mr. Bhutto summoned 
a meeting of Pakistan’s National 
Assembly on July 10 to dis¬ 
cuss and ratify the agreement. 

Reactions to the Simla 
Agreement 

The Simla agreement bet¬ 
ween India and F^akistan was 
generally well-received in India 
and abroad. If received 
overwhelming support at an 
all-parly committee of Mem¬ 
bers of India’s Parliament. Al¬ 
most all countries of the world 
welcomed the agreement as ‘a 
first step’ in the establishment 
of friendly relations between 
India and Pakistan. 

Predictably, however, there 
was some criticism also, and 
this criticism came from poli¬ 
ticians both in India and Pakis¬ 
tan, In India, the Jana Sangh 
w,as most critical of the pact. 
Mr. A.B. Vajpayee, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Jana Sangh, des¬ 
cribed it as ‘‘a sell-out”. He 
said that before the sunrunit, the 
Prime Minister had proniised 
the nation a package deal, but 
she had been out-manoeuvred 
by President Bhutto into a step- 
by step agreement. “In the 
process, important issues—such 
as vacation of Pakistani ag¬ 
gression in Kashmir, war da¬ 
mages, settlement of pre-parti¬ 
tion debt, evacuee property,’ 
and compensation for the bur¬ 
den of looking after the re¬ 
fugees before the liberation of 
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Bangladesh—K a V e been by¬ 
passed.” 

Mr. V, K. Krishna Mcnon, 
once India’s Defence Minister 
expressed doubts whether “we 
have been able to solve the 
basic problems b e t w e c n the 
two countries.” He opposed 
the idea of the present cease¬ 
fire line in Kashmir being pro¬ 
jected as a new international 
border. He rcitejaicd the 
position that Pakistan should 
vacate its aggressicn on Kash¬ 
mir and hand over the occupied 
territory back to India. He 
felt tliat the Simla agreement 
was more favourable to Pakis- 
t<m than it was to India. 
Acharya J.B. Kripalani des¬ 
cribed the pact as Mrs. Gandhi’s 
‘biggest blunder'. He said it 
was a violation of the assurances 
given by the Defence Minister 
that this time India would not 
return the occupied territories 
conquered by the Army. He 
also expressed apprehensions 
that the agreement had been 
concluded under Soviet pressure. 

In Pakistan, President 
Bhutto told a cheering crowd 
in Rawalpindi that the agree¬ 
ment should not be seen as a 
victory' either for I n d i a or 
Pakistan. He said, “Nobody 
has won and no one has lost.” 

If was a victory for both coun¬ 
tries and for the “principles 
of justice and fairplay.” Mem¬ 
bers of the Pakistan People’s 
Party and the National Awami 
Piirty generally endorsed the 
agreement. Adverse criticism 
came mainly from the conserva¬ 
tive Jamiat-ul-Dlemai-Pakistan 
which described the agree¬ 
ment as harmful for Pakistan, 
and amounting to a “no war 
pact” with India. 

IndO'U.S. Talks 

(See also pages 41 and 42 
in this issue) 

President Nixon’s special 
emissary, former U.S. Secre¬ 


tary of the Treasury, Mr. John 
B. Connally was in New Delhi 
on July 4 when he met the Vice- 
President, Mr. G.S. Pathak, 
Finance Minister Y.B, Chavan 
and the External Afl'airs Minis¬ 
ter, S. Swaran Singh. The talks 
were ;iIso attended by Mr.' 
Kenneth Keating, the U.S. Am¬ 
bassador in India. In the course 
of the talks, Mr. Connally for¬ 
mally conscyed to Mr. Swaran 
Singh the U.S. government’s 
gratification at tie agreement 
reached between the Govern¬ 
ments of India and Pakistan at 
Simla. 

Next day, Mr. Connally 
visited Simla to have talks with 
Mrs. Indira Gamlhi. Addressing 
a press conference after his re¬ 
turn to Delhi, Mr. Connally made 
the following points ; (/) The 
U.S.A. inainiains that no sales 
or supplies of Amcr-kan aims, 
apai t from rcplaiemcnt of parts, 
had been made to Pakistan after 
1965 (//) Anieriian criticism of 
India's action in Bangladesh 
was far less strident than Indian 
criticism o,f U.S. actions in Vicl- 
n a m. (Hi) Resumption of a 
warm and cordial relationship 
between India and the U.S.A. 
must be characterized by mutcal 
respect with the full realization 
that there can be disagicemcnl. 
t/i) The U.S.A. has no designs 
in South Asia or in Vietnam. 

Mr. Connally also disclosed 
that resumption of U.S. aid 
to India was not discusscel with 
him at any level. But he added 
that the U.S. foreign aid pro¬ 
gramme was constantly under 
review. 

Future of PI/-480 Funds 

Under the terms of India’s 
P.L. 480 agreements with the 
U.S.A., a major part of the price 
of U.S. goods made available 
to India was to be paid in 
rupees to be used by the U.S. 
Government in India. (This 
arrangement is no longer opera-*’ 
tive and from the current year 
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the ratird pi^ce of any U^S. 
supplies is ^aid in dollars). 
The U.S. Government used its 
accumulations of rupee funds 
under P.L. 480 mainly for 
development projects in India. 
At the same time 6‘5 percent of 
» the total was reserved for loans 
to private ejiterprise, and 13 
percent was used for U.S. 
Government purposes (including 
aid to third countries like Nepal). 
This transfer of P.L.-480 funds 
to finance U.S. aid programmes 
in third countries had been 
agreed to by India at U.S. 
request on an interim basis 
under an Indo-Amcrican agree¬ 
ment concluded ten years ago. 
During the last decade, nearly 
Rs. 42 crorcs have been siphon- 
' ed off to Nepal under this 
arrangement. 

India had been pointing out 
to the U.S. Government for a 
long timc’that though the PL-480 
funds belonged to the U.S.A., 
they were invested in Indian 
government securities and their 
transfer affected the budgetary 
position. After the end of the 
financial year 1970-71, no trans¬ 
fer of PL-480 rupee funds to 
third countries was pcrnulted 
by India. Recently, it was an¬ 
nounced that the arrangement 
had been terminated. It was 
suggested to the U.S.A. that 
instead of transferring PI--480 
rupee funds to third countries, 
it should extend aid directly to 
them. 

The only country affected 
was Nepal which had been 
receiving Rs. 7 to 8 crores per 
'year from the source. India 
pleaded that such aid was 
redundant as India had been 
having her own aid programme 
for Nepal for a long time. 

The total P.L. 480 funds 
now held by the U.S.A. in 
India amount to more than 
Rs. 2500 crores. The recent 
suspension of U.S. aid to India 
and the ban on the transfer of 
these funds to third countries 
is bound to aggravate the prob- 
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larly in view of the considerable 
reduction recently effected by 
the U.S.A. in its expenses in 
India. 


The Sixth Finance Commission 

It was on July 31, 1969, that 
the Fifth Finance Commission 
headed by Mahaveer Tyagi sub¬ 
mitted its report to Parliament. 
That was only 3 years ago, and 
the President could have waited 
at least another year for ap¬ 
pointing the Sixth Finance Com¬ 
mission. He has, however, ap¬ 
pointed it before time, firstly 
because financial issues have 
started causing strains in Centre- 
State relations, and secondly, 
because a new dispensation has 
become necessary in view of 
the exercises being conducted 
for drafting the country’s Fifth 
Five Year Plan. One purpose 
of appointing the Commission 
earlier is to implement its award 
during the same period as is 
going to be covered by tJie 5th 
plan. 

The appointment of the 
Comjnission was announced in 
New Delhi on June 28. It has 
Mr. Brahmananda Reddy, for¬ 
mer Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh as its Chairman. The 
members are :—Mr. Justice 
Saddad Abul Masud, a. Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, Dr. 
B.S. Minhas, a Member of the 
Planm'ng Commission, and Dr. 
I.S; Gulhati, Senior Fellow of 
the Centre for Development 
Studies, Trivandrum. Mr. G. 
Ramachandran, Joint Secretary 
in the Finance Ministry, will 
be the Commission’s Member- 
Secretary. 

The Commission will sub¬ 
mit its report by October 1973. 
It will consider the scheme 
uJider which the Centre now 
gives grants to the States for 
plan projects, and suggest any 
changes which might help speed 


np oteoiillbja hi 
ment projects. It vWH i 18 o 
assess the extent of States’ 
indebtedness and suggest ways 
in which it could be liquidated. 
It will also review the policy 
and arrangements in regard to 
financing relief expenditure by 
the States affected by natural 
disasters. It will also make 
recommendations on sharing of 
certain revenues between the 
Centre and the States. While 
making such recommendations, 
it will also consider the re¬ 
sources of the Centre and the 
burden which the Centre has 
to bear on account of expendi¬ 
ture on civil administration, 
defence, border security, debt 
servicing and other committed 
expenditure or liabilities. 


AWARDS 

Jnanpith Awards, 1971: has 
gone lo well-known Bengali p(Wt 
Bishnu Dey for his collection of 
poems: Sniriti Salta Bhavhhyat. 

ARJUNA AWARDS, 1970-71 

Athletics; Mohindcr Singh 
Gill, Edward Sequeira. 

Badminton; Mrs. Damayanti 
Tcmbc. Shobha Murthy. 

Basketball: Abbas Moontarir. 
Man Mohan Singh. 

Billiards: Michael Ferreira. 

Ball Badminton: Jammalama- 
daka. 

Boxing; M. Venn. 

Cricket: D.N. Sardesai, S. 
Venkataraghavan. 

Football: Syed Naeeniuddin, 
Chandicshwar Prasad Singh, 

Hockey: Ajit Pal Singh, 
Peramal Krishnaniurthy. 

Kho Kho: Sudhir Dhaskarrao 
Parab, Miss Achala Suharao Dcore, 

Rifle Shooting: Maliarao Bhim 
Singh. 

Table Tennis: G. Jagannalh, 
Kaily Chargeman. 

Swimming: Bhanwar Singh. 

Wrestling: Sudesh Kumar. 

Yachting; Ll-Cdr, Sohab Jam- 
shed Contractor. 

Weightlifting; Arun Kumar 
Das. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

Paris Talks Again 

Some hope of the peace 
talks at Paris, lying suspended 
since May 4, being resumed 
were revived when Mr. William 
Porter,- the Chief U.S. negotia¬ 
tor returned to Paris on June 
12 after consultations with his 
government. He said that Uie 
USA would nxakc fresh efforts 
to get the Vietnam peace talks 
going again. A couple of days 
later, Mr, Nikolai Podgorny, the 
Russian President, reached 
Hanoi for talks with the leaders 
of North Vietnam. On his way 
back to M0.SC0W from Hanoi, 
Mr. Podgorny stopped briefly 
in Calcutta. Talking to press¬ 
men there, he too said that tlvc 
Vietnam peace talks in Paris 
would be resumed ‘soon’. Be¬ 
fore Mr. Podgorny went to 
Hanoi, reports had appeared 
in the press that the USA and 
the Soviet Union had secretly 
arrived at an understanding 
that they would reduce tlie 
supply of arms to South and 
North Vietnam respectively as 
a first step towards disengage¬ 
ment in Indo-China. 

There were a number of 
other indications which went to 
show that peace moves had been 
gathering force. North Viet¬ 
nam was reportedly coming 
under increasing pressure from 
its main allies, m., the Soviet 
Union and China, to go for a 
negotiated settlement. In the 
beginning of 1972, Hanoi had 
complained of being pressurised 
by Russia to reach some peace¬ 


ful settlement with the U.S.A. 
Such pressure was quite credible 
because it is Russia which has 
been bearing the brunt of giving 
expensive military aid to North 
Vietnam to sustain it in its con- 
frontation with the U.S.A. 
Further stimulus was given to 
the peace moves by President 
Nixon’s visits to Peking and 
Moscow in the earlier half of 
1972. Hanoi had looked on 
with apprehension while Nixon 
was holding talks with the 
Chinese and Russian Leaders. 
Nixon's exercises in summitry 
were criticized by the news¬ 
papers in North Vietnam which 
complained that the big powers 
of the world were ‘ganging up’ 
to ‘bully’ the smaller coun¬ 
tries. Thceflccts of Nixon’s visits 
to Peking and Moscow came 
to be felt soon enough in the 
muted response of both Peking 
and the Soviet Union to mount¬ 
ing provocations by the USA 
in the form of more intensive 
bombing of North Vietnam and 
continuing blockade of its s^- 
ports. The military offensive 
launched by North Vietnam 
had been showing signs of abat¬ 
ing without achieving much. 
According to some reports, the 
leadership in Hanoi was also 
divided and this time it was the 
‘doves’ who were receiving all 
encouragement from Moscow 
and Peking. 

On June 30, addressing a 
tdevised press conference in 
Washington, President Nixon 
announced that the USA would 
return to the Paris talks on July 
13. But at the same time hfi» 
made it clear that the bombing 
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and naval blockade of North 
Vietnam would continue till 
Hanoi liad agreed to a cease¬ 
fire and to releasing all U.S. 
prisoners of war. On July 10, 
Mr. Xuan Thuy. the chief 
North Vietnamese negotiator 
fit the peace-talks returned to 
Paris. In a statement to the 
press he reiterated that the 
seven-point peace-plan submit¬ 
ted by the National Liberation 
Front to the Paris peace con¬ 
ference was “still the correct 
basis for a solution of the Viet¬ 
nam conflict”. 

Korea—Towards Re-unifleafion 

Since Korea was divided 
along the 38th Parallel after 
World War II, ofllcial relation- 
shjps belwccji the North and 
the South have been almost 
frozen. The iirst major break¬ 
through came on July 4, 1972 
when, after two decades of 
hostility, both an no 11 need moves 
leading towards eventual re¬ 
unification. 

On April 15. 1970 Mr. 

Chung-hee Park, the President 
of South Korea, had called on 
the North to renounce the use 
of force in seeking the reuni¬ 
fication of the country. In May 
and June this yciU'. ofliaals of 
the two parts exchanged vi.sits 
and worked out an agreement 
according to which 

(/) both sides have agreed 
to seek reunification by peace¬ 
ful means and rejected the use 
of force against each other; (//) 
both sides have agreed to set up 
'a hot line between Seoul and 
Pyongyang to prevent the out¬ 
break of unexpected military 
incidents; (Hi) not to slander 
or defame each other, not to 
undertake armed provocations 
and to take positive measures 
to prevent inadvertant military 
incidents; (/v) to carry out 
various e x c h a n g e s in many 
fields ; (»’) to co-operate posi¬ 
tively with each other to seek 
early success of the South- 
North Korean Red Cross talks 


for reunitiitg divided families 
and relatives; (vi) to deal direct¬ 
ly, promptly and accurately with 
problems arising between the 
two sides. 

Coming soon after the Simla 
agreement between India and 
Pakistan, the development was 
hailed all over as another step 
towards strengthening the 
f^orccs of peace in the world. 
It was also seen as a triumph 
of Korean nationalism over 
ideological and political differen¬ 
ces between the two parts of the 
countrv'. According to politi¬ 
cal observers, other factors 
which have helped to 
bring the South and the North 
nearer each other are (/) possibi¬ 
lity of Japan's rc-cmergcncc as 
a military power (/7) reduction 
of American troops in South 
Korea (Hi) efforts of the LISA 
to come closer to China and the 
Soviet Union. 

The agreement of July 4 
marks the first step towards 
peaceful reunification of the 
land. If and when that comes 
about, 1 1 will not only be a tri- 
umpli of statesmiinship. but also 
bring immense economic bene¬ 
fits to the country as a whole. 
It will lead to a natural fusion of 
the economy of the North with 
a hcav)' industrial base with the 
economy of the South which 
has concentrated on consumer 
industries. North Korea has 
already gone to the extent of 
proposing a confederation and 
a general election. 

INTKRNATIONAI- 

ECONOMY 

The £ Crisis 

Recent inflationary wage 
settlements in the U.K. and 
balajice of piiyments difficulties 
plunged the £ into a crisis in the 
last week of June, 1972, Ram¬ 
pant inflation liad been weaken¬ 
ing the international standing 
of the currency. The worst 
fears of currency speculators 
were confirmed when Mr. 


Denhis Healey, the Shadow 
Chancellor of the British Labour 
Party predicted in the course of 
a speech in Parliament that Mr. 
Heath’s government would de¬ 
value the £ in July or August. 
Tltis set off a virtual explosion. 
In one daj’. a bout of selling on 
the American excluinge niarket 
sent the value of tlie £ plununet- 
ing down sharply. In an elfort 
to stem the fall, on June 22, 
Britain increased the bank rate 
by one percent. But the change 
had little eflect and the £ con¬ 
tinued to lose. Next day, the 
British Governmenl announced 
that it would let the £ float for 
the lime being (which meant 
that it would allow the sterling 
to find its own level in the inter¬ 
national exchange markets at 
prices set by supply and de¬ 
mand). This triggered off an¬ 
other stampede in the currency 
markets which were forced to 
close down for a few days. 

The New China News Agency 
described the Briti.sJi govern¬ 
ment’s decision to float the £ 
as “a disguised devaluation”. 
According to the Russian news- 
agency 7V/.V.V. the £ crisis sprang 
partly from the recent economic 
growih of Japan and West 
Germany at the expense of 
Britain and U.S.A. In its opi¬ 
nion, the crisis showed that the 
financial compromise worked 
out in Washingtpn in Decem¬ 
ber 1971 had not worked. This 
view was shared by India. 

The crisis threatened to 
overwhelm the dollar as well. 
In view of the U.S.A.’s huge 
balance of payments deficit, the 
dollar happens to be the weakest 
currency after the £. ‘As the 
pound began to slip, currency 
traders began to dump large 
amounts of dollars on the ex¬ 
changes. In 90 minutes the 
Central Bank of We.st Germany 
had to buy nearly 900 million 
dollars. 

To stem the rot and to head 
off' a chain reaction of competi¬ 
tive depreciations which could 
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wreck the alignments worked 
out in Washington in Decern* 
her 1971, the K.E.C. countries 
resolved to maintain existing 
panties allowing a nvixiraum 
Huctuation of 2‘25 percent. In 
a bid to avoid further revalua¬ 
tion of the mark and the yen. 
West Germany and Japan 
tightened controls on flows of 
hot money and decided to sup¬ 
port the dollar. 

Speakijig m London on 
June 27, Mr. Edward Heath, the 
Prime Minister of Britain called 
for an agreed monetary reform 
policy to be adopted by the 
Common Market countries to 
lielp counter the pressures wMch 
had forced iJie British govern¬ 
ment to float the £ which, he said, 
was temporary. He said that 
the run on the sterling the week 
befme had shown tliat the 
whole international moueiaryj 
order was threatened by “vast 
masses of highly mobile funds 
which can lie switched out of 
one currency into another at 
very short notice and in enor¬ 
mous volume.” It IS expected 
that the matter will be discussed 
in detail at the summit meeting 
of the E.C.M. countries in 
October 1972. 

Effect on India 

The pound crisis has hit 
India in two ways. India has 
a total of 1100 million dollars 
in reserves. Out of this, nearly 
300 million dollars arc in 
sterling. With the devaluation 
of the pound (which ha.s already 
gone down by nearly six per¬ 
cent), the purchasing power of 
these reserves will go down pro¬ 
portionately. Secondly, the 
downward floatation of the £ in 
terms of the dollar will also 
have an adverse effect on India. 
The rupee lias gone down with 
the £. The Reserve Bank of 
India has slightly revalued the 
rupee in relation to the £ but 
this docs not balance the down¬ 
ward valuation of the rupee in 
terms of the dollar. 


E.E.C. and India’s Trade 

For several years now, India 
has been trying to negotiate 
with the European Economic 
Community a cmimerciai co¬ 
operation agreement. The need 
for such an agreement being 
concluded has become all the 
more pressing in view of 
Britain’s proposed entry into 
the L.E.C. from January I, 
1973. 

Recently, India submitted 
to the E.E.C. Commission an 
aide ntcnioire setting out the 
adverse efiect which Britain’s 
entry into the EEC would have 
on India’s exports unless some 
safeguards are provided. If that 
may not be found possible, India 
holds tliat Britain should e.x- 
tend to her and other Common¬ 
wealth countries of Asia the 
same terms as have been agreed 
to in the case of tlic Common¬ 
wealth countries of Africa and 
the Pacific and Caribbean 
regions. In the case of those 
countries, their present trading 
iirrangcmcnts wilii Britain would 
continue iipto .ianuary 31, 1975. 

As members of the E.F.C. 
have not yet responded to 
India’s call for a commercial 
co-operation agreement, there 
is little likelihood of such a 
treaty being concluded before 
the end of 1972. The E.E.C. 
Commission has. however, lina- 
li/ed proposals for submission 
to the Council of Ministers. 
Meanwhile, it has been agreed 
that “technical level” discus¬ 
sions would take place in the 
near future between India, U.K. 
and the E.E.C. on export prob¬ 
lems relating to jute and coir 
goods. 

InterBational Law & Birth of 
Bangladesh 

The International Commis¬ 
sion of Jurists is a non-govern- 
mcntal organization with head¬ 
quarters in Geneva. Recently 
it completed a study of the 
events in Bangladesh in 1971. 


The o^nions expressed by the 
Commission cover about 100 
pages. The main points 
brouglit out in the study are ; 

1. There was massive vio¬ 
lation of hunum rights by the 
Pakistaji forces acting against 
the Bengalis and by the freedom- 
fighters acting against n o n- 
BengalJs. 

2. The U.N.O. failed to 
make use of its machinery 
either to end the gross violation 
of human rights or to deal with 
the threat to international 
peace. 

3. The martial law regime 
of Gen. Yahya Khan was un¬ 
constitutional and illegal under 
domestic Pakistan law but since, 
If w'us recognised by other states, 
its legitimacy could not be ques¬ 
tioned under international law. 

4. Under internauoiial law, 
the Awami League leaders were 
not entitled to proclaim the 
independence of Bangladesh in 
March 1971. But they were 
justified under the law of their 
country at tliat time in using 
force to resist the constitution 
imposed by an illegal military 
regime. 

5. India’s claim that she 
had attacked Pakistan in self- 
defence cannot be accepted. 
But she can justify it as humani¬ 
tarian intervention in the face 
of U.N.’s failure to deal with a 
massive violation of human 
rights causing a continuing and 
intolerable refugee burden on 
India. 

6. Ihe action of India in 
supplying arms and training to 
the freedom-Ii g h t e r s was a 
breach of her neutrality. 

7. If the Bangladesh 

government wants to put Pakis¬ 
tani ^fficers and civilians on 
trial for war crimes and crimes 
against humanity, it should set 
up an international court with 
a majority of judges from neu¬ 
tral countries. 'S 
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AROUND THE WORLO political hikoiy) aimounced his 
New GovernmeBt ia France decision to retire. July 5 was 
, , , - hxed as the date for the ruling 

In a surprise move on July 5, Democratic Parly to 

President Pompidou of Fran^ ^ leader. There were 
replaced Prime Mijiislcr M. ^'andidatcs in the field but 
Chaban-Delmas with M. Picrie |.^l between the 

Messmer, an orthodox Gaullist. Foreign Minister, Mr. Takeo 


M. Chaban-Delmas had be¬ 
come Prime Minister of the 
country on June 20, J969 after 
M. Pompidou had been elected 
President. Recently, however, 
he had been attracting criticism 
in view of some scandals sur¬ 
rounding his personal income- 
tax returns and a series of real- 
estate deals, and the manage¬ 
ment of the State conuollcd 
ORTF radio and television ser¬ 
vice. Another thing which 
'•tended to reflect on Mr. Delmas’ 
government was its failure to 
secure a massive majority wJiich 
President Pompidou wanted in 
a nationwide rcfei-cndum on 
enlarging the Common Market, 
held in April this year. 

M. Messmer who has re¬ 
placed M. Chaban-Del mas had 
been Minisler-in-Charge of 
French Overseas Possessions m 
the Delmas Cabinet. His acces¬ 
sion to Prime Ministership gives 
the government of the country 
a more pronounced right-wing 
Gaullist image which means 
that henceforth France will be 
following a more nationalistic 
line in its dealings with other 
countries. 

The change is looked upon 
as part of M. Pompidou’s politi¬ 
cal strategy in preparation for 
facing a joint electoral front 
being forg^ by the Communists 
and the Socialists to fight the 
elections which must be held 
before next spring. 


Change in Japan 

On June 17, 1972, Mr. 
Eisaku Sato who had been the 
Prime Minister of Japan for 
seven years and eight months 
Xa post-war record and the 
longest single term in Japanese 

1972 


Fukuda and the Trade Minister, 
Mr. Kakei Tanaka. 

Mr. Fukuda, 67, was Mr. 
Siito’s personal choice but he 
stood little chance in the un¬ 
favourable atmosphere built up 
by Mr. Sato's policies with 
which he was too closely identi¬ 
fied. While Jte w-as in office, 
Mr. Sato had done everything 
he could to strengthen the links 
between Japan and the U.S.A. 
But the shock-waves produced in 
the country as President Nixon 
almost brushed aside Tokyo to 
extend a hand of friendship to 
Peking demonstrated that he 
had been putting too much 
faith in U.S. policies. The im¬ 
pression was confirmed further 
when the U.S.A. devalued tJic 
dollar, in the process exposing 
Japan’s economy to an adverse 
iin|-)act. Mr. Sato was also 
blamed fur failure to norinali7.e 
relations with China. 

The policies being followed 
by President Nixon had induced 
in Japan a resurgent nationalist 
mood which called for a more 
independent foreign policy than 
Mr. Sato had been following. 
On July 5, the party chose Mr. 
Kakuei I'anaka. 54, to succeed 
Mr. Sato. (He is the 40th 
Prime Minister of the country 
since Hirobunu Ito assumed 
charge as the first Prime Minister 
in 1885j. He is the youngest 
Prime Minister of Japan in the 
post-war period. 

Mr. Tanaka has a reputation 
for making quick decisions, and 
under his leadership Japan may 
assume a more dynamic role in 
the region, as also in the world. 
The Japanese opposition parties 
have, however, expressed Jack 
of confidence in Mr. Tanaka. 
They think he will never slop 


serving th6 int^esfs bi" % 
business and would contiiwie to 
uphold the security treaty bet¬ 
ween Japan and the U.S.A. 

The main tasks before Mr. 
Tanaka now' are : (/) normaliza¬ 
tion of relations with China 
(//) finalizing a peace-treaty with 
the Soviet Union, and {Jit) secur¬ 
ing the return from the Soviet 
Union of the Kurile islands 
covering more than 6,000 square 
miles. 


McGovern to Challenge Nixon : 

On July 13, the Democratic 
Party of the U.S.A., at its con¬ 
vention held in Miami Beach, 
nominated Senator George 
McGovern of South Dakota to 
be its candidate in the country’s 
next Presidential elections due 
m November, 1972. Other can¬ 
didates in the field for Demo¬ 
crat i c nomination were Mr. 
Henry Jackson- a Washington 
Scruitor, Mr. George Wallace, 
the Governor of Alabama, and 
Mrs. Shirley Chisholm, a black 
Congresswoman. (Mr. Hubert 
Humphrey, former Vice-Presi¬ 
dent and Mr. Edmund Muskic 
had withdrawn earlier). But 
Senator McGovern was able to 
muster massive support, and 
was nominated on first ballot. 
The Convention could not de¬ 
cide simultaneously who would 
be Mr. McGovern’s running 
mate (for the office of the Vice- 
President). An ofl'er was made 
to Senator fdwaid Kennedy 
but he turned it down. 

In his campaign, Mr. 
McCiovem Jiad been concen¬ 
trating his lire on Mr, Nixon’s 
Vietnam policy. On- the evc 
of his nomination, he said, “1 
do not have any doubt that 
within 90 days of my inaugura¬ 
tion, every American troop and 
every American soldier will be 
home and that is the pledge 
I make." 
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Abbreviations 

ANZUS : is ixn interna¬ 
tional organization consisting of 
Australia, New Zealand and the 
U.S.A. A meeting of the 
Orgatiization was held m Can¬ 
berra on June ?‘), 1972 to appeal 
to Irancc to adl.ere to the 
Nuclear I'esl Ban Treaty of 
1963 and not to stage n-boinb 
tests on the Mururoa Atoll in 
ibc Paeilie Ocean. 

ASPAC ; stands for Asian 
and Pacific Council. It has 
nmenteinbers, v/.:.. Japan, South 
Korea, Australia. New Zealand, 
Taiwan, South Vietnam, the 
Piiilippmes, 1 b a 1 1 a n d and 
Malaysia. The Seventh Annual 
Conference of the Organization 
was held m Seoul m the second 
and third weeks of June, 1972. 
The main c]uestion for the mem¬ 
bers’ oonisidcralion in Seoul was 
shedding the Organization’s 
anti-eommunist character and 
anti-China stance, and declar¬ 
ing it to be a non-political Or¬ 
ganization. Malaysia was 
tliinking of even leaving the 
Organizirtion. 

E.E.C. : stands for Euro- 
p e a n Eccmomic Community. 
The Organization is one of tJie 
three communities established 
by six countries of Western 
Europe, viz., Belgium, France, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands 
and West Germany with the 
purpose of integrating their eco¬ 
nomies and ultimately moving 
towards political unity. It 
came into being on January 1, 
1958 after the Six had signed a 
treaty in Rome. Britain, Ire¬ 
land, Norway and Denmark 
are due to join the Community 


on January I, 1973. 

I.L.O. : stands for Inter 
national Labour Organizaticni. 
The 57th meeting of the Organi¬ 
zation was held in Geneva in the 
third ^^eek of June, 1972. The 
nv e e 1 1 n g decided to admit 
Bangladesh as a Member. 

I.IU.F. : means Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. In June 
1972, the members of the Fund 
voted in favour of Bangladesh 
being admitted to the Organi¬ 
zation. 

N.L,F. : stands for National 
l.iboration Front, the organiza¬ 
tion of freedom-fighters active 
against U.S. interference in 
South Vietnam. 

P.L.O. ; is made up of the 
initials of Palestine Liberation 
Organization. On June 30. 
1972, It was announced that’ 
the Organization had arrived 
at an understanding with the 
Lebanon government on pro¬ 
blems arising out of Israeli 
raids on guerilla bases in South¬ 
ern Lebanon. 

SEATO : or the S 0 u I h 
East Asia Treaty Organization 
is another U.S.-sponsored re¬ 
gional defence pact the future of^ 
which has been jeopardised as 
a result of moves towards a 
rapprochement between the 
U.S.A. and China. Originally, 
the Organization consisted of 
U.S.A., Australia, New Zealand, 
Britain, France, Pakistan, Thai¬ 
land and the Philippines. Late¬ 
ly, France and Pakistan have 
lost interest in it. Philippines 
also is having second thoughts. 
That would leave only Thailattld 
in the position of a eouhtry 
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whom the. remaining memt^s 
would protect against possible 
communist aggression. The 
17th annual Conference of the 
SEATO Ministerial Council was 
held in Canberra in the last 
week of June, 1972. 


Commissions & Committees 

Finance Commission : I ^ 
terms of India’s constitution, 
every five years the President ol 
India has to appoint a Finance 
Commission which should (/) 
make recommendations regard¬ 
ing the distribution between the 
Centre and the States of the net 
proceeds of the taxes to be 
divided between them {ii) to 
enunciate the principles wliich 
should govern the grants-in- 
aid of the revenues ot the States 
out of the Consolidated Fund 
oPIndia, and (///} to recommend 
on any other ma'lter referred to 
it by the President, Sixth 

Finance Commission ani/er 
Notes on Current National 
AfTairs in (his issue). 

Ganga Flood Control Com¬ 
mission : was formally inaugu¬ 
rated in Patna on July 12. The 
Uruon Government has ear¬ 
marked a sum of Rs. 9 ernres 
(outside the Plan) to enable the 
Commission to start prelimi¬ 
nary work in Bihar. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. S.K. Baniierjce, 
Chairman of the Commission, 
by 1981, the Commission should 
be able tt> provide protection 
to at least 50 percent of the 
flood-prone areas of the Ganga 
basin. 

Indo-Bangla Commission on 
Education : On June 11, 1972, 
it was announced tliat India 
and Bangladesh had agreed to 
co-operate in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy and space 
research and to set up a Joint 
Commission on higher educa¬ 
tion. This announcement came 
after meeti^s between liie Edu¬ 
cation Ministers of the two coun¬ 
tries in New Delhi. 


Indiaii Natiooal Commitinlon 
for Co-operation with UNESCO: 

is the Indian counterpart of 
UNESCO. It co-ordinates the 
activities of the governmental 
and non-governmental agencies 
in UNESCO’s programmes and 
maintains liaison between them. 
A two-day Conference of the 
Commission was held in New 
Delhi on June 30 and July I, 
1972. 

Malaviya Committee Report 
on Oil ; was submitted to Par¬ 
liament in the beginning of 
May, 1972. The Committee 
lias recommended the forma¬ 
tion of a new Oil and Gas Com¬ 
mission to be directly under the 
charge of I he Prime Minister, 
but with a separate Chairman 
w'ho should be of cabinet rank. 
It lias suggested that members 
of the Commission .should con¬ 
sist of Secretary to the Depart¬ 
ment of Oil Exploration (a 
new Department the formation 
of which has been recommended 
by the Committee), the Finance 
Sc'cretary, two leading econo¬ 
mists and industrialists, and a 
few geologists. 

OAU Sunuiiiti 1972 : An¬ 
other suiunut meeting of mem¬ 
bers of the Organization of 
African Unity was held in Rabat 
in the earlier half of June 1972. 
Twenty two heads of State 
attended the summit which elect¬ 
ed King Hassan of Morocco as 
its Chairman. Mr. Dialo Telli 
of Guinea who lud been Sec¬ 
retary-General of OAU till that 
time, handed over charge to 
Mr. Nzo Ekan N’Gaki of 
Cameroun. At t h e four-day 
Conference, Israel was severely 
criticized for its stand on West 
Asia, the U.S.A. was condemned 
for purchasing Rhodesian 
chrome, all OAU Mates weic 
asked to break relations with 
Portugal and appeals were made 
to the develop^ countries to 
stop aid to Portugal. Britain 
was condemned for failure to 
end the white minority regime 
in Rhodesia and a call was 


sounded for « consthutiopiiit' 
conference including "authen-' 
tic political representatives*’ of 
the Rhodesians. 

Planning for Development, 
U.N. Committee on ; The report 
of the U.N. Committee for 
Dcvclopnient Planning was re- 
1 eased in June 1972. The 
authors of the report hold that 
jobs for the unemployed and a 
minimum income to assure de¬ 
cent living Standards must be¬ 
come the over-riding object of 
econonuc policy in developing 
countries. The Commit¬ 
tee noted that instead of being 
contained, unemployment and 
mass poverty Jiavc been on the 
increase m many of the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

Tariff Commission : The 
'Government of India has re¬ 
jected a recommendation made 
by the Administrative Reforms 
Commission to the effect that 
the Tariff C’ommission should 
be replaced by a Commission 
on Prices, Costs and Tariff'. 
The Tarilf Commission had 
been set up by the Government 
in 1952 in terms of the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Second 
Finance Commission. It, con¬ 
ducts enquiries entrusted to it 
by the Government in regard to 
grant or continuance of protec¬ 
tion to indigenous industries. 
It consists of not less than three 
and no( more than five whole¬ 
time members appointed by the 
Centre. It can have two addi¬ 
tional members for specified 
purposes and periods. 

Facts & Figures 

Car Prices : from July 1, 
1972. the Ministry of Industrial 
Development fixed the following 
cx-faciory prices for cars of 
Indian-make-— Ambassador : 
Rs. 16,898 ; Fiat : Rs. 16,117 
and Standard ; Rs, 16,539. 
Duties and taxes arc not in¬ 
cluded in these prices. The 
prices of cars are reviewed 
every six months. 
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Census Data : T h e hnal 
census data released by Mr. A. 
Chandra Sekhar, Census Com¬ 
missioner on June 20. 1972 gives 
community-wise breakdown of 
India’s population, it .shows 
that India's total population of 
547’9 million is made up of : 
Hindus (453 •2m.), M u s 1 i jn s 
(6r4m.), C’hrisijans (I4’2 ni.), 
Sikhs (i0'3m.), Buddhists 
(3,812,000), Jains (2,604,000). 
others (2,118.000). Nearly 
36,0(X) people did not state 
their religion. 

The rale of growth among 
Hindus was 23‘6y percent, 
among Muslims 30'85 percent, 
Chrrstians 32'6 percent, Sikhs 
32'28 percent, Buddhists 17'2 
percent and Jains 28'48 percent. 
The all-lnilia growth rate stood 
at 24‘8 percent. 

Hindus conslitute 82 27 per¬ 
cent of the country's total 
population, Muslims II 21 per¬ 
cent, Christians 2 "60 percent, 
Sikhs r89 percent, Jains '47 
percent and the Buddhists ‘70 
percent, Scheduled Castes t:on- 
stitute 14’62 pca'ent of the popu¬ 
lation (79*9 million) and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes are 6'93 percent 
(37-9 m.). 

Services, New All-India ; 
With more homogeneity as bet¬ 
ween the Centre anti the States 
prevailing now, the LTnion 
Government is reported to have 
restarted thinking of reviving 
new all-India Services covering 
engineers, medical and public 
health personnel, educationists, 
agricultural officials etc. Plans 
for instituting these services had 
been dropped when a number 
of State governments backed 
out of the plan after the 1967 
general elections. 

Persons 

Dixon, Owen : had been 
the Chief Justice of Australia 
from 1952 to 1^64. In India 
he wa$ known in his capacity 
as U.N. mediator in Kashmir 
in 1950. He died in Melbourne 


on July 7, 1972, 

Harmlk Singh : He Is a 
25-year old hockey-player from 
P u n j a b, named to captain 
India’s hockey team for the 
Munich Olympics. He pla>s 
half-back. 

Kama! Hossain, Dr. : is the 
Law Minister of Bangladesh, 
and Chairman of the Drafting 
Committee of the Bangladesh 
Constituent As.scmbly. Like 
Sheikh Muiibtir Rchman he loo 
was in the cii.stody of the rulers 
of Islamabad in West Pakistan 
while the Bangladesh freedom 
struggle was going on. He was 
released simultancoii.sl) with the 
Sheikli. At present he is busy 
with the drafting of a eonstilii- 
lion for his country. I le visited 
New Delhi in June 1972 to 
consult Indian lurisls in that 
connection. 

Keating, Kenneth : was LLS. 
ambassador in Jnclia till recently 
when he annoimtod his ic.sig]ia- 
tion on July 6, 1972. He had 
been appointed to the post in 
June 1969, and had joined duty 
in New Delhi im July 2, 1969. 
While the Bangladesh crisis was 
raging, it was reported that he 
was unhappy with the Nixon 
adniinislralion's policies to¬ 
wards liulia and had taken a 
pro-Indian position. While an¬ 
nouncing his resignation, how¬ 
ever, he .said that he was re¬ 
linquishing his post in order to 
be able to campaign actively for 
the rc-clection, of Mr. Nixon. 

Lai, Air Chief Marshal P.C.: 

India’s Chief of Air Staff was 
due to retire on July 15, but his 
term of office has been extended 
by six months upio January 15, 
1973. Air Chief Marshal Lai 
had taken over from Air Chief 
Marshal Arjan Singh on July 
15. 1969. (Normally an Air 
Chief retires compulsorily at 
58 or on completion of a three- 
year tenure; whichever is earlier. 
A.C.M. Lai is 55 and had com¬ 
pleted ihrfee years as India's 
Air Chief on July 15, 1972). 


Mahthuiabis, Dr. {*.C. 
on June 28, 1972 at the age of 
79. Dr. Mahalancbis had a 
brilliant academic career and 
started as a teacher in <he 
Calcutta University. Ever 
since the Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute was founded in 1931. Prof. 
Mahalanpbis had been its Sec¬ 
retary and Director, in 1949 
he was appointed Statistical 
Adviser to the Government of 
India. He was also Cbairman 
of the National lr.eeme Com¬ 
mittee set up by the Central 
Government. For his devolien 
to science. Prof. MahaUinobis 
was honoured by many countries 
including Bnlain and the Soviet 
Union 

Messiner, M, Pierre : (56) 
has replaced M. Jacques 
Chaban-Dcimas as the Prime 
Mini.ster of France. Failicr. lie 
had been Minister for French 
Overseas Posscssums' in M. 
Dcimas' cabinet. M. Messmer 
is looked upon as a Caullisl of 
a deeper dye and it is expected 
(hat under his leadership Fiance 
would follow more naticralistic 
policies. 

Smith, Stan : who won the 
men’s singles title in interna¬ 
tional tennis at Wimbledon on , 
July 9, 1972 is an American 
Army Corporal. He defeated 
Hie Naslase, a Rumanian Army 
Lieutenant, last year Smith 
had lost 10 Australia’s John 
Newcombe in the final. 

Tanaka, Kakuei : has suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Lisaku Sato as the 
Prime Mini.ster of Japan. He 
had been Minister for Inter-, 
national Trade and Industries • 
in Mr. Sato’s cabinet. Mr. 
Tanaka- started his career as a 
construction worker at the age 
of 19. He has been return^ 
to the House for ten successive 
ternjs. He had been a member 
of the Kishi cabinet in 1957, 
as also the Ikeda cabinet in 
1962. He is the 40th Prime 
Minister of Japan. 
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TENNIS 

Wimbledon Championships : 
true to form and expectations, 
top-seeded Stan Smith {U.S.A.) 
seized the most prestigious prize 
in t e n n i s— The Wimbledon 
singles title —with a five-set win 
over No. 2 seed. Hie Nasiase 
(Rumania) at Wimbledon on 
•Tuly 9. The giant American 
Corporal, however, could not 
pocket Si 3,000. the prize for the 
I winner, being still on Army 
duty. Nastase received $7,800. 

American Billie Jean-King 
( USA) staged a great come-back 
to her Wimbledon tennis throne 
when she defeated the reigning 
champion Miss Evonne Goola- 
gong, 6-3. 6-3 in the final. This 
was Mrs. King’s fourth win in the 
Champiemship, the previous 
ones being from 1966 to 68. 
This distinction had earlier been 
achieved by l.ouise B r o u g h 
(l7S'/4) in 195.*'. Mrs. King also 
earned the honour of being the 
only one this year tc; score a 
grand double when in partner¬ 
ship with Betty Stove {Nether- 
lands), she defeated Judy Dalton 
(Australia) and Fracoisc Durr 
(France^ in the women’s doubles. 

Results : 

Men’s sint'les : Stan Smith 
(USA) beat liie Nastase (Ruma¬ 
nia), 4-6, 6-3. 6-3, 4-6, 7-5. 

Women's sinf’les : Mrs. 
Billie Jean-King (USA) beat 
Miss Evonne Goolagong 
(Australia), 6-3, 6-3. 

Men’s double s : Bob 
Flewitt and Frew McMillan 
(South Africa) beat Stan Smith 
and Eric Van Dillen (USA), 
6-2, 6-2, 9-7. 

Women's doubles ) Mrs. 
Billie Jean-King (USA) and 
Betty Stove (Netherlands) beat 


Judy Dalton (Australia) and 
F'rancoise Durr (Franee), 6-2, 
4-6, 6-3. 

Mixed doubles : Hie Nastase 
(Rumania) ami Miss Rosemary 
Casals ( USA) beat Kim Warwick 
and Miss Evonne Goolagong 
(Australia) 6-4, 6-4. 

Juniors' singles : Bjorn 

Borg (Sweden) beat Chris Mot- 
ram (C.S'.J), 6-3, 4-6, 7-5. 

WightmanCup : The I'.S.A. 
retained the Wightman Cup de¬ 
feating England at Wimbledon 
on June 17. 

Olficially called the Ladies’ 
International I awn Tennis 
Championship, the contest for 
the Wightman Cup is held every 
5 car in alternate countries bet¬ 
ween the women of ilic United 
Slates and Great Bmain. Five 
sitigies and two doubles arc 
played in a twu-day fixture. The 
partitipalion of France was ori¬ 
ginally envisaged but never came 
about. The championship has 
Iseen regularly played since 1923 
except from 1940-45 due to 
World War II. 

CRICKET 

England V. Australia: The 
fight for the ‘Ashes’ is on and 
by the time the .second of the 
five tests had come to an end, 
England and Australia stood 
even. 

Tn the first Test which con¬ 
cluded at Manchester on June 
13, England won by 89 runs. 
(Scores; England 249; Austra¬ 
lia 160). 

In the Second Test, played 
at Lord’s from June 22 to June 
26. Australia scored a resound¬ 
ing eight-wicket victory 
(Scores: Australia 308, England 


272). Captains: Ray M U a 
worth (England), Ian ChappCTl 
(Australia). 

A new world record was set 
at Lord’s when a total of 82,441 
cricket fans paid £83,000 to 
watcJi the Test. The previous 
record, set in the corresponding 
match during the Australians^ 
1968 tour of England, was 
£72,882. 

HOCKEY 

Olympic Hockey Team 

India is making a strong bid 
to regain gold and glory in 
hockey at the XX Olympic 
Games, to be held at Munich 
from August 26 to September 
10. After a thorough search 
for talent, eighteen players have 
Iscen selected to represent the 
country, l.ed by the 25-year- 
old B.S.E. Tnspa'tor, Harmik 
Singh, the team is : 

Goalkeepers : Manuel 
Frederick (.S't'n/rf’.y) and Charles 
C'ornelitis (Pw/i/rtA). 

Full-backs: Mukhbain Singh 
(Railways, Vi ce-captain), 
Michael Kindo (Services) and 
'Aslam Shcr Khan (Bhopal). 

Half-backs : P c r u m a 1 
Krishnamurthy (Tamil Nadu), 
Virinder Singh ( Railways), Ajit- 
pal Singh ( Punfah), V. Paes 
(Bengal) and Harmik Singh 
( Ptinjah). 

Forwards : M.P. Gane.sh 
(Services), Vi jay Phillips (Rail¬ 
ways), Harbinder Singh (Rail- 
wavs), Kulwant Singh (Punjab), 
Ajit Singh (B e n g a /). Ashok 
Kumar (Bengal). B.P. Govinda 
(Tamil Nadu) and Harcharan 
Singh (Punjab). 

Kashav Dutt and Digvijay 
Singh '‘Babu” former Olympic 
players, will be the Manager 
and Coach respectively. 

Dhyan Cband Honoured: 

Hockey maestro Dhyan Chand 
has been specially invited by the 
Organising Committee to attend 
the Munich Olympic Games. 
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The other honoured invitces-are: 
Jesse Owens (USA), Emil Zato- 
pek {Czechoslovakia), A b e b c 
Bikila (Ethiopia), Kitcl Son 
(Japan) and Uri Vlasov (USSR). 

Junior Women's Hockey 
Title : Kerala won (he Junior 
Women’s National Hockey 
Championship when they de¬ 
feated favourites Punjab by one 
goal to nil a( Poona on June 13. 

Tommy Kmar Gold Cup : 
Maharashtra XI (Poona) won 
the Tommy F.mar Gold ( up 
Women’s Hockey League which 
concluded at Bombay on June 3. 
Ambassadors finished runners- 
up. 

Obaidullab Gold Cup: 

Heavy Electricahs Chairman's 
XT, Bhopal, won the glittering 
Ohaiduilah Khan gold cup when 
they defeated last two years’ 
holders Sikh Regimental Centre, 
Meerut, by three goals to two in 
the final at Bhopal on June 12. 

The tournament was started 
in 1931 in the memory of Nawab 
Mohsinul Mulk General Obaid 
Ullah Khan and is one of the 
top hockey competitions of the 
country. 

M.C.C. Trophy : Holders 
Indian Airlines retained t h e 
challenge cup in the M.C.C. 
Hockey Tournament at Madias 
on June 8 when they defeated 
Madras Engineering Group, 
Bangalore, by 2-0, in a two-leg 
final. 

BADMINTON 

Uber Clip : Japan confirm¬ 
ed their world supremacy in 
women’s badminton by beating 
Indonesia to win the Uber Cup 
team competition for the third 
straight time at Tokyo on June 
11 . 

The Uber Cup competition, 
started by the International Bad¬ 
minton Federation in 1956, is 
playod off in four geographical 
zones (American, Asian, Aus¬ 
tralasian and European) for the 
preliminary rounds. 


ATHLETICS 

World Records : East Ger¬ 
man girl Roth, Fuchs set a new 
world javelin record with a 
throw of 65 metres ()'6 cm. (213 
ft. 6 ins.) at Potsdam on June 1 2. 
The former record, set by Soviet 
girl Flana Gorshakova at the 
1964 Tokyo Olympic Games, 
was 62 metres 40 cm. (204 ft. 
8} ins.). 

1 n another international meet 
at Potsdam on June 16, Annelic 
Eluhardt (East Germany) burst 
the tape in 12‘5 seconds to better 
(he former world record of ]2'6 
seconds set by her compatriot, 
Karin Balzer. last year 


FOOTBALL 

Ni/am Gold Chip : Border 
Security Force, Jullundur, re¬ 
tained the Nizam Gold Football 
trophy at Hyderabad on June 25 
edging out Dcnipo Sports Club 
(Goa) by Euir goals to three in 
the tie-breaker in the second 
replayed final. 


WRESTIJNG 

Mahabharat Kesri : Asian 
Games gold medalist Chandgi 
Ram won the Mahabharat Kesri 
title in its inaugural year at 
Jaipur on June 14 when former 
Bharat Kesri Mchr L)in conceded 
(he tie after 21 minutes 23 se¬ 
conds. It was the fourth meet¬ 
ing between the tw'o top wrest¬ 
lers of the country. Except once 
in the Hind Kesri contest in 1965, 
Chandgi Ram has beaten Mehr 
Din on all other occasions. His 
two earlier victories in Bharat 
Kesri competition were in 1968 
and 1969. 


BOXING 

World Title Retained : 
Argentinian Carlos Monzon re¬ 
tained his world middle-weight 
boxing title when challenger Jean 
Claude Boutier of France failed 


to come out for the 13th round 
of their scheduled 15 round fight 
at Paris on June 18. 


GLIDING 

Cross-Country Flight: 
Captain Knmindra Singh, Chief 
Flying instructor of the Patiala 
Aviation Club, performed a 
thrilling feat on J une 8 by making 
the lirst cross-country flight in 
a Rohini glider, designed and 
built in India by Mr. S. Raraam- 
ritham. Deputy Director- 
General of Civil Aviatii'ii. The 
Captain Hew in (he engmeless 
craft, along with one passenger, 
from I'atiala to Delhi, covering 
(he distance of 138 miles m 3 
hours 51 minutes. 


FLVJNG 

World Record : Flight Lieut. 
John Potter of the Royal Air 
Force claimed a world record 
fox man-powered flight by cover¬ 
ing 107 T 6 metres in a plane made 
of balsa wood and aluminium 
near Oxford on June 30, the 
flight lasting one minute 47'4 
seconds, and bettered the previous 
world record of 908 metres set 
in 1962. 


MOUNTAINEERING 

Bbagirath i-II : A nine- 
member team of the Indo-Tibetan 
Border Police, led by Mr. N.C. 
Tripalhi climbed the 21,364-foot 
(6,409 metre) high Bhagirathi-JI 
peak on June 1.5. The peak is 
located in the Garhwal Himala¬ 
yas of U.P. 

Lion : Mr. N. Roy, Mr. K. 
Mukerjec and Mr. A. Roy, along 
with two sherpas, scaled the 
6,70(1 metres Lion Peak in the 
Lalmul Himalayas on June 27. 
The expedition, organised by the 
Institute of Exploration, Cal¬ 
cutta was led by Mr. S. Bhatla- 
charya. (M.L.K.) 
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G«iidhian Thwiebt 



Perils of Industrialization 


“7 do not believe that industrialization is necessary in ary 
case for any eountry. It is much less so Jor India. Indeed I 
believe that independent India can only discharge her duty 
towards a groaning world by adopting a simple but ennobled 
life, by developing her thousands of cottages and living at 
peace with the world." 


Having identified himself 
completely with the toiling mas¬ 
ses of India, living as the poorest 
of his country m e Ji lived, 
Gandhiji had imbibed a rare 
insight into the economic pro¬ 
blems facing the country. He 
rea^'zed that the real India lived 
inrits 700,000 villages and any 
s c h e*m e of industrialization 
which ignored the village-people 
was bound to prove unsuitable 
for India. 

Dazzled by the achieve¬ 
ments of highly industrialized 
societies in the west, we arc 
very much prone to blindly 
following their lead, ignoring 
the differences in social condi¬ 
tions prevailing in those coun¬ 
tries on the one hand and India 
on the other. Ever since the 
industrial revolution began in 
Europe, countries in the west 
have been gradually reducing 
the hours of work in their fac¬ 
tories and mills so that the 
burden of drudgery could be 
reduced and human existence 
made enjoyable with more and 
more leisure and the means to 
utilize it. But Gandhiji clearly 
saw that “The problem with us 
is not how to find leisure for the 
teeming millions inhabiting our 
villages. The problem is how 
to utilize their idle hours, which 
are equal to the working days 
of six months in the year.” 

In Gandhiji's opinion, 
mechanization or large-scale in¬ 
dustrialization was good only 


when the hands were too few 
for the work intended to be 
accomplished. But he con- 
.sidered it an unmitigated evil 
for countries like India where 
there were more hands than 
required for the work. It is not 
difficult to see that the view has 
a very sound logical basis. In¬ 
dustrialization or large-scale 
mechanization can be accept¬ 
ed only in so far a.s it can con¬ 
tribute to general welfare and 
happiness of the citizens. It is 
not nn end in itself and cannot 
certainly be allowed to enter 
into competition with man who 
must always come first in a 
social system being evolved to 
make life more graceful and 
dignified for him. 

Gandhiji’s critics pointed 
out to him that in industrialised 
communities like the U.S.A., 
new mveimons and mechanized 
means of production had enabl¬ 
ed every American to have 
thirty three slaves. His reply 
was that in case the experiment 
was tried in India, it would 
thirty-three times enslave every 
inhabitant of tlw country, in¬ 
stead of giving everyone thirty 
three slaves. His argument was 
that if every mill-worker did the 
work of ten labourers doing the 
same work in their villages, 
he deprived ten fellow-villagers 
of their means of livelihood and 
exposed them to want luid 
misery. He was not in favour 
of setting up more and more 
spinning and weaving mills be¬ 


cause they deprived the villagers 
of their means of livelihood. 
He would not accept the answer 
that such mills turned out 
cheaper and better cloth. He 
said, “For, if they have dis¬ 
placed thousands of workers, 
the cheapest mill-cloth is dearer 
than the dearest Khadi woven 
in villages." He was firmly of 
the view that industrialization 
on a ntass-scale would neces¬ 
sarily lead to passive or active 
exploitation of the villages as t^ 
elements of competition and 
markeliJig come into play. 

Therefore, he repeatedly em¬ 
phasized the need to make the 
villages self-contained and self- 
sufficient, and for that purpose 
advocated the promotion and 
propagation of cottage indus¬ 
tries. He saw this as the only 
way in w'hich a balance could 
be achieved and maintained in 
the supply of and demand for 
labour, and the only means of 
eliminating wasteful expendi¬ 
ture in transportation and mar¬ 
keting of goods. Provided the 
essential character of cottage 
industries viz., their strictly uti¬ 
litarian and self-contained 
nature was maintained, he was 
not averse to villagers using even 
the modern machines and tools 
that they can make and afford. 
The only taboo he wanted to 
enforce was that modern 
methods of production must 
not be used in a way which 
should lead to exploitation. 
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Grou p Discussio n 

The Fulcrum of Global Balance of Power has 

Shifted to Asia 

This observation was recently made by Sir Alec-Douglas Home, the 
British Torcigu Secretary, while he was on o. visit to Jakarta. Participants 
in the discussion reproduced below examine the validity oj the observation. 
They are bv no means experts in international politics. Therefore, "how 
they sav it" is more important than "what they say”. They will get credit 
for the manner and effectiveness with which they present whatever arguments 
thev mav have to advance. 


No. 1 : Friends ! the pro¬ 
position put to ns ctnbodies an 
observation made by a British 
diplomat recently while on a 
visit to an Asian capital, and it 
is a statement of truth —no more 
and no less. The diplomat in 
question, v/z.. Sir Alcc-Douglas 
Home, the British Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, has felt obliged to think 
like that as he has realized that 
in the sphere of international 
politics, it is no longer Britain 
or the U.S.A. which can call the 
tune. The shape of things to 
come is no longer being deter¬ 
mined in London, Paris or 
Washington. On the other 
hand it is being decided in 
Peking. Moscow. Tokyo and 
New Delhi. Asia was asleep 
for a long lime. But now the 
giant has awoken, and its move¬ 
ments occupy the centre of the 
world’s attention because in 
many wavs, it will decide what 
sort of a future awaits mankind 
Gone are the days when those 
in Europe fhought they were 
occupying the centre of the stage 
on the globe- and it was m their 
hands to make or mar the future 
of mankind Even the U.S.A. 
feels inclined to give up its claim 
to be the policeman of the 
world At least it has been 
showing signs of Fatigue. That 
is why it has lately been trying 
to befriend those whom till 
yesterday it was inclined to look 
upon as outlaws, i.e., China and 
the U.S.S.R. The era of bipola- 
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rity when the .Soviet Union and 
the U.S.A divided the world 
into their respective spheres of 
influence is gone. New cen¬ 
tres of power are coming into 
view in the East, heralding the 
age of multipolarity and a 
majorifv of these centres are 
located ni Asia which is now 
coming into its own for the first 
lime. I, therefore, heartily en¬ 
dorse the proposition. 

No. 2 : We are all Asians 
here, and must feel flattered 
when somebody says the sort 
of thing that Sir Alcc-Douglas 
Home is reported to have said. 
But that would hardly change 
the facts which clearly demons¬ 
trate (hat the statement is somc- 
w h a ( premature. Frankly. I 
have not been able to follow the 
line of argument advanced by 
my eloquent predecessor. He 
was .saying that the future of 
mankind is now to be decided 
in Asia where new centres of 
nower arc emerging. But how ? 
He has said nothing about that. 
T cannot, therefore, but treat his 
soeech a.s inspired by wishful 
thinking. The fact of the mat¬ 
ter is that the disposition of 
power in the world continues to 
be more or less evenly balanced 
between the super-powers ith 
China hovering on the fringes. 
There are not a few who, look¬ 
ing at this situation, are misled 
into believing that as the world’s 
third most powerful nuclear 


stale, now it is China (oi Asia) 
which holds the balance between 
the two super-powers. But that 
is fallacious thinking. The 
super-powers have built up capa¬ 
bilities which do not admjt of 
a second strike. The first sinkc 
itself can work havoc .leaving 
few survivors, if any. The day 
it comes to a real (rial of strength 
between the (wo giants, peri¬ 
pheral powers like China will be 
nowhere in the picture. In my 
humble opinion, it is a mistake 
to presume that the balance of 
power has shifted to Asia. 

No, 3 : The world in which 
wc arc living is changing very 
fast--so fast that some of us 
find it really difficult to 
keep abreast of the international 
situation. It appears to me that 
my dear friend, Mr. No. 2, 
belongs to that category. He 
is stuck up with ihe death- 
dealing capabilities achieved by 
the super-powers. He has not 
perhaps known how the over¬ 
kill capacity acquired by each 
one of them has served to cramp 
its style, and become a liability 
rather than an asset. Had that 
been not the case, the wars be¬ 
ing fought in West Asia and 
Indo^China by proxy would have 
ended long ago. But the fighting 
goes on and the so-called super¬ 
powers watch on helplessly. 
Each of them is so much afraid 
of the other that it has lost its 
will to act. They have become 
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the victims of a balance of 
terror. Otherwise was it possi¬ 
ble that the Soviet Union should 
not have raised a finger to pro¬ 
test against U.S. blockade of 
the ports of North Vietnam? 
Obviously the super-p o w e r s 
have cancelled out each other 
and cannot count for much when 
It comes to the actual crunch. 
The future therefore belongs to 
those whom my friend just now- 
described as peripheral powers, 
yi:., China, Japan, India. West 
Germany. France, Australia etc. 
It is the policies evolved and 
followed by these countries 
which will determine how 
V a r i o u s conglomerations of 
power in the world arc balanced. 
And among those countries, the 
great Asian tnangle. viz., .lapan, 
China and India will be watched 
carcl^lly. (I is the way they 
rnow that will bring about signi¬ 
ficant shifts and ckxnges in inter¬ 
national equilibrium. 

Till rcccntlv, most of the 
Asian states, trying to live down 
their colonial past, were no more 
than weights used by the big 
powers to balance (he scales 
Hut they have now reached a 
stage where they can act in¬ 
dependently and make their 
influence felt. Look at Korea. 
It was a theatre of big-power 
confrontation for more than 
two decades. But the thaw that 
has set in at the level of big 
powers has unleashed forces of 
nationalism which arc deter¬ 
mined to reunite the country 
A united Korea, strategically 
.situated in the midst of Japan, 
China and the Soviet Union 
will certainly he a force to be 
reckoned with. Likewise, let 
us take India. It has been able 
to persuade Pakistan that all 
Indo-Pak disputes should be 
settled bilaterally. That shuts 
olT another area to big-power 
influence which had beep work¬ 
ing against peace in South- 
Asia. A detente between India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, if it 
comes to pass, will create an- 
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other area of peace which those 
trying to enlarge their spheres 
of influence would find it diifi- 
cull to penetrate. .Looking at 
all this. 1 t-)elieve it has been 
truly said that the balance of 
power has shifted to A\sia, or if 
we may pul it like that, is 
shifting to Asia. 

No. 4 : It is an established 
principle that the balance of 
povicr system in the final analy¬ 
sis rests upon war. For a time 
no doubt it can operate to en¬ 
large the areas of peace as was 
f!!st now suggested by my friend. 
Mr. No. 3. But that is not its 
primary object which is first of 
all self-preservation. 1’hat is to 
say, those who are participating 
Ml a system of balance of power 
should be willing to go to war in 
order to prevent up.setting its 
balance. This would be enough 
to bring to the light the obvious 
fallacy in the proposition be¬ 
fore IIS. Though (he Asian 
states mentioned by iiiy pre¬ 
decessor are gaming in their 
international stature, yet none 
of them is prepared to go to war 
to combat any threats to that 
stature arising fr<im the action 
of the big powers. In fact, a 
majority of Asian nations are 
anxious to avoid war in any cir¬ 
cumstances, and wish to con¬ 
centrate on nation-building ac¬ 
tivities. None of them can 
afford going to war. They do 
not, therefore, count as factors 
in the global balance of power at 
present which is oriented to the 
third world war. If and when 
it comes, it is surely going to be 
a nuclear war in winch the tunc 
will be called by the riuclear 
states, others not counting for 
much, or anvfhing. I therefore 
find no validity in the remark 
made by Sir Alec-Douglas 
Home. Wc should certainly not 
be carried way by a chance 
remark made by a visiting dig¬ 
nitary. For all we know it 
might have been no more than 
an expression of courtesy, not 
as seriously meant as we appear 


to be taking it. , For along ti'nle, 
there ts hardly any question of 
Asia or Asian countries includ¬ 
ing China, being able to. mani¬ 
pulate the global balance of 
power, singly cr in unison. 

No. 5 : My letirned pre¬ 
decessor has built his argument 
around highly academic assump¬ 
tions, viz., that a balance of 
power system rests upon wars ' 
and that participants m suclt a 
system should be willing to go to 
war to preserve that balance, f 
would like to be allowed to sug¬ 
gest that these theories arc out¬ 
dated,^ They b e 1 o n g to the 
eighteenth century. The pos¬ 
sibility of nuclear annihilation 
to which Mr. No. 4 has referred 
has invested the achievement of 
a stable balance of power with 
more ii r g e n c y. Mankind’s 
yearning for peace is taking the 
world towards a complex 
balance, without resort to war. 
We cannot dismiss the observa¬ 
tion made by Sir AIcc-Doiiglas 
Home out of hand as my able 
predecessor sepnted lo sugge.st. 
There is substance in what he 
has said. The influence of Asia 
in (he counsels of the world is 
incicasing. and Asian nations 
are definitely becoming impor¬ 
tant factors in (he existing glo¬ 
bal balance of power. It may 
not be possible yet to refer to 
China. Japan and India as big 
powers, but they are certainly 
playing a major role in interna¬ 
tional politics. Other Asian 
states like Indonesia. Pakistan, 
also command a certain degree 
of influence in the comity of 
nations. The A f r o-A s i a n 
group as a whole has become so 
powerful in the United Nations 
that even the U.S.A. which once 
looked upon itself as the natron- 
saint of the world body, has felt 
obliged to revise its attitude. 
The changes slowlv but surely 
occurring in the infernatioral 
situation are such that the world 
cannot but pay due regard to the 
forces that are bringing about 
(Contd. on page 22) 
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Before the Interview Board 


Intellectual at Bay 

Mr. Ashok Kumar, (he youngman who figures in (he imerview 
reproduced below is an in(el/igen( person who (hinks for himsylf. The 
encoumer wi(h (he Board brings out (hese qualides very welt. Bui i( also 
brings ou( how his sensiiive soul has been embUlered by (he .sea of frus(ra(ion 
in which i( finds i(self surrounded, and how (he very keenne.ss of his mind 
has rendered him unfi( for a job one of the pre-requisites for which is a 
certain capacity to conform. 


[/IA the door is held open, nr 
see a thin, short-statured young- 
man carrying a battered brief¬ 
case coming forward with a shuffl- 


Candidate : {trying to think) The Other Member : Yes. 
I n\ust have placed it behind the Some people have a way with 
sofa, and then could not find words but they arc seldom men 
it. of action. 


ing gait. He is wearing an 
enigmatic grin and glasses one 
size too targe for his small face. 
The most remarkable features 
in his appearance are his large 
ears, a .sharp nose and a high 
forehead. He is wearing a bush- 
shirt and pants which have surely 
.seen better days. He betrays 
no sign of being .self-conscious. 
On the other hand he appears to 
be absorbed in his own thoughts. 
As he comes nearer, he speaks 
up] 

Candidate : iimpa.ssively and 
without looking at anyone in 
particular) Jai Hind. 

Chairman : {genially) J a i 
Hind, Mr. Ashok Kumar. We 
have been waiting for you. 

Candidate : {with an anxious 
look at his watch) I am sorry. 
Sir, I kept you waiting. But I 
had misplaced my brief-case. 

{members' glance turns to¬ 
wards the brief-ca.se) 

A Member : f wonder who 
would want that thing. 

Candidate : {in a matter of 
fact (one) None except me I 
suppose! In fact nobody took 
it away, it was just misplaced. 

Member : Where ? 

Candidate : In the lounge 
outside. 

Member : How could that 
be? 


Member : You just forgot 
where you had put it ? 

Candidate : {as if in a 
reverie) It seems so. 

Member : What is there in 
it ? 

Candidate ; {coming out of 
his shell) Oh nothing much ! 
Only some testimonials and 
certificates. 

Another Member : May we 
see them ? 

Candidate: {enthu.siastically) 
By all means I That’s why 1 
brought them along. 

{brings out the papers and 
hands them over to the mem¬ 
ber. The member scans them 
briefly and passes them on 
one by one for scrutiny by 
other members. The candi¬ 
date looks on with anticipa¬ 
tion) 

A Member : (with mock 
admiration) Well, my dear young 
friend ! You seem to be a 
many-sided genius. 

Candidate: Thank you ! 
But I would rather not over-rate 
my modest capabilities. 

Member : (addressing an¬ 
other member) It is not a small 
thing to be the best orator, the 
best debater and the best writer 
—all rolled into one. 


{Candidate makes as if to 

speak but then thinks better 

of it and keeps silent) 

Member ; Well, my ypung 
friend ! What other intcjests 
do you have besides reading, 
writing and speaking ? Do you 
play any games also ? 

Candidate : No, Sir. 
Most of my waking hours are 
claimed by intellectual pursuits 
only. 

{members .smile) 

Member : I suppose that 
is why you are wearing these 
glasses. 

Candidate : {with a look of 
puzzlement) You will excuse me 
Sir, if 1 don’t see the connection. 

Member : {sarcastically) 1 
am afraid you don’t see much 
else that is worth seeing, {can¬ 
didate looks all the more puzzled). 
Was the college you attended a 
co-educational one ? 

Candidate : Yes, Sir. 

Member: Did you have 
any girl-friend in your college 
days ? 

Candidate ; (with a straight 
fact) No Sir. 

Member; Were you not 
interested in girls ? 

Candidate : {in the same 
tone) No Sir. 
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Meatbor 

May I know why you were al¬ 
lergic to the species. 

Candidate : {after a pause) 
I am not exactly allergic to the 
species. But most of the girls 
I have come across have struck 
^me as flippant and superficial 

Member : You should be 
thankful, my dear friend, there 
is no woman on this board ? 

Candidate : (surprised) But 
I have not said anything against 
women in general. ' 

Member : On the other 
hand you have spoken like a 
typical male chauvinist. Have 
you heard of women’s lib ? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 
f have read a few articles about 
the movement. 

Mct^bcr : What do you 
think (k it ? 

Candidate : I think it is 
just another fad. 

Member : You are wrong, 
ft is a movement which is gather¬ 
ing more and more support 
every day. 

Candidate : (aftersome 
thought) May be. But all the 
’ same, the thinking behind it is 
diseased--a product of a social 
order which is showing signs of 
decay. 

Member : Why do you 
think the U.S.A. is a decadent 
society ? 

Candidate : Material pro¬ 
gress there has reached the stage 
where it has become subject to 
■ the law of diminishing returns. 

Member : According to 
your thinking, the U.S.A. chose 
the wrong path in concentrating 
on material progress. 

Candidate : Y e s 1 do 
think so. 

Member But India too 
has chosen the same path. 
Hasn’t it ? 

Candidate ; We may be 


sure tlie results would be Wdii* 
lar. 

Member ; Is material pro¬ 
gress then to be decried ? 

Candidate : (thoughtfully) 
We cannot say exactly that (a 
pause). In any case it would not 
be good to pursue it for its own 
sake. 

Another Member : Now Mr. 
Ashok Kumar ! Let us leave 
aside material progress for a 
while. 1 would like you to tell 
me what attracts you to the job 
for which you arc offering your¬ 
self as a candidate. 

Candidate : (nonchalantly) 
Nothing much. T just want to 
make a decent living 

Member : That should pre¬ 
sent no problem in your case. 
You are an intelligent young- 
man. 

Candidate : 1 am sure you 
will not find me wanting. 

Member ; No. We don’t 
want just job-seekers or mercen¬ 
aries. We are looking for men 
who have a sense of commit¬ 
ment. 

Candidate : (shocked hy the 
sudden turn) What sort of com¬ 
mitment-may I ask ? 

Member : Yes. We want 
people who have a keen desiie 
to serve the people. 

Candidate : (with a little 
feeling) Would you have felt 
reassured if I had said that i 
want to serve the people ? 

Member : Such things 
count, my dear f lend. It is the 
age of democracy. 

Candidate : (visibly angry) 

I think democracy is a big 
hoax- -at least in India. 

(Members appear shocked) 

Member : What do you 
mean ? Will you try to make 
your meaning clear ? 

Candidate : In my opinion 
one of the basic features of dc- 


ntdcracy is thiit it alibw 
equal opportunities to all. As 
far as I have been ablp to judge, 
equality of opportunity does not 
exist in India. 

Another Member : How can 
you say that ? 

Candidate : I shall illuv 
trate my reply with an example 
I came across to-day. It was in 
the papers this morning that a 
certain municipal committee had 
decided to allow admissions to 
a medical college to those who 
donate Rs. 10,000 each. I say 
wlial about those who cannot 
pay that sort of money. 

Member: It is a government 
of the people, and even that 
decision must have been taken by 
the representatives of the people. 
The people’s will is supreme. 

Candidate ; (ironically^ Yes. 
The Will of .some people. 

Member : (angrily) What 
do you mean ? 

Candidate : It is a matter 
more for sorrow than for anger. 
Twenty five years of freedom 
have not sufficed to eliminate 
class privileges in this country. 

Member : You talk like a 
political rubble-rai.ser. Can you 
support your thesis with exam¬ 
ples ? 

Candidate : Yes. Any 
number of examples. There are 
different schools for the children 
of the rich and the children of 
the common people ; standards 
of health-care provided by the 
government vary for those who 
are indigent and those who can 
pay; in selections for the higher 
jobs there is a bias in favour of 
a good family background; it is 
the children of the poor who 
crowd the ranks of our fighting 
forces and police. 

Member : May J ask why 
you wish to join a set-up which 
you think is so rotten ? 

Candidate : 1 have been 
brought up and educated in this 
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sct'iip. My years at school and 
college have left me unfit for any 
physical labour. Per force I 
must look for some clerical job. 

Another Member; {astonished) 
Do you look upon the I.A.S. as 
offering clcjical jobs 

Candidate; {cynn ally) Inspite 
of all the glamour that people 
think at(Hchc.s to ii. I think it is 
little more than glorified clerk¬ 
ship. 

Member : 1 really wonder 

why you should hanker after 
it in tha; case. 

Candidate ; J am fit for 
little else. 

Member : Do you think 
you will fit in here ? 

Candidate ; I can do as 
well or as badly as anybody 
else ? 

Member : f rankly speak¬ 
ing, Mr. Ashok Kumar, I don’t 
think >ou will be happy. It is 
no place for free thinkers like 
you. 

( aiididate : {hiiivr/y) Hut I 
come prepared to sell my soul. 

Member : 1 or lilthy lucre ? 

Candidate : 1'hat is all that 
matters the.se days. Isn’t that 
so ? 

(the atmosphere has become 
rather heuxy by this time) 

Chairman : That will do, Mr. 
Ashok Kumar. You may go 
now. 

Candidate : {tisiny in his 
seat) Thank )ou. So. 

(E\it) 

Critical Assessment 

The candidate creates a rather 
poor first impression. He lacks 
physical and sartorial elegance. The 
fact that he keeps members of the 
board waiting also goes against him, 
and the reason he gives only goes to 
confirm that he is apt to be absent- 
minded. 

The impression is compounded as 
it is brought to light that he has 
rather limited interests. His compa¬ 
rative lack of interest in the opposite 
sex marks him out to be a youngman 
who is different. He does not follow 


the crowd. This becomes evident 
when he shows that the growing 
force of women’s lib as a movement 
has left him unimpressed. He is 
not much enamoured of affluence. 
All that he wants is a job to be able 
to make a living. He considers all 
talk of “serving the people” as hum¬ 
bug, and shows that he has a realis¬ 
tic approach to life. But as he falls 
to discussing the state of democracy 
in India, his words betray frustration 
and bitterness which, however genuine 
and deeply fell, would disqualify him 
for the job of an administrator that 
he is seeking. The candidate’s sin¬ 
cerity may be beyond question but 
he has lost hope and become cynical 
-something sure to be regarded as 
a di.squahfication. 


Group Discussion 

(Could. Jrom paye 19) 

^ho^c changes. Sir Alec is an 
cxpenoncc'd diplomat, sensitive 
to such changes, and he has cor¬ 
rect 1} read the situation. We 
can therefore hardly challenge 
the observation he has made. 

Summing Up 

Yes : Asia has awoken after centu¬ 
ries. The shape of things to come 
is now being determined in Asian 
capitals rather than in Europe or 
U.S.A. The era of bipolarity 
when the super-powers divided 
the world into their spheres of 
influence is gone. A new balance 
of power IS taking shape in the 
centres of power coming up in 
the East. 

No. : The disposition of power in the 
world continues to be more or 
less evenly balanced between the 
super-powers with China hover¬ 
ing on the fringes. The day a 
clash develops between the giants, 
the so-called emerging centres of 
power would not be anywhere in 
the picture. 

Yes ; The super-powers have been 
incapacitated by the over-kill 
capacity they have acquired. They 
have become the victims of the 
balance of terror established by 
themselves. Asian countries arc 
now making their influence in¬ 
creasingly felt and it is they who 
will call the tunc henceforth with¬ 
out allowing the super-powers to 
intervene. 

No. : The supreme test for nations 
participating in a balance of 
power ivS whether they are pre¬ 
pared to go to war to maintain 


‘ * ■ » * ' ' ■ 

that balance. No Asian cotUrtj^ 
is able or tnlling to do that. In 
any case none of them can face 
the possibility of a nuclear war. 
Asia does not, therefore, count 
in the global power balance. 

Yes : Mankind’s yearning for peace 
is taking the world from bipola¬ 
rity to multipolarity, which makes 
for a more stable balance of 
powtfr. Asian nations have started 
playing a major role in inter¬ 
national politics, and they bid 
fair to save the world from nu¬ 
clear annihilation. They can no 
longer be ignored. 
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lndo-Paki§taii Relations 


Ever s‘ncc it was carved out 
of the If i II d ii s t a n peninsula 
iwenty-five years ago, Pakistan 
ha', been the dominant factor 
in India's relations with other 
countries, her defence dis- 
pvisitions and her development. 
The partition of the sub- 
.ontment struck a grievous blow 
-igain.-it Its organic political. 
c|onomic and military unity, ft 
set into motion a process of 
systemic disintegration which, 
over the/lust quarter of a cen¬ 
tury he,/, kept the two states in 
a situation of perpiJtual con¬ 
frontation against each other 
over a number of issue.s. That 
in turn has sapped and serious¬ 
ly undermined their economic, 
military and political potential. 

In order to place the state 
of relations between the iw'o 
ionntrics in their proper per¬ 
spective, it is important to 
analyse and understand their 
national ethvis. The appearance 
of Pakistan as a new country 
on the map of the world in 
1947 marked the culmination of 
the divide-and-rule policy evolv¬ 
ed by the British for maintain¬ 
ing their hold on the sub¬ 
continent. The foreign rulers 
licl'tberately encouraged a psy¬ 
chology of hatred and sirspicion 
which created a gulf between, 
the two largest religious com¬ 
munities living in the country. 
They made insidious efforts to 
instil into the Muslim mind the 
fear of Hindu domination and 
made that an excuse for pro¬ 
longing their hold on power in 
India. They encouraged the 
belief that the Hindus and the 
Viiislims, with their different 
beliefs, customs and ways of 
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living were two separate nations. 

The thesis was vehemently 
opposed and rejected by the 
nationalists, both Hindus and 
Muslims, who maintained that 
(he two communities had lived 
together for more than a thou¬ 
sand years and could yet goon 
living together. They contend¬ 
ed that the Hindus and the Mus- 
I ms were common inheritors of 
India's great past and glorious 
traditions. They had fought 
shoulder to shoulder again.st 
foreign domination and w'oulu 
carry on the struggle uuifedly. 

But the poison of oxciusive- 
ness. separatism and religious 
fanaticism which those in power 
had been systematically inject¬ 
ing into India's body politic 
was gradually showing effect. 
It found its mark among those 
who had political ambition but 
w'anted to advance their cause 
only With the help of the rulers 
even if it meant Ivccoming tools 
in their hands. Those like Mr. 
.linnah who had somehow fallen 
fiiul of the leadership of the 
national movement found the 
two-nation theory a convenient 
stick with which to heal their 
erstwhile rivals. 

While the Muslim intelli¬ 
gentsia saw in the two-nalion 
theory an easy path to political 
power, the Muslim masses, for 
(he most part economically 
backward and politically im¬ 
mature, were taken in by the 
promise of a land of the pure, 
over-flowing with milk and 
honey, a country to call their 
own, a land in which (hey would 
be the makers and the masters 
of their own destiny, free of the 
clutches of the usiirieus, blood¬ 


sucking Hindu c.xpioitcr. To 
make the achievement of Pakis¬ 
tan a consuming passion for 
them. It was constantly dinned 
into-their cars that they were 
the custodians of the glorious 
heritage of (he Muslim cru¬ 
saders of the middle ages. They 
were told that their religion en-. 
joined upon them to wage /c/wf/ 
against the Hindu infidel who 
was threatening to capture the 
throne of Delhi (he seat of 
power of (he Muslim emperors 
who had ruled (he whole of 
India for more than a thousand 
years. 

The result was that the con¬ 
cept of Pakistan which only 
some time earlier had been 
looked upon as at best the dream 
of a visionary, began to .ittracf 
massive support, and by 1940, 
its features started taking shape. 
The nalionah'sts who were en¬ 
gaged in (he final struggle for 
throwing off the foreign yoke, 
tried to stem the rising tide 
of Muslim separatism. But 
they met with little success bc- 
cau.se unluckily for themselves 
and for the country, they had 
chosen the path of appeasement 
w'hich only helped to sirengthen 
(he separatists. 

By the time the second world 
war came to a close, it had be¬ 
come evident that the British 
would not be able to retain 
(heir hold over India much 
longer. This lent a keener edge 
to efforts aimed at maintaining 
the unity of the country. But 
every new concession offered 
to the leaders of the Muslim 
Ecague-—the party spearheading 
the agitation for Pakistan- 
whetted its appetite and brought 
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forth a new demand. The 
movement for Pakistan acquired 
an extra dimension when 
“direct action”—^meaning com¬ 
munal killings—was added to 
the ways adopted for its achieve¬ 
ment. There were unprece¬ 
dented bloodbaths in places like 
Calcutta, Noakhali, Rawalpindi 
etc. 

In 1947, the sub-continent 
was a seething cauldron of hat¬ 
red and violence. It was in that 
sort of political climate that 
Pakistan was born. India ac¬ 
cepted it as signifying the ex¬ 
pression of the will of a section 
of the people, but the leaders 
of Paki.sian maintained that the 
coming into being of the new 
country was a vindication of 
(he two-nation theory which 
they had been propounding. 
This basic contradiction has 
caused no end of trouble in 
Tndo-P a k i s t a n relations 
It was this that gave rise to 
Paki.stan’s obsession with Kash¬ 
mir, which has, over the years, 
cost the two countries so dearly, 
and which was the direct cause 
of armed conflicts between them 
in 1947-48 and 1965. 

Thus, India and Pakistan 
started their careers as invete¬ 
rate antagonists. During the 
last twenty-five years, their arm¬ 
ed forces have been locked up in 
battle four times, f.e.. in 1947-48. 
twice in 1965 and again in 
1971. They have stumbled 
from one truce to the next, 
without having been able to 
achieve a normal relationship 
in spite of several efforts in that 
direction. The inten.se rivalry 
between them has become a by¬ 
word in international relations. 

There are several factors 
which have served to widen the 
gulf between the two neighbours. 
The most powerful of these has 
been communal hatred. The 
leaders of Pakistan have seldom 
take into account the fact that 
even now India holds a Muslim 
population larger than the 
whole population of Pakistan. 
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On the other hand, they have 
assiduously encouraged and nur¬ 
tured the belief that Pakistan is 
peopled by ‘defenders of the 
faith’ pitched against the 
‘infidels’ across the border. 
Such jingoistic attitudes were 
deliberately promoted by the 
anti-people forces which had 
been at work in Pakistan for a 
long time. It was these forces 
which prevented the people of 
that country from securing their 
democratic rights. They were 
the feudal overlords, bureau¬ 
crats and military leaders who, 
managed to remain in power by 
starting hate-India campaigns 
and thus diverting people’s at¬ 
tention from the real issues 
which arc economic—not reli¬ 
gious nor even political. That 
stands proved by the way 
Bangladesh came into existence. 
The people of that country too 
are Muslims, and till yesterday 
they were Pakistanis. In fact 
it was they who had been in the 
vanguard of the struggle for the 
establishment of Pakistan. But 
the bonds of a common religion 
proved too weak to keep them 
united with their compatriots 
in the west when the latter per¬ 
sisted in exploiting them and in 
trying to destroy their cultural 
identity. The emergence of 
Bangladesh has proved that a 
community of socio-economic 
and cultural interests provides 
a stronger cement for the bonds 
of nationhood than a common 
religion. 

Another factor which has 
played a great part in exacerbat¬ 
ing tensions between India and 
Pakistan is the way the region 
was allowed to become an 
arena for international rivalries. 
From the beginning, the leaders 
of free India had decided to 
concentrate on the task of na¬ 
tional reconstruction and not to 
get embroiled in the cold war 
l^tween the power blocs. But 
the cold war was brought to 
India’s door-step by Pakistan’s 
participation in the military al¬ 
liance systems of the west. On 


the pretext of warding off 
communist aggression, but in 
reality to counterbalance in- 
dei^ndent-mindcd India in the 
region, the U.S.A. poured huge 
quantities of arms and ^- 
munition into Pakistan, besides 
giving her liberal economic assis-’’ 
tance. With the state of Indo- 
Pak relations as they were in 
the fifties, India had to take 
notice and this led to guns being 
given priority over butter in her 
budget. In the international 
sphere, Pakistan adopted it as a 
policy that ‘India’s enemies arc 
Pakistan’s friends’. The origins 
of Sino-Pak friendship can be 
traced to the time when Sino- 
Tndian relations had begun to 
deteriorate. SubsequentK'. 
growing signs of Sino-Pak col¬ 
lusion against India ta^s a token 
of which Pakistan haifded over 
some Indian territory in Kash¬ 
mir to China) forced the latter 
to spend money on defence, 
even at the cost of sorelj'-necded 
development. 

Such continuing build-up 
on both sides could not but lead 
to armed conflicts of which the 
clash of December. 1971 is so 
far the latest example. For tbif 
first time, the outcome was 
decisive. It was a nightmarish 
experience for Pakistan which 
lost one of its wings. The mili¬ 
tary junta which bad ruled the 
country for more than a decade 
stood discredited and in the 
turmoil following the defeat, the 
reins of power passed into the 
hands of Z.A. Bhutto who claims 
to be a man of the people. But^ 
it remains to be seen whether , 
he can put Indo-Pak relations on 
an even keel. Durable peace 
between the two neighbours is 
out of the question as long as 
“hate-India” and “crush India” 
campaigns continue to be en- 
ci^raged in Pakistan, and as 
long as third countries are al¬ 
lowed to meddle in the affairs of 
the sub-continent. It is claimed 
that a thaw has set in. Butt it 
will take quite some time to 
become visible. ^ 
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defence 

THIRD INDO-PAK 
CONFLICT 

Perhaps the most disturb¬ 
ing development on the national 
scene during 1971 was the out¬ 
break of auolher coniliet bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan in 
December, 1971. The tragedy 
began to cast its shadow over 
the sub-conlincnt in March, 
1971 and gave rise to tensions 
which ultimately reached the 
flashpoint in an armed conflict. 

Background : Soon after 
President Yahya Khan had as¬ 
sumed the reins of power in 
Pakistan, he told his country¬ 
men that he would try to res¬ 
tore popular rule as early as 
possible. On March 30, 1970, 
he issued the Legal L'ramework 
Order laying down the proce¬ 
dure for elections to the National 
Assembly and the Provincial 
Assemblies, and also guidelines 
for framing a constitution. The 
elections were held on the basis 
of adult franchise in December 
1970, and resulted in an over¬ 
whelming’ victory for Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman in East Pakis¬ 
tan and a large majority for the 
Pakistan People’s Party, led by 
Mr. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto in 
West Pakistan. 

This revived the Pakistani 
people’s hopes of democracy 
being restored in their country 
before long. But they were in 
fora major disillusionment. The 


results had not been to the lik¬ 
ing of the military junta holding 
power in Islamabad and it im¬ 
mediately started elforts to set 
them at nought. In this task, 
they found a willing accomplice 
in Mr. Z.A. Bhutto who wanted 
either the Prime Ministership 
of the country or nothing. ’1 he 
demand for democracy being 
restored and maximum auto¬ 
nomy to be given to the pro¬ 
vinces was strongest in East 
Bengal where Sheikh Mujibur 
Rchmun’s word was accepted 
as law. The efforts of Yahya 
Khan to subvert democracy 
provoked great popular resent¬ 
ment in that region. As the 
situation threatened to get out 
of hand. Yahya Khan de¬ 
cided that the only way ‘to 
bring the Bengalis to their senses’ 
was to use strong-arm methods. 
Even so, he showed as if he was 
trying to arrive at a settlement 
with Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
and started talks with him in 
Dacca. The talks were used as 
a smokescreen while the Pakis¬ 
tani army was preparing to 
punish the patriots of Bangla¬ 
desh for the ‘ctame’ «f demand¬ 
ing their democratic rights. On 
25th March 197] the military 
junta started a campaign of 
genocide and repression to crush 
the nationalist forces in East 
Bengal. Sheikh Mujibur Reh¬ 
man was arrested and taken to 
West Pakistan where he was 
imprisoned and put on a mock- 
trial on charges of high treason. 


The reign of terroi let loose by 
Yahya Khan I't'rced a large 
number of people there to flee 
the counlry and seek refuge in 
neighbouring India. By the < 
end of Novcnibci 1971, nearly 
a ( loic of refugees had conic 
over to India. 

Peeling deeply copceijicd at 
ihe murder of democracy across 
(he border and at the unaccep- 
lable strain put on India’s eco¬ 
nomy by the mounting influx of 
refugees, ihe Indian leaders 
tried hard for nearly nine 
months to secure international 
intervention to stop the wanton 
bloodshed, bui their efl'orts were 
set at nought by countries like 
the U.S.A. and China which 
continued sending arms to Pa¬ 
kistan, and thus abetted the 
massacre of the p c o p 1 c of 
Bangla Desh. 

Pakistan’s Efforl.s to Inter¬ 
nationalise the Issue : The 
rulers of Pakistan were, mean¬ 
while, trying desperately to 
shift the blame for the happen¬ 
ings in East Bengal to India. 
In their anxiety to make the 
trouble appear like another Indo- 
Pak conflict, they tried to get 
U.N. observers posted on,both 
sides of the Indo-Bangladesh 
l^order and put obstacles in the 
way of the return of Indian dip¬ 
lomats from Dacca. But their 
attempts to internationalise the 
issue were not successful. 

Meanwhile, the people of Easit 
Bengal had organized them- 
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sefves to fight the oppression, 
and the freedom*fighters, under 
the banner of the Mukti Bahini, 
were inflicting heavy casualties 
on the Pakistani army of occu¬ 
pation in Bangla Desh. Stung by 
the successes being achieved by 
the Mukti Bahini, and despair¬ 
ing of being able to interna¬ 
tionalize the dispute otherwise, 
Yahya Khan got desperate and 
on December 3 , 1971, launched 
a series of surprise attacks 
against Indian airfields. Next 
day, he declared war on India. 

Pakistan's Plans : Pakistan 
had been preparing for a show¬ 
down with India for a long time. 
From September 1971 onward, 

, Yahya Khan had started de¬ 
ploying his troops on India’s 
western borders to make good 
his threats of a total war against 
India.. He had tlvrec main aims 
in view, *viz., (/) to reduce the 
pressure on Pakistani forces in 
East Pakistan, (i7) to occupy 
sorne territory in Kashmir and 
Rajasthiin for u.se as a bargain¬ 
ing counter in negotiating a set¬ 
tlement in what had been East 
Pakistan, and last but not least, 
(m) to secure the intervention 
of big powers in the dispute 
through the Security Council. 

The Fighting: But all these 
designs were foiled by India’s 
lightning response to the air- 
attacks on December 3. Presi¬ 
dent Giri declared a state of 
emergency and all three arms 
of India’s defence, forces were 
directed to go into action against 
the enemy, both in the west and', 
in the east. 

In the west, the Indian 
Army, ably supported by the] 
country’s Air Force, fought a* 
holding action. It gave a very 
good account of itself and pre¬ 
vented Pakistan from making 
any sizeable dent in India’s de¬ 
fences. On the seas, the Indian 
Navy which had joined action > 
for the first time covered itself 
with glory and successfully 
blockaded all Pakistani ports 


bc.sidcs inflicting heavy damage 
on the Pakistan Navy. TTic 
most spectacular success achiev¬ 
ed by the Indian forces was, 
however, in the east where the 
whole of the Pakistan Army was 
completely routed m less than 
two weeks. Bangla Desh was 
liberated and nearly one lakh 
Pakistani troops were taken 
prisoner. 

Conclusion : The fighting 
came to a dose on December 17 
after a imilatcial oflTex of cease¬ 
fire made by India had been 
accepted by Pakistan. In the 
two w'eeks that it had lasted, 
India gained a spectacular vic¬ 
tory. Pakistan was cut to size, 
Bangladesh w'as liberated, and 
the power equation in South 
Asia had undergone a profound 
change. 

Strategy Behind India’s Vic¬ 
tory : According to competent 
military observers, India’s vic¬ 
tory was due in the main to 
close co-ordination among the 
three arms of its defence forces 
and superior strategy. 

On the western front, Pakis¬ 
tan kept doing its utmost to 
draw out the Indian Army so 
that India’s ability to send re- 
inforcenients to the cast, if that 
became necessary, was impaired. 
But India was on its guard 
against falling in the trap and 
the Indian forces confined them- 
.selvcs to .strong holding action. 
Even though the Pakistan Army 
had taken the initiative, it failed 
to gain any advantage at any 
stage. Ji attacked at places 
where the Indian troops lay 
waiting for if in strength. Dis¬ 
playing little imagination, it 
went on “banging its head 
against a wall”. According to 
an expert, the Pakistani generals 
had either become politicians 
or myopic The result was that 
they con.pleieiy failed to gain 
the break-through which they 
so badly needed. 

In its campaign in the east, 
the Indian Army was operating 


in a difficult riverine terrain 
where heavy armour could not 
be deployed witli success. lt» 
therefore, adopted unconven* 
tional tactics and by-passed the 
main roads and well-built de¬ 
fences erected by the Pakistan 
army. Instead, it attacked 
through dust-tracks, fields and 
rivers, using small tanks, jeeps, 
armoured personnel carriers etc. 
It split the Pakistani army into 
i.solated pockets w'hich did not 
know where to fall back as the 
routes behind them were already 
under attack. The complete 
mu.stcry of the .skies gained by 
the l.A.F. and the total naval 
blockade effected by the Indian 
Navy demoralised it still further 
and it was completely routed. 
The laying down of arms by 
nearly one lakh soldiers (more 
than one femrth of the total 
stiength of the Pakistan Army) 
was an incident which has few 
parallels in the history of wars. 

EXTERNAL 

RELATIONS 

Indo-Pak Saminit 

The Indo-Pak conflicr of 
1971 and its outcome had far- 
reaching efl'ect.s on Pakistan. 
The loss of their c o u n t r y ’ s 
eastern wmg came a.s a profound 
shock for the people of Pakis¬ 
tan who had been fed on stories 
of grand victories .scored by the 
Pakistani Army. The shock- 
waves produced when the bitter 
truth was revealed to them 
re.siiltcd in the downfall of 
Yahya Khan and brought Z.A. 
Bhutto, Pakistan’s young mait 
in a hurry, to power as President 
and Chief Martial Law Ad- 
Administrator of the country, 

Bhutto began well with 
efforts 10 divert the people’s at¬ 
tention from political issues to 
more pressing economic issues. 
As a concession to reality he 
even released Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman. He also spoke of a 
desire to live in peace with 
India. 
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India's Stand for Durable 
Peace : India had declared at 
the end of the war Uiat she 
would be prepared to allow lime 
to Pakistan to settle down after 
the traumatic experience it had 
undergone. However, she also 
made clear that (i) she was 
willing to have bilateral talks 
with Pakistan on the basis of a 
comprehensive plan providing 
for pertmmtit frontiers and a 
durable peace in tlie sub-conti¬ 
nent; (//) the issue of prisoners 
of war is a matter to be dis¬ 
cussed between Pakistan on the 


one side and India and Bangla¬ 
desh on the other as the Pak 
soldiers had surrendered to the 
joint command of the Indian 
Army and the Mukti Bahini: 
(in) on bilateral issues, no third 
party mediation, not excluding 
that by the U.N.O., would be 
acceptable to India. 

After waiting for some lime 
for Mr. Bhutto to take the ini¬ 
tiative in the matter of holding 
peace-talks with India, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi took the first 
step in that direefion when, on 



February 14, a letter was sent 
to the tl.N. Secretary General 
making the ofler that India was 
prepared to hold direct bilateral 
talks with Pakistan “at any 
time, at any level and without 
prc-condiiions.” Later Mrs. 
Gandhi wrote to Mr. Bhutto 
suggesting emissary level pre- 
summit talks which v/ere held 
in Miirree near Rawalpindi in 
the last week of April, 1972. 
The Indian deleg.-ition at the 
Murrcc talks was Jed by Mr. 
D.P. Dhar, Chairman of the 
Policy-Planniiig Committee in 
India’s Minisliy of External 
Affairs and the Pakistan team 
was headed by Mr. Ahmed, 
Secretary-General of Pakistan's 
Foreign Affairs MinisUy. The 
officials drew up an agenda for 
a summit level meeting which, 
according to a joint statement 
issued alter tlie talks was be 
held “towards the end'of May 
or the beginning of June.” The 
summit meeting, however, ac¬ 
tually got going on June 28, 
1972 when Mr. Bhutto arrived 
in Simla with an entourage of 
87 including Ministers, officials, 
newsmen, photographers c t c. 
The Indian team was also .simi¬ 
larly constituted 

The summit continued fot five 
days, following a (ortuouscour.se 
Progress was admittedly slow as 
both sides, particularly at the 
officials level, were reported to 
have been bargaining hard. It 
was, however, saved from failure 
with the signing of an agreement 
between President Bhutto and 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi on the night 
between July 2 and 3. 

In terms of the agreement, 
the two countries decided to, 
put an end to the conflict and 
confrontation which have so far 
b^evilled relations between 
tliem. After enunciating some, 
principles to be followed for' 
achieving that objective, the 
agreement also stipulated that, 
the initial steps would be (/)' 
withdrawal of Indian and Pakis- 
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(ani fditet (o thdr ^es of 
International border (it) in 
Jammu and Kashmir both sides 
to respect the line of actual con¬ 
trol resulting from the cease¬ 
fire of December 17, 1971, (Hi) 
withdrawals to be completed 
within a period of 30 days of 
the coming into force of tlie 
agreement. 

The coming into force of 
the agreement was made con¬ 
ditional upon its ratification by 
the Parliaments of both coun¬ 
tries. CFor text of agreement 
and other details, see Notes on 
Current National Affairs on 
pp. 4--8 in this issue). 


war, the jf^ni declaration saitb 
"Both Prime Ministers hope 
that these trials will bring the 
guilty persons to justice and 
also bring home to the world 
at large the enormity of the 
suftcring of the people of Bangla¬ 
desh.” The joint declaration 
also made spa'ial reference to 
the need “to keep the Indian 
Ocean area free of great power 
rivalries and military competi¬ 
tion” and also the two coun¬ 
tries’ opposition to the creation 
of land, air and naval bases in_^ 
the area and their determina-’ 
tion to “make llicarea a nuclear 
free zone. 


education, public healtli, ptcls, 
radio, television, cinema, sports 
etc.: (v//7) neither country shall 
enter into or participate in any 
military alliance directed against 
the other. likewise, each coun¬ 
try will abstain from any ag¬ 
gression against the other and 
prevent the use of its territcMry 
for any act which might inflit^ 
'military damage on the other; 
(ix) neither country will provide 
any as.sistance to any third coun¬ 
try engaged in armed conflict 
with the other party to the 
agreement. If one of the sig¬ 
natories is attacked or threaten¬ 
ed, the two countries will im¬ 
mediately enter into mutual 


»Iado-Bangladesh Friendship 

Treaty 

On March 19, 1972 the 
Prime, Ministers of India and 
Bangladesh signed ’n Dacca a 
25-year “Treaty of Friendship, 
Co-operation and Peace”. Si¬ 
multaneously, they signed a 
joint declaration dealing with 
the issue of Pakistani prisoners 
of war. 

Briefly, tlic Treaty provides 
fh.jt (i) The two countries will 
remain in clo.se touch on all 
matters of common interest, 
and regular consultations will 
be Iield between them at least 
once every six months. 07) 
They will appoint a Joint Rivers 
Commission for flood control 
and development of river basins, 
hydro-electric power and irri¬ 
gation facilities (such a Com¬ 
mission has since been appoint¬ 
ed). (Hi) They will also co¬ 
operate in the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy, technological 
and scientific research etc. (/v) 
India w'ill support the admis¬ 
sion of Bangladesh to the 
U.N.O. (r) when either country 
is attacked or threatened with 
an attack, both will enter into 
consultations to take appro¬ 
priate and effective measures 
to eliminate the threat. 

Referring to the proposed 
trial of Paldstani prisoners of 


ludo-Sovict Friendship Treaty 

India and the Soviet Union 
signed in New Delhi on August 
9, 1971, a treaty of peace, 
friend.ship and co-operation for 
twenty years. 

In brief, the treaty provides 
(0 that both countries will con¬ 
tinue to develop friendly rela¬ 
tions as equals on the basis of 
respect for each other’s inde¬ 
pendence, sovereignty and terri¬ 
torial integrity; (ii) that they 
will continue efforts to streng¬ 
then peace in Asia and the 
world, to hah the arms race and 
to achieve general and com¬ 
plete disarmament; (Hi) that 
both condemn colonialism and 
racialism and reafTirm their de¬ 
termination to root out the evil; 
f/r) that U.S.S.R. respects 
India’s policy of non-alignment 
as conslitiiting an important 
factor in the maintenance of 
world peace; (r) that the two 
countries will be constantly in 
touch on major international 
problems; (lij that they will 
take steps to increase co-opera¬ 
tion in the economic, scientific 
and technological fields and also 
expand trade, transport and 
communications between them 
on the basis of ‘most-favoured 
nation’ treatment foreacJi other; 

( vii) that they will promote fur¬ 
ther development of bilateral 
ties in science, art, literature. 


consultations to evolve effec¬ 
tive measures to counter such 
attack or threat; fx) neither 
country will enter into any 
obligations which might cause 
military damage to the other. 

The treafv came into force 
on August 18, 1971 with the 
exchange of instruments of rati¬ 
fication in Moscow. 


India and the IJ.S.A. 

On July 4, 1972 fas the 
U.S.A. was celebrating the 196th 
annivcrstirv of its independence), 
Mr. John B. Connally, a special 
emissary of President Nixon 
landed in New Delhi for talks 
with Indian statesmen. It vas 
presumed that he had been sent 
by President Nixon to follow 
up something he had said in 
his annual foreign policy mes¬ 
sage to the U.S. Congrcss#pn 
February 9. 1972.’ Mr. Nixon 
had said. “We are prepared'bow 
for a serious dialogue y-ith India 
on the future of mir relations. 
Such a dialogue will depend, 
not on nnv identity of policies, 
but on r< spect for each other’s 
views and concerns. This 
should go both ways.” 

Mr. Nixon had obviously 
felt constrained to make these 
observations in view of the 
serious deterioration in Tndo- 
U.S. relations as a result of the 
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attitude adopted by the White 
House to wards the. explosive 
sitiialion which had been 
developing in ihe sub-continent 
duiiiig 1971. The U.S.A. did 
nothing to pressurise the iniii- 
tary junta in Islamabad to stop 
the massacre of the people of 
Bangladesh. On the other 
hand, it encouraged Yahya 
K|ian by clandestinely main¬ 
taining supplies of lethal wea¬ 
pons to the discredited regime. 
When war actually broke out. 
President Nixon and his advisers 
openly began to display a “tilt” 
towards Pakistan. Even though 
it was Pakistan which had at¬ 
tacked India, Mr. Nixon ordered 
stoppage of all military and 
economic aid to India. When 
the situation slipped out of the 
hands of Pakistan in the cast, 
he ordered the despatch of ele¬ 
ments of the U.S.A.’s seventh 
fleet, including the n u c 1 e a r- 
powered aircraft carrier U.S.N. 
Enterprise, into the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal in order to browbeat India. 

Subsequently even jiftcr Mr. 
Nixon had indicated that he 
was having second thoughts on 
the subject, he and members of 
h i s Administration went on 
reiterating and defending the 
stand which Washington had 
adopted in 1971. 

Tt was, however, felt in New 
Delhi that no “serious dialogue” 
with Washington was possible 
unless the U.S.A. was prepared 
to finally abandon its policy of 
rearming Pakistan as a counter¬ 
weight to Tndia, a policy which 
Washington had been following 
since the times of John Foster 
Dulles. The pitch was further 
queered by references to Jammu 
& Kashmir inserted in the com¬ 
munique i.s.sucd in Peking at the 
conclusion of Mr. Nixon’s visit 
to China and his talks with the 
Chinese leaders. Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi described that as 
‘blatant and uncalled for inter¬ 
ference’ in India’s internal 
affairs. 

The U.S.A, on its part has 


been finding the friendship treaty 
concluded between India and the 
Soviet Union a bitter pill to 
swallow. It has been 
sore with India because, in its opi¬ 
nion, whereas the U.S. had been 
the biggest contributor to India's 
development efforts through aid, 
India had never supported it in 
any international dispute. On 
the other hand, New Delhi had 
always leaned towards the Soviet 
Union, and had forfeited its 
claim to being non-aligned by 
entering into a 20-ycar friendship 
and security trealy with the 
latter. New Delhi countered 
the arguments by asserting that 
it never accepted aid as a license 
to the other party to exert 
political pressure and tliat it 
did not lie in the mouth of the 
U.S.A. - itself the .sponsor and 
initiator of a number of regional 
defence pacts like NATO, 
SEATO, CENTO etc. to blame 
India for having forsaken non- 
alignment, particularly when it 
had not done so. The friend¬ 
ship treaty between India and 
the Soviet Union is neither a 
defence pact, nor is it directed 
against any third country. 


India and North Vietnam 

On January 7, 1972, it was 
announced in New Delhi and 
Hanoi that India and North 
Vietnam had decided to raise 
their diplomatic representation 
in each other’s capital to embas¬ 
sy level and that the change had 
come into effect from the same 
day. 

The upgrading of diploma¬ 
tic relations between India and 
North Vietnam came in the 
wake of the American bombing 
of North Vietnam ordered by 
Nixon. Soon after the an¬ 
nouncement had been made, it 
was learnt that the U.S. Ambas- 
s a d o r in New Delhi, Mr. 
Kenneth Keating, had been 
‘ordered’ to deliver to India’s 
External Affairs Ministry a note 
expressing “American dis¬ 


pleasure** at what India had 

done. Mr. Keating conveyed 
the protest to th.c proper quar¬ 
ters, but was told that India’s 
policy in upgrading its mission 
in Hanoi to embassy level was 
in support of peace and against 
acts of war. Ihe protest was • 
firmly rejected as “another exer¬ 
cise by the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion and its officials to bcliave as 
if Wasliinglon was some kind of 
over-lord in this part of the 
world”. 

Reacting to the decision 
arrived at in New Delhi and 
Hanoi, die pupj^et government 
of South Vietnam declared that 
it was an act partial to the 
North and not iu keeping with 
India’s status as Chairman of*, 
the International Conirol Com¬ 
mission. it announced that it 
would not allow the l«dian 
members of the Inlernillional 
Control Commission to enter 
Soudi Vietnam. 


India and West Germany ; 

Nuclear Cuilaboration 

On October 5, 1971 India 
and West Germany entered into 
a five-year agreement providing 
for collaboration between the 
two countries in developing 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

According to authoritative 
assessment, Indian scientists 
would stand to gain a lot from 
the research carried on by West 
Germany on uranium enrich¬ 
ment technology. The Federal 
Republic of West Germany ha^ 
made giant strides in nuclear 
technology in just one decade. 
India is keenly interested in the 
safeguards system being built 
by West German scientists. 

According to the agreement. 
West,, Germany will also assist 
India in developing her space 
programme and West German 
scientists would benefit from 
the experience gained by Indian , 
nuclear scientists in several spe¬ 
cialised fields. 

The Competition Master 
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Althougli West Germany 
has already developed a centri¬ 
fugal plant for cjvichment of 
unranium, it cannot make 
available the know-how to Jjidia 
because the plant is being built 
jointly by a British. Dutch and 
♦German consortium iinci the 
other countries arc not in favour 
of revealing “classified” tech¬ 
niques. India is, however, going 
ahead with its own plans to 
build a laboratory proto-type 
of a centrifugal plant. 'Ibis 
will enable the Atomic Energy 
Commission to design a bigger 
plant to produce enriched ura¬ 
nium for the nuclear power 
station.', in the country. 

ECONOMY & TRADE 

Britain, India & E.C.M. 

Britain is scheduled to enter 
the Euro'pean Conimor Market 
on January 1, l‘J73. This is 
going to have a profound impact 
on India as far as her trade with 
Bjitain is concerned, Britain 
has all liirough been an im¬ 
portant export market for India. 
Even now it happens to be the 
best customer for India. In 
1^69-70 India's exports to Bri¬ 
tain were valued at Rs. 165 
crores (i.e., nearly 15 percent of 
her total exports). Nearly 80 
percent of this trade benetited 
f r o m Commonwealth pre¬ 
ferences. As Britain enters the 
Common Market, these pre¬ 
ferences will no longer be availa¬ 
ble to India, and she will have 
to compete with other countries 
fof retaining her foothold in 

E.C.M. Jhe preferential 
treatment India has been getting 
would thereafter be available to 
the E.C.M. countries as far as 
the British market is concerned. 
But taking a long-term view, 
we can hope that in course of 
,time, the enlarged Common 
Market will provide a bigger 
Outlet for India's exports. Dur- 
log the past several yciirs, India 
has considerably diversified her 
export trade so that instead of 
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odferjng only traditional items 
like tea, jute, cotton, textiles, 
and other primary products, she 
is now established as an ex¬ 
porter of engineering and chemi- 
goods the demand for which 
is expanding all over the world. 
For her traditional exports, 
India has already got alterna¬ 
tive markets in the East Euro¬ 
pean countries and the Soviet 
Union. Britain will become a 
member of the ECM from Janu¬ 
ary I, 1973. India is using the 
intervening period to strengthen 
her trade contacts with the other 
Common Market countries. 
She has already applied for 
As.sociatc Membership of the 
Common Market. 


Indo-Nepal Trade Agreement 

A 10-year trade and transit 
agreement signed between Nepal 
and India in I960 had expired 
on October 31, 1970, Subsequent¬ 
ly, diU'erenccs over the export ('r 
re-export to India of goodsmanu- 
factiircd in Nepal fr mi foreign 
raw nulcrials or imported from 
third coiintiifs held up the 
signing of a new agreement. 
The din'erenecs were, however, 
finally overcome on August 13, 
1971, when India’s F o r e i g n 
Trade Minister Mr. L.N. Mislira 
and Nepalese Commerce Minis¬ 
ter Mr. Navraj Subedi signed in 
Kathmandu a new 5-year treaty. 

The agreement provides (/) 
that the two countries would 
give ‘most favoured nation' treat¬ 
ment to each other’s products 
(//) that Nepalese manufactures 
made from Nepalese or Indian 
materials would have access to 
the entire Indian market with¬ 
out any quantitative restriction 
and would be exempt from cus¬ 
toms duty; (Hi) that tJie excise 
duty concessions available to 
small-scale units in India would 
also be available to products of 
small units in Nepal; (iv) that 
manufactured articles conlain- 
i n g third-country materials 
would receive favourable treat- 
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inent it' at least 50 percent of 
their value was accounted for 
by Nepalese materials and 
labour; (r) that Nepal would be 
free to impose import duties on 
Indian products on a ‘most¬ 
favoured-nation’ basis; (vi) that 
each country ‘would prohibit 
the re-export of the other coun¬ 
try’s products, and products 
made mainly from the other 
country's raw materials; (ri) that 
each country would prohibit 
re-export to the other of goods 
imported from third countries 
or containing material fr(>m 
(Jiird countries in excess of 50 
per cent of their value; (vHi) 
that goods might he transported 
between Calcutta and Nepal 
both by rail and road. The 
agreement might he extended 
for another live years by mutual 
consent with such modifications 
as might be agreed upon. 

ludo-Bangladc.sli Trade Pact 

Mr. L.N Mi.shra, India’s 
Minister of J orcign Trade and 
Mr. M. R. Siddiqui, the Bangla¬ 
desh Minister of Trade and 
Commerce signed in New Delhi 
on March 28, 1972 a one-year 
Indo-Bangludesh trade agree¬ 
ment on behalf of their res¬ 
pective countries. 

The agreement proxidcs few 
a three-tier trade sjslcm bet¬ 
ween the two eoiimrics. Ac¬ 
cording to it, trade between the 
two countries will be organised 
in the following three categories: 

(/) Border Trade : More or 
less free border trade in peri¬ 
shable commodities and articles 
of daily use, within a 16 km. 
bell adjacent to the international 
border. 

(//) Goods of Special la- 
tcresf : In this category Bangla¬ 
desh was to export to India: 
fish (later this item became the 
subject t'f a controversy in 
Bangladesh and India stopped 
importing fish), raw jute, news¬ 
print, priming and writing paper. 
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luriiaco oil, naphUia, hides and 
skins, sjik, cotton and liand- 
Jooin products. Ayurvedic and 
Unani medicines, books, perio¬ 
dicals, (ilms etc. India in its 
turn was to export to Bangla¬ 
desh lobbaco, cement, coal, 
asphalt, buiMiiig and railway 
material, boriks and periodicals, 
medicines and chcmical.s, spiccs, 
baby food, machinery spares 
and iilms. 

(Hi) Excess Trade : Imports 
and exports in excess of Rs. 25 
crores by cither country were 
to be on payment of free foreign 
exchange. 

Commenting on the agree¬ 
ment, Mr. M.R. Siddiqiii, the 
Bangladesh Minister of'Trade 
and Commerce said that it 
could lead to an overall trade 
turn-over worth Rs. 100 crores 
in the financial year 1972-73. 
He e.xpressed the view that the 
agreement would not only sti¬ 
mulate industry in West Bengal, 
but also have a similar impact 
on the economy of Bangla¬ 
desh. Mr. Siddiqui said that 
it was the aim of both the 
countries to move towards a 
customs union or abolition of 
tariff barriers. 

The Question of Foreign Aid 

At its meeting held in June 
1971, the Aid-lndia Consor¬ 
tium had worked out India’s 
requirements of foreign aid for 
1971-72 at 1150 million dollars 
including debt relief of nearly 
100 million dolUus. Lip to 
the first week of February 1972, 
India had signed with the mem¬ 
bers of the Consortium agree¬ 
ments providing for a total aid 
of 855 million dollars. Among 
these countries Britain topped 
the list with a contribution of 
102 million dollars, the U.S.A. 
came second with a little less 
than 65 million dollars. Much 
of the latter amount was how¬ 
ever, ndl available as the U.S.A. 
had suspended economic aid to 
India following the outbreak 
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of the Indo-Pak war in Decem¬ 
ber 1971. This left a gap of 
350 million dollars in the foreign 
aid promised and actually 
available to India in 1971-72. 

As a matter of fact, a con¬ 
siderable part of the foreign 
aid that India has been receiv¬ 
ing, is being utilized towards 
repayment of debts, in 1971-72 
such repayments were expected 
to total up to Rs. 458 crores. 

On February 10, India asked 
the World Bank to make a 
special study of her debt liabi¬ 
lities amounting to Rs. 8011’51 
crores and to allow a further 
rc-schediilmg of repayments. 
On April 11, 1972 the World 
Bank recommended doubling 
the level of debt relief allowed 
to India i.c.. from 100 million 
dollars per year to 200 million 
dollars per year. The World 
Bunk also recommended that 
the u.siial practice of making 
annual commitments of funds 
for India’s development plans 
should be given up in favour 
of consolidated pledges for the 
last two years of the country’s 
fourth plan. The level of aid 
recommended for 1972-73 and 
1973-74 was 1950 million dol¬ 
lars. This did not take into 
account any U.S. commitment 
on fresh aid. 

At its meeting Jield in Paris 
in June. 1972, the Aid-lndia 
Consortium agreed to India 
being provided during 1972-73 
with a total of 1250 million 
dollars aid—550 million dollars 
of project aid and 700 million 
dollars of non-project aid. 

No agreement could, how¬ 
ever, be reached on the quan¬ 
tum of debt relief to be al¬ 
lowed. The World Bank had 
suggested increasing the level 
of debt relief from 100 mil¬ 
lion dollars to 200 million dol¬ 
lars. A World Bank represen¬ 
tative, Mr. H.C. Coombs, had 
in fact toured the Consortium 
members’ capitals and found a 
general sentiment in favour of 


gTanting tndia 260 miliion dol¬ 
lars in debt relief (postpone¬ 
ment of interest and principal 
due on past loans). But at the 
last minute the U.S.A. threw 
a spiumer into the works. It 
first jet the other 11 Consor¬ 
tium nations reach a consensus , 
that tlie'y would go along with 
the World Bank recommenda¬ 
tion, but then bluntly inter¬ 
jected that it would not con¬ 
sider any amount over 100 
million dollars a year in debt 
relief to India. The U.S.A. 
also refused to say what it 
would contribute to the total 
aid pledged by the Consortium 
to India. 


PARLIAMENT 

Amendments of (lie Constitution 

During the months under 
review, the Parliament approv¬ 
ed the following amendments 
to the Constitution. Accord¬ 
ing to a section of expert 
opinion, some ol these amend¬ 
ments are so far-reaching that 
they can be said to have altered 
to a great extent the basic 
character of India’s Conslitu-> 
tion :— 

Constitution (24fh Amend¬ 
ment) Act : was passed by 
Parliament in August, 1971, 
According to it (/) “notwith¬ 
standing anything contained in 
the Constitution, the Parlia¬ 
ment may, in the exercise of 
its constituent power, amend 
by way of addition, variation orj 
repeal any part of the Consti-\ 
tution”; and (/7) that “the Pre¬ 
sident must give his assent 
to a Constitution Amendment 
Bill if it has been passed by 
both the Houses’’ and (///) that 
Article 13 (which provides that 
tffe State shall not make any 
law which takes away or ab¬ 
ridges fundamental rights) 
shall have no application to 
laws passed under the 24tb 
Amendment. 

Th€ CmpetMm Uogttf 



(?onstitatfbii (iSth Aroeiid* 
meat) Act : was passed by the 
Parliament in December 1971. 
It is aimed at ensuring that the 
Fundamental Rights, particular¬ 
ly property rights, do not stand 
in the way of the implementa¬ 
tion of Directive Principles of 
State Policy as embodied in 
the Constitution of India, The 
amendment bars the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Courts over the acquisi¬ 
tion laws either in regjird to the 
amount paid for acquisition of 
property or on the ground that 
any such law violates Article 
19(l)(f)—fundamental righls. 
The rights of minority edtica- 
tional institutions guaranteed 
under Article 30, however, re¬ 
main protected. The Amend¬ 
ment also inserts in the Consti¬ 
tution a new clause - 31C, to 
provide that any legislation pas¬ 
sed in pursuance of the dircc- 
tive4)rinciplcs—Article 39B and 
C (which concersi the owner¬ 
ship and control of material 


rtsoiirtJda And cbA^enfrfltlon of 
wealth and means of produc¬ 
tion) shall not be challetiged 
in a Court on the ground that 
if lakes away or abridges any 
of the rights contained in Arti¬ 
cles 14, 19 or 31. 

Constitution (26lh Amend¬ 
ment) Act : This too was pas¬ 
sed by the Parliament in De¬ 
cember 1971. it has three main 
clauses. The first one deletes 
Articles 291 and 362 of the 
Constitution, which piolcctcd 
the rights of cx-rulers of former 
Indian States to Privy purses 
and other privileges. Tlie se¬ 
cond clause m.scrls in the Con¬ 
stitution a new Arlicle 363(A) 
which deprives the rulers and 
their successors of Presiden¬ 
tial recognition. It also ex¬ 
tinguishes the lights, liabihiies 
and obligations of the Govern¬ 
ment towards them. The third 
clause amends Article 366 of 
the Constitution redefining the 


tebm as a 
was recognised by tJjc President 
as the ruler of an India]] State 
before the commencement of 
the amended Constitution. 

Constitution (27th Amend¬ 
ment) Act ; includes the ncwly- 
crcaicd Union Territory of 
Mizoram under Article 239A 
of the Constitution to provide 
for a Legislature and a Council 
of Ministers for the Territory. 
The Act also incorporates in 
the Constitution a new Arlicle, 
Art. 239B, empowering the Ad¬ 
ministrator of a Union Terri¬ 
tory to promulgate Ordinances 
when (he legislature is not in 
session. It also amends Article 
240 so that the President can 
exercise his powers to make 
regulations for what was till 
tcccntly known as NCFA, even 
after it has become the Union 
Teriilory of Arunaclial Pradesh. 

Constitution (28th Amend¬ 
ment) Act : ft seeks to delete 
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Article 314 and Insert a new 
Article 312-A giving Parlia¬ 
ment powers to vary or revoke 
by law llic eonciitions iif service 
of Oflicers bclongijig to the 
Indian Civil Set vice- the pre¬ 
decessor of the Indian Ad- 
minisiraii\c Service. 

Constitution (29tli Amend¬ 
ment) Act : It pim'idca for the 
inclusion of the Kerala Land 
Reforms (Amendment) Acts cd' 
1969 and 1971 in tlie ^inlh 
Schedule of the Constimtion 
of India, and thereby validates 
the Acts wliich luid been struck 
down in parts by the Supreme 
Court and the Kerala High 
Court. 

Constitution (30tli Amend¬ 
ment) Bill : It was introduced 
in the Lok Sabha on May 24, 
1972. It implements the Law 
Commission's roc o m mend a- 
tion according lo which iheie 
should be no valuation test 
prescribed lor declaring a case 
fit for appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The bill seeks to amend 
Article 133 of the Constitution 
which laid ilown that if the 
value of a siul exceeded twcjity 
thousand rupees, there was an 
almost unrestricted right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court 
from any judgement, decree or 
final order in a civil proceeding 
of a High Court, 


PLANNING 

Annual Plan 1972-73 

In the plan for 1972-73 the 
total outlay for the year has 
been put at Rs. 3,973 crores or 
.25.8 percent higher than what 
it had been in 1971-72. Out of 
this Rs. 3,418 crores or nearly 
86 percent is to he raised from 
domestic resources, Rs. 380 
crores or less tlian 10 percent 
is to be in the form of external 
assistance, and Rs. 175 crores 
or nearly four percent is to be 
the extent of deficit financing. 

The plan places greater re¬ 
liance on domestic resources 
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as compared to the Iasi annual 
plan (for 1971-72) and fays spe¬ 
cial emphasis on increased pro¬ 
duction of essential industrial 
raw materials like steel and cot¬ 
ton substantial quantities of 
which had to be imported m 

1971- 72. It also includes a 
provision of Rs. 125 crores for 
special welfare .schemes relat¬ 
ing to tJ)c educated unemployed, 
expansion of elementary edu¬ 
cation, slum improvement, and 
integrated rural development 
schemes. 

The main objective to be 
achieved by tJtc annual plan for 

1972- 73 is. according to ofiicial 
sources, to give a cononrc 
shape and eonteut to the pro¬ 
gramme of self-reliance. 

STATES 

Reorgaiiiralion of the North- 
Last : At a scries of functions 
held in T r i p n r a, Manipur, 
Mcghalava and ArunacJial ITa- 
dcsh on January 20 and Janu¬ 
ary 21, 1962, Prime Mimstcr 
Indira Gandhi formally pro¬ 
claimed a new political organi- 
yaiion of the far eastern region 
in terms of the North tasleni 
Areas (Reorganization) Act pas¬ 
sed by the 1971 winter session 
of Parliament. The Act created 
live States and two Union Terri¬ 
tories in the North i'astcrn 
region of the country. The live 
now states arc: .Assam, Megha¬ 
laya, Tripura, Manipur and 
Nagaland. 1 he two new Union 
Territories arc Arunachal Pra¬ 
desh (known as NEFA earlier) 
and Mizoram (previously known 
as the Mizo Hills district). 
(Thus India now has 21 states 
and 9 Union Territories). 

This reorganization of states 
has been clTected to allow the 
people of the various ethnic and 
linguistic regions in the area 
to take a hand in shaping their 
destinies as they like without 
domination by others and se¬ 
condly, to rid them of the 
feeling that they arc being ex¬ 
ploited. 


the scheme of reorgahl^S- 
tion includes the setting up of 
a North Eastern Council to 
enable the States and Union 
Territories to bring up their 
special problems and discuss 
collective development, parti¬ 
cularly in the spheres of cem- 
mimicatjons, transport, power 
generation* and industry. To 
carry out development schemes 
in these spheics, the Centre 
would make linanccs available 
to the Council. 

The new units have certain 
links. I'or instance Ass a m, 
Mcgha!a>a, Manipur, Tripura 
and Nagaland have a common 
Gmernor and these five States 
and the two new Union Terri¬ 
tories have a common High 
Court. 

COMMISSIONS & 
COMMITTEES 

Bureau of Public Enterprises: 

had been started in April 1965 
as a small co-ordinating unit 
in the Finance Ministry. Since 
then it has expandetl into a 
“consultancy” organization with 
five technical divisions each 
under a Director. Mr. A.N. 
Bannerfce is the D i i e c t o r 
General. 

The specific fiinction.s with 
which it was entrusted were (/) 
to act as a central point of re¬ 
ference and consultation and to 
deal with matters of general in¬ 
terest (//') to explore ways of 
economy in capital cost of pro¬ 
jects {Hi) to devise steps for im¬ 
proving productivity and pro¬ 
fitability (/r) to Undertake ap¬ 
praisal and evolution of selected 
areas in the performance of 
public enterprises (i) to prepare 
an annual report on public 
undertakings for presentation 
to Parliament. Subsequently, 
the ARC recommended that the 
Bureau should also undertake 
(a) to assist ministries in scruti¬ 
nising feasibility studies and 
project reports, (b) help minis¬ 
tries in controlling expenditure 
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Ofi residential and adniiaistra< 
tive buildings, (c) act as a data 
bank and a clearing house of 
information of common interest, 
(d) act as a talcJil-spottuig 
agency and maintain panels of 
suitable persons for appoint¬ 
ment in top posts and middle 
level posts in public enterprises. 

Delhi Road Transport Cor¬ 
poration : In the lirst week of 
November, 1971, the President 
issued an ordiname dissolving 
the Delhi Transporting Undci- 
taking ami entrusting its func¬ 
tions to the Delhi Road Trans¬ 
port Corporation. The Union 
Government issued on Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1971, a noti/icaiion nani- 
ing the members of the Corpora¬ 
tion. The I.i. Governor of Delhi 
is tJie Chairman of the Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Rirwt Taxes Fnquiry Com¬ 
mittee Report : The report of 
the Direct Taxes Enquny Com¬ 
mittee headed by Mr. K.N. 
Wanehoo, former Chief Justice 
of India was presented to Par¬ 
liament on March 20, 1972. 
The Committee held in its 
report that the first and foremost 
reason for tax eva.sion in India 
is the prevalence of high tax 
rates. Among the important 
measures recommended by the 
Committee for adoption by the 
Government of India were (i) 
reduction of the ma.xinuim mar¬ 
ginal rale of income-tax includ¬ 
ing surcharge from the prevail¬ 
ing 97*75 percent to 75 per cent; 
(//') an enquiry into the useful¬ 
ness or otherwise of all existing 
controls, licensing and permit 
systems; (hi) a uniform tax on 
agricultural incomes—the tax 
to be at par with the tax on other 
incomes; (iv) replacement of 
existing sales tax by additional 
excise duty; fv) allotment of a 
permanent account number to 
each tax-payer for use in transac¬ 
tions involving amounts above 
Rs. 5,000; (\i) A family consist¬ 
ing of husband, wife and minor 
children must not be treated as 
a unit for assessment; (w7) The 
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bask exemption limit for estate 
duty should be raised from 
Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 2 lakhs etc. 

Electronics Commission : is 
a Commission appointed by the 
Government of India under the 
Chairmanship of Prof. M.G.K. 
Mcnon (aUo Chairman of 
India’s Space Rcsciucli Organi¬ 
zation) to promote and help 
India’s electronics indii.stry to 
develop along the right lines. 
The Commission makes sure 
that industrial houses capable of 
making iaige investments arc 
not allowccl to take up tasks 
which can be handled by young 
entrepreneurs, and that pro¬ 
duction load in the elec ironies 
industry is distributed according 
to capacity. 

Internationa) Airports Autho¬ 
rity of India : is an autono¬ 
mous and statutory body for¬ 
mally constituted on rebniaiy 
1, 1972 to takeover the manage¬ 
ment of the four internalional 
air-ports at Delhi, Calcutta, 
Bombay and M a d r a s. 'I’h« 
ownership and management of 
these aiiports is to be iransknied 
from the Deparlmenl of Cnil 
Aviation to the I.A.A.I. ’Ihe 
authority will be responsible 
for the future development of 
these airports and also develop 
know-how for planning, design¬ 
ing and building airport termi¬ 
nals chsewhere in India. The 
Chairman of the Authority is 
Mr. B. Israni, formerly Assistant 
Geneial Manager of Indian 
Airlines. 

Irrigation Commission : had 
been set up by the Government 
of India in April, 1969 to review 
development of irrigati('n and 
to suggest the lines on which the 
future development of irriga¬ 
tion slioidd proceed. The Com¬ 
mission was headed by Mr. A.P. 
Jain. It submitted its report to 
the Central Government on 
April 4, 1972. 

Law Conimiisision : The 
Law Commission was constitut¬ 
ed in September 1971 and its 


functions were consideribly eitt* 
larged. The outgoing Commus- 
sion JieadeH by Mr. K.V.K. 
Siindaiam had’ submitted 44 
repoits, some r>f which have al¬ 
ready been implemented. One 
of these related to revision of 
the I.P.C. (Indian Penal Code) 
to make it adequate for dealing 
with all sorts of treasonable 
activities. It had also been 
asked to review the existing pro¬ 
cedure for a p p c a I s to the 
Supicmc C’oiirt. 

The Commission is now 
headed by Mr. P.B. Gajendra- 
gadkar, former Chief Justice of 
India. The reconstituted Con>- 
mission will review the working 
of the Constitution and suggest 
amendments ncccs.saiy for more 
effective implcmcntaljon of the 
Directive Principles of State 
Polity. It will also consider 
the advisability or need for 
fresh legislation to make the 
Directive Prj!ici|)Ie.s more effec¬ 
tive. 

Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion : oflicially came into being 
on August 5, 1979. On that 
date Mr. Justice Alagiriswamy 
was swoin in by ihc President 
as Chaii man of the Commission. 
The Commis.sion has its head¬ 
quarters in Delhi. (Ji was set 
up in accordance with the 
Monopoliccs a n d Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act vvliich had 
been passed towards the end of 
1969 . The Act came into force 
cm June 1, 1970.) 

The Commission was ap¬ 
pointed to prevent (/) Concen¬ 
tration of ceononu’e power by 
big undertakings (//) Mono- 
polisiie trade practices which 
result in unreasonably high 
prices, and {hi) restrictive trade 
practices which prevent or rcs- 
t ri 1 1 competition. According 
to the Act. every Company with 
assets of over Rs. 20 crorcs 
must gel registered under the Act. 

National Building Construc¬ 
tion Corporation : is a public 
undertaking under the Depart- 
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ment of Works, Housing tnd 
Urban Development. Mr. 
RasikJal Parikh is the Chairman 
of the Corporation’s Board of 
Directors. 

National Labour Organiza- 

tion ; is a new Central Labour 
Organization founded in Ah- 
medabad on Janiiiiry 23, 1972, 
by nearly 140 trade-unions from 
all over the state. All of these 
trade Unions earlier di.s.sociatcd 
themselves from the FNTUC. 
A former Chairman of the Guja¬ 
rat branch of the INTUC, Mr. 
Yasin KJian Pathan was elceted 
President of NLO. The head¬ 
quarters of the Organization 
would bo in Ahmcdabad and 
its members will limit their 
activities for the present to 
Gujarat slate pnly. 

Philatelic Society of India : 

had been formed in 1897 by a 
few stamp-collecting enthusiasts. 
It celebrated its platinum jubi¬ 
lee in March 1972. At present 
the society is presided over by 
Mr. R.F. Shroff. The Society 
enjoys the patronage of the 
President of India. 

Public Accounts Committee : 
The Public Accounts Committee 
of India’s Parliament had been 
first set up in 1921 in the wake 
of the Montaguc-Chelmsford 
reforms. Before the Constitu¬ 
tion of India was promulgated 
in 1950, it used to be an adjunct 
of the Finance Ministry. After 
January 26, 1950, it became a 
Parliamentary? Committee under 
the control of the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha. The Committee 
maintains a watch to see that the 
moneys voted by Parliament are 
used by the executive for the 
purposes for which they arc 
sanctioned and are spent judi¬ 
ciously. The Committee was 
reconstituted by Speaker Gurdial 
singh Dhillon in .Tunc 1971. It 
has 15 members from the Lok 
sabha and 7 from the Rajya 
Sabha. It is presided over by 
Mr. Era Sezhiyan (DMK). It 
celebrated its golden jubilee on 
December 3, 1971, 
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PnMfc Sector Action Con* 
mittec: The Government of 

India has appointed this Com¬ 
mittee to suggest measures to 
improve the working of public 
sector enterprises. The Com¬ 
mittee is headed by Mr. M.S. 
Pathak. member of the Planning 
Commission. It has already 
started work and has visited 
several public sector plants. 
It is expected to complete its 
examination of most of the 
public undertakings by June 
1973. 

Science and Tczhnology, 
National Committee on : The 
Government of India appointed 
in October 1971 a National 
Committee on Science and Tech¬ 
nology (NCST) under the De¬ 
partment of Science and Tech¬ 
nology in the Ministry of Plan¬ 
ning. The new body will ad¬ 
vise the Government and the 
Planning Commission about he 
priorities in research and deve¬ 
lopment, particularly for the 
purpose of utilising the re¬ 
sources of tJie country. It will 
also work out how science and 
technology can help in promot¬ 
ing the administration's socio¬ 
economic goals. The Committee 
will have a scientist as a full 
time Chairman. It will have a 
three-year term. 

Space Commission : It was 
reported on June 2, 1972 that 
the Government of India had 
decided to set up a Space Com¬ 
mission “to promote rapid 
development of activities con¬ 
nected with space science, space 
technology and space applica¬ 
tion.” It will advise the govern¬ 
ment on policies on outer space, 
and implement those policies. 
It is being set up on the model 
of the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion and the Electronics Com¬ 
mission, and will report directly 
to the Prime Minister, Prof. S. 
Dhavan, Director of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore 
has been selected to head the 
Commission, and to be Secre¬ 
tary in the Space Department. 


Re will, however, continae M 
Director of the l.I.8c., Banga* 
lore. The Commission will 
consist of not less than four and 
not more than seven members. 
It will have its headquarters 
in Bangalore. 

m 

Tourist Commission : The 
United Nation Development 
Programme Mission on Tourism 
in India has suggested the ap¬ 
pointment of an Indian Tourist 
Commission which .should 
absorb the present Indian Tou¬ 
rism Development Corporation 
and the Department of Tourism. 
The Mission has submitted a 
report to UNDP as also to the 
Government of India. Accord¬ 
ing to the report, “the organiza¬ 
tional structure of tourism in 
the country should combine the 
flexibility of a commercial or¬ 
ganization with the legal autho¬ 
rity of the Government for 
rcaulating the tourist industry.” 
The report also revealed that 
India’s earnings from tourism 
in 1970, had been Rs. 81 crores, 
and these could go upto Rs. 150 
crores by 1978, by when the 
number of tourists visiting India 
should have gone up to 800,000 
per year. 

Trade Development Autho¬ 
rity : is a new government or¬ 
ganization created in 1971 to 
help in the promotion of India’s 
foreign trade. It was formally 
inaugurated on February 18, 
1971 when Mr L. N. Mishra, 
Minister of Foreign Trade, an¬ 
nounced that the T.D.A. would 
be given more rcspon.sibilitieS' 
so that it can serve the export 
trade better. In its initial phase 
of operation, the T.D.A.’s acti¬ 
vities will be confined to. helping 
exports of electronic equip- 
ment and components, sewing 
machines and components, bi¬ 
cycle components, automobile 
ancillaries, industrial fasteners, 
stainless steel cutlery, thermo¬ 
plastic goods, canned fruit and 
juices and selected handicrafts.' 
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INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

The Peking Suiumii 

In the second week of Jui> 
1971, Dr. Henry K i s s i n ger. 
President Nixon’s National Se¬ 
curity Adviser, paid a secret 
visit to Peking to prepare the 
way.for the first visit of a L/.S. 
President to Chin.’i, Immediate¬ 
ly afterwards Mr. Nixon an¬ 
nounced that he would be 
visiting Peking before May 1972. 
That was the first concrete move 
towards normalising relations 
between the two antagonists 
who liarl not been on speaking 
terms with each other since 
1949. 

Mr. Nixon landed in Peking 
on February 21, 1972. In the 
course of his siay there, he met 
Chairman Mao Tsetung and 
had several rounds of talks with 
Prime Minister Chou F.nlai. 
No agenda had been announced 
for the talks which were c(‘ii- 
ducted in complete secrecy. 

*> On February 27. after the 
talks had concluded, the two 
sides signed a statement setting 
forth the points of view of 
either side on various issues 
The cautiously worded state¬ 
ment made the following poiiit.s: 
O') The U.S.A. acknowledged 
that there is only one China and 
Taiwan is part of China, it 
affirmed that its ultimate ob¬ 
jective was the withdrawal of 
all U.S. forces and military 
installations from Taiwan. (//) 


The tvvi» Sides pioclairnco a 
broadly iihrased policy of peact- 
ful co-existence and Chiiia de¬ 
clared tliar it did tuu aspire to 
bcctNimng a supcr-powci. (in) 
Both sides called for withdrawal 
of Imlian and Pakistan troops 
tothcii pre-war positions. China 
also voiced its support fur 
Pakistan and for “flic right of 
self-determination for the peo¬ 
ple of .lamiiiu and Kashmir ” 
(iv) It was agreed th.it trade 
b e 1 w c e n the two countries 
should expand and there should 
be peoplc-t<vpcoplc oxehan,e,cs 
Cl’) It was also agreed upon lliar 
in urdei to maintain contacts 
between Peking and Washing¬ 
ton. a senior 1.1 S, representative 
would be visiting Peking from 
time to lime. There was, how¬ 
ever. no menu on of the po.S‘,i- 
bility ('f (he U.S.A rttv>gnising 
the coniniumsi icgimc then or 
in the near fiiUirc 

I h.c reft'ieii^ce la the -^fan* 
menl lo the rtituatioi: in ifi*’ 
Indian ^ub-continent pu'dncvci 
sharp icaciion m New Della 
where India’s Prime Minister 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, dcscribeil 
it as blatant interference and a 
dangerous portent The posi¬ 
tion lhal the U.S.A liad taken 
on Taiwan and its future creat¬ 
ed appreiicnsions in the mind.- 
of U S proteges in South Fast 
Asia. To allay such appre¬ 
hensions, l'ie.sidcul Nixon sent 
Mr. Marshall Green, a special 
cmissaiv, lo seveial Asian capi¬ 
tals lo brief the men in autho¬ 


rity ihcie v)n the gist of the 
talks he had hud with Chinese 
statesmen. Mr. Green visited 
Tokyo, Seoul, Taipeh, Manila, 
Saigon, Phnom Penh, Vientiane, 
Bangkok, Canberra and Wcl- 
lingtvm. At ail these places he 
tried to leassure U.S. allies that 
Washington stood by its treaty 
commitments and there had been 
no secret Nixon-Clioii deal. 
The .Sino-U S. summit caused 
a lot of concein in Moscow' also, 
wfiich denounced (he meetings 
as a plot (o cause irreparable 
fissoi I's in the communist 
woi Id 


'Iho Moscuiv Suniuiit 

Before President Nixon 
iiiidertook a visit lo China, it 
had been announced that after 
meeting (he Chine.se leaders he 
would undertake a trip to Mos¬ 
cow aksu to discuss matters of 
common mieiest with the Rus¬ 
sian: He leached Moscow on 

May 22 tVi a week long visit. 
This wd.s the lirsi peace-time 
vi.ii i-y a U.S President lo the 
.Soviet UiiioM. Mr. Nixon was 
accompanied by his* wife. The 
ofliciai party also included Sec¬ 
retary of State William Rogers 
anil PicMdeutial Security Affairs 
Advi.'.cr, Dr. Henry Kissinger. 

W hile in Mo,scow. President 
Nixoii and the Russian leaders 
.signed a scries of bilateral agree¬ 
ments between their two coun- 
tiies on (i) curbing pollution (ii) 
co-opciation ui medical research 
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(Hi) co-operation in the explo¬ 
ration of outer space (iv) co¬ 
operation in the fields of science 
and technology, and (v) pre¬ 
vention of incidents on the high 
seas and in air-space. But the 
signing of these agreements was 
more or less u formality be¬ 
cause most of them had been 
finalised monllis before Mr. 
Nixon had landed in Moscow. 

The most significant agree¬ 
ment concluded between the 
two countries as a result of the 
summit talks, and the high 
water-mark of Mr. Nixon’s mis¬ 
sion to Moscow was a pact to 
limit strategic tirms which freezes 
the ICBM’s in the possession of 
the two super-powers at ihcir 
pre.sent level but leaves them 
free to improve the quality of 
nuclear arms with them and to 
complete the arms-mami- 
facturing programmes they have 
already in hand. It is a five- 
year agreement to freeze offen¬ 
sive weapons including inter¬ 
continental land-based ballistic 
missiles. The agreement also 
covers missile-launching s u b- 
marines. 

The summit, however, failed 
to achieve any progress in the 
matter of resolving the impasses 
in Vietnam and West Asia. 
Neither could the two sides 
evolve a trade pact as they 
could not agree on how the 
Soviet Union was to repay the 
lend-Icase loans it had obtained 
from the U.S.A. during World 
War II. They did, however, 
decide to set up a joint U.S.- 
Soviet Economic Commission 
for further talks on a general 
trade treaty and other matters. 
Tliey also agreed that a Euro¬ 
pean Security Conference should 
be held before long to explore 
the possibilities of an East- 
West cut-hack in military forces 
in Central huropc. 

Agreeyieni Over Berlin 

The statu.s of West Berlin 
had been the subject of a long- 
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drawn dispute between the four 
big powers. The main points 
of dispute were: (/) the West 
Germans’ right to free and un¬ 
impeded travel to West Berlin 
which lies at a distance of 110 
miles from the nearest point in 
West Germany at Hcimstedt, 
(i7) The city’s relationship with 
West Germany; the communists 
had been pressing for recogni¬ 
tion of West Berlin as a separ ate 
political entity while the western 
nations were seeking to obtain 
recognition for it almost as part 
of West Germany, (in) Com¬ 
munist objections to West Ger¬ 
man efforts to register the pre¬ 
sence of the Bonn Government 
in West Berlin. 

On August 23, 1971 after 
negotiations lasting 17 months, 
the Ambassadors of the Big 
Four reached agreement on a 
draft which contained provi¬ 
sions to the effect that: (/) The 
Russians accept partial res¬ 
ponsibility for free access to 
overland traffic between West 
Germany and West Berlin. But 
goods will ptiss through “sealed” 
before they enter East German 
territory; {//) West Berliners 
will be free lo visit anyone in 
East Berlin on the basis of 24- 
hour passes; (///) West German 
consulates and embassies will 
be able to represent West Berlin 
in trade; cultural and foreign 
affairs: f/v) The Western powers 
agree to the establishment of a 
Soviet Consulate General in 
West Berlin directly responsible 
to the Soviet Foreign Minister 
and accredited to the western 
powers. 

The protocol bringing the 
settlement into force was signed 
by the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, France, the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union on June 3, 
1972 in West Berlin. The pact 
was described as the opening of a 
new chapter in Europe’s post¬ 
war history because it will help 
in defusing years old Fast- 
West tensions over the divided 


city tying about 176 km. inside 
East Germany 


Soviet Union and Wwf 
Germany 

On {day 17. 1972, the West 
German Bundestag approved 
ratification the non-aggres¬ 
sion treaty which Chancellor 
Willy Brandt had ircgoUated 
with the Soviet Union in August, 
1970. The agreement had been 
described as a peace-treaty bet¬ 
ween West Germany and Russia 
marking the close of World 
War II in eastern Europe. 

In terms of the treaty, the 
two countries agreed to re¬ 
nounce the use of force against 
each other, and accepted exist¬ 
ing boundaries in Eitst Europe 
including Poland’s western 
frontier along the Oder-Neissc 
line. The Soviet Union accept¬ 
ed the position that West Ger¬ 
many retained the right to make 
efforts for the reunification of 
Germany. The Federal Repub¬ 
lic also stipulated that it would 
ratify the treaty only after the 
Soviet Union, the U.S.A., Bri¬ 
tain and France had reached 
agreement on the future of West 
Berlin. (Such an agreement 
was reached in August, 1971, 
and ratified on June 3, i972). 

The signing of the treaty 
was regarded as the first impor¬ 
tant achievement of Chancellor 
Willy Brandt and a crucial suc¬ 
cess of his policy of Ostpolitik. 
As far as the Soviet Union was 
concerned, the treaty held the 
promise of fulfilling several im¬ 
portant purposes of its foreign 
policy i.e., pulling away Bonn 
from U.S. influence to some 
extent, facilitating the conven¬ 
ing of a European Security 
CbnfereiK c, and easing tensions 
in Europe which enables Russia 
to give closer attention to the 
Chinese menace on her southern 
border. 
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Sortet-IrAq Fricndsbip Treaty 

On April 9, J972, President 
Ahmed Hassan Bakr of Iraq and 
Prime Minister Alexei Kosygin 
of tiie Soviet Union signed in 
Baghdad a Soviet-1 raq friendship 
and co-operation treaty valid for 
15 years. In term.s of the treaty, 
the two sides decided to develop 
comprehensive co-operation bet¬ 
ween their two countries and 
peoples in the political, econo¬ 
mic. trade, technical, scientific, 
cultural and other domains, on 
the basis of mutual respect for 
the sovereignty and territoriiii 
integrity of each other and oa the 
principle of non-niierfcicnce in 
each other’s internal affairs. 
The treaty also provides for the 
strengthening of each other's 
defence capability. Neither 
side can join an alliance direct¬ 
ed against the other, or allow 
the^use of its territory for acts 
designed to mfli:;t military da¬ 
mage on the other. In case of 
a threat to peace, the two States 
will immediately enter into con¬ 
sultations and co-ordinate their 
positions to remove the threat. 


stormed across the der^lita'^ 
rized zone to launch a new 
offensive. It was described as 
the biggest drive since the 1968 
Tet offensive which had forced 
President Johnson to cry off. 
The Hanoi soldiers attacked 
South Vietnam’s northern pro¬ 
vinces across the demilitarized 
zone (DMZ), and began to chew 
up large chunks of South Viet¬ 
namese territory. 

It was said that in launch¬ 
ing the offensive, North Vietnam 
had three major objectives i.e., 
U) to create a difficult situation 
for President Nixon in an elec¬ 
tion year; (it) to queer the pitch 
for Nixtin’s planned Moscow 
vi.sit; and(/(7) to gain some terri¬ 
tory with the object of demora¬ 
lising South Vietnam and im¬ 
proving its bargaining position 
across the conference table. 


TROUBLE-SPOTS 

Vietnam : Renewed Flare-up 

In December 197], FVcsi- 
dent Nixon had predicted that 
Vietnam would n.it be an issue 
in the 1972 U.S. Presidential 
elections. In making the state¬ 
ment, Mr. Nixon was presuma¬ 
bly banking on the success of 
his policy of Vietnamization 
(which meant training the South 
Vietnamese to fight their own 
war). In January 1972, he had 
announced that the strength of 
U.S. armed forces in South 
Vietnam would be cut to 
69,000 by the end of May 1972. 
By the end of March 1972 their 
strength had already come down 
to 95,000. But at that point 
Mr. Nixon’s plans went awry. 

On April I, 1972, nearly 
40,000 North Vietnamese 
troops, led by tank columns 


Washington’s response took 
tJie form of intensive bombing 
of concentrations of Hanoi 
troops. Within a week, Ame¬ 
rican air stiength in the region 
li.id been trebled to nearly 600 
aircraft, including carrier-based 
planes in the Tonkin Gulf from 
where U.S. Navy destroyers 
kept up a barrage on the North 
Vietnamese supply routes. The 
Seventh Fleet force was more 
than doubled. At least four 
aircraft carriers with about 311 
planes and 9 cruisers and des- 
trovers participated in the 
bombardment of North Vict- 
name.se positions on both sides 
of the demilitarized zone. But 
all this did not appear to be 
having much effect on the Hanoi 
offensive whicli went ahead in 
full fury. 

This marked 'the virtual col¬ 
lapse of the policy of Vietnami- 
zaiion. The North Viciname.se 
forces were fast pihng up 
successes. After the fall of 
Quang Tri. they were driving on 
to Kontjim and Hue, threaten¬ 
ing to cut the remainder of 
South Vietnam into two. Out 
of desperation. President Nixon, 


Oh Ktay ofd^d miraiigol 

North Vietnam harboufs i,_ 

the bombing of that country’s 
coastal and internal waterways 
as well as of her rail-links with 
China. He also ordered step¬ 
ping up of bombing raids over 
North Vietnam. 

In adopting this new “get 
tough” posture. President Nixon 
was obviously playing for high 
stakes. His blockade of North 
Vietnam's coast was obviously 
designed to cut off supplies to 
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tbat country. It was a tough 
challenge to the Soviet Union 
(which had been extcndtng 
liberal military support to Hanoi), 
and jeopardised the ciiantes of 
a summit meeting between Mr. 
Nixon and the leaders of the 
Soviet Union. By ordering the 
bombing of North Vietnam's 
rail-links with China, he risked 
the new relationship he had been 
seeking with that country. Liist 
but not least, lie put at slake 
his own chances of being re¬ 
elected in November, 1972. 

But the Russian reaction 
to the measures announced by 
President Nixon was not as 
strong a.s could have been 
expected. The summit meet¬ 
ing at Moscow was held accord¬ 
ing to schedule. Even though 
the Soviet Union and China 
went on condemning wliai Pre¬ 
sident Nixon was doing to 
Hanoi, they were obviously light¬ 
ing shy of risking a direct con¬ 
frontation With the U.S.A. On 
July 6, 1972, it was reported 
that both the Soviet Union and 
China had advised Hanoi to 
arrive at a settlement with the 
U.S.A. without further delay 


arpted. (The I.R.A. is des¬ 
cribed as a terrorist organiza¬ 
tion said to be committed to 
uniting British Northern Ire¬ 
land with the neighbouring Re¬ 
public of Ireland). The places 
worst affected were Belfast, 
Londonderry and Newry. As 
a result of firing by (he Bnlish 
Army on a procession in I-on- 
donderry on January 30, 1972, 
thirteen persons were repotted 
to have been killed. 

TJie disturbances which have 
continued for nearly three years 
now show no sign of abating. 
The resulting situation has led 
to severe strains on diplomatic 
relations between Britain and 
the Republic of Ireland. The 
Prime Minister of the Republic, 
Mr. Jack Lynch has declared 
that his government would .sup¬ 
port tJic Oitholics' civi! dis¬ 
obedience campaign in Northern 
Ireland if the British govern¬ 
ment continued to insist on 
finding a military solution. In 
February 1972, Ireland with¬ 
drew its ambassador from Lon¬ 
don. It was also trying to se- 
ruje international intervention 
III the dispute but Britain main¬ 


The provincial parliament of 
Northern Ireland viz.. The 
Stormont was suspended for a 
year and Mr, Brian Faulkner 
and his cabinet left oflice im¬ 
mediately the necessary legis¬ 
lation had been put through 
Parliament. Mr. Heath nomi¬ 
nated Mr. William Whitclaw, 
Leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons as Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland. He is being 
assisted by three junior ministers 
and an Advisory Comnussion 
which includes representatives 
of both Protestants and Catho¬ 
lics 

The initiative taken by Mr. 
Heath came after all attempts 
to put down reclining violence 
had failed and Britain’s name 
was increasingly being tarnislied 
m (he world 


Protest in Rhodesia 

'lowards the end of 1971, 
(he Btiti.sli Government had 
lesumed its efforts to bring the 
breakaway white minority ic- 
gime of Ian Smith in Rhodesia 
back into the Commonwealth 


Trouble in Nortborn Ireland 

Northern Ireland or Ukster 
holds one million Protestants 
and a half a million Catholics 
who have tveen at loggerheads 
for more than a decade now. 
Matters came to a head in 1969 
when riots broke out and the 
British army moved in to res* 
tore law and order. But law 
and order was not restored, 
and ever since, Northern Ire¬ 
land has been a seething cauld¬ 
ron of communal tensions and 
conflict. 

Serious disturbances broke 
out in August. 1970 and Janiuiry 
1972 after the Prime Minister 
of Northern Ireland, Mr. Brian 
Faulkner had invoked his special 
powers of preventive detention' 
and large numbers of Irish Re¬ 
publican Army members were 


tained that its army would con¬ 
tinue to play its assigned role 
ill maintaining law and order 
in Norllu'in Ireland. 

On March 24. 1972. Mr. 
Heath’s governnu'jii made a 
courageous move to restore 
peace and stability to the strife- 
torn province. On that day, 
Mr. Heath announced in the 
House of C o ra m o ii s that 
Northern Ireland would be ruled 
directly from W'estminster. The 
package proposed by him en¬ 
visaged that: (i) The British 
Oovernmeni fakes over res¬ 
ponsibility for maintaining Jaw 
and order in Northern Ireland, 
(iV) theie will be jp-adual reduc¬ 
tion in internment without trial, 
and (Hi) plebiscites would be 
held at regular intervals to find 
o 11 ( whether the people of 
Northern Ireland wanted (o 
remain in the United Kingdom. 


fold. The British Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
had gone to Salisbury for di.s- 
cussions with Mr. Smith, and 
worked out an agreement 
111 terms of wlijch the black 
Rhodesians were to be enablcd- 
within the next 30 years to 
achieve parity with the whites 
in the Rhodesian Parliament, and 
then the country was to become 
a non-racial meritocracy. 

In terms of the agreement, * 
Britain set up a twenty-man 
commission headed by Lord 
Pearce, a retired. Appellate 
Judge, to find out whether the 
agreement was acceptable to 
both black and white Rhode¬ 
sians. The Commission w'as, 
however, handicapped in its 
work as black demonstrators 
were fired upon, (heir sympa¬ 
thisers were arrested and normal 
political activity was obstructed 
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by the Rhodesian police under 
orders from Mr. Smith. 

In the first half of May 1972, 
it was learnt that the Pearce 
Commission had submitted its 
findings to the British Govern* 
, ment. It was reported to have 
arrived at the conclusion that 
the projected constitutional set¬ 
tlement with the rebel regime 
in Rhodesia was definitely un¬ 
acceptable to the people of that 
country as a whole. This pre¬ 
sented the Government led by 
Mr, Edward Heath with a new 
dilemma. In case Mr. Heath 
insists on the agreement being 
implemented in spite of what 
the Pearce Commission has to 
say about it, he may face a 
'icvolt from his own supporters, 
and if it is broken, it will surely 
give rise to a political .nit-cry 
in Africa, Asia and tlu- U.N O 

UNITED NATIONS 

C'hina Gains Admission : New 
Memliers 

On October 26, 1971, the 
U.N. General Assembly took 
a historic decision when it 
^adopted a resolution admitting 
China to the world body and 
expelling Taiwan from it. Ihc 
vote also gave China the pei- 
manent Security Council scat 
occupied by laiwan till that 
time. 

Taiwan’s expulsion was an 
unprecedented event in the 
history of the U.N.O. It was 
a major defeat for the Nixon 
vVd^tiinistration which had been 
• trying hard to ensure that 
Taiwan retained its member¬ 
ship, Reaction in the U.S.A. 
was predictably bitter. 

The change in China’s re¬ 
presentation made no difference 
to the strength of the U.N. 
General Assembly. The reso¬ 
lution passed by the Assembly 
Was no more than a declaration 
stating who in fact represented 
China. The decision was na¬ 


turally hailed by the People’s 
Republic which described it as 
a victory for all the peoples of 
the world and total failure of 
the policy carried on for many 
years by American imperialism. 
A Chinese delegation led by 
Deputy Foreign Mimster Chiao 
Kuan-Hiia arrived in New York 
111 the second week of Novem¬ 
ber, 1971. 

Besides Chin a, the 26ih 
General Assembly session of the 
U.N.O. admitted to member¬ 
ship of the world body the 
states of Bhutan, Bahrain, 
Oman, Qatar and the United 
Arab Emirates, bringing the 
number of U.N. members to 
132 (a net increase of five aftoi 
the expulsion "f Taiwan). 


I'he U.S.A. and ll.N.O. 

With 132 members, the 
UNO today is something vastly 
tliffercnt from wJiat it was when 
It started its career in 1945. 
At that time it had only 53 mem¬ 
bers and the USA could easily 
dominate it because it could 
count on solid backing from 
the West European countries 
as also from the t.atiri American 
bloc. 

With the passage of fiiiic, 
as now members have joined 
the Organisation, its character 
has undergone a profound 
change. The major powers no 
longer find it possible to manage 
the vote as they choose. A 
very toiling illustration of the 
change that has come over the 
world body was the admission 
of Ciiina and the expulsion of 
Taiwan from it in 1971. The 
expulsion of Taiwan wa.s stout¬ 
ly opposed by the USA but still 
it was carried through, fins 
hiu-t the Americans who had 
been taking a proprietorial in¬ 
terest in the world body. Their 
response came in the form of a 
vote in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives reducing the US financial 
contribution to the UN from 


37'52 percent of its budget to 
25 percent, as being “more re¬ 
presentative of the actual U.S, 
influence’’ in the Organization. 
The USA has also been block¬ 
ing payment of its contributions 
to the spccialKcd agencies and 
alTiJiatcd oigamsaiions of the 
woild bod>, like the ILO. 

Talking to American news¬ 
men vSomc time ago. President 
Nixon clearly said that the 
UNO would never be t h c 
vehicle for the solution of great 
issues involving major powers 
who should do business with 
each other directly. 

INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMY 

I'he Monetary Crisis 

Ihc mtcrnalional monetary 
ciisis wliich rocked tjie world 
111 1971 had been developing 
for a long tune. Ever since the 
countries of the world came to 
depend on the U.S. dollar for 
the fixation of parities in the 
world currencies, the working 
of the inicrnationaJ monetary 
system has been influenced by 
liie fortunes of the dollar. 

Since the late fifties, all has 
m>t been well with U S. econo¬ 
my. Between 1957 and 1968, 
the U S. gold reserves declined 
by 55 percent or at an annual 
rate of 5 percent. The late of 
deterioration in 1969 and 1970 
was fiiither accelerated v/itJi 
.steep rises in un-employment 
and prices. In the lirst six 
niontlis of 1971, tlie U.S. faced 
a recoiil-brcakiug deficit of 
11,-300 million dollars.- It was 
feared that by the end of the 
year, it wouhl reach 25 billion 
dollars, llie gold reserves in 
Fort Knox which stood at 20 
billion dollars in 1960 had 
dipped to less than 10,000 mil¬ 
lion dollars by June 1971. 

This led to President Nixon 
.‘.uspcnding on August 15, 1971, 
the gold-dollar parity rate which 
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had stood at 35 dollars iier 
refined ounce for the last quar¬ 
ter of a century Other mea¬ 
sures announced by President 
Nixon to protect the dollar in¬ 
cluded an import surcliargc of 
10 percent and a cut in foreign 
aid. TJirough these measures, 
the U.S. adniiiiisiration hoped 
to force other developed couti- 
tries winch had accumulated 
large dollar reserves through 
trade witli the U.S.A to revalue 
their ciirrencie.s. The levy of au 
impoit surcharge was designed 
to hasten such revaluation. 

The woild’s leading indus¬ 
trial powers did not, liowevei, 
react in the expected manner. 
They pressed hard for a devalua¬ 
tion of the U.S. dollar before 
they revised the parities of their 
currencies. The U.S.A. was on 
the other hand reluctant to ag¬ 
ree to that, mainly for fear that 
sucli a step would involve loss nf 
international prc.sligc. 

Resistance in Washtiigiun 
was ultimately overcome 
through constant international 
pressure. On December 18, 
1971, the U.S. Tretisury .Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. John Connally an¬ 
nounced that the price of gold 
was to be ratscil by 8‘57 per cent 
to 38 dollars an ounce (instead 
of 35 dollar.s per ounce fixed in 
1934) Part of the package 
deal announced bv Mr. Connul- 
ly w a s monetary agreement 
among the Group of fen—the 
richest non-commumst nations 
at a meeting of their Finance 
Ministers. The agreement in¬ 
cluded a wider margin of 2 25 
per cent for exchange rate fluc¬ 
tuations. Previously, the mar¬ 
gin had been only one per cent 
on either side. The U.S.A. also 
agreed to lift immediately its 10 
per cent import surcharge as 
part of the agreement, and also 
to drop the “buy American’’ 
tax incentives. 

Immediately following the 
announcement, a realignment of 
world currencies got under wav 


The Japanese yen was revalued 
by 7-60 per cent, the West Ger¬ 
man mark and the Swiss franc 
by 4‘61 per cent, the Belgian 
franc and the Dutch guilder by 
2’76 pci cent, ihc L sterling 
and the French franc rcnuiiiied 
unchanged. The Cimmluoi dol¬ 
lar coiiiiuued to flout. 

Fnfargcd C'omniui) Market 

After IS months of fougJi 
negotiations, the Prime Mmisieis 
of Britain, Ireland, Norway and 
Denmark signed in Brussels on 
January 22, 1972 a treaty which 
would make then countnc.s full 
members of the Turopcaii Com¬ 
mon Market from January 1, 
lOTl. Meanwhile, the treaty 
vsiU have to be ratified by the 
Parliaments of all the ten loun- 
liics 

Alihi ugh iJie lour iicv.' mem¬ 
bers will forinalls join the Or¬ 
ganisation from January 1973, 
the SIX which already form the 
ComniunitY arc now committed 
to consult them about any ma¬ 
jor new legislation they may con¬ 
template When the concept 
of the Buropean Lconomic Com¬ 
munity first took sliape fourteen 
years ago, Britain had chosen 
to stiind aloof. It was only 
after the six original members 
had achieved spectacular suc- 
CC.SS thal she suugJit endy. The 
ceremony in Brussels on Janu¬ 
ary 22, 1972, marked for Britain 
the climax of clfort.s t<^ join (he 
Common Market lasting more 
than a decade during which its 
application was vetoed twice. 
The way to the success achieved 
had been paved when Prime 
Minister Heath and President 
Pompidou met m Paris May, 
1971. 

Perhaps the most pressing 
reason for the four new mem¬ 
bers to go ahead is that if they '' 
choose to remain outside the 
E.C.M. any longer, they face the 
prospect of isolation and econo¬ 
mic decline 


AROUND THE 
WORLD 

Fmergeoer of Free Baogladesh 

An important outcome of 
the Indo'-Pak conflict ol’ Decem¬ 
ber 1971 was the emergence of 
Bangladesh as a Sovereign De¬ 
mocratic Republic— the 8th lar¬ 
gest country in the world with 
regard to population and having 
(lie second largest Muslim popu¬ 
lation after Indonesia. 

The immediate pioblems fac¬ 
ing the new government after 
Sheikh Mujibiir Rehman had 
taken over as Prime Ministei 
were (/) restoration of communi¬ 
cations and transport which had 
been badly damaged by the 
Pakistan forces {«) lehabilita-. 
tion of nearly 30 million people. 
Out ol this, nearly 10 million 
had come back from India and 
nearly 20 million had been dis¬ 
placed as a result of widespread 
destruction caused by the Pakis¬ 
tan Army (m) to put the econo¬ 
my of the country on an even 
keel after (lit devastation it had 
sulfcred during nine months ol 
fighting 

In this stupcrulous task, the 
new government got encoiirap- - 
ing suppurl fiom the interna¬ 
tional community led by India 
which had been the first to re¬ 
cognize (he new government. 

B\ the middle of 1972. nearly 
70 ciHintncs including Australia, 
Canada, Japan. France, the 
Soviet Union, the U.S.A., Bii 
tain .'ind West Germany had re¬ 
cognized Bangladesh as a 
soveicign, independent staP-J 

_ V 

Birth of the Republic of Sri Lanka 

Ceylon broke its 157-year 
old link with the British crown 
on May 22. 1972 and became 
the Sovereign Socialist Republic 
of Sn Lanka, with a new consti¬ 
tution. The new Constitution 
comprising 134 Articles in K' 
Chapters ba.s been drafted jn 
Singhala. It envisages a new 
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era of socialist democracy foi 
(he country’s 13 million people 
Tlie Constitu(i<in has htrcn Ues 
cribetl as dcniocradc tii form, 
socialist in content and Singhala- 
Buddhist in orientation. The 
emblem adoptcil by the new 
' nalionshowsthe Buddha Chakra 
and the pot of prosperity. I hc 
oiif-going Governor General, 
Mr. William Gopallawa has 
as^ll^lod office as the first Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic. The new 
Republic will, however, remain 
a member of the Ccvinrnon- 
vvealth. 


CONFERENCES & 
MEETINGS 

’ ASEAN Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference, Fifth : The Koreign 
Ministers of members (T 
ASEAN (Association of South- 
East Asian Nations—Singapore, 
Indonesia,’ Malaysia, Thailand 
and the Philippines) met in 
Singapore in the middle of 
April, 1972 for a review of the 
changing political situation in 
the region and to explore pros¬ 
pects of closer economic, cul¬ 
tural and political co-operation. 
Among the subjects which came 
up for discussion at the meeting 
were: implications of China’s 
admission to the U.N.O., Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s visit to Peking and 
the renewed Qare-up of fighting 
in Vietnam. (Sec also ASEAN 
Declaration under General 
Knowledge Round-up in this 
issue.) 

ECAFE Silver Jubilee Ses- 
vsioic: was held in Bangkok 
, in the latter half of March 1972. 
The session was attended by 
450 delegates from 48 countries. 
It adopted a special declaration 
describing ECAFE’s 25th an¬ 
niversary year as marking “the 
opening of a new and dynamic 
phase of development and co¬ 
operation in the region in which 
all the developing countric.s are 
determined to attain self-sustain¬ 
ed growth and economic self- 
reliance,’’ 

I 
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Indit and BanglndeA, Joint 
River Commtoioo : The 
GoveiriiTiciii.s (<f I n d i • and 
Bangladesh have set up a Joint 
River Commission to look into 
the scope for development of 
river systems id the mutual ad¬ 
vantage of both countries. Tlie 
Co-Chairmen of the Commis¬ 
sion would be Mr. B.M. Abbas, 
Advi.ser on Floods and Irriga¬ 
tion to the Bangladesh Govern¬ 
ment and Mr. N.G.K. Murti. 
Chairman of India's Water and 
Power Consultancy Organiza¬ 
tion. The Co-Chairmen will 
preside over the Commission 
aKernatcly hn a year each. 

International Peace Aca¬ 
demy : started functioning m 
Helsinki (Finland) from July 
1971. It run.s courses in (/) 
techniques of mediation and 
negotiations (//) international 
control of violence (///) conflict 
and peacel'iil change roles and 
(fv) peace, conflict and develop¬ 
ment theory. Gen. Inderjit 
Rikhyc, formerly Military Ad 
vi.ser to the l.f.N. Secretary 
General is the Chairman of the 
Academy. 

O.A.U. Sunioiit, 1971 : A 

summit meeting of the Organiza¬ 
tion of African Unity was held 
in Addis Ababa in the latter half 
of June 1971. The proceedings 
of the meeting were dominated 
by the questirm of a ‘dialogue’ 
with Soiilli Africa Some of 
the members of the Organiza¬ 
tion led by Ivorv Coast had 
suggested that the q u e s t i o n 
should be placed on the agenda 
of (he meeting. The issue trig¬ 
gered off an acrimonious debate 
and threatened to split (he 8 
years old organization. Out of 
the 41 members of the O A.U., 

27 were, however. unanimousi> 
again.si any dialogue with the 
raciafl* Iegjme in Pretoria. Speai 
heading the opposition were 
Nigeria. Ethiopia, f. i b e r i a, 
Kenya and Timfsia They in¬ 
sisted that before (he quc.stion of 
a dialogue with Pretoria aroi t, 
Mr Vorster must give up the 


policy of apartheU! 

start a dialogue with the Afri- 

c«ri» in SontI) Africa 

Pearce Commisaiion : To¬ 
wards the end of 1971, Sir Alec- 
Dou^las f lomc, the British 
Fordgn Secretary worked out 
a new basis for restoring the 
relationship between the U.K. 
and Rhodesia. In accordance 
with the settlement arrived at, 
a 20-man Commission headed 
by Lord Pearce was set up to 
find out whether the new basis 
was acceptable to botJi black 
and white Rhodesians. Mr. 
Smith’s government agreed that 
public opinion should be tested 
fairly and squarely about the 
new settlement. It also agreed 
to allow ‘normal political acti¬ 
vity’ while the Commission was 
engaged in its task. The Com¬ 
mission conducted it.s test of 
acceptability even while it was 
greeted by riots wherever it went. 
‘Normal political activity* was 
never allowed and intimidation 
was openly employed against 
witnesses. In the report which 
the Commission submitted to the 
British government, it w'as re¬ 
ported to have expressed the 
view that the projected consti¬ 
tutional settlement with the 
rebel regime in Rhodesia was 
definitely unacceptable to the 
people of that country as a 
whole 

U.N. CoiifercDCc On Hdibu 
E nvironment : The U.N.O. or¬ 
ganised a 112-nation Conference 
in Stockholm from June 5, 
IM72 in a bid to tackle the prob¬ 
lems of pollution on a global 
scale T h e Conference was 
presided over by Mr. fngemund 
Bengtsson of Sweden. . 

The Soviet Union and most 
ol Its I a.st European allies re¬ 
fused to participate because East 
Gel many had been invited to 
(he Conference only as an 
obsci vci. 1 be only Communist 
countries represented in Stock¬ 
holm were China, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania India was re¬ 
presented by Mr C Subrama- 
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niam, the Union Minister for 
Science and Technology He 
was assisted by Dr. Karun Singh, 
India’s Minister for I ourisin 
and Civil Aviation. In t h e 
general debate, alniusi all dele¬ 
gates supported the proposal 
for the creation of a new U.N. 
Ageney on Environment and a 
draft declaration on the res¬ 
ponsibility of states forenviron- 
mental damage. TJicic was al¬ 
most eomplcfc unanimity on the 
urgent need for collective action 
to make the world a cleaner and 
healthier place to live in. But 
the developing countries insisted 
that the rich nations give most 
of the co,st as it was they who 
were responsible for the ecologi¬ 
cal damage already suflered by 
the environment. Tliey were 
successful in putting through a 
resolution providing for com¬ 
pensation where environmental 
hazards jeopardise their trade. 
Britain proposed a global con¬ 
vention against the dumping 
of noxious wastes in the oceans 
The Conference was also addres¬ 
sed by Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 
It approved an amendment 
tabled by India stipulating that 
any future environmental jiolicy 
aid would not be deducted from 
the developing countries’ over¬ 
all development aid. The Con¬ 
ference also approved the crea¬ 
tion of an international data 
bank to assemble technical, so¬ 
cial and economic information 
about the environment Canada 
submitted a proposal calling 
for extension of territoiial water 
limits to prevent contamina¬ 
tion of the sea and to preserve 
ocean resources. 

UNCI AD-UI : means tiie 
Third Uiiitcd Nations Confe¬ 
rence on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment. The Conference is held 
every four years. The first Con¬ 
ference 111 the scries had been 
held in 1964 in Geneva where the 
UNCTAD Charter was adopt¬ 
ed. The second conference was 
held in New Delhi in 1968 
The third was held in Santiago 
(Chile) in April-May, 1972 


More than 140 countries 
were represented at the Con- 
fei cr.ce by 3,0(M) delegates 
Auioiig (hent, China was at¬ 
tending the Conference fur the 
first t i m e. Mr. Chodonieiro 
Almeyda, (he Foreign Minister 
of Chile was elected President of 
the cronfereiiee. He took over 
from Mr. L.N. Mishra, India’s 
Foreign Trade Minister who had 
presided over UNCTAD-llI 
held in Delhi in 1968. 

The Conference discussed 
measures to bridge the econo¬ 
mic gap between the rich and 
poor nations. Among the mea¬ 
sures approved by it weie: (i) 
A resolution to create un Inicr- 
national Trade Organization (o 
stimulate Trade and Develop¬ 
ment in the third world. («) 
special measures to help the 
world’s 2.‘i poorest countries 
to bridge the economic gap that 
has separated them from the 
rest of the developing countries. 
These countries include 16 Afri¬ 
can, 8 Asian and one I^tin 
American nations. (Hi) c r c a- 
tion of a working group under 
the auspices of the U.N. to draw 
up a character of economic 
rights and duties of nations (/»’) 
a resolution covering policies on 
the links between trade, develop¬ 
ment and the environment (v) 
a resoliitiiin embodying 13 prin¬ 
ciples aimed at promoting world 
trade relations and policies 
which favour economic develop¬ 
ment. (vi) a resolution asking 
(he IMF to set up a Commit¬ 
tee for Monetary Reform with 
members from developing coun¬ 
tries as also members of the 
IMF Council, (ri/) a resolution 
asking IMF to work out a 
scheme for appropriate linking 
up of special drawing rights 
and development finance (viii) 
a resolution calling for greater 
liaison between UNCTAD and 
GATT (General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs), (/x) a reso¬ 
lution admitting Bangladesh 

U.N. General Assembly Ses¬ 
sion, 26tb : The 26tb General 


Assembly Session of the U.N.O. 
opened on September 21, 1971. 
It had liefore it an agenda con¬ 
taining 101 items which in¬ 
cluded the appointment of a 
new Secretary General to suc¬ 
ceed U Thant who ictircs on 
December 31. 1971, the West 
Asia situation, the question o/ 
Chinese representation in the 
w orld body, disarmament. South 
Africa’s apanheu! policy, Rho¬ 
desia and other colonial issues. 
On October 26, 1971 the session 
voted overwhelmingly in favour 
of admission of Peking into the 
world body and the expulsion of 
the Taiwanese government. This 
was the first ever expulsion from 
the Organization. T h c 26th 
Session will go down in history 
as marking the entry of Com¬ 
munist China into the U.N.O. 
Other important developments 
during the session were: 

(a) The admissio'n to the 
United Nations of Bhutan. Bah¬ 
rain, Oman, Qatar and the 
United Arab Emirates. Thus, 
with the People’s Republic of 
China, six new members were 
admitted to the U.N. during the 
26th session, bringing the Or¬ 
ganization’s menibciship to 132 
countries (a net increase of five 
after the expulsion of Taiwan). 

(h) The election of Dr, Kurt 
Waldheim as Secretaiy-Ccneral 
of the United Nations in succes¬ 
sion to U Thant, who retired 
after 10 years m that post. 

(c) I'he adoption of a reso¬ 
lution tin the Indo-Pakisfan war, 
which broke out during (he£jSth 
session and which was debated! 
by the Assembly aftei the dead¬ 
lock in the Security Council, 
which failed to agree on any 
resolution 

(d) The adoption of resolu- 
tn^is on the Rhodesian question. 

(e) The election of live new 
non-permanent members of the 
Security Council. 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE ROUND-UP 

Herein we have put together short notes on the latest developments in various 
spheres of human endeavour, and brief introductions to men end places which have 
been in the news in recent months. The latest advances in science have also been 
listed. 


Perusal of these notes will serve to update the reader's knowledge of important 
developments during the last twelve months. It will be particularly beneficial for candi¬ 


dates appearing in com 

ABBREVIATIONS 

A.A.P.S.O. : The initials stand 
for Afro-.Asian People's Solidaritv 
Organization. The fifth Conference 
of the Organization was held in Cairo 
in .lanuary, 1*^72 Mr. Yousuf Sabai 
is the Secretary General of the 
A.A.P.S.O. 

I 

D.M.Z. : stands foi “demilita¬ 
rized zone”. The term is frequentlv 
used in the context of the war raging 
in Vtefnam. 

G.O.C.-ln-C. : means General 
Oflicer Cofnmanding in Chief. 

I.S.R.O. : The initials stand for 
Indian Space Research Or^nization. 
Till recently the Organization was a 
Division of India’s Atomic Energy 
Commission. But after the death of 
Dr, Vikram Sarabhai on December 
.70,1971. the ISRO has been made an 
independent Organisation under tlie 
• charge of Professor M.G.K. Menon 
, who is also Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Department of 
Electronics. 

L.M.G. : means Light Machine 
Gun. 

N.C.A.E.R, ; stands for National 
Council for Applied Economic Re¬ 
search. Mr. S. Biioothalingam is the 
Director General of the Council. The 
Council is situated in Indrapnastha 
Estate,- New Delhi. 

N.C.C.T.U.: stands for National 
Council of Central Trade Unions, a 
bdidy which came into existence on 
May 21, 1972 as a result of an agree- 
' ment among leaders of the A.I.T.U.C. 
(All India Trade Union Congress), 
I.N.T.U.C. (Indian National Trade , 
Union Congress) and H.M.S. (Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha). 

N.O.W. t are the initials of 
National Organization of Women, a 
women’s organizatitm in the U.S.A., 
active in the cause of women’s lib 
moveqi^t. 

OXfAM : is a British relief or- 
^izan'on which has done good work 
■a India- It had been active during 
the Bibar famine in 1967. Recently, 
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letitivs examinations. 

it worked to relieve the sulVerings of 
the displaced persons of Bangla Desh. 

T. F„R.L.S. : s t a n d s for the 
Thumba Equatorial Rocket I,Hunch- 
ing Station, which has licen dcsciibcd 
.is ‘tile nerve-centre of India's 
rocket-launching system’. The ceii- 
ire completed eight years of if.s exis¬ 
tence on November 21, 1971, During 
this peiiod, it made significant pro¬ 
gress in design and development of 
space technology. From DccemlK-r, 
197( to Fcbruaiy 1972, the Centre 
carried out three series of collaborative 
expcrinieiil-prof.ranimcs with Britain, 
France and West Germany. 

U'.N.r,T..'\.l). : Stands for United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Deveiopmetit. I'he third such Con¬ 
ference was held in .Apnl-May, 1972 
in Santiago (C’hile). 

U. .\.H.C.R. : stands for United 
Nations High Comniissioner for Re- 
fugee.s. The Organization can be 
called in lo help when refugees spill 
over iniernational borders as hap¬ 
pened when China sacked Tibet or 
more recently when the Pakistani 
army was engaged in gemxride in 
Bangla Desh. Since 1969, the 
UNCIIR had been lending a hand in 
the rehabilitation of Tibetan refugees 
in India. Recently it was helping 
with the problems posed by the influx 
of refugees from Bangla Desh into 
India. The UNCHR has an office 
in New Delhi, headed by Mr. F. L. 
Pijnacker Hordink, a Dutch national. 

W.A,S.A.G. : stands for “Wa¬ 
shington Special Action Group”, a 
Committee of the U.S.A.’s National 
Security Council presided over by 
Dr. Henry Kissinger. The group 
consisted of officials drawn from the 
U.S.A.’s State and Defence Depart¬ 
ment, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
C.LA. (Central Intelligence Agency). 
What transpired at W.A,S.A.G. meet¬ 
ings while it was dealing with the 
Indo-Pak conflict of 1971 was revealed 
by U.S. columnist Jack Anderson who 
challenged the Nixon Administration’s 
right to tell lies to the American 
people. 


-EDITOR 

ANNIVERSARIES, DAYS ETC. 

Bangla Desh Nationa] Day : waa 
celebrated on March 26, 1972, the 
first anniversary of the declaration of 
independence m a d e by Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman. 

International Book Year : 
UNESCO has designated 1972 as the 
International Book Year, As part 
of the programme for the year, the 
National Book Tmst of India, in 
collaboration w'ith the Indian Fede¬ 
ration of Publishers and Book- 
sellci s Associations organised a World 
Book Fair in New Delhi. 

May Day : May Day was tra¬ 
ditionally celebrated for a long time 
in Europe as a pre-Christian agri¬ 
cultural ritual. In Tudor England, 
May Day used to be a great public 
holiday. The International Socialist 
Congress of 1889 designated the l.st 
of May or May Day as labour day. 
In communist countries, it is an occa¬ 
sion for processions and demonstra¬ 
tions by trade unions. 


ART 

Ballet : it is a complex form of 
western dancing combined with 
theatrical representation. .Margot 
Fonteyn anxl Rudolf Nureyev are 
the leading ballet st.iis in the West 
at piescnt. In Russia also ballet 
continues to flourish. Galina Ulano¬ 
va is one of the best-known Ru-ssian 
ballerinas. 

Guernica : is looked upon as the 
greatest painting by tfie Spanish 
painter. Pablo Picasso. He produced 
it in 1937 when he was 56. (Recently 
the world celebrated his 90th birth¬ 
day--he did not). It depicts Picasso’s 
horror of the savage German bombing 
of Guernica, a Basque town, in the 
Spanish Civil war. The German 
planes had reduced the defcnceleJess 
town to dust. The painting now 
hangs in the Museum of Modem Art, 
New York. 

Ikebana : is the Japanese art 
of flower arrangement, lately getting 
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popular all ov^r the world. Ikebana 
classes are held in New Delhi also. 

Impressionism ; was the first 
modem movement in painting. Painters 
of the impressionist school tried to 
portray light and the play of light on 
surfaces. They abhorred the idea 
of depicting forms with lines, and 
sought to record visual impressions. 
Impressionism was pioneered by 
Monet in Inipre.s'-ion. Some of the 
others belonging to the school were 
Renoir, Degas, and C'e^anne. 

Pieta : is a white marble statue 
in Vatican Cny. It is the work of the 
famous Italian sculptor Michael 
Angelo. It represents the Virgin as 
a beautiful young woman with the 
dead Christ lying on her lap. The 
almost life-size statue is considered 
priceless —one of the Vatican’.s greatest 
art-treasures and among the finest 
examples of renaissance sculpture. 
It came into the news in the latter 
half of May. 1972, when a mentally 
deranged Austrian attacked it with a 
hammer and broke the Virgin 
Mother’s left arm, and also damaged 
an eye. the tip of the nose and the 
back of the head. 

Yakshagwa : is Mysore’s rural 
theatre. It is based on episodes from 
the Mahabharaia and the Ramayana. 
It is staged in whole-night shows with 
the players appearing on the stage 
in rich and colourful costumes. The 
Yakshagana season begins in October 
and continues up to May. The 
Sangeet Natak Akadcmi is setting up 
a centre for Yakshagana at the Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi Memorial College, Udipi. 


AVIATION 

Air Pockets: Sometimes at 
higher altitudes different layers of 
air move at different speeds. This 
creates a break in the smooth flow of 
air. The break is just like the crest 
of a wave. This is called an air 
pocket or, in technical terras, clear 
air turbbulence. When an aeroplane 
flics into an air pocket, it reacts just 
like a paper-boat sliding down the 
crest of a wave. This may cause the 
lane to suddenly dip several metres 
ut then it steadies itself. 

Ifljacklng : Hijacking or 'sky¬ 
jacking means diverting an aeroplane 
from its fixed destination by force 
or a threat of the use of force. 


BOOKS & FILMS 

Approaches to Politics : is a col¬ 
lection of the writings of Mr. Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, on democracy. In the 
book, author Trudeau has advanced 
lucid and forceful arguments in favour 
of liberty, justice and democracy. 


He speaks in the professtonallanguage 
of the political scientist while dwelling 
on the role of the state and the need 
to undermine its majesty in a demo¬ 
cratic system. The positive strong 
state of Mr. Trudeau’s conception 
is no more than a creature and an 
effective instrument of the sovereign 
society. He expresses himself against 
indiscriminate nationalisation without 
toning up the apparatus employed to 
control the state. Approaches to 
Politics has been described a.s a sti¬ 
mulating work. 

August 1914 : is the latest book 
in the mai ket by the Russian novelist. 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn. It deals 
with a disastrous war fought by the 
Czarist army. The defeat of the 
Russian forces became a turning 
point in the country’s history and 
triggered off the Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion. The main character in the 
hook, the Russian Commander, after 
having been defeated, tries to get rid 
of his identity by shedding all symbols 
of authority, but the symbols keep 
following him .so that he is ultimately 
forced to shoot himself to secuie his 
freedom. 

Bangladesh—A Brutal Birth : is a 
pictorial record of the brutalities 
committed by the Pakistani armed 
forces in Bangla Desh. Described 
as “moving and graphic,’’ it is a col¬ 
lection of photographs in four sec¬ 
tions/.e., (0 suffering (//) the exodus 
(id) the renewal of the freedom 
struggle, and (/v) liberation. The 
photographs are by Kishorc Parckh. 

Nature : is a well-known British 
science journal. It was founded in 
1869 by Charles Darwin and T.H. 
Huxley. It is currently being pub¬ 
lished simultaneously from London 
and New York. Its Editor, Mr. John 
Maddox was in India in the first half 
of May, 1972. According to him an 
Indian edition of the journal will be 
brought out soon. 

Nine Months to Freedom : is a 
documentary on Bangla Desh by S. 
Sukhdev (earlier films by him were 
Miles to Go and Khitonewala), The 
film was screened in New Delhi on 
February 12,1972. 

Pakistan Crisis ; is a book by 
David Loshak, the South Asia cor¬ 
respondent of the Daily Teleua^h 
of Britain. The book indicts Pakis¬ 
tan for the 1970-71 happenings in 
Bangla Desh. The author describes 
the creation of that country as “a 
partition within a partition.” Ho 
has described the events of December 
1970 as “Pakistan’s meanest hour” 
betraying West Pakistan’s total in¬ 
difference to the civilians of East 
Bengal. Writing about the bastard 
creation of the British, Loshak has 
said “the two halves have nevtf really 
been a unity. The problem of Bal- 


kanisation does not arise if 
divide. Pakistan has always beim a 
fiction, a nonsense, a non-nation 
which other nations have gone on 
pretending is a nation,” 

Pentagon Papers, The : is a 
700-page paperback published by 
Bantam Books Inc., New York. 
The papers published in it form part 
of a study ordered by Robert Mc¬ 
Namara, former U.S. Defence Sec¬ 
retary to trace the way in which the 
U.S.A. got involved in the Vietnam 
war. Ihey were classified docu¬ 
ments of the U.S. Defence Depart¬ 
ment. But their leakage to the Ame¬ 
rican press in March 1971 and sub¬ 
sequent use in the newspapers caused 
a furore and led to a law-suit in which 
the point at issue was how free the 
press in U.S.A. was and to what 
extent considerations of the security 
of State could be allowed to circum¬ 
scribe that freedom, llie court held 
in favour of the press, though the 
person held responsible for the leak¬ 
age, Dr. Daniel Ellsberg was prose¬ 
cuted for giving away official secrets, 

Sakha Ram Binder : is a power¬ 
ful play by Vijay Tendulkar, well- 
known Marathi writer. It is the 
story of a social misfit who seeks com¬ 
fort in the company of forsaken wo¬ 
men. The play was the subject of a 
controversy in Bombay where the 
Stage Performance Scrutiny Board of 
Maharashtra banned its performance 
on the ground that it offended against 
public morality. The matter was 
taken to t h e High Court which in a 
writ petition over-ruled the Board’s 
decision. 

'fbe Vantage Point : is a book 
written by former U.S. President 
Lyndon Johnson. It recounts the 
story of his years as President. 


DECURATIONS, TREATIES ETC. 

(Sec also The National Scene and 

The World Today in tffis issue) 

Antarctic Treaty : was signed by 
representatives of Arg«»tina, Austra¬ 
lia, Belgium. Chile, France, Japan, 
New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, 
the U.K., the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
on December 1, 1959 in Washington. 
It is a 9-clause treaty which provides 
that Antarctica will be used for peac^ 
ful purposes only and no country will 
raise any territorial claims or disputes 
with regard to it. No nuclear ex 
plosions will be conducted there. 
Ilie treaty came into force in June, 
1961. 

ASEAN Declaration: The 
Foreign Ministers of the five ASEAN 
countries pledged on November 27, 
1971 to work towards neutralising 
South-East Asia to ensure a new era 
of peace and security in the region. 
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The Declaration asked outside pow^ 
not to interfere in the affairs of South- 
East Asia. (The five countries are 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore and 
Thailand.) 

Grenada Declaration : At a meet¬ 
ing of the Heads of Government of 
Dominica, Grenada, Guyana, St. 
Kitts, Nevis, St. Lucia and St. Vincent 
held in Grenada in July, it was decid¬ 
ed to form a West Indian state by 
March 1973. These Carribean na¬ 
tions signed a declaration referred to 
a.s the Grenada declaration. The 
new state, if and when formed, will 
end association with Britain. 

Nuclear FVee Sea-Bed Treaty : On 
February 11,1971, the U.S.A. Britain 
and Russia si^ed in Moscow, Lon¬ 
don and Washington a treaty banning 
nuclear weapons and other instru¬ 
ments of mass destruction from sea- 
beds and ocean floors. Si.xty-four 
other countries signed the treaty on 
the same day. 

The treaty had been negotiated by 
the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union, and 
had been approved by the U.N. 
General Assembly on December 7, 
1970.* It bans placement of nuclear 
weapons? and other Weapons of mass 
destruction on the sea-bed but exempts 
the portion within 19 km. of any 
nation’s coast. It also provides for 
inspection of sea-bed and ocean- 
floor facilities and activities “provid¬ 
ed that observation does not interfere 
with such activities.” In terms of 
the Treaty, the parties also pledge 
to continue negotiations on measures 
in the field of disarmament for the 
prevention of arms race on the sea¬ 
bed and the subsoil thereof. 


ECONONiCS & FINAHCE 

Amortization : In finance, the 
term denotes repayment of a debt 
by monthly instalments which in¬ 
clude part of the principal and interest 
due. In accounting, amortizatoin 
means writing olT of an account over 
a number of years. 

Black Money : means money un¬ 
accounted for in the books, giving rise 
to the presumption that it has been 
illegally accumulated. 

Demonetization : means with¬ 
drawing from circulation currency 
note.s or coins of particular denomina¬ 
tions. 

Egalitarian Society : a society in 
which all persons enjoy social and 
political equality. 

Equities : means ordinary shares 
as distinguished from preference 
shares or rights shares. 

Gross National Product : Gross 
National Product (GNP) is the sum 
of fiqal products such as comump- 


tidn goods and gross iav^tment 
(which is the increase in lovattories 
plus gross birth or production of 
buildings and equipment). It com¬ 
prises personal consumption expendi¬ 
ture on goods and services, plus 
government expenditure on goods 
and services, plus investment ex¬ 
penditure. The last item here re¬ 
presents gross investment expenditure 
on all new machines and construc¬ 
tion. 

Hot Money : is currency the 
exchange value of which is declining 
so that those holding it are in a huriy 
to dump It in exchange for money 
which is more stable. 

l.ead Bank Scheme : Following 
the I'Bcommendations made by a 
committee headed by Mr. F.K.F. 
Nairnmn, the Government of India 
announced tor the nationalised banks 
a new branch iicen.sing policy in 
December 1969. The policy as evolv¬ 
ed by the Reserve Bank of India 
provided for one “lead’’ bank in 
every district in the country. The 
“lead” banks were to be chosen from 
among the 14 nationalised banks and 
the State Bank of India. These 
“lead” banks were to undertake 
surveys of districts to find out the 
immediate needs of credit to agri¬ 
culture, small scale industries and 
other priority sectors. The experi¬ 
ment was started in six or seven states 
which are undei-developed. The 
scheme provided for the opening of 
bank branches at 1,280 centres in a 
phased manner. During the first 
six months of 1970, the major Indian 
scheduled banks were asked to open 
at least 400 branches at unbanked 
centres. Thus, the total number of 
offices to be opened by scheduled 
commercial banks was to exceed 600 
during the first half of 1970. 

Moratorium : It is the period 
during which the settlement of debts 
may be postponed legally. 

Par Value : is the recognised 
value of one country’s currency in 
terms of that of another. When a 
particular currency is devalued or 
revalued, the values of other curren¬ 
cies in terms of that currency have to 
be calculated afresh. 

Per Capita income : The term 
means national income per head or 
co-efiident resulting from the divi¬ 
sion of the national income by the 
size of the population. Per capita 
income is directly proportional to 
the national income and inversely to 
the population. Unless, theremre. 
the national income increases, addi¬ 
tion to the population, as in the case 
in India, ends in a corresponding 
reduction in the per capita income. 

Public Debt : is the money owed 
by the Central or a .state government 
to holders of government securities. 


Takewiff Sbi^ ; Ir^ the drffk# 
stage in the developmeiit of a natidnhi 
economy which marks the final dis*' 
integration of traditional society’s 
resistance to steady economic growth 
and the liberation of forces that 
establish expansion and progress as 
national goals. W.W. Rostow views 
the take-off stage ns the most crudal 
one. The pre-conditions of rapid 
economic growth are an adequate 
stock of social overheads, capital, 
the application of science and tech¬ 
nology to agriculture and industry 
and a strong national upsurge for 
national development, the coming of 
age of the manufacturing industry 
and the emergence of a spirit for 
rapid economic uplift. 

Third World ; The term refers to 
countries occupying a more or less 
neutral position vis-a-vis the demo¬ 
cracies on the one hand and the 
communist countries on the other. 
The term is also used to denote under¬ 
developed countries. 

Two-Tier Market ; Following an 
international monetary crisis which 
overtook the world towards the end 
of 1967 and the beginning of 1968, 
representatives of the Central Bank 
of the U.S.A. and six other nations, 
viz., Belgium, West Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
the U.K. meeting in Washington 
decided to restrict the use of their 
stocks of gold for settling debts bet¬ 
ween nations only at 35 dollars per 
ounce. It was announced that in 
future the seven Central banks would 
not supply gold to any market. Thus, 
while for exchange between Central 
banks, the price of 35 dollars per 
refined ounce continued, industrial 
users, hoarders and si>eculator.s were 
Mt to purchase gold from the open 
market at whatever rate it was availa¬ 
ble. This came to be known as the 
two-tier system. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Dust-Devil ; is a whirl of dust, 
usually a few yards in diameter. It 
is to be seen in arid regions where it 
is caused by exces.sivc local heating 
by the sun. Particles of dust are 
whirled round and round the centre 
and lifted to heights sometimes 
reaching 3,000 feet above the surface 
of the earth. Dust devils are quite 
harmless. 

Quicksands : is loose watery 
sand which can suck in those who 
walk on it. The phenomenon occurs 
where sand of a particular quality 
is found along with water which is 
continuously rising through the sand 
to the surface, keeping it in a state 
of agitation. The combination be¬ 
comes so unstable that it cannot sup¬ 
port any weight. Therefore, a per- 
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son walking on such a surface can 
sink in it. 

Polar Ice Cap : is a huge mass of 
ice on the North and South Poles of 
the earth. Western scientists have 
for some time been thinking of melting 
large chunks of the icc cap with 
controlled atomic explosions. They 
think that .such explosions would 
make the winters in Nortlici n Curnpe, 
Oinada and Sibciia more tscarable. 
render some pail i>l the Tundras tit 
for agricnitmc and open up vast 
areas in the tar noilh tor shipping 
and trade. Hnt the suggestion has 
been opposed by Russian scientists 
who desciibe the polar ice-cap as a 
'natural refrigeiaior’. According to 
them, any atlcmpl to melt pans of 
the icc-cap is bound to upset the 
circulation of winds which regulate 
a great deal of the woild’s climate 
They think lital melting the ice-cap 
would miike Western rmopc, Noith 
America and .Southein Asia dry and 
increase raml'ali in Canada. Siberia, 
East Afrii.:t and flic Philippines. 

Tsunami : is a great sea-wave 
produced by movements of the earth 
or eruption of a \olcano at the bot¬ 
tom of the ocean. It can rise as high 
as 30 mcties and tun over the shore¬ 
line at speeds up to 800 km. per 
hour. 


GROUPS, MOVEMENTS ETC. 

Bas<|ues ; The Basques arc peo¬ 
ple living in the three northern pro¬ 
vinces of Spam and South West 
France. They arc a distinct social 
and linguistic group numbeiing nearly 
5 lakh.s. These people ditfer from 
Spaniards as the Irish do from the 
English. Since January 1968 they 
have been agitating for an indepen¬ 
dent Basque .state m North Spam. 
Their agitation has followed terrorist 
methods. Sentences of death passed 
on some of their comrades by tlic 
army authorities of Spain in 1970 
brought forth protests from all over 
the world. The International Com¬ 
mission of Jurists (Cjcneva) also joined 
the demand for clemency being shown 
to the condemned prisoners. The 
demand was endorsed by the World 
Council of Churches. Tlie death 
sentences were commuted by General 
Franco on December 29,1970 but the 
decision was not to the liking of the 
army authorities in Spain. 

Bihari Muslims : is a common 
misnomer for those Pakistanis who 
had left the Bihar state in India when 
the country was partitioned in 1947. 
Thc*sc people went to live in East 
Bengal which had been rechristened 
as East Pakistan at that time. When 
the people of Bangladesh were iight- 
ing for liberation from the strangle- 
boUl of Pakistan, these so-called 
3iteui Muslims sided with the forces 
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of the Islamabad military Junta htid 
earned notoriety as willing tools of the 
latter in perpetrating heinous crimes 
against the people of Bangladesh. 
Naturally ‘Bihari Muslims’ have been 
finding themselves in an unenviable 
position. They feel unsafe in Bangla¬ 
desh and Pakistan is not prep.ued 
10 accept them. 

Black Septemher Group ; is ti 
group of the frccdom-fightcis of 
J’alcsiinc It had been fonned in 
September 1970 after the Jordanian 
.Armv's olTcn.sivc against the guerillas 
in that month. The purpose of the 
group was to kill King Ilu.s.sein and 
other anfi-gueri)l!i leaders in Amman. 

RuAakars ; is a Persian woid 
which means “vokiniccis” or peisons 
who come forward of their own 
dccoid to serve a cause. But rcLcnl- 
ly the Pakistani army in Uangla Desh 
III many instances foiced the local 
people at gun-poiiit to enlist as 
Razakars and do the difiy work for 
It. 


Women’s Lib : is a movement 
whicii originated in the U.S.A. to 
secure for women equal fights with 
men. Leaders of the movement 
want husbands to participate in 
house-work and the rearing of child¬ 
ren. They want equal opirortiinities 
for women in all spheres in order that 
they can lead fuller lives aivl sup¬ 
plement the family income. Ihe 
movement has set certain sartorial 
iiends also in that it is opposed to 
women wearing brassieres. The so¬ 
ciological impact of the movement 
has been that women have begun to 
think about and icbct against their 
position and have staited aspiring to 
achieve an identity. Among the 
leaders of the movement are Ger¬ 
maine Greer, AnneNurakiii and Kate 
Millett. The movement is support¬ 
ing the candidature of Shirley Chisho¬ 
lm, a negro woman Icgishtor running 
for U.S. Presidency 


IDEAS & BELIEFS 

Brahmin iiniwrialism : was a terra 
used by Chou En-lai, Prune Minister 
of China in Ih*; course of an inter¬ 
view he gave to Neville Maxwell 
(India's China War) in December, 
1971. Chou said, “India originally 
was not a single entity. But the colo¬ 
nial rule of the British F.mpiic fostered 
the Brahmin upper stratum’s idea of 
building up an Indian empire. Nehru 
had this idea and such was his policy. 

Genocide : The word genocide 
means “deliberate extermination of 
a race or a people". It was used for 
the first time by Prof. Raphael 
Lemkin in 1944 in a book dealing 
with violation of human rights. 
Subsequently, in 1948, the U.N.O. 
adopted a Convention on genocide. 


This Convention took delect from 
January 12, 1951. According to 
it, the signatory states confirm that 
genocide whether in time of j^ce 
or war is a crime under international 
law which they undertake to prevent 
and to punish. According to the 
Convention, genocide means anyone 
or more of the following acts against 
a member of a national, racial or 
religious* group : (1) killing mem¬ 
bers of the group; (2) causing serious 
bodily or mental harm to members 
of the group; (3) deliberately in¬ 
flicting on tlie group conditions of 
life calculated to bring about its 
physical destruction in whole or in 
part; (4) imposing measures in¬ 
tended to prevent births within the 
group ; (5) forcibly transferring child¬ 
ren of the group to another group. 

Hallsteiii Doctrine : is a doctrine 
of foreign policy originally enun¬ 
ciated by Dr. Waltei Hallstcin who 
was Secrcuiiy of Stale m the Foreign 
(.Ifllce of the Fedeial Republic of 
Germany (West CJermany) from 
1951-1958. Dr. Hallstcin held 
that “any country having diplomatic 
relations with the Fedcial Govern¬ 
ment, which lecognizcd the ^ East 
German regime would be couimjtfing 
an unfriendly act” Accordingly, 
when V'ligoslavia recognized East 
Gcrinany in 1957, Bonn broke off 
with Belgrade. But subsequently, 
West Germany almost gave up the 
doctrine because it realised that the 
re-unification of Germany could only 
be possible with co-operation from 
the communist bloc. 

PermLssivc Society : is that society 
which tends to look the other way 
when people transgress established 
social, moral and other norms, e.g., 
pre-maritai sex, fidelity in marriage, 
dropping out of educational institu¬ 
tions, addiction to drugs etc. 


MEDICINES, DISEASES ETC. 

Acupuncture : is an ancient tech¬ 
nique of deadening pain. It is claim¬ 
ed that with the use of acupuncture, 
major surgical operations can be 
pcrformetl without anaesthesia. The 
underlying principle is that there are 
about 5W places in the body at 
which if needles are stuck, a numbing 
effect is produced. Recent visitors 
to China have found the technique 
widely in use in that, country. 

Allergy : an abnormal sensitivity 
to any substance by which normal 
persons are not affected. Allergic 
diseases are also due to fear, anxiety, 
Hpief as the.se are related to emo¬ 
tional upsets. 

Amino Adds : are of funda¬ 
mental importance to life. There are' 
eight of them which are essential for 
human life. Itiese are carboxylic 
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acids contaioJiig the amino group. 
They are ingredients of proteins 
which are made up of chains of 
amino-acids. 

Atrophy : means wasting away, 
being deprived of nourishment. 

Cyciamates : are certain chemi¬ 
cals used in the inanufactuic of 
sweetening agents, it is believed that 
these are capable of causing cancer. 

Diabetes : Diabetes is a malady 
for which no cure is known to be 
c-xisting. The best medicine is (/) 
change-over to a predominantly pro¬ 
tein diet, and (iV) light exercise like 
long walks. Observing these pre¬ 
cautions, a diabetic can lead a per¬ 
fectly normal life. 

Kl Tor : It is a hardy strain of 
cholera. It was named after an 
Egyptian quarantine station where it 
was first identiticd. An out-break 
of fil Tor was reported around the 
Caspean Sea in the Soviet Union in 
1970. ' 

Horimmes : are internal secre¬ 
tions or natural organic substances 
which regulate growth, metabolism 
and olbci functions of an organism. 
There arc* many type.i ol hormones 
and their study is known as endocri¬ 
nology. 

Marijuana : is the English name 
of what we in India know as bhang. 
It is obluincd from the top leaves and 
Powers of the hemp plant (cannabis 
saliva). The use of the drug can 
cause physical and psychic mani¬ 
festations like excess hunger, craving 
for sweets, talkativeness, mental con¬ 
fusion, depression, delusions etc. 

Molecular Biology : is a specia¬ 
lised branch of biology (which is the 
study of all living things.) Molecu¬ 
lar biology concerns itself with the 
study of molecules in living matter. 
It encompasses genetics, biophysics, 
bio-chemistry, cytology etc. It is a 
fast expanding field of research 

Sulpha Drugs : are a group of 
drugs having sulphanilamide as 
their base. To begin with, these 
drugs had been produced foi treating 
bacterial .infections-, but they have 
now come to be used for other types 
of diseases also. 

Thrombosis : When blood clots 
occur io a blood-vessel or heart 
chambers on platelets adhering to 
their lining, it leads to the lining 
being damaged and the circulation 
of blood booming stagnant. This 
is called thrombosis. 


HODERH WARFARE 

, Border Security Force : The men 
of India’s Border Security Force 
covered themselves with glory in the 
recent Indo-Pak confiict. The B.S.F. 


was launched iir 1965. and oejebrafed 
its sixth anniversary in December 1971 
while the recent war with Pakistan 
was going on. The force is com¬ 
manded by Mr. Kfausro Framruz 
Kustamji as Director General. 

Concussion Bomb : is a new type 
of bomb which the U.S. Air Force 
has been using in Vietnam. It had 
originally been evolved for use in 
clearing dense foii,age in jungle areas 
to cleai space for landing helicoptei s. 
The bomb is dropped by parachute 
from 15,000 feel. When it explodes. 
It starts a concussion wave which 
destioy.s cvciything within a radius 
of 1,000 metres. The bomb weighs 
6,800 kg. and is surpassed only by a 
nuclear weapon in destructive power. 

Defuliants : are chemical war- 
f.irc weapons used by the U.S.A. in 
South Vietnam. These weapons de¬ 
nude .all vegetation in an area of 
lcave.s (foliage), making ii dillicult 
for the enemy to use standing crops 
or the jungle as covet for clandestine 
moves. 

Fifth column : In 1936. during 
the Spanish Civil War, when Franco 
attacked Madrid with four columns 
of army, his suppeuters boasted that 
they bad a fifth column in the city 
by which they meant a group within 
the city helping the enemy from 
within. Since then Ihc term is used 
for inside groups helping the enemy. 

Gunboat Diplomacy : A strong 
state makes a demand on a compara- 
tivelv weaker state and in order to 
reinforce the demand, stations a 
gunboat off the latter's shore. That 
would be gunboat diplomacy m 
action. U means show of force to 
gain a ciesired diplomatic objective. 

Harrier : is a new fighter-bomber 
developed by Britain. It is powered 
by a single jet engine and can take off 
straight up like a grasshopper, or 
from a runway of a few hundred 
feet. This gives it great strategic 
value as it can be used from pocket- 
size airfields on mountain tops, 
from air craft-carriers as also from 
small foivsard airfields. 

Pentagon : are the offices in 
Washington housing all the three 
wings of the War Department of the 
U.S.A. It IS said to be the largest 
office complex in the world. 

Phantom-F4 : is a two-seater 
tactical-strike and all-weather inter¬ 
ceptor fighter plane being made in 
the U.S.A. In 1971, the U.S.A. 
agreed to supply neatly 5Q of these 
aircraft to Israel on the specious 
plea that it would induce Israel to 
vacate areas of Sinai and to partici¬ 
pate in negotiations over the re¬ 
opening of the Suez Canal. A 
Phantom aircraft can carry more 
than 13,(X)01bs. of bombs and missiles. 

It can fiy at a maximum speed of 


1SS4 m.p.h. The Arab States strongly 
protested against the supply of th^ 
planes to Israel. 

PNS Gbazi : was an American 
Tench class submarine received by 
Pakistan under the U.S. Military 
Assistance programme in 1964. The 
submarine which carried ten torpedo 
tubes could move at a speed Of 20 
knots on the .surface and at half that 
speed while submerged. It had a 
crew of 85. It was sunk by the 
Indian Navy in the initial stages of 
the Indo-Pak conflict of December 
1971. 

Prize (in war) : in modern war¬ 
fare means a ship or goods cainured 
by the naval forces of a belligerent 
at sea or seized in a port. The icnii 
can also be extended to aircraft and 
goods carried in them. The uni¬ 
versally accepted principle is that 
prize hits to be adjudicated and there¬ 
after cither released or cimdeinned 
by the sentence of a Prize Court. 
Such a sentence vests the property 
in the captor and constitutes inter¬ 
national title to the property. 

Sea Cat : is a British surface- 
to iiir missile in use with the Indi.m 
Navy and the Nav.al forces of 1.3 
other countries. It is meant for 
anti-aircraft defence. It weighs 68 
kg. and has a maximum ningc of 
3,500 metres. 

U.S.N. Eiiierprise : i.s said to he 
the woild's biggest nucleui powcied 
aircraft earner at present in sgrvice 
with tile Seventh Fleet of the U.S 
Navy, h ha.s a displacement of 
75,000 tons. It is neatly four times 
the size of I N.S. Vihanl. It is 
powered by eight nuclear reactors 
and can cruise for five years without 
refuelling. It has a speed of .13 
knots, its deck area is about 4 5 
acres jnd it can hold 70 to 100 aii- 
ciaft. It has luxurious aii-iondi- 
tioncd accommodation for 400 officers 
and more than 4,000 men. The 
ship was built in 1961. Fs name 
came into the news tri December 
1971 when Nrc.io moved the .Seventh 
Fleet from the (iiill of Tonkin to 
the Indian Ocean to frighten India 

War Crimes : The victorious 
allies m the second world wai viz , 
the Soviet Union, the U.S.A., Bri¬ 
tain and France had signed on August 
8. 1945 an agicement .setting up an 
International Military Tribunal to 
try raa.ior war criminals among Axis 
prisoners. The eliarter .setting out 
jurisdiction and functions of the 
Tribunal set out offences for which 
an individual- could be considered 
responsible. Among these offences 
were “murder, extermination, en¬ 
slavement, deportation and other 
inhuman acts committed against any 
civilian population before or during 
the war” or “persecution on a poli¬ 
tical, racial or religious basis, whether 



omot in violation of dome$tic laws." 
It was agreed that that the plea of 
having acted on orders from superiors 
could only be treated as an extenuat¬ 
ing circumstance but not as a com¬ 
plete defence. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Amnesty International : in an 
international organization which 
fights the cause of “prisoners of con¬ 
science" all over the world. To 
finance its operations, A.I. depends 
mainly on voluntap' contributions. 
A cardinal rule which the organiza¬ 
tion follows is that prisoners must 
not advocate personal violence. Its 
symbol is a candle surrounded by 
barbed wire. Mr. Martin Ennals 
is the Secretary General of the Or¬ 
ganization which completed a decade 
of exi.stcnce on May 30, 1971. 

Association of Shields ; was a 
private army created by Japanese 
writer Yukio Mishima. It consisted 
of about 100 university students. 
Its aim was to strengthen and revive 
the traditional moral fabric of Japan’s 
national life. 

Mukti Bahini : was the name of 
the army of irregulars and guerillas 
who took up arms against the Pakis¬ 
tani forces in Bangladesh in 1971. 

National Service Corra : In the 
first week of January 1970, the Union 
Cabinet approved the idea of creat¬ 
ing a National Service Corps to 
train and employ young people in 
nation-building activities. The 
scheme had actually been sponsored 
in 1968 to give the students a chance 
to imbibe the qualities of responsible 
leadership by coming into touch with 
and handling real life situations. 
The programme drawn up for the 
National Service Corps includes 
physical training, social service, 
training in civil defence, community 
living and other such projects. The 
scheme operates in addition to 
N.C.C. and is voluntary. 

Omega Mission : is a London- 
based international group formed in 
June 1971 following Pakistani mili¬ 
tary crackdown in Bangladesh. With 
a view to breaking "the artificial, 
unnatural and immoral” barriers put 
up by the Pakistani Army to stop' 
aid from reaching Bangladesh, mem¬ 
bers of the Omega mission tried to 
enter the Pakistani controlled area 
of Bangladesh at that time but were 
prevented from doing so. 

OXFAM : is a British Relief 
Organization which has done good 
work in India. It had been active 
during the Bihar famine in 1967. 
Recently, it has been working to 
relieve the sufferings of the dis¬ 
placed persons in ^ngladesh. 
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PERSONS 

Abel, Rlidotf: was a Russian 
master spy who had been operating 
in' the U.S.A. from 1948 to 1957. 
He was caught and sentenced to 
30 years’ imprisonment. But in 
1962 he was exchanged for Francis 
Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot whose 
aircraft had been shot down over the 
Soviet Union. Abel died in Novem¬ 
ber 1971. 

All Akbar Khan : is a well- 
known Indian sarod-piayer. 

Anderson, Jack : is a famous 
American journalist who was in the 
limelight in 1971 for publishing in¬ 
side information on the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment’s strategy during the Tndo- 
Pak war of December 1971. With 
his tireless energy, Mr. Anderson 
has exposed to public view a number 
of skeletons in the cupboard of the 
U.S. Administration. 

Armstrong, Louis : was a world- 
famous American trumpet player. 
He was looked upon as the pioneer 
in art of jazz-singing, extempore im¬ 
provisation on the music, and made it 
a regular discipline. He was very 
popular as a public entertainer. 
One of the most famous pieces he 
sang was / wanna be there when the 
saints go marching in. He was 
popularly known as Satchmo (satchel 
mouth). He made nearly 20,000 re¬ 
cords. He died in July 1971, just 
two days after his seventy-first 
birthday. 

Auden, Wystan Hugh : is looked 
upon as the greatest living English 
poet. He was born in England but 
had migrated to the U.S.A. in 1939 
and became an American citizen in 
1946. Recently he came back to 
England to take up residence at 
Christ Church College, Oxford as 
“poet in residence” with no fixed 
duties. 

Ayaz, Sheikh : is an eminent 
Sindhi poet. He had been jailed by 
Yahya Khan for his outspoken views. 
In response to repeated demands by 
the public and political parties. 
President Bhutto ordered his release 
from the Karachi Central Jail to¬ 
wards the end of January 1972. 

Bal Thackeray : is the head of 
the Shiv Sena, an organization seek¬ 
ing to protect and promote the in¬ 
terests of Maharashtrians in Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

Basar, Tadak : has been nomi¬ 
nated to the Rajya Sabha to re¬ 
present the Union Territory of Amna- 
chal Pradesh in the Parliament. A 
young man of 31, Mr. Basar hails 
from Nyigam village in the Basai’ 
area in Arunachal Pradesh. 

Bedl, Rajlnto- Singh : won fame 
as a top-rate Urdu story-writer in the 


late tbiities. He was boro aod 
educated in Lahore where be be¬ 
came associated with the radio in 
1942. In 1947 he was Diit^or of 
the Jammu and Kashmir Radio. From 
there he came over to the Bombay 
film-world as a script-writer. Now 
he has turned his hand to film 
production. Dastak is the name of 
the fir^ film produced by him. 
Among the collections of his stories 
are Dana-o-Dam and Tar-o-Pood. 
A long-short-story written by him 
Ik Chadar Main Si has won great 
acclaim and also a Sahitya Akademi 
Prize. 

Bose, Nandlal : is an Indian 
painter of international fame. 

Bunche, Dr. Ralph : who died in 
December 1971 was a black American 
who distinguished himself in the 
academic, diplomatic and adminis¬ 
trative spheres. He was best known 
for his successful mediation between 
Israel and the Arab countries m 
1948 and 1949. For that achieve¬ 
ment, he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. He was for some time 
Principal Director in the U.N. 
Trusteeship Department. In tjiat ca¬ 
pacity he was closely connected with 
all peace-keeping operations under¬ 
taken by the U.N.O. As a member 
of the U.N. Secretariat, he had been 
a pillar of strength to the world 
body. 

Cargill, Peter : was the head of 
the World Bank team which toured 
Bangla Desh in May-June 1971 to 
study the situation and submit a 
report for the information of coun¬ 
tries which have been giving gno¬ 
mic aid to Pakistan. Mr. Cargill was 
bom in pre-partition India and was 
once a memtMr of the Indian Civil 
Service. After partition he had 
opted for Pakistan where he became 
that country’s first Finance Secretary 
Later he returned to Britain and from 
there shifted to the World Bank. 
The Cargill report on conditions in 
“East Pakistan” was found un¬ 
palatable by Pakistan and its sup¬ 
porters. 

dumdrasekhar, B.S. : The famous 
Indian spin-bowler who played a 
great part in the victory which India 
scored over England in 1971 has been 
selected by Wtsden, a famous cricket¬ 
ing journal, as one of the five cricke¬ 
ters of 1971. He is the eighth Indian 
(o win this distinction during the last 
17 years. Chandrasekhar is looked 
upon as the fastest spin-bowler in 
The world today. Recently, he was 
honoured by the Government of 
India with a Padma Shri. 

Cbatterjee, Asim : is a former 
student leader, reported to be leading 
the Naxalites in the Biitihuffl, Ban- 
fcura and Purulia districts. He u 
said to be posing a seriotis challenge 
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to tbe Jeadersbip of Qiani Mazum* 
dar and Saroj Dutta. 

Chtit^ae, N.C.: was a leading 
Indian jurist and parliamentarian. 
He was educated at Calcutta and 
London. Early in his career, be 
joined the Hindu Mahasabha in 
which ho played an active part from 
1947 onward. He remained a mem¬ 
ber of the Lok Sabha for three terms. 
He was also a member of the Supreme 
Court Bar Association, Vice-President 
of the Indian Branch of the Interna¬ 
tional Commission of Jurists and 
President of the All-India Civil 
Liberties Council. He presented 
India's case at the Kutch International 
Tribunal. He died in January 1972 
at the age of 76. 

Chevalier, Maurice : who died 
on January 2, 1972, at the age of 93 
was a legend in the show business. 
He made his debut as a stage artist 
in December 1901, During the suc¬ 
ceeding years, he entertained mil¬ 
lions as a singer, comedian and 
daiKcr. Some of the films in which 
he appeared were Love Parade, Gigi, 
Love in the Afternoom etc. 

Clarke, Arthur : is a well-known 
science-writer whoac book, Space 
Odyssey-2Gf)i (filmed by Stanley 
Kubrick) had been a tremendous 
success. Arthur Clarke was in India 
in February 1972, lecturing in Delhi 
and Bombay. He is very much 
interested in space and thinks Jupiter 
holds out the greatest promise of 
supporting life. 

Davis, Angela : is a black Ame¬ 
rican who champions the cause of 
tbe American negroes. She is a 
member of tbe American Conunu- 
nist Party. She was employed as 
lecturer of philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of California. Some time 
ago she was charged with compli¬ 
city in supplying guns to a negro boy 
who passed them on to two ne^o 
prisoners when they were standing 
trial. The prisoners used the guns 
to kill the judge. Miss Davis was 
finally acquitted in June, 1972. Her 
case was looked upon as a lest case 
ibr the U.S. judicial system as it 
- was widely believed that she was 
bein^ falsely implicated for her 
political views. 

Day-Lewis, Cedi: Britain’s poet- 
laureate died in the latter half of 
May, 1972. He had succeeded John 
Masefield on January 1, 1968. Mr. 
Day-Lewis was a descendant of 
Oliver Ooldsmith and claimed to 
have been the first Irishman to have 
b^me the poet-laureate of Britain. 
He was for some years Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. Besides being a 
poet, he was also a writer of detec¬ 
tive fiction (by the name of Nicholas 
Blake). He was also Director of a 
pubibbing firm. Sonm of his works 
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are: A Hope of Poeiry, Tie PoeHe 
Image, Overtures to Death etc. 

Dhar, DJ*.: is Chairman of the 
Policy Planning Committee of India’s 
Ministry of External Affairs. Be¬ 
fore he gravitated to the Centre, 
Mr, Dhar had been prominent in the 
political life of Jammu and Kashmir 
for more than two decades. From 
1951 to 1957, he was a member of the 
State’s Constituent Assembly and 
served on its Drafting Committee. 
Later, for many years he held office 
as a member of the State’s Council 
of Ministers. After the fourth general 
elections, he was appointed India’s 
ambassador to Moscow in 1968. 
He played a key-role in negotiating 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship. 
He beaded the Indian delegation .it 
the pre-Indo-Pak-surrunit talks held 
in Murree in April-May, 1972. He 
also led the official team at the Simla 
talks in June, 1972. Mr. Dhar is 
known as an astute politician with a 
brilliant mind. 

Dutt, Subiinal : who was ap¬ 
pointed India’s Ambassador to 
Bangla Desh on February 14, 1972, 
is a retired Indian civil servant who 
had been Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India for a number of 
years. He had earlier been India’s 
Ambassador to West Germany and 
the Soviet Union. Before taking up 
his present assignment, he was the 
Centra! Vigilance Commissioner. Mr. 
Dutt is a senior diplomat with con¬ 
siderable administrative experience. 

Eilsberg, Daniel ; was the man 
who passed on to the New York Times 
secret Pentagon documents relating 
to the U S.A.’s involvement in the 
Vietnam War. Eilsberg is an expert 
in tbe field of systems analysis. His 
thesis on the nature of the decision¬ 
making process, Risk, Ambiguitv and 
Decision won him a job with the Rand 
Corporation which till recently had 
custody of U.S. secret documents. 
From there he shifted to the Penta¬ 
gon. At first he was a staunch 
advocate of escalation in Vietnam, 
but after the Tct offensive of 1968, 
his thinking underwent a profound 
change and he turned into an un¬ 
compromising critic of his country’s 
role in Vietnam. As Time put it, 
Eilsberg “symbolises the national 
torment that the brutal, seemingly 
interminable war has created”, in 
the U.S.A. 

Galbraith, J.K. : is a world- 
famous U.S. economist known for 
bis wry wit and ebullience. A liberal 
democrat by conviction. Mr. Gal¬ 
braith was U.S. Ambassador in New 
Delhi in the time of President John 
F. Kennedy. He was in India again 
in 1971 to visit the Bangladesh refugee 
camps in West Bengal and other 
Indian states. 


Ghahdiy, t wtili * 

known Indian industrialist who spent' 
a life-time with the Tata Iron ana 
Steel Company of which he rose to 
be the Managing Director, He was. 
Chairman of the Metals Committee 
of the Council of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research. In 1958 he had 
been awarded the Padma Bftushan for 
his services to industry in India. 
He died m April 1972. 

Goolagong, Evonne : who had 
won the Women’s Singles Cham¬ 
pionship at Wimbledon on July 2, 
1971, is a 2()-year old part-abori^naf 
girl from BarelJan (Australia). She 
is the daughter of a sheep-shearer. 
She displayed great confidence while 
facing Mrs. Margaret Court, the 1970 
champion, and caused a sensational 
upset. 

Gwicciardi, Vittorio Wiuspeare : 
In terms of the U.N. Security <^uncit 
resolution of December 21, 1971 on 
the situation arising from the last 
Indo-Pak conflict, former U.S. Sec¬ 
retary General U Thant appointed 
Mr. Vittorio Winspeare Guicciardi,’ 
a 60-year old Italian diplomat, to be 
his special representative m India, 
Pakistan and the “Dacca area” (as 
the U.N. referred to Bangla Desh) 
“to lend his good offices for the solu¬ 
tion of humanitarian problems ” Mr. 
Guicciardi is Under-S^etory General 
of the U.N.O. and Director General 
of the U.N. office in Geneva. He 
had completed a study tour of the 
three affected countries by the middle 
of January, 1972. 

Hearst, George Randolph : was 
an influential U.S. newspaper mag¬ 
nate. He died on January 26, 1972 
at the age of 67. 

Herbert, A.P. : was a well-known 
British humourist and novelist. Al- 
thougli he had qualified as a barrister, 
but a large pari of his career )vas 
spent in the Navy till he made lrt<ra- 
ture his whole-time occupation. He 
became a member of the staff of 
Punch, the British humour magazine. 
Among the many delightful and amus¬ 
ing books he has written are. Mis- 
leading Cases. The Trials of Topsy 
and Topsy, M.P.. The man About 
Town etc. He was well-known as a 
campaigner for lost and obscure 
causes. 

Hughes, Howard ; is an Anieri- 
can multi-millionaire whose name 
came into the news recently in connec¬ 
tion with an autobiography said to 
have been dictated by him to author 
Clifford Irving but subsequently dis¬ 
covered to have been a forgery. 
Announcement of the publication of 
the book was disclaimed by the 
Hughes organization. With his 
mmense wealth, Hughes went on 
from tool-making to films and then 
to aviation in a big way. In 1966, 
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be sold his share Id a major interna* 
tibnal airlines for S46 million dollars 
and retired to Nevada where he is 
reported to be living now with armed 
guards to prevent strangers from 
disturbing his privacy 

Jackson, Mahalia : was a famous 
American gospel singer. In 1971 
she was in India where her tour was 
a grand success She was a singer 
with a powerful voice. She rejected 
several lucrative ofters and devoted 
herself exclusively to gospel singing. 
She died in January, 1972. 

Janah, Sunil ; is an Indian photo¬ 
grapher well-known for his studies 
of India's tribal people. He ha.s co- 
authored several books on Indian 
tribes with the late Dr. Verrier Elwin. 
He was awarded the Paclm Shri in 
1972. 

Kane, P.V. : who died on April 
18, 1972 at the age of 92, was an 
eminent Indologi.s( and Sanskrit 
scholar of international repute He 
hailed from the Ratnagiri district 
and was educated in Hombay. He 
was associated with the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute in Poona and was 
also Vice-Chancellor of ihe Bombay 
University from 1947 to 1949. He 
remained a nominated member of the 
Rajya Sabha from 1953 to 1959. 
Among his works are a four-volume 
History of Dharinasluiifra which he 
took 35 yeais to compile, A History 
of Sanskrit Poetics and a major work 
on Hindu Law. Dr. Kane had 
been awarded (he Bharat Ratna. the 
nation’s highest award, in 1953. 

Kennedy, Edward : is the young- 
e.st of and the sole survivor among 
the Kennedy brotlieis who have been 
prominent on the 1) S. political scene 
for more than a decade now. He 
wto in the news in 1971 when he 
raised his voice against the genocide 
being perpetrated by the Pakistanis 
in Bangladesh and criticised the 
Nixon administration for its heartless 
and mindless tilt in favour of Pakis¬ 
tan. 

Kuznets, Simon : became in 1971 
the third economi.st to win the newly 
e.stablisl)ed Nobel Prize for Lconomic 
awarded by the Swedish Academv 
of Sciences. Prof. Kuznets’ .scienti¬ 
fic work lias been commended by the 
Swedish Academy as having "broaS 
and deep insight into the structure 
and development of the economic 
and social system since the middle of 
the last eenturv”. He is at present 
working at Harvard. At one time 
he had worked as adviser to the 
Indian National Income Committee. 

Kuznetsov, Vassily : is tlie First 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union. He was in India in 
the second and third weeks of De¬ 
cember 1971, heading a five member 


Russian delegation which was in 
New Delhi to keep in touch with the 
Government of India to discuss ways 
of removing the threat to India’s 
security resulting from Pakistani 
aggression against the country. 

Laideoga : is the 47-year old 
President of the outlaw^ Mizo 
National Front. At present he is 
reported to be living in a mountain 
hideout in the Chin Hills in north¬ 
east Burma. He is said to be in 
contact with the Chinese who have 
been constantly instigating trouble in 
the jungle corridor bordering Burma, 
Bangladesh and India. 

Ltlurnc, John : (1614-1657) was 
an indefatigable champion of the 
fundamental rights of Englishmen. 
He lived in the times of Chailes I 
and Cromwell, and belonged to a 
group of extremists known as the 
Levellers. He was imprisoned for 
opposing Charles I’s personal rule. 
His release was secured by C’romwell. 
For some time he served as an officer 
of the Parliamentarian forces. But 
later the Presbyterian parliament and 
the aimy leaders became the targets 
of his criticism, and he was often 
hauled up before jurie.s, and finally 
jailed. He spent his last ycais as a 
Quaker. 

Malik, Adam : who presided 
over the 26lh General Assembly Ses¬ 
sion of the U.N.O. hails from Su¬ 
matra, He was deeply involved in 
Indonesia’s stiuggle for freedom 
and was a member of the first Indo¬ 
nesian Parliament. In 1959, he was 
appointed his country’s ambassador 
to the Soviet Union and Poland. 
Later, he was inducted into the Indo¬ 
nesian government as Minister of 
Commerce. But he fell from grace a 
few years later, to be reinstated only 
in 1966 after Soekamo's fall. That 
year he became Indonesia’s Foreign 
Minister, a position be bolds to this 
day. 

Malriiux, Andre : is a French 
intelleciiicil who was once de Gaulle's 
Minister of Culture. On Septem¬ 
ber 18,1971, speaking overthcFrench 
radio, he said he was prepared to 
figlit for Bangla Desh if called upon 
to do so because it is truly one of the 
last honourable causes. He strong¬ 
ly criticized President Nixon for the 
role which the U.S.A. under his 
leadership had chosen to play in 
Bangladesh. 

Marcos, Imelda : is the wife of 
President Marcos of the Philippines. 
She arrived in New Delhi on October 
9, 1971 on a two-day visit. Before 
her marriage to the Philippines 
President, Mrs. Marcos had been 
selected a Beauty Queen. She is 
tipped as a possible candidate in the 
next Presidential election in the 
Island Republic. For several years 


now, she has been traveUing abroad 
extensively as a special envoy bf-lHir 
country’s government. 

Marshall, John : who took over 
on February 7,1971 as Prime Minis¬ 
ter of New Zealand had been Deputy 
Premier in the cabinet headed by 
Sir Keith Holyoake. Mr. Marshall 
had led New Zealand’s team in the 
Common Market negotiations in 

1971. • 

McGovern, George S. : bids fair 
to win the Dcmociatic nomination 
in the U.S Presidential elections 
scheduled to be held in November, 

1972. He was a meinber of the U S. 
House of Representatives from 1957 
to 1961. In the second world war, 
he .served in Ihe U.S. Air Force. 
Later he worked for some tunc as a 
teacher of history and public adminis¬ 
tration. His nearest rival for nomi¬ 
nation as the Democratic party’s 
candidate for President is Mr. Hubert 
Humphrey. 

McNamara, Robert : is the Presi¬ 
dent of the World Bank (The Inlei- 
national Bank foi Re-const ruction 
and Development -l.B.R D.). He 
was in India in the last week ot Janu¬ 
ary 1972 to study the ncc^s bf the 
country and to find out how best the 
World Bank could help India to 
achieve her economic objcctivc.s and 
also meet her repayment obligations 
in respect of past loans. Mr, 
McNamara had been the U.S. De¬ 
fence S/scretary in President Johnson’s 
Administration. 

Mead, Margaret : was the winner 
of the LKXX) Kalinga Award, 1971, 
for popular science-writing. She is 
a 70-year old anthropologist. Her 
best known work is Coming of Age 
in Samoa, published towards the 
close of the twenties. She has been 
Director of Research in Contem¬ 
porary Culture at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. Other works by her include 
The Changing Culture of an Indian 
Tribe; Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies etc. 

Meena Kutnari ; ■ who died on 
March 31, 1972 was one of tjie 
greatest tragediennes of the Indian 
screen. She had a charming per¬ 
sonality and a rare insight into the 
art of acting. She appeared in 
scores of Hindi films. Ilie last 
to be released among the movies in 
which she appeared was Pakeezah 
produced by Kamal Amrohvi to 
whom she had been married for 
some time. 

"Mother Teresa t The winner of 
the fifth Nehru Award for Interna¬ 
tional Understanding (1969) had boen 
bom in Yugoslavia of Albanian 
pareuts. She came out to India 22 
years ago to serve as a missionary. 
Sooh thereafter, deeply moved by 
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th6 sad plight of tbe add 

tbe destitute in Cak itta, sfae set up 
a home for such people. The small 
begioning she had the courage to 
make very soon fiowered into the 
reco^ised order of the Sisters of 
Charity which has since extended 
its work to other countries also. 

Mujib-ur-Rehman, Sheikh : is tbe 
Prime Minister of Bangladesh. In 
March, 1911, he had b^n arrested 
by the Pakistan Military junta and 
taken to West Pakistan. After Vahya 
Khun had been overthrown, he was 
released by President Bhutto, and he 
ictuincd to Dacca via London and 
New Delhi. For his courageous 
leadership of the freedom struggle 
of his people, he has aitne to knuwu 
as the Bangdiondhu, 

Mulla, Capt. M.N. : was the 
Commanding Officer of the 1,200 
ton anti-submarine frigate INS 
Khukri which was torpedoed by an 
enemy submarine in the Arabian 
Sea on the night of December 9, 
1971 when ihe third lado-Pak war 
was at it^ fiercest. Capt. Mulla went 
down with the ship to the liest tradi¬ 
tions of the Navy. He was posthu- 
tnousb' awarded the S4t2ha Vir 
Chakra. • ^ 

IVturaluiri Gflude : was elected 
Deputy Chairman of the Rajya 
Sablia recently. He was born in 
Jamshedpur arid educated iu Madras 
and Banaras. After corajilctin^ his 
education, he joined the national 
freedom struggle and was imprisoned 
in Ihe Quit India movenicnl. He 
was a niililanl socialist considerably 
inffuenced in his thinking by the 
late Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia. 
Mr. Muialiciri knows sever.tl Indian 
languages including I'ainil. Telugu 
and Hindi. 

Musliuiov, .Slilrati : a Russian 
peasant hailing from Ber/ava in 
A/crbaijan is reputed to he the 
oldest living man in the world -166 
in 1971. According to the Director 
of the Soviet Institute for Geronto¬ 
logy, there are at present about 
25,000 people above 100 in the world, 
ai^ out of them 21,078 are to he 
found in the. rural area.s of the Soviet 
Union. The oldest living woman 
tOHiay, Lasuria Kofria, Is said to 
be 130 years of age. 

Nagarwala, Rustom Suhrafc: was a 
50-year old ex-Indian army Captain, 
who was involved in the fraudulent 
withdrawal of a large sum of money 
from a bank in New Delhi. He 
died while a court case was going on 
against him. 

Namk Singh ; who died on 
December 28, 1971 in Preetnagar was 
a prominent Punjabi novelist and 
poet. Ho wrote nearly SO Piinjahi 
novels soiae ttf winch wete translated 
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into oRier hUiguages. On^ of ihm 
Pavltra was filmed. Nahak 

Singh received many honours for 
his literary talent white be lived. 

Nernda, Pabki: Is (he pen name 
of the 67-year old Chilean poet- 
diplomat who was nominated for the 
Nobel Prize in Literatote, 1971, He 
is at present his country’s Ambassa¬ 
dor in France He started writing 
poems at the age of 17. His first 
volume of verso entitled Crepusculario 
(Twilight) was published in 1923. 
Other works by him include 20 Love 
Poems and One Song of Despair. 
He ha.s been described as “the poel 
of violated human dignity -one who 
brings alive Ihe continent’s destiny 
and dream.” 

N e u f V i 11 c, Marilyn : is u 
lamaican-horne woman athlete who 
had been living in England upto 
July II, 1971. She holds the world 
record m 400 metres. She left 
Britain on July 12 after she had been 
subjected to insults for being black. 
She hopes to run for Jamaica in 
the coming Olympic Games. 

Nia/j, A.A.K. : Lieutenant 
General Amir Abdullah Khun (Tiger) 
Niazi was the Commander of Pakis¬ 
tan's army of occupation in Bangla 
Desh till he surrendered to the 
Indian liberation forces in Dacca on 
December 16. A couple of days biv 
forc his forces surrendered, Niazi 
had vowed to fight to the last man. 
Niazi has a reputation only next to 
Tikka Khan’s as another tough in 
Yahya’s boardcs. He lived ujMo 
his reputation when the Army under 
his command went about pillaging 
Bangla Desh, dishonouring women, 
and muideiing Bangladesh inteilec- 
tuals in cold blood. .. 

Nijalingappa, S, : was ilie Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress 
at the time the party split mto two in 
1969 He remained President of the 
anti-Indira factioa for some omc 
attoT tlie .split. 

Nurul Atuib : currently the Vice- 
President of Pakistan is a collabora¬ 
tor fiuiT) Bangla Desh. In tbe elec¬ 
tions held in December 1970 he bad 
won a scut in the National Assembly 
as the sole representative of Pakistan 
Democratic Party. After the Pakis¬ 
tan Army swoop on Bangla Desh, 
he and bis followers helped Yahya’s 
army in tracking down a number ol 
prominent Awami l.cague workers. 
He was originally tipped for the 
Prime Ministership'by Yahya but 
settled for the post of Vice Prc.sidcni 
after Bhutto took over as the Presi 
dent. 

Pampa : Is a Kannada Poci 
well-known for his classic VOrramar- 
Juna Vijay written in the tenth cen- 
twy. He is said to have been a court 


pooi of tbd 

hi« aamadhi was found'^fft vitnilp 
Bodbana in Andhra Prad^b. ,. 

Paodey, Kecii:? r heads (he first 
full-ffedgcd Congress governtneot in 
Bihar since 1967. In his early SAies. 
Mr. Pandey is M.Sc., LL.B. He 
began his political career as a trado 
union leader. He was elected to the. 
Bihar Vidhan Sabha for Ihc firstttrae 
in 1952. He has held irunisterial 
appointments several times. Mr. 
Pandey is known for his disarming 
fiunkness. 

Panigrabi, Katiudiebaran : is a 
well-known Oriya poel, short-story 
WMter, novelist, and journalist, hhri 
Panigrabi took to cfcalivc writing at 
an early age and has madesignilkant 
coimibutions to all (iranches of 
literature. He is one of those who 
write of and for the common man. 
His novel Mini Ka Putla which deals 
with a farmer’s lifchas been translated 
into many languages of the world. 
Dn Octolwr 21, 1971 he was made a 
Fellow of India’s Saliitya Akademi. 
He was awarded the Padma Bhushan 
in 1972. 

Periyar : or great man is the 
name by which the 93-ycar old 
Dravidii Kazhagam leader E.V.R. 
Naickcr is calli^ in Tamil Nadu, 
Recently nn article by him published 
in a fortnightlv journal of the Tamil 
Nadu Slate InfoiTnaiion Department 
referred to the demand for a separate 
homeland for Tamilians. The article 
.md Its piibfieation in a jouinai owned 
and run by the Slate taised a slomi of 
controversy. 

PicasNO ; On OctoN^r 15, 1971 
the famous Spanish p.untci PaWo 
Picasso reached the age of 90. For a 
considerable time now, he has made 
France hi.s home. In honour of hts 
birthday, Tbe l.ouvre turned over 
Its Grand Gallery to an exhibition of 
bis works. It was tiie firsr time in the 
history of the Nationrd Ait Gallery 
of France tliat it had extended this 
honour to a living ai list. The painter 
had been bom at Malaga in Spain, 
and was .a child prodigy He has been 
a pioneei of Cubism and the dominat¬ 
ing figuie of Ihe taily 20th century 
French Alt His most famous paint¬ 
ing is Guanu a which he did in 1937. 
Picasso’s is a iiiauy-sided genius which 
he has put to use iu designing cus- 
tumes and stage sets for the tiJCalre, 
illustialing books, experimenting in 
sculpture, ceramics and lithography. 
He has also written a play. 

PowcU, Adam Chiytoa i who died 
III the first week of April, 1972, was 
a well-known person on the American 
political scene. He had been bom 
and brixl in New York, where he 
succeeded his father as Pastor of the 
Abyssynian Baptist Church in 1937. 
He was a spell-binding orator and 
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graduaHy becanHs $o popular that in 
1941 he became ihc first black Ameri¬ 
can to be elected to the New York 
City Council. Four years later, he 
made his way to the U.S. Congress 
where he rose to the Chairman of tire 
House Education and Labour Com¬ 
mittee. 

Rehinan, Waheeda : is a petite 
star of the Indian screen. She was 
among the recipients of Padma Shri 
in 1972. She was introduced to the 
Hindi screen by the late Guru Dutt 
and has starred in many films. 

Roy, .Famini : who died in Cal¬ 
cutta on April 24, 1972, at the age of 
84 had been a monumental figure in 
Indian art for the last several decades. 
He hailed from the Rankura district 
in West Bengal. His interest in form 
and design was aroused while watch¬ 
ing village craftsmen at work. He 
received instruction in the art of 
painting at Ihc Calcutta Art School 
where he spent five years. At the 
age of 21 he was already established 
as a professional painter. With the 
passage of time, he achieved a rate 
sinifilicity and spontaneity of aesthetic 
idiom. His work is pervaded by an 
intense vitality combined with peace¬ 
ful composure. He was honoured 
by the Government of India with a 
Padma Vibhus/ian in 1955. 

Samuelsun Paul A. : is a Profes¬ 
sor of Economics at the Massachus- 
.setts Institute of Technology. He 
won the Nobel Prize in Economic 
Sciences, 1970. 

Sangliana : has been elected to 
the l.ok Sabha fn>m Mizoram as 
member for the Union Territory. 
He .stalled his career as an educa¬ 
tionist in Biiima. Later he returned 
to India where he spent several years 
in Ihc educational service. For some 
time he was Inspector if Schools in the 
Mizo Hills district. 

Sarabhai, Vlkrani : Chairman of 
India’.s Atomic Energy Commission 
and llic Indian Space Research Or¬ 
ganization (ISRO) died on Decem¬ 
ber .10. 1971 in Trivandrum where 
he had gone to participate in laying 
the foundation stone for the Thumba 
railway station. • Dr. Sarabhai was 
an eminent physicist mainly interested 
in the astrophysical implications of 
Cosmic Ray.Time Variations. Apart 
from being a great scientist, he was 
also an cfiicient administrator. He 
was posthumously awarded a Padma 
Vibhushan on Republic Day, 1972. 

Sarkar, Badal : was till recently 
Chief Town Planner in the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Planning Organization. 
On being declared a nominee for the 
Jawahai'lal Nehru Fellowship this 
year, he resigned the post in order to 
devote himself fully to his first love, 
the theatre. Mr. ^rkar has written 
several plays like Pagla Ghora, Baki 


ftdias and' Evam Indrt^it which have 
been translated into most of the 
Indian languages. Mr. Sarkar has 
been running his own theatre group. 

Scott. Paul : is a British novelist 
whose novels have India for their 
setting. Mr. Scott first came to 
India during the second world war 
as a soldier. Later ho turned his 
hand to play-writing and fiction. 
He has so far written 12 novels, 
among which are The Jewel in the 
Crown, The Tower of Silence, The Day 
of The Scorpion, The Birds of Para- 
disc. His 12th novel A Division of 
the Spoils was published in February 
1972. Mr. Scott’s novels revolve 
mostly around Indian themes. After 
the second world war he has revisited 
India in 1964, 1969 and 1972. 

.Sethna, Dr. H.N. : was recently 
appointed Chairman of India's Ato¬ 
mic Energy Commission. Mr. 
Sethna who is a Chemical Engineer 
has been closely connected with 
A.E.C. ever since the Commission 
was founded. He has been one of the 
moving spirits behind the Trombay 
uranium metal and plutonium plants. 
Before taking up his present assign¬ 
ment, he was Director of the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre, Trombay. 

Shergill, Amrita : was a well- 
known Indian painter. An Indian 
short film based on her life and work 
was adjudged as the best foreign short 
film at tlie Fourth International Film 
Review held in Colombo on Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1971. 

Sinatra, Frank : is a famous 
II.S. singer and actor. On March 
24, 1971, he announced his rctiic- 
ment from show business and public 
life, thus bringing to a close a 30- 
ycar career in which he drew world¬ 
wide applau.se. 

Siroky, Viliam : was a former 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia. 
He was the son of a Railway worker 
from Bratislava. He also started his 
career as a railway worker at the age 
of 15. In 1921 he became one of the 
founders of the Communist Party in 
Bratislava. In 1935 he was elected 
a member of the Czech Parliament. 
After Czcchosloval^ia had been over¬ 
run by Hitler, he shifted to Paris 
where he organised a liberation strug¬ 
gle. In 1941, he returned to his 
country and took over resistance 
work. He was arrested by the Nazis 
and put into prison. He escaped 
four years later and again joined the 
Resistance. After the war, he joined 
the Czech cabinet and rose to be 
Prime Minister in 1953. He was, 
however, dismissed in 1963 following 
a clash with President Novotny. 
Thereafter, he vanished from the 
political scene. He died in Prague 
on October 6, 1971. 

Snow, Edgar: was a famous 


American journalist who bad made 
China his home in the lest yeafs of 
bis life. For the last 4S vate, be had 
been roaming the Middle and Far 
East and from his wanderings came 
newspaper reports, magazine articles 
and books. His first book was The 
Far Eastern Front which described 
the Sino-Japancse conflict. Later 
he infiltrated into that part of China 
which h^d been over-run by the Com¬ 
munists and wrote exclusive articles 
for the London Daily Herald and the 
Saturday Evening Post, In 1938 
he published Red Star Over China 
which became an international best¬ 
seller. During World War II he wrote 
the Battle For Asia which has been 
described as one of the most interest¬ 
ing books written by Snow. He was 
the only western journalist who had 
free access to leaders of Communist 
China. He had been a long-time 
personal friend oi Chairman Mao 
Tsetung and wrote Mao’s first bio- 
giaphy in 1937. He diet! on Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1972 m Switzerland. 

Solzhenitsyn, Alexander : is a 
famous Russian author. He is per¬ 
haps the most prominent dissident 
in the Soviet Union to-day. Though 
he has often complained of persecu¬ 
tion, but he refuses to leave liis home- 
country. He was nominated for the 
Nobel Prize in Literature in 1970. 
But he was not able to get the prize 
because of opposition from the 
Russian government. Among his 
works are The Cancer Ward, August 
1914 etc. 

Tanveer, Habib : is a well known 
play-wright and director who has 
been active in promoting the theatre 
in Delhi for the last 14 years. Among 
the plays written and produced by 
him are: Agra Bazar, Mitti Ki Gadi, 
Shatranj Ke Mohre etc. He started 
his career in the theatre with the 
Indian People’s Theatre As.sociation 
in the forties. Thereafter he spent 
some years getting training in the 
art of drama in the United Kingdom 
and returned to New Delhi in 1958. 
He was recently nominated by the 
President to the Rajya Sabha. 

Tariq AH : is a Pakistani leftist 
leader living in Britain. Towards 
the end of May 1971, it was reported 
that he had come over to Calcutta 
to help organize an underground 
movement for the creation of a “Unit¬ 
ed Socialist Bengal”. Tariq Ali 
graduated from Government Col¬ 
lege, Lahore in 1963, and then went to 
Oxford where he took a prominent 
pgrt in Left-wing student politics. 
In 1965, he became the first Pakistani 
to be elected President of the Oxford 
Union. Tariq Ali has written a book 
entitled Pakistan, Military Rule or 
People's Power. 

Tikka Khan: was appoint¬ 
ed Chi4f of Staff of the Pakistad 
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\my by Mr. Z.A, Bhutto on March 
3, 1972. Tikka Khan is already 
well-known as the ‘Butcher of Balu¬ 
chistan’ and the ‘Butcher of Bangla 
Desh* for his brutal supprcssoin of 
popular agitations in those regions. 
In the Jndo-Pak conflict of December, 
1971, he was a corps commander in 
the Chhamb sector. 

Tirtb, Swam! Kamanand : was a 
veteran freedom-fighter and Sarvodaya 
leader. He had led the freedom 
movement against the Nizam’s rule 
in the Hyderabad State. He was 
very active in the politics of Hydera¬ 
bad for nearly a decade from 1942. 
He was also a well-known trade 
union leader. He died on January 
22,1972 at the age of 68. 

Van Gogh, Vincent : was a well- 
known Dutch painter. His works 
include: The Potato Eaters, Sun¬ 
flowers. 

Wahi, Dr, P.N. : who has won 
the Sandoz Cancer Award is the 
President of the Indian Association 
for the Advancement of Medical 
[iducation. Dr. Wahi is also a 
Vice-Chairman of the International 
A g e p c y for Cancer Research. 
He had •been awarded the Pactma 
Bhusfum in 1970 for his contribu¬ 
tion to cancer research in which he is 
particularly interested. He has been 
lecogniscd in several countries as an 
authority in his particular field. 

Waldlieim, Dr. Kurt : who has 
taken over as the fourth Secretary 
General of the United Nations Orga¬ 
nization is a S3-year old Austrian 
lawyer-diplomat, who is known in 
his country as “a man with no ene¬ 
mies”. Dr. Waldheim holds a Doc¬ 
torate in I.aw from Vienna and is 
also a graduate of the Vienna Consu¬ 
lar Academy. He had been Aus¬ 
tria’s Foreign Minister from 1968 to 
1970. liver since Austria was ad¬ 
mitted to the United Nations, he had 
been representing that country in the 
world body. He is known as a strict 
disciplinarian and efficient adminis¬ 
trator. 

Winchcll, Walter : who died in 
February this year at the age of 74 
was a famous American journalist 
who had started life as a newsboy. 
In 192S he started a gossip column 
for the Evening Graphic. The col umn 
ran for nearly 30 years and attracted 
a large number of readers. Among 
the admirers of Winchell were Presi¬ 
dents Roosevelt and Hoover, 

Wlnzer, Otto : has been the 
Foreign Minister of the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany) 
since 1965. Mr. Winzer is a printer 
by training. He took part in the 
resistance movement against the 
Nazis in the thirties and later had to 
seek asylum in the Soviet Union. 
After World War 11 be returned to 


IterUn. I^err Winzer visited Ihdia 
in January 1972. 

Yasunari Kawabata : was a Japa¬ 
nese novelist. He had won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1968. 
He started writing at an early age 
but recognition came rather late. 
His writings arc symbolic and have a 
touch of mysticism. Some of liis 
works are: Dancer of Izo Province, 
Snow Country, and Thousand Cranes. 
Kawabata suffered from intense in¬ 
ternal loneline.ss in the bustling, 
acquisitive world of today. He com¬ 
mitted suicide in April, 1972, 

Yukio Mishiiiia : was a Japanese 
writer, author of 20 novels, 33 plays 
and several other works. He had 
created a private army of about 100 
youngmen known as ‘‘Association of 
Shields”. He was a great believer in 
the Japanese samurai tradition and 
wanted his countrymen to revolt 
against his country’s postwar consti¬ 
tution which according to him. had 
turned Japan spineless. To register 
his protest, he committeil harakiri 
on November 25,1970 


PLACES 

Akbaura : is an important rail¬ 
way junction in the eastern part of 
Bangladesh. During the liido-Pak 
war of December 1971, it was the 
scene of many fierce battles. 

An Loc ; is a South Vietnamese 
provincial capital, 96 km. north of 
Saigon. The town figured promi¬ 
nently in reports of the fighting in 
South Vietnam in April-May, 1972. 

Arunachal Pradesh : The new 
Union Territory of Arunachal Pra¬ 
desh inaugurated on January 20, 
1972 has an area of 31.400 sq. miles, 
mostly mountain ranges bordering 
Tibet and Burma. It has a popula¬ 
tion of 4,40,000 composed mainly 
of hill tribes. Arunachal Pradesh 
had been known as North Last fron¬ 
tier Division up to 1950, when it 
came to be known as NEf’A or North 
East Frontier Agency. 

Bahrain : is a new island State 
in the Persian Gulf. On January 7, 
1972. it was reported in Washington 
that the U.S.A. had signed an agree¬ 
ment with the new State to use Bri¬ 
tain’s old naval base as a station for 
its small Middle East Fleet. (The 
agreement bad been signed on De¬ 
cember 23, 1971). This fleet con¬ 
sists of two destroyers, a seaplane, 
and the flagship of the Force. Ac¬ 
cording to U.S. officials, the aim of 
the agreement is to show the U.S. 
flag in the Gulf and the Red Sea areas. 

Balacbcruvu : is the site of the 
new steel plant in Vishakhapatnam. 
The foundation stone of the Plant 
was laid by Prime Minister Indira 


Gandhi oo Jaboaiy 1911 • 

Bamiao : is a place of archaeolo¬ 
gical interest in Afghanistan. It ha^ 
a number of Buddhist and Hindu 
monuments. Afghanistan ha.s under¬ 
taken repair and preservation of the 
monuments with the help of lodiao' 
experts. 

Bretton Woods : is a town in 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. In July 
1944 it was the venue of the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference attended by 44 nations. 
The Conference had been set up by 
the International Monetary Fund. 
The name of Bretton woods recurred 
in the news in 1971 as the international 
monetary system which had been 
founded there 27 years ago showed 
signs of breaking down. 

Chalna : is one of the port- 
towns in Bangla Desh. 

Chhamb : is a small town in the 
Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir 
across the Indo-Pak border. It is 
on the road to Akhnur, a vital junc¬ 
tion on the road to Srinagar. Be¬ 
cause of its strategic importance. 
Chhamb got a lot of attention from 
Pakistan forces in 1965 and 1971. 
Both times, Chhamb was the scene 
of some very hard battles. 

Dacca Area : is the term used 
by the U.N.O. in referriog to Bangla¬ 
desh. 

Diego Garcia : is a British island 
in the Indian Ocean. It is a coaling 
station for merchant ships. There 
have been reports that it is 
being developed os a military base. 

Dolwala : is a place 20 km. 
from Dciira Dun. On February 21, 
1972, construction work on India’s 
second satellite communication earth 
station was inaugurated there. The 
station will cost Rs. 8 crorcs and may 
he commissioned by 1974-75. The 
new complex will have a main sta¬ 
tion at Doiwala, and a tcrnuiial build¬ 
ing in New Delhi connected with 
Doiwala by a microwave link. It 
will have a 29-mc(rc parabolic antenna. 

Gandhi Sudan : is the new name 
of Bit la Hou.se where Gandhiji bad 
been assas.sinaied in 1948. The 
House has since lieen acquired by the 
Government of India.* It waS re¬ 
named Gandhi Sudan on August 
15.1971. 

liar! Rai Temple : at Chamba 
came into the news in June 1971 when 
the famous Vishnu idol installed in 
It since the eleventh century circa 
was stolen. According to the Cham¬ 
ba Distnet Gazetteer, the temple 
had been founded by Salakara Var- 
mao in the eleventh century. 

Idikkl : is a district headquarter 
in Kerala. The District came into 
existence as the 11th district of the 
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state on January 26,1972, OivMng 
an area of 5,160 sq, miles, the new dis¬ 
trict has a population of 7 lakhs. 
It is essentially a plantation region 
abounding in tea, rubber and carda¬ 
mon. It lias been named after the 
Canadian-aided Idikki hydel project, 
one of the biggest in Asia. 

Jantar Mantar : is the name by 
which the Indian National Congress 
oflice in New Delhi situated at 7. 
Jantar Mantar Road is usually 
known. The House came into the 
news in the middle of November, 

1971. It was the suliject of dispute 
between the woikcrs of the Congress 
preiiided over then by Mr, D. San- 
icevayya and the party headed by 
Mr. Sadiq Alt. 

Mauritius : is an island m the 
Indian Ocean. It became a British 
colony in 1814 and won independence 
in March, 1968. It remains a mem¬ 
ber of the British Commonwealth, 
It has a Legislative Assembly con¬ 
sisting of 62 members besides the 
Speaker. The C^abinet which has 
21 mornbers is presided over by the 
Prime Minister. The island has a 
large population of Indian descent. 
The Prime Minister of the country 
at present is Sir Seewoosagur Ram- 
goolam who paid a visit to India in 

1972. 

Mansyuram : is a small town in 
north-east India bidding fair to wrest 
from Cherrapiinji the distinction of 
being the wettest place on earth. 
According to government records, 
this town of 1,000 people received last 
year ncaily 17-4 metres of rain 
whereas Cherrapunji situated 10 km. 
away had 15*5 metres. 

Mizoram : was inaugiiMtcd as 
a Union territory on January 21, 
1972. Previously known as the Mizo 
Tlills District of Assam, Mizoram 
has an area of 81,000 sq. miles and 
a population .1,20,000. It has its 
own legislature and Council of 
Mini.sters. 

Naya Cbor : is a place in the 
Sind pioviiice of West Pakistan lying 
midway between the liido-Pak border 
in the west and .Vtirpnr Khas which 
has a metre-gauge rail-link with 
llydciabad (Sind). In the third 
round of the Indo-Pak conflict in 
1971, Indian troops captured Naya 
C^or. 

Nehru Museum : is a collection 
of writing books and souvenirs con¬ 
nected with the late Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru housed in Teen 
Murti House in New Delhi. It has 
a collection of rare art pieces, fine 
wood carvings, paintings, ceremonial 
dres-ses etc. presented to the late Pt. 
Nebni on his state visits to countries 
in the East and the West. 

Pamirs : in Central Asia is look¬ 
ed upon as the highest range of 
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moimtaioB in the world. According 
to a Soviet geographer, tlie Pamirs 
are growing at the rate of 50 to 100 
mm. every year. 

Persepolis : was once the capital 
of Cyrus the Great who had founded 
the Persian empire 2500 years ago. 
In 1971, to celebrate the 2.500th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
empire, Iran built a fairyland city of 
tents at the foot of the Mountain of 
.Mercy in the plains below the site of 
the ancient city. It was used to 
accommodate about 60 Kings, Presi¬ 
dents and Heads of Government who 
came to attend the celebrations. 

Qatar : is the .smallest member 
of the U.N.O. It has a population 
of 1,50,000. Oil accounts for about 
90 percent of its income. It came into 
the news on February 22, 1972 when 
the Prime Minister of the oil-rich 
Persian Gulf Sheikhdom seized 
power while the ruler was away in 
India. The coup in Qatar was the 
second in the area since December 
31. 1971 when the British withdrew. 

Ranganathathittu : on the island 
of Rangacatha is situated 10 miles 
from Mysore on the river Cauvery. 
It IS a bird sanctuary. There is a 
another bird sanctuary at Veilanthan- 
gal near Madras. 

Sapporo : is a city iu Japan. 
It was the venue of-the 11th Winter 
Olympics held from February 3 to 
13, 1972. It was the first Asian city 
to play host to the Winter Olympics 
The city is surrounded by hot springs, 
lakes and mountains. 

Senkaku Islands : is the name of 
a group of islands located between 
Formosa and Okinawa. China ha.s 
been claiming the islands. But the 
claim is resisted by Japan which bolds 
that they form part of the Ryuku 
islands which arc indisputably part 
of Japanese teiritory. 

Shiraz : is an ancient city in 
Iran, famous because of Sheikh 
Sa,idi and Hafiz, two great Persian 
poets who belonged to the place. 
Shiraz was in the news in 1972 when 
It was rocked by an earthquake which 
killed a few thousand people. 

Spandau : in West Germany is a 
place whore Nazi war criminals had 
been imprisoned after World War II. 

Taiwan : Following communist 
take-over of the Chinese mainland in 
1949-50, the nationalist troops led 
by Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek, and a 
large number of government officials 
and other refugees from the main¬ 
land found refuge in Taiwan or For¬ 
mosa, which became the new operating 
base of the Republic of China or 
Nationalist China. It was recognised 
os such by the U.S.A. which had 
withheld recognition from the Peo- 
ple‘i Republic of China ioaugorated 


oh . the malnia&d. Pollowfog flie 
Korean war in 1950, the U.S.A. sta-* 
tioned its Seventh Fleet in the Taiwan 
Straits to guard against attacks mi 
the island from the Chinese main¬ 
land. In 1951, the U.S.A. sent to 
Taipeh (the capital of Taiwan) a 
group of military advisers. Four 
years lalcr, Washington and Taipeh 
entered into a mutual security treaty, 
in terms^ of which some American 
troops were stationed on the island. 
But after President Nixon had paid a 
visit to Peking in the last week of 
February, 1972, it was made known 
by the U.S. admini.stration that as 
soon as tension in the area eased up, 
U.S troops would be withdrawn from 
Taiwan. 

Tejgaon : is the airport of Dacca, 
the capital of the Republic of Bangla¬ 
desh. 

Union of Arab Fimirates : On 
July 18, 1971, six Irucial states of the 
Persian Gulf, viz. Abu Dhabi, Dubai, 
Sharjah, .A.jman, and Umm-aI-Qai\vain 
announced agreement on a fcd.:ral 
constitution to join their emirates 
into a political union before Britain 
withdrew from the region in the end 
of 1971, Later the Union was joined 
by Ras-ai-Khaimah also. The seven- 
state Union has since come to be 
known as the Union of Arab Emi¬ 
rates. It wa.s admitted to the UNO 
as the 132nd member of thcOrganiza- 
tion. 

Wailing Wall : It is the western 
wall of the Jewish temple which had 
been built in Jerusalem 200 years 
before Christ. The temple was des¬ 
troyed the Romans in 70 a.d. 
The Wailing Wall is the only extant 
sign of the temple and has been wor¬ 
shipped by the Jews for nearly 2,000 
years now. 

White Bail : is a 6,420 metres 
high mountain peak in the Kiilu 
region of the H i m a 1 a yIt was 
climbed in September 1971 by a team 
of climbers from the Indian Army’s 
Corps of Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers led by Major B.S. Ramdas. 

World Trade Centre : is a .sky¬ 
scraper coming up in New York. 
It is going to have 110 storeys and 
will rise to a height of 1,345 feet,thus 
overshadowing the ' Empire State 
Building which, standing 1,247 feet 
high, has been regarded as the highest 
building since 1931. The World 
Trade ^ntre will be the headquart^ 
of the Amoican exp^ and import 
trade. The building will have a popu- 
Idtioo of 50,000 and will have a hotel, 
a car park aud an exhibition hall, 
conference halls etc. It has been 
designed by Minoru Yamasaki, a 
Japanese-AmericaD architect. 

Zaire R^btfe : The Oemocra- ' 
tic RepuUic of the Cbngo (Kinshasa) 
ha^ renamed itself tt^ Zaire RqitMfc, 



Tt» Coftgo t1v«ff likewise has been 
reoatned the Zaire river. The word 
Zaire is a mang!^ form of ‘Mzadi’ 
which means big water. The name 
has been changed because it was 
considered that the word Congo gave 
undue importance to Bokongo tribes* 
men living in the lower reaches of the 
river Congo. 

PLANS AND PROJECTS 

Cochin Shipyard : is being built 
at Cochin with technical assistance 
from Mitsubishi Heavy Jndustiies, 
Japan, ft is said that it is going to be 
one of the most modem .ship build¬ 
ing yards in the wot Id. It will cost 
Rs. 45-4 crores, and will incorporate 
the latest developments in shin- 
huitding techniques. When ready, 
it will be able to undertake construc¬ 
tion of ships up to 83,000 dvvl. and 
repair .ships of upto 100,000 dwt. 
The project was inaugurated by 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi on April 29, 
1972 and construction is due to be 
completed by 1975. When the ship¬ 
yard has achieved its maximum pro¬ 
duction level, it will bcpioducingtwo 
bulk-tiarriers every year. 

Crai^ Emplnymeht Programrae : 
was a Rs. 50-crore scheme which had 
been a prestige item in the election 
manifesto of the ruling Congress in 
February, 1971. The Prograinme en¬ 
visaged jobs for 1,000 people in each 
district. It oflicially came into opera¬ 
tion in April, 1971 but had to be held 
in abeyance for a long time owing to 
unforeseen developments and un¬ 
expected burdens on the country’s 
resources during 1971. Under the 


schcilie, each dfstrief tVill haVe a pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 12'5 lakhs por year— 
Rs. 10 lakh for wages, end Rs. 2-5 
lakhs for equipment, llie purpose of 
the scheme is to create jobs and pro¬ 
duce works or assets of a durable 
nature in accordance with local needs. 
Some of the tyjrcs of projects expect¬ 
ed to be undertaken under the scheme 
are road-building, reclamation of 
drainage, minor irrigation etc. 

Mahi Bajaj Sugar Project : is an 
irrigation project situated in the 
Banswara district in Rajasilian. The 
piojoct which has been approved by 
the Planning Commission will co.st 
Rs. 31-66 crores and will iirigalc 
nearly 46,000 hectares of land to 
Rajasthan ami Gujarat. The cost 
will lie shared by the two siat^. 

Television Training Institute : 
India will have a Television Training 
Institute in Poona. The Institute 
will be established with IJ.N. assis¬ 
tance. It will be part of a plan to 
popularise the use of television for 
fomily planning, agricultural deve¬ 
lopment and adult education. An 
agreement has been signed for this 
purpose between India’s Ministr 
of Finance and the U.N.D.P. The 
latter will provide equipment and 
experts. It Will also provide fellow¬ 
ships to 18 Indians for training abroad. 
The Government of India will contri¬ 
bute to the project by putting up the 
building for the Institute and provid¬ 
ing staff etc. 

Vishakhapatnam Harboor ; On 
February 2, 1972, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi laid the foundation 
stone of Rs. 48<rorcs outer harbour 


, to provide berthing facilities' 
for ships of 100,000 DWT and above,^ 
When the project is completed in 
May 1974, Vishakhapatnam will be 
the only port between Rotterdam and 
Tokyo lor bigger-siw carriers. 


fOLITICS 

Delegated Ixigishition : is the 
term used to dc.sciibc lules and ref¬ 
lations made by the executive under 
the authority of laws passed by 
Parliament. Although this authority 
is commonly dcscril>ed as the “rule- 
making” power, the rules made under 
it carry the force of law. Making of 
laws is primarily a funaiou of the 
legislature, and the executive is there 
only to enforce those laws. But with 
the unprecedented expansion of the 
sphere of government activity in the 
modern welfare state, the number of 
laws has a Iso increased and they toucli 
almost every aspect of acitizeo’s life. 
Lacking the time and expert know¬ 
ledge needed to attend to matters of 
detail, the legislature delates the 
lule-niaking power to the executive. 
The practice has been in vi^ue in 
India. But in order to keep a watch 
on abuse of autlion’ty by the execu¬ 
tive and protect the citizen against it, 
the Lok Sabha set up in 1933 a Com¬ 
mittee on subordinate legislation 
to see and report to the Lok Sabha 
“whether the powers delegated by 
Parliament have been properly exer¬ 
cised within the framework of the 
statute delegating such powers’*. 

Domino Theory : According to a 
powerful and influential section of 
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Some international Awards 


Bharat Ratna 
Jnanpith Award (for 1970) 
National Film Award 
BeLt Feature film 
Nehru Award, Fifth 
Nehru Award. Sixth 
Nehru Fellowships, \^12 

Padina Vlbhushan 


Param Vir Chakra 


Pbalke Awards 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
Dr. Salyanarayana 

Smiabaddha {Satyajit Ray) 

Mother Teresa 

Dr. Kenneth Kaunda 

1. Dr, Kapila Vatsyayan 

2. Di. S. C. Kala 

1. Dr Jivraj N. Mehta 

2. Dr. P.B. Ganjendragad- 
kar 

3. Mr. H.M. Seervai 

4. Dr. A.N. Jha 

5. Dr. Vikram Sarabhai 

6. Mr. G.M. Sadiq 

(last three posthumous) 

1. Flying officer Nirtnaljit 
Singh Sekhon 

2. L/Nk. Albert Ekka 

3. 2/Lt. Arun Khetarpal 
4 Major Hosbiar Singh 

(first three posthumous) 

1. Mr. B. N. Sircar (1971) 

2. Mr. Prithvir^ Kapui 
(1972) 


Magsaysay Awards 

Community Ltadenhip 

Governmem Scrviic 

Intel national 
Cinders tamiing 

Journalism <5 Litaciiuic 

Piih'ic Service 

Margaret Sanger Gold 
Medal 

Nobel Prizes, 1971 
Chemistry 
Economic Sciem es 
Literature 
Medicine 
Peace 

Physics 

U.N. Peace Medal 


Dr. M.S. Swaminathan 
(India) 

Maj. Gen. Ali Sadikkin 
(Indonesui) 

Saburo Okita (Japan) 

Prayoon Clianyangse 
(Jiiuiiand) 

Pedro T. Drata^ (Philippines) 
Or. S. Chandrasekhar 


Gerhard Herzberg (Canada) 
Simon Kuznets (U.S.A.) 
Pablo Neruda (Chile) 

F.arl W. Sutherland (U.S.A.) 
Willy Brandt (iVesI Ger~ 
many) 

Dennis Gabor (Britain) 

U Tlmot 
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opinion in the U.S. State Depart* 
mcnt, if one country in a region falls 
to the communists, others in the 
region are also bound to follow. 
This is called Domino Theory. 

Dollar Diplomacy : is diplomacy 
winch has as it mam object the pro¬ 
motion of the economic interests of 
U.S.A. 

Naxalites : Naxaliles arc extre¬ 
mists who derive inspirauon from 
Mao Tsctiing for bringing about a 
proletarian revolution in India. They 
derive their name from Naxalbaii in 
the Darjeeling district of West Bengal 
The movement had its origins in 
Naxalbari in 1967. 

The Naxalite problem was a pro¬ 
duct of two opposing currents in 
India’s political life. On the one 
side, there was what was called the 
“revolution of rising expectations’* 
brought on by the development pro¬ 
grammes. On the other, the ranks 
of the unemployed and alienated 
youth had been swelling enormously. 
The latter had no stakes in the estab¬ 
lished social order. They were a 
frustrated lot and fell an easy prey to 
extremism. The Naxalites were at¬ 
tracting the impressionable younger 
generation by offering them a heady 
mixture of romanticism and revolu¬ 
tion. They aimed at capturing power 
by spreading disaffection and destroy¬ 
ing the social and cultural fabric of 
Indian society. But so far, they have 
been in a very small minority. Lately 
they have been showing signs of 
breaking up. To begin with, tiiey 
had adopted a system of decentralised 
organization instead of the technique 
of “democratic centralism” by which 
the communists swear. This initially 
helped them to keep their movements 
secret and battle the police. But it 
also gave lisc to mutual suspicions. 
It is said that Charu Mazumdar, 
once the supreme boss, now commands 
only minority support. Many im- 
ponant Naxalite leaders in West 
Bengal, Kerala and Andhra Fradesh 
arc reported to have developed dif¬ 
ferences with Ma/umdar. The dif¬ 
ferences have their base in the dif¬ 
fering approaches to the task of bring¬ 
ing about a proletarian revolution in 
India on the part of the party’s pea¬ 
sant members on the one hand and 
intellectuals On the other. The party 
leader Charu Maxumdar is reported 
to have directed his partymen to 
shift from the cities to the rural areas. 

Recall System : is a political 
device bv which voters can remove 
an elected representative or ohicial 
from office before the expiry of his 
regular term of office. If a fixed per¬ 
centage of the electorate, being dis¬ 
satisfied with an official's conduct, 
sends in a written petition for his re¬ 
moval, a referendum is licid on the 
subject and if the majority is found to 


be against the official Involved in 
the controversy, he is removed. 

Senatorial Courtesy : Before the 
U.S. President nominates a person 
to a federal post in a state e.g., a 
federal district judge, a district at¬ 
torney or a customs ollicial in the or¬ 
dinary course, he is required to con¬ 
sul! the Senator or Senators of his 
party from that state. In case of a 
difference of opinion, the President 
goes by tlie preference of the senior 
Senator. This unwritten agreement 
IS known as Senatorial Courtesy. 

Splinter Croup : Quite ollen par¬ 
lies have wiihin them cerium gioups 
which can be referred to as splmlc'^ 
groups. They arc gioups of people 
who differ Irom the mam body m 
their approach, views or strategy. 

Territorial Waters : Although ai- 
tempts have been made to codify 
international law on territorial waters, 
it has not been found possible to 
enforce a universally acceptable limit, 
riierc i.s, however, agreement on the 
point that every state is entitled to a 
minimum of three nautical miles or 
3 45 land miles. Stales can also 
claim limited jurisdiction (not terri¬ 
torial rights) 6 to 12 miles beyond 
territorial waters for enforcement of 
customs and sanitary regulations as 
also for protection of fishing rights or 
for security reasons. 

Two-Nation Theory : Before 
India had won freedom, leaders of 
the Muslim League (which was one 
of the impoitant political parties in 
India) put forward the theory that 
the Hindus and the Muslims living in 
India constituted two separate na¬ 
tions with different religious, cul¬ 
tural and linguistic patterns, and that 
India should, therefore, be divided 
into two parts, one of which should be 
a separate Muslim state to be named 
Pakistan. This thesis came to be 
described as the “two-nation” theory. 
The killing of Muslims by Muslims 
in Bangladesh exposed the fallacay 
in the assumption on which Pakis¬ 
tan had been built. 

White Paper : A s t a t e m e n t 
issued by the Government for the 
information of Parliament. 


SCIENCE 

Blue Icc : or natural ice is being 
exported by Greenland. The ice is 
virtually germ-free and is said to be 
2,000 to 3,000 years old. It is being 
used by manufacturers of whisky in 
several countries to publicise their 
products. Lately, Greenland has 
been swamped with orders for Blue 
Ice. So far 19 countries including the 
U.S..A. and Japan have imported 
quantities of blue ice. 

Caseltc Recorder ; The Hindu¬ 


stan Teleprinters Lifbited Hkiiff'ev^dp* 
ed a casette recorder unit which uses 
magnetic tape instead of pajwr spools 
for recording messages. It is expect¬ 
ed that the new invention will help 
eliminate the use of paper tape in 
Telex and Teleprinter machines. 

Hologram : is a slightly grey 
but transparent sheet of film. When 
develop^, the film produces a sharp 
image which can be seen with the 
liclp of a special light. It is a three- 
dimensional image behind the film. 
An on-looker looking at the film feels 
as if he were looking into a room 
through a window. If a holograrm 
is cut into pieces, each piece carries 
the whole image. This sort of photo¬ 
graphy (known as holography) is 
used intyre-testing, microscopy, ana¬ 
lysis of jet engines etc. It was in- 
vcnterl by Dr. Dennis Gabor, the 
British scientist who won the Nobel 
Prize for physics in 1971. Holo¬ 
graphy makes use of laser light. 

Infrasuunds : are sounds with 
intense low frequency vibrations be¬ 
low the range of human hearing. 
According to a British survey, cars 
and trucks liavelling at great speeds 
produce infr:isounds not audible to 
the drivers and cause accitleots. 

Ijght, Waves Theory of: The 
waves theory of light has been evolved 
as a result of the researches of several 
people, prominent among whom weic 
C. Huygens, Dutch physicist who 
first propounded the undulatory 
theory of light and discovered polari¬ 
zation. Then there was the Italian 
phy.sicist GritnaulUi who discovered 
diffraction of light and studied pris¬ 
matic dispersion and interference. 
Valuable contribution to the studies 
was also made through his optical 
investigations by Fresnel, a French 
physicist. 

Partuns : are said to be particles 
tinier than protons or neutrons. 
Discovery of these particles—the 
smallest known components of an 
atom was reported on June 8, 1971 
by a team of scientists at the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Centre in Cali¬ 
fornia (USA). Upto now, it had 
been thought that protons and neu¬ 
trons, forming the core of an atom's 
nucleus, could not be divided. But 
bombardment of these particles by 
streams of electrons of upto 21 
billion electro-volts has revealed that 
both protons and neutrons could be 
further sub-divided into partons. 
According to Or. Wolfgang Panofsky, 
Director of the Stanford Centre, 
“knowledge of internal structure of 
the protons and neutrons many pro¬ 
vide the key to understanding the 
strong force that holds the atomic 
nucleus together and endows the 
universe with stability.” 
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SPACE RESEARCH 

Apollo-16 : was man's fifth 
moon-landing expedition launched by 
the U.S.A. on April 16, 1972. The 
command module was named Casper 
and the lunar module had been 
christened as Orion. Manning the 
mission were astronauts John Young 
{Mission Commander), Charles Duke 
{lunar module pilot) and Thomas 
Mattingly {command module pilot), 
The space-craft carried a complete, 
miniaturised astronomical obser¬ 
vatory and a lunar detector of cos¬ 
mic rays. On April 21, John Young 
and Charles Duke became the ninth 
and tenth human beings to set foot 
on the moon, landing on the moon’s 
mountainous roof-top Descartes— 
.said to be the oldest area on the 
moon. They spent 71 hours ex¬ 
ploring the lunar surface and relurnod 
to earth on April 27 with a record haul 
of 90 kg. of lunar rocks and soil 
samples. 

Apollo-17 : will be U.S.A.’s last 
planned manned mission to (he moon. 
It will be launched on December 6, 
1972, with a.sironauts b'ugene A. 
Cernan as the Mission Commander, 
geoIogKi„Jack Schmij't and Ronald 
E. Evans. The first two astronauts 
will land in an area named Taurus 
mountains and the crater Littrow. It 
is believed that it is a mountain 
valley filled with volcanic ash. 

Bradfield Comet : On March 2, 
1972, Mr. William Bradfield, an 
amateur Australian astronomer re¬ 
ported to the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington the discovery of a new 
comet. The discovery was recognised 
by the Institute and named the 
Bradfield Comet, 

Endeavour : was the name of the 
command ship m the Apollo-15 mis¬ 
sion. The spacecraft was described 
as “a flying physics laboratory." 

Falcon : was the name of the 
moon-lander carried aloft Apollo-15 
(named after the mascot of the U.S. 
Air Force Academy) It landed on 
the lunar surface on July JI and lifted 
off from there on August 2, 1971. 
(t enabled man to complete his most 
extensive exploration of the lunar 
surface to date. 

Luna-lS : On September 2, the 
Soviet Union launched Luna-18, 
another unmanned space-craft to 
“carry out further exploration of the 
moon and near-space.” The craft 
crashed into the lunar mountains in 
the Sea of Fertility on September II. 

Liuu-19 : On September 
28,1971, nearly 17 days after Luna-18 
automatic space station had crashed 
on the lunar surface, the Soviet Union 
launched Luna-19, ‘to conduct 
scientific investigation of the moon 
and near lunar space from the 


orbit of an, arttficfal satellite.' 6n 
October 3. it was announced that the 
probe was orbiting at a distance of 
140 km. from Ihe lunaf surface, 

Lana-20 : On February 14,1972, 
the Soviet Union announced the 
launching of a new unmanned moon 
probe Lunii-20. According to Toss, 
the probe was to carry out further ex¬ 
ploration of the moon and near-lunar 
space. On February 23, it was re¬ 
ported that Luna-20 had scooped up 
soil-samples from the lunar high¬ 
lands and blasted off for returning to 
earth. This was the second time the 
Soviet Union had retrieved moon 
samples with an automatic device. 

Mprincr-9 : is an Amciican un¬ 
manned spaceciaft which had been 
launched on a six-month journey to 
Mars on May tl, 1971. The .space¬ 
craft went into oibit around the red 
planet on November 14, 1971, taking 
photographs and making other ob¬ 
servations. It looks like a pear with 
four .slicks protitiding from its sides. 
It was the first spacecraft to orbit 
another planet in the solar system. 
As it neared the planet, it started send¬ 
ing television pictures fiom a com¬ 
puter. It is packed with scientific 
instruments including two iclevi.sion 
cameras, an mfra-rcd radio-mctcr 
and an ultra-violet and mfra-rcd 
spectrometer. The spacecraft had 
been designed b.isically for a 90-day 
mission, but it may continue sending 
data from ns twicc-d.iily orbit around 
Mars upto one yeai. It cost 75 
million dollars. 

IV1ar.s-3 : is a Russian space¬ 
craft otbitmg the pl.ancl M;irs. On 
December 7, 1971, 7'</ry rcpmlcd that 
the kangaroo spaceciaft cained in 
Mars-3 had been successfully soft- 
landed by parachute on .Mars. The 
location of the l.inding site was given 
as 45 degree latitude South and I5X 
degrees longitude West. It was the 
first soft-landing on Mais achieved 
by a man-made device. 

Planet, Tenth : According to 
researches conducted by Mi Jo.seph 
Brady, an American astronomer at 
the Lawrence I.ivcmore laboratory 
of the University of California, there 
is a tenth planet in our solar sy.steni 
about 9,600 million km away from 
the earth. Mr. Brady has calculated 
that it is 300 times more massive than 
the eaith and takes 511 years to make 
one trip round the sun-travelling m 
a direction opposite to that in which 
all other planets travel. These con¬ 
clusions have lieen published in (he 
journal of the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacific. 

Salyut : was the world’s first 
space laboratory sent aloft by the 
Soviet Union, It was sent up on 
April 19 and it had completed its 
mission by the middle of October 


whem it vfas swilctheil into an 
bound trajectory afid burnt up on' 
re-entering the earth’s atmosphere 
over the Pacific Ocean. The Stdyut 
was associated with the worst space 
tragedy when in June, 1971 a 3-man 
crew which carried out experiments 
in it were found dead after they had 
reached the earth. Salyut contained 
the most complex scientific instru¬ 
ments with which cosmonauts have 
had to deal so far. It was claimed 
that Salvut had provided data to 
enable development of longterm man¬ 
ned space stations. 

Satellite Earth Station, India’s 
Second : i.s going to be set up at 
Doiwala near Dehra Dun, with a 
terminal building in New Delhi 
connected to the station with a micro- 
wave link. The building will house 
international telephone and telex ex¬ 
changes. 

Vcnus-8 ; was a Russian un¬ 
manned spacc-piobc launched by the 
Soviet Union on March 28, 1972. It 
was expected that by July, 1972 the 
space-station would have reached 
the environs of the planet Venns 
where it will carry out scientific 
measurements and investigations. It 
will conduct research in the physical 
characteristics of intcr-planctary space, 
particularly changes of concentration 
of nciitraJ hydrogen and fluxes of 
solar plasma. 

Vulcan : The irregular orbit of 
Mercury had several times given rise 
to speculation that the irregularity 
must be caused by an unseen planet 
closer to the Sun than Mercury. 
Urbain Jean-Joseph Leverricr, a 
famous French astronomer who had 
predicted the existence 'of Nepture 
11.111 told the French Academy of 
Sciences in September 1859 that such 
a planet should exist. He named it 
Vulcan. Recently an American As¬ 
tronomer, Dr. Henry Courten, after 
analysing some mysterious tracks on 
photographic plates he made during 
the soltir eclipses of 1966 and J970, 
announced that there is a minor 
planet -may be less than 800 km. 
m diameter—about 14,400000 km. 
from the sun It could be Vulcan. 

Zond-8 ; On October 20, 1970 
the Soviet Union launched automatic 
unmanned spacecraft Zopd-S towards 
the moon. The spacecraft conducted 
physical research along the path of 
its flight and in the near-moon space. 

It look pictures of the lunar surface 
and of the earth and the moon at 
difi'ei'cnt distances. It passed as close 
as 118 km. to the lunar .surface. Then 
It used Ihe pull of lunar gravity to 
throw Itself back towards the earth. 

It splashed down in the Indian Ocean 
on October 27, 1970 and wa.s taken 
on board a Russian recovery ship. 
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SPORTS ROUND-UP 

August 1971—July 1972 


Awards and Honours 


Azad Tntpliy : Punjab University won the Abul 
Kalam A/rail Trophy for 19'^0-71 for being the be'!t 
University in sports and games 

Cricketers of the Year : india’s right-arm leg- 
spinner Bhapwat S. Chandiasckhar was among the 
“Five Cricketers of the Year” m tlio 1972 edition of 
Whden's Cricket Almanac. Chandrasekhar’s nomina¬ 
tion came as a result of his having taken six wickets 
for .16 runs in the third Test last year to clinch India’s 
histone onc-nil victory over L’ngland in the three-match 
series. 

Tlic Almanac also named West Indies spinner, 
Lance Gibbs and Pakistan’s star batsman, 7:ihir Abbas. 
Tlic other two are Fngland’s I’ssex County captain, 
Brian Taylor, and Surrey's fast bowler, Geolf Arnold. 

S. Gavaskar, Dalip Sardcsai and S. Venkatarapha- 
van were included among the Five Cricketers of llie Year 


in 1971 West hulks Cricket Attnual. The other two 
are : West Indies, captain. Gary Sobers, and Trinidad’s 
Charlie Davis. 

Medal of Honour : Indian film actor David 
Abraham was awarded a Medal of Honour by the 
Inlernation.il Weightlifting Congress at its se.ssion in 
Lima. 

Presidents : General P.P. Kumaramangalam was 
elected President of the All-Tndia Council of Spoits, 
revived after I97('. Tlic others elected presidents were ; 
Mr, Fakhruddm All Ahmed, Union Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Minister ( A -I Lawn Tennis Association), Mr. Dutta 
Ray (All-India Football Federation), Mr. G. S. 
Dhillon, l-ok Sabha Spoal.ei (National Rifle \s,sociation) 
and Mr. .A N. Ghosh (Boaid of tronlrol foi Cricket in 
India). 


Important International Events 


World Olympic Caines ; Over 12,(X)0 competitors 
will participate in the XX Woild Olympic Games which 
will be held at Munich from August 26 to September JO. 
Besides them, there will be about 4,000 reporters. 

W'orld Games for the Disabled ; The ancient West 
German Heidclbeig Univeisity will play liost to the 
“Wheel-Chair Olympics”, otTicially known as the World 
Games for the Disabled, three week.s before the Munich 
Olympic Games. 

XI Winter Olympic Games; The ll-d.iv XI 
W'intcr Olympic Games ended in a hla/c H' glory (or the 


Soviet Union at Sapporo (Japan) on bebruary 14. 1972. 
1’hc Russians claimed eight gold, live silver and ,1 bronze 
medals. Fast Germany, Switzerland and Netherlands 
secured the next three places with four gold medals each. 
The individual honours went to Ard Schenk iNctherlaruls) 
and Galina Koulnkova {Soviet Union) They won three 
gold medals each. 

Fifa World Cup : The trophy for the World 
Football Championship, to be played in West Gemiiiny 
in 1974, will be «dled the Fifa World Cup. The former 
trophy, the Jules Rimet Cup, became Brazil's property 
after their thiid win in (he World Cup rournarnent, 
held at Mexico in 1970 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


ATHLETICS 

All-India Meet 
Inter-State Meet 
Team Title 
New record ; 

Record Equalled 

New Asian record; 

Selections for Munich 
Olympics • 
Decathlon 
Discus 
High Jump 
Shat put 


Services 

Kerala 

V.S. Chauhan (Bihar) (7'74 
points in Decathlon) 
Nirmala Uthiali (Mysore) 
(12’2 secs, in 100 m.) 
Parveen Kumar {Punjab— 
.^1 18 m. in discus) 


V.S. Chauhan 
Parveen Kumar 
Suresh liabu 
Jugrai Singh 


Triple jiimp 
800 Metres 
1500 metTe.s and 
5,000 metres 

BADMINTON 
NationnI Champions 

Men's Singles 
Womeu’s singles ^ 

Men’s doubles 

Women’s doubles 

Boys’ singles 
Girls’ singles 


Mobindcr Sing'n Gill 
Sriram Singh 

Edward Sequeira 


P, Prakash {Mysore) 

Shobha Murthy (Maharash¬ 
tra) 

Suresh Goel & Dipu Ghosh 
(Railways) 

Shobha Muilhy & M. 

Mathias (Maharashtra) 

P. Prakash (Mysore) 

Ami Ghia (Makanukira) 
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foter 

(ItahittitooJa Cup) 

Selection for Olympic 
South Zone Champions 
Men’s singles 
Women’s Singles 

BASKETBALL 
later*University Champions 
National Champions 
Men (Todd Memorial 
Trophy) 

Women 

Pre-Asian Champions 
BOXING 

Nationai Champions 
Team for Munich Olympics 

Boxers 


Officials 


CHESS 

Nati&sal Champion- 

CRICKET 

Cooch-Bihar Trophy 
Diileep Trophy 
Gopalan Trophy 
Irani Trophy 
Ranji Trophy 
Shcesh Mahal Trophy 

CYCLING 

Junior National Champions 
Team Titles 

National Rec.oids 


National Cliampions 
Team Titles 

National Records 

FOOTBALL 

D.C.M. Trophy 
Durand Cup 
Nehru Trophy * 
Nizam Gold Cup 
Rovers Cup 
Ser\ices Champions 

GOLF 

Amateur Champion 
National Champion 

4Bgust, 1972 


Suresh Ooel 


Dtpu Gho^h (Railways) 
Shobha Murthy (Maharash¬ 
tra) 


Bombay 

Services 

Bengal 

Services 

Services 

Chandra Narayanan 
(flyweiaht) 

Mamswamy Venu 
(lifrhtwrifffir ) 

Mahatab Singh (li^rht heavy- 
weif,'lil) 

Major D.N. Dcvine-Joncs 
(manager), Mr. K.P. Kuka 
(delegate). 


Manuel Aaron (Tamil Nadu) 


East Zone 
Central Zone 
Tamil Nadu 
Rest of India 
Bombay 

Mode XI, Jamshedpur 


Rajasthan (boys); Madhya 
Pradesh (girls) 

Jaswlndcr Singh (Puiijab) 
4.'l-6 sees, in 500 m. time 
dial), Rciunai Ali (Ra/as- 
than)(i hr. 28 mins.4 secs, 
in 50 kni. toad r.icc), 
Mis-, N. fh'Livell (Audhta) 
(49'8 secs, in 500 m. time 
trial) 


Bihar (men), Ori-sa (wo¬ 
men). Rajastlia;! (junior 
boys) 

Bihar (2 mins. 17-.I secs, in 
1600 m. time trial) 


Taj Club, Teheran 
B.S.F., Jullundur 
Leader Club, Jullundur 
B.S.F., Jullundur 
Mohun Bagan, Calcutta 
Central Command 


Vikram Jit Singh (New 
Delhi) 

Brian Jones (Australia) 


Beij^ton Oip 
Bombay Gold Cup 
Dhyan Chand Trophy 
Germany v.s. India Test 
Gurmit Trophy 
India vs. b-ngland Tests 
Inter Railway Cham¬ 
pions 

Invitation Tournament 
National Champions 
(Rangaswamy Cup) 
National Champions 
(Women) 

Nehru Trophy 
Obaidtillah Gold Cup 

Ranjit Singh Gold Cup 

ROLLER SKATING 
National Champions 
Men 

Women 

SHOOTING 
Selections for Munich 
Crlympics 
Competitors 

Manager 
SWIMMING 
National Chanipioo.s 
Men 
Women 
Girls 
Boys 

Palk Straits Crossing 

Services Champions 
T.\Br.E TKNMS 
National Champions 

Men's singles 
Women's singles 

Mcn'-i doubles 

Women's doubles 

Mi\ed doubles 

Boys' singles 
Ciii Is" singles 
Team events 

Inter-Institution title 

Northern India Champions 
Team Titles 
Men 
Women 
Junior Gills 
Junior boys 

Individual Titles 

Men’s singles 
Women's singles 


B.S.]*., JtiUuatkf 
Indian Airlines 
Northern Railway 
Gci'inany, 1-0 
Rock Rovers (Chandigarh) 
India, 4-0 

Northern Railway 
Corps of Signals, Jullundur 

Punjab 

Pupjab 

Indian Airlines 
Sikh Regimental Centre, 
Meerut 

Corps of Signals, Jullundur 


Sal Kiran Singh (Chandi¬ 
garh) 

Amita .Atmaram (Chandi- 
gaih) 


R.K. Randhir Singh, Kami 
Singh, S.K, Sen, P.K. 
Chatterji 

Major A K. Singh 


Services 

Maharashtra 

Maharashtra 

Bengal 

Nathubhai Puhade (Gujarat) 
(20 km. in 18 hrs. 30 mias.) 
Southern Command 


B. Saikuinar (5/i'.v,./f) 
Kaiiy L’iiargeman (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 

Siibhas Kulk.irni K.S. 

Vache ( Maharashtra) 
Kaity Ci'ai'gcman & Kiish- 
mira Patel (Maharashtra) 
Kaiiy Chatgeman A F.R. 

Khodaiji (Mahaiashtra) 
S.R. Balachaiulian (Kerala) 
r-J. Movvia (.Maharashtra) 
Maharashtra, all four titles 
for rrien, womon, boys and 
girls 

Tatas, Bombay 


f)elhi 

Delhi 

U.P. 

Punjab 


Manjit Dua (Delhi) 
Indu Puri i&ngal) 
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Men s doubles Navin Sachdova (DethO & 

Subhas Kiifkarni {Malm- 
rashtra) 

Mixed doubles Manjil Dua {Delhi) & Kash- 

mira Patel {Maharashtra) 

Bojs* singles Navin Sachdeva {Delhi) 

TENNIS 

A.-L Hard Court Champions 


s singles 
Women’s singles 
Men’s doubles 


Women's doubles 


Juniors’ singles 
Juniois’ doubles 

Asian Champions 

Men’s singles 
Women’s singles 
Men’s doubles 


Women’s doubles 
Mixed doubles 


Davis Cup East Zone Bna 

National Champions 

Men’s singles 
Women's singles 
Men’s doubles 

Mixed doubles 


R. Krisbnan 

Marilyn Tcscli {Australia) 
R. Krisbnan & Jaideep 
Mukherjea 

Marilyn Tesch & R. Knoble 
{Australia) 

Asliok Amrithraj 
I. Ghouse & Rajcsli Batra 


Jaideep Mukherjea 
Kuan Peshawaria 
Anand Amrithraj Vijay 
Amrithraj 

Rckha Dube & Udaya 
Kumaii 

Kiran Peshawaria & J. 
Roy.ippa 

Australia beat India, 5-0 


Gaurav Misra 
Maiilyn Tesch (Australia) 
Jaideep Mukherjea & Prem- 
jit Tall 

Armstead Neely {USA) & 
Marilyn Tesch {Australia) 


NortbCTa India ChamjdbM 

Men’s singles 
Women’s singles 
Men’s doubles 

Mixed doubles 

Juniors’ singles 
Rankings for 1970-71 
Men * 


Women 


VOrXEYBALL 
M.M. .loscph Trophy 
National Champions 
Men 
Women 

WEIGHTLIFTING 
National Champions 

{Ihudwan Trophy) 

WRESTLING 
Bharat Kesri 
Bharat Kumar 

National Champions 
Team titles 

Rustatn-e-Hind 


Vijay Amrlthhij 

R. Knoble {Australia) 

Vijay Amrithraj & Anand 
Amrithr^’ 

Kewal Roop & Narinder 
Singh 

Ashok Amrithraj 

Jaideep Mukherjea 1, Prem- 
jit Lall 2, Anand Amrithraj 
3, G. Misra 4, S.P. Misra 
5, Balram Singh 6, Shyam 
Minotra 7, Vijay Amrithraj 
8 . 

Nirupama Mankad 1, Kiran 
Peshawaria 2, Susan Das 
3, Rcklxa Dubey 4, Udaya 
Kumari 5. 


B.S.F., Jullundur 

Punjab 

Andhra 


Services 

w 

Vijay Kumar {Alhritsar) 
Vijay Kumar (.4wr/7.OTr) 


Services (all three, Oriental 
style. Free style, Greco- 
Roman style) 

Haiish Chander Birajdar 
{Maharashtra) 


INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


ATHLETICS 

Teheran International Meet : India won 4 gold, 4 
silver, 5 bronze medals; Gold; K. Natarajan (100 m.), 
Harbans Singh (hammer and discus), 4x100 ni. relay 
team Silver; Giirdip Singh (shot), Dasaiiiulha Singh 
(88 & 1500 m.), 4x400m. lelay team Bronze; L.N. Bolar 
(discus). Nirmal Singh (100 & 400 m. hurdles), M. Poral 
(100 m.), Bachan Singh (400 m ). 

Malayan Open Meet (Kuala I.unipur) ; India won 
3 gold and 3 silver medals ; Gold : Raghunathan 
(triple iump), Silal Kaiir (shot & discus) Silver ; Gurdev 
Singh (pole vault), S. Purshottani (800 m.), Y.S. Reddy 
(Javelin). 


World Titles 
Bantam 
Feather 
Heavy 
Middle 
Welter 

CRICKET (Tests) 

Australia vs. Rest of 
World 


England vs. Pakistan 


Pesta Sukan International Meet (Singapore) : India 
won 5 gold, 1 silver, 3 bronze medals. Gold ; Nirmal 
Singh (hammer), Jugraj Singh (shot discus), Prilam Singh India vs. England 
(Javelin), Nccna Chopra (1500 m.) Silver ; R.L. Pandey 
(Pole vault) Bionzc ; Nirmal Ulhiah (200 ra.), Surya 
Mai (high jump), Necna Chopra (800 rn.,). 


BASKETBALL 

Asian Champions Japan 

BOXING 

Fifth Asian Ciiampionships 
(Teheran) Iran 


FOOTBALL 

Asian Cup (1971) 
Asian Cup (1972) 
International Schools 
Tournament 
Mcrdeka Tournament 


Rafael Herrera 
Kuniaki Shibata (Japan) 

Joe Frazier (USA) 

Carlos Monzon (Argentina) 
Alphoaso Fraser (Panama) 


Rest of World, 2-1 
Captains: Gary Sobers 

(Rest of World), Ian 
ChappaJ (Australia) 
England, 1-0 

Captains; Ray Illingworth 
(England), Intikhab Alam 
(Pakistan) 

India, 1-0 

Captains: Ajit Wadekar 
(India), Ray Illingworth 
(England) 


Thailand 

Iran 

India and Malaysia 
Burma 
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^ita Sulcao I’ouma* 

nient India and ^uth Vietnam 

HOCKEY 

Asian Regional Tourna¬ 
ment India 

World Cup Pakistan I, Spain 2, India 3. 

SHOOTING 

Asian Championships- 
11 Korea 

TABLE TENNIS 

Afro-Asian Invitation Meet: 

Men Japan 

Women China 

TENNIS 


Wimbledon Champions, 1972 


Men’s singles : 
Women's singles : 
Men’s Doubles ; 


Momen’s Doubles : 


Stan Smith (USA) 

Billie Jean-King (USA) 

Bob Hewitt and Frew 
MacMillan (South Afnca) 

Billie Jean-King (USA) and 
Betty Stove (Netherlands) 


Muced i!jout>ie3 : 

Asian Junior Champitms 
Boys’ singles 
Boys’ doubles, 

Team event 

I>avis Cup 
Weightman Cup 

Wimbledon Champions 
Men’s singles 
Women’s singles 

Men’s doubles 

Women’s doubles 

Mixed doubles 

WRESTLING 

World Gicco-Roraan 
Champions 


Itie NasUise (Rumania) iai 
Rosemary (::h3als < USA) 

Vijay Amrithraj 
Vijay Amrithraj & J. Roy- 
appa 

Vijay Amrithraj & J. Roy- 
appa 
U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 


John Ncwcombe (Australia) 
Evonne Goolagong (Aus¬ 
tralia) 

Roy Emerson & Rod Laver 
(Australia) 

Rosemary Casals & Mrs, 
Bilic Jean-King (USA) 
Owen Davidson (Australia) 
& Mrs. Jean-King (USA) 


Bulgaria 


WORLD RECORDS 


ATHLETICS 
800 metres 

Discus throw (women) 
Hammer throw 
High Jump (men) 

High Jump (women) 
Mile 

Marathon (women) 
Pole vault 

Shot put (women) 
Triple jump 
Walking 

AVIATION 

Solo flight around 
Globe 

ROWING 

Continuous rowing 


Juris Luzins (USA) (1 min. 
4S'2 secs.) 

Faine Melnik (USSR.) (64-88 
m.) 

Welter Schmidt (W. Ger¬ 
many) (76-40 m.) 

Pat Matzdorr (USA) (2 29 
m.) 

Tira Schmidt (E. Germany) 
(1-90 m.) 

Fanie Van Zyl (S. Africa) 
(3 mins. 56 sees.) 

Kristen Carlsen (Denmark) 
(3 h. 10 m. 5 s.) 

Bob Seagren (USA) and 
Kjell Issakson (Sweden) 
(5-60 m.) 

Nadeshda Chizhova (USSR) 
(20-63 m.) 

Victor Saneeve (USSR) 
(16-97 m.) 

Phil Latulippe (Canada) 
(411 km. in 81 hours) 


Sheila Scott (UK), 54,000 km. 


Dick Nicholls & Tas Binder 
(Adelaide) (over 100 km, 
in under 26 hours) ■ 


SKATING 
500 metres 

SWIMMING 

100 metres backstroke 

4 X100 metres free style 
relay 

England-France Channel 
Swimming 

TABLE TENNIS 
Continuous play 

TENNIS 

Continuous play 


WEIGHTLIFLING 

Flyweight 

Lightweight 

Light-Heavyweight 

Press 

Total 

Super- Heavy weigh t 


Takiiki Hida (Japan) (38 40 
secs.) 


Roland Matlics (GDR) 
(56-6 secs.) 

U.S. Team (4 mins. OO? sec.) 

Corrie Abbalaar (Holland) 
(10 hours 40 mins.) 


Vic Carter & Nico Coetzer 
(Bcthlaham) (58 hours) 

Ian Watson & Chis Baines 
and Philip Sunimerficld & 
Cracme Wood (Australia) 
(30 hrs. 10 mins.) 


Adam Gnatov(USSR) 

(115-5 kg, in press) 

Malden Kuchev (Bulgaria) 
(155 kg. in press) 

Igor Kalenchnikov (USSR) 
(177 kg.) 

David Rogert (USSR) (557-5 
kg.) 

Vasily Alexeyev (USSR) 
(235-5 kg. in press) 


W2 
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/^READERS I. 

questions 

ANSWERED 


Sonar -Chlsh/s--Bahadur Shah— Colour in flowers—Karate, 
Judo, Ju-Jnsu- U.S.S.R.—Jayadlva—Skin—Blood Groups—Bode’s Law 
—Skhng and Skating. 


Rakcsli Kumar, Chandigarh 

Q. What do you mean by 
‘Sonar’ and what is it used foi ? 

Ans. Sonar: After the 
first world war (in 1920 to be 
precise) an apparatus W'as evolv¬ 
ed for deledijig iJic presence of 
enemy U-boats beneath the sur¬ 
face of the ocean ^vith the Jiclp 
of ultrasonic cclioos. It was 
at first named ASUIC (from the 
initials of the name of the Com¬ 
mittee of scientists which Juid 
designed it-Allied Submarine 
Detection Investigation Com¬ 
mittee). In 1963, the name was 
changed to Sonar. 

Tapas Kanjan Jana, Mobanpore 

Q. What is Celsius ? 

Ans. C'clsins, Anders : was 
the Swedish asu’onomcr who 
invented the Centxigrade tJier- 
mo meter. The Cent rigradc 
thermometer is also called the 
Celsius thermometer. 

Q. Please let me know 
something about Bahadur Shah 

U. 

Ails. Bahadur Shah If : or 

Bahadur Shah Zafar was (he 
last Moglial emperor of Delhi. 
He was little more than a titular 
Head of State as by the time he 
acceded to the tltrone of Delhi 
(1837), die British had estab¬ 
lished their supremacy over 
large parts of India. After the 
uprising of 1857, he was cap¬ 
tured by the British and im¬ 
prisoned in Rangoon (Burma) 
where he died on November 7, 
W62. 
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A.K. Majiimdar, Kanpur 

Q, From where do (he 
flowers get their colours ? 

An.s. Colour in Flowers ; 
Flowers get their colours from 
W'a I c r-solublc or fat-soluble 
plant pigments occurring in the 
sap of liiC plants bearing them. 
The water-soluble pigments arc 
called llavonoids or bioflavo¬ 
noids and appear as orange-red, 
crimson, blue, etc. ’Jhe fat- 
soUiblc pigments are known as 
carotenoids. 7’ h e y generally 
occur in yellow flowers. There 
are flowers winch derive their 
colour from a mixture of caro¬ 
tenoids ami llavonoids. 

P. Lingarajii, Bhubaneswar 

Q. What is the difTcrence 
among Karate, Judo and Jujitsu ? 
Whore did they flrst originate ? 

Ans. Karate : is said to 
have originated in the 6th cen¬ 
tury. Jt is a system of bare¬ 
handed figlitiiig in which body 
extremities are greatly hardened 
by striking against walls, sand¬ 
bags etc., so that these pru'ts can 
deliver snuishing or maiming 
blows. The system was per¬ 
fected in Okinawa in the 17th 
century. 

Judo : is a sport governed 
by set rules. It consists of 
throws, holds, arm-lock, neck- 
lock etc. The contestant who 
can throw his opponent so that 
both the latter’s feet leave the 
mat is considered to have scored 
a win. 

Ju-Jibsu : is not a sport. 


It is a system of fighting without 
weapons so as to cripple or even 
kill the antagonist. It originated 
in ancient Japan. Jii-Jitsu had 
many schools each of which had 
its own mclhcd. The art of 
Jii-Jitsii fighting reached its 
peak in the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies and flourished till Japan 
continued (b remain a feudal 
society. Jl withered away, how¬ 
ever, when the countrydjecamc 
an industrial society. 

Natahara Das, Mhow 

Q. How many states are 
tlicrc in the LJ.S.S.R. ? 

Ans. U.S.S.R. ; The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 
consists of 15 Union Republics, 
viz., RSFSR, Ukiaine, Kazakh- 
s t a n, Uzbekistan, Belorussia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, Moldavia 
Lithuania Kirgizia, Tadzhikis¬ 
tan, Latvia, Armenia, Turkme¬ 
nistan, and Estonia. 

Umesh Kumar Kakar, Meerut 

Q, What are ; (i) El A1 (h) 
Hot Money ? 

Ans. (0 El Al : is the name 
of Lsi ael’s international airline. 

(//) Hot Money ; See page 
59 in this issue. 

Debidas Mobapatra, Mayurbhaitj 

Q. Who was the ruler of 
Kalinga at the time of the inva¬ 
sion by Asoka ? 

Ans. We have not been 
able to find out. 

Q. AlthoDj^ Jayadeva is 
orlgioally an Otiya poet, wby do 
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tte Bengalis elttm him to be versa. Therefofe ncithet c»fl 
their regional poet ? accept the other's blood. 


Ans. Jaymieva : wrote in 
Sanskrit. At the time he lived, 
the state boundaries as we know 
them to-day did not exist. In 
view of tliis, we cannot under¬ 
stand how local Oriya or Bengali 
patriotism is relevant in this 
context. Couldn’t we look 
upon him as a poet bclojiging to 
the whole of india ? (Jayadeva 
was bom in Kindavila on the 
banks of the river Ajay and was 
for some time a poet at the court 
of the Sena King Lakshmajui). 

Ainit Mallick, Hooghly 

Q. Who was the first Presi¬ 
dent of the U.S.A. ? 

Ans, The first President of 
the Umted States was George 
Washington (1789-1797). 

Q. How many States are 
there lif ?hina at present ? 

Ans. China has 22 provin¬ 
ces (including Taiwan), 5 autono¬ 
mous regions and three cen¬ 
trally controlled numicipiilitics. 

Yogesh Kumar, Pratapgarh 

Q. W’hat function docs the 
skin perform in the human body ? 

Ans. Skin : The skin in 
the human body .serves to pro¬ 
tect the inner organs, regulates 
the temperature of the body, 
acts as the organ of sense or 
touch, throws out nitrogenous 
waste and gives shape "to the 
body, 

Q. What is meant by 
“blood group’* ? 

Ans. Blood Groups : In 
1900, Karl Landsteincr 
'discovered four blood groups 
which have greatly facilitated 
blood transfusions. A person’s 
blood group is determined by 
the genes he inherits from his 
parents. It is a sort of biological 
category. There are in the main 
four blood groups, viz., A, B, 
AB and O. Those having the 
same group have certain anti¬ 
gens common in the reti blood 
cells. The group A blood con¬ 
tains an anti-B factor and vice 


L.V. Zomuana, Aizawl 

Q. Whaf is the meaning of 
Bode's I.aw ? 

Ans. Bodc’s Law ; was 
stated by a Cierman astronomer, 
Johann Elcrt Bode. This law 
expresses the proportionate dis¬ 
tances of the planets from the 


differmc between tud 

Skating. 

Ans. Skiing: isapopufar 
game in countries having snow 
for die better part of the year. 
It cncontpasses tiaveiling, rac¬ 
ing and jumping on snow, by 
means of skis— long implemcmta 
usually point(*<l and curved up 
at (he front enabling the wearer 


Skating ; jneans propellin, 
oneself tsn icc by means o: 
bladed skates, or tni some pre¬ 
pared surface wiih skates 


Q. II. Write in the brackets 
the next tw'p numbers 

(rt) 5,20,10.40,20 ( ),( ). 

(/>) 4, 8, 10, 20, 22( ),( ). 

(() 128, .'12,8,2,-5 ( ),( ). 

{<0 J 2.5, 50,20, 8, 3-2 ( ), ( ), 

Q. 12. AJoy is taller than 
Anil but shorter than Ashoke. 
Is Ashoke sliorier than Anil ? 

Q. 13. You are going south. 
Turti nijicty degrees to yoiu right 
and then turn agaip nijicty deg¬ 
rees 1 o your right. Go forward. 
In whieJt direcin'ii ate you now 
going 

Q. 14. 1 started fi om a llag- 
p o s l and facing directly 
west. I v.cnl 100 vanis. I (licn 
turned to the right and walked 
50 ymds. 0 urnirg to liic right 
again. I w.dkrd jfiO yards and 
(hen [ turned to the’ left and 
walked 50 jards. How far was 
1 from die [•■■ 'sl ? 

Q. 15. 'I he school is situated 
on the cast of a lank. 7 he post 
oflice is situated 50 yards north 
of 1 ho tank. The Court is on the 
eastern side of the post office. 
On which sitlc of the .school is 
die Court .situated ? 

(Answers on page 80) 


Jupiter. 

Ambwani Om Prakash, Bhilai 
Q. Kindly let me know' (he 


mounted on four small rollers. 

Intelligence Test 

(Conid. from page 76) 


(c) Anger . 

(d) Allow . 

(e) Insane . 

(/) Great . 

(g) Honest . 

(/») Delicate . 

(/) Acme . 

O') Real . 

Q. 9. Find out the spoiling 
mislakc.s {if any) iti the following 
words and write the correct spel¬ 
ling of the word against the space 
given :— 

(a) ITcridify . 

(b) Rythm . 

(f) Recieve . 

(d) Pronounciation. 

(e) Sinuliarily . 

(/) Ameablc . 

(g) Merrily . 

(h) Privclcdge . 

(i) Compitative . 

(/) Famclarity . 

Q. 10. State the din’cretice 
between the following pairs 

(a) Awe and Fear 

(b) Character and Rcpula- 
lion 

(c) Pity atid Sympailiy 

(d) Idle and La/y 

(<?) Love and Affection 


to slulc over snow-covered sur- 
sun. It helped locate some faces, 
minor planets between Mats and 
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Appointments Ete. 


APPOINIMKNTS 

Ginlio Ajidrcofti ; appoint¬ 
ed Prime Miiiistcr ol Italy. 

Knkuii 1'anaka : appoint¬ 
ed Prime Minister of .lapan vice 
Mr. Fisuku Sato retired. 

Pierre Messmer : appoint¬ 
ed Prime Minister of France 
vice Mr. .laC'.ii!C.s Chaban-Delmas 
resigned. 

Jogemlra Singh : has taken 
over as Governor of Rajastlian 
vice S. Iliikum Singh retired. 

Nandini Satpathy : formerly 
Minister of .State for information 
& Broadcasting in the Govern¬ 
ment of Fndi.-x, has taken over as 
Chief Minister of Orissa. 

Ngnyon Anh Vu : nominat¬ 
ed North Vietnam’s first Ambas¬ 
sador to India. 

Sunthorn Ifiinthorn Hongln- 
daroni : Thai Ambassador to 
the U.S.A., appointed new Sec¬ 
retary Genecal of South Fast 
Asia Treatv O r g a niz a t i on 
(SEATO). 

l.G. Piitcl : forjnorly Sec¬ 
retary in tlie Department of 
Economic Affaiis in I n d i a’s 
F'inance Minisliy apoointed one 
of the two Depuiv Administra¬ 
tors of the United Nati<ms Deve¬ 
lopment Pr(tgramme. 

Brahmananda Reddy : At 
one time Chief Mhii.stcr of 
Andhra Pradc.sh. anpointed 
Chairman of the Sixth Finance 
Commission. 

Piloo Mody : Elected Chair¬ 
man of the Svvafantra Parlv'. 

N.M, ParuU'kar : Editor-in- 
Chief ofSaka! elected Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Press Trust 
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of India. 

D.B. Kulkarni : appointed 
Chaicjnan of (he Foreign Fx- 
c h a n g c Regulation Appellate 
Board. 

M. Thomas Lee : appointed 
Chairman, Railway Service 
Commission. 

S.P. Goswami r appointed 
Chairman of Oil India vice Mr. 
Sarr.t Chandra Sir.ha. 

R. S. Panihazari: appointed 
Chairman of the C’otUm Cor¬ 
poration of India. 

Rajni Patel : appointed a 
Director of the Indian Oil C('r- 
poration. 

Lal Naravan Sinha : ap¬ 
pointed Solicitor General of 
India. 

Helmut Schmidt : Appoint¬ 
ed West German Economics & 
Finanto Minister \icc Herr Karl 
Sdiiller resigned. 

A.B. Bhadkamkar: Fornicr- 
ly India’s High Commissioner 
in Gmada appointed .Ambassa¬ 
dor in Fgypt vice Mr. I..I. 
Bahadur Singh. 


RESIGNED 

Takeshi Watanabc : Presi¬ 
dent of the Asian Development 
Bank. 

Biswanath Das : Chief Mi- 
rii;.ter of Orissa. 

GoverdhiUi LaJ O b h r a i ; 
Director of U.N.O.’s Press and 
Publications Division. 

RETIRED 

Eisku Sato : Prime Miius- 
ter of Japan, 


P.C. Mahalaoobis : Eminent 
Indian expert on Statistics and 
Planning. 

Diwan Badri Das : Eminent 
Lawyer and philanthropist of 
India. • 


Intelligence Test 

(Conid. from page 79) 

ANSWERS 

1. Grandson. 2. Five days, 
because he reaches the top at the 
end of the fifth day, aiid then it 
does not matter how much ho 
slips down. .1. None, for the other 
four flew away. 4 . His son. 5 , 

A. (d) B. (h) C. (rt). 6 . A, short 

B. face G. G.ingcs D. potato 
E. spotless E. return. 7. A. big, 
large. B. cold, chilly. G girl, 
maiden. D. music, piano. 8. (n) 
modest (h) like or want fr) 
enrage ('cOadmil U-) mad fnbig 
or huge (g) trusty or trustworthy 
(/i) tender (/) summit or top (j) 
actual. 9. {d) Heredity fh) Rhy¬ 
thm fc) Rereivc (d) Prorunna- 
lion M Similarity (\) Amiable 
fg) It is correct f/;) Privilege f/) 
Competitive (/) Familiaritv. 10. 
(«) /I we denotes fear combined 
with wonder; fear is painful emo¬ 
tion excited by anger, danger or 
alarm. (i>) Character means ag¬ 
gregate of qualities which con¬ 
stitute a person. Reputation 
means fame or good name, (c) 
Pity is feeling of suffering for 
others. Sympathv is power of 
entering into another's feeling or 
mind, {d) Idle means not doing j 
any work; unemployed, iMzy 
implies not inclined to do any 
work, fe) Love, is .strong affec¬ 
tion or devoted attachment to 
one of the Opposite sex. Afiee- 
(ion is an emotional feeling or 
indication of attachment. 
11. (r/I 80. 40. (h) 44. 46. (c) 
•125, •03125. (d) 1-28,-1024. 12 . 
No. 13. South. 14 . 100 yards. 
15 . North. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Way to More Self-Confidence 

Dear Reader, 

The warm welcome you gave to the Annual Number of the 
Competition Master has heartened us greatly. We are sure you 
are making good use of it preparing for the c.xamination you are 
going to take. 

You can be sure of doing well, both in the written test as well 
as in the viva voce, in case you not only read what we put together 
for you every month, but also try to work out how best you can 
put it to use. 

Take, for instance, the monthly review of national and inter¬ 
national affairs. Each month our commentator tries to give you 
an analytical account of important world events, so that you are 
familiar with the happenings as also with their background, and 
can discuss them knowledgably and intelligently with the interview 
board as well as in a circle of friends. This will naturally give you 
confidence, which means half the battle. 


Letters intended for the 
Competition Master should be 
'addressed as follows : 


We can consider our efforts to serve you well-rewarded 
only if your confidence in the Competition Master helps you to gain 
more confidence in yourself. 


The Competition Master 
Monthly 
Ambala Cantt. 

That is sufficient. Please 
do not write more because 
addition of irrelevant parti¬ 
culars may result in your letter 
not reaching us at all. 


Yours sincerely 



To Those Born Free 


\^ITH India having completed twenty-five 

years of its career as a free nation, a new 
generation of Indians born free is emerging 
from the wings. It is these young people 
who are going to occupy the centre of the stage 
tomorrow. It was therefore entirely befitting 
that celebrations of thjg silver jubilee year of 
the country’s independence began with a youth 
rally in New Delhi on August 9, the thirtieth 
anniversary of the Quit India movement. 

Addressing the gathering on the occasion, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister of 
India, reminded her young listeners that the 
preceding generations had fought against 
foreign rule, brought freedom to the country 
and given it a ^democratic set-up. Exhorting 
the young to work for a strong, united India, 
she called for fresh thinking and a broad out¬ 
look. She said, “India belongs to you and 
it is for you to give a new sense of direction 
to this country and decide as to what type of 
country you would like to live in—a country 
full of problems and evils or a happy and 
pro.sperous country. “Enumerating the tasks 
which await the young Mrs. Gandhi said, “If 
you want India to become a prosperous and 
happy nation, you will have to fight ajgainst all 
evils and problems.Now it is for this genera¬ 

tion to strengthen democracy and eradicate 
poverty, comniunalism, unemployment, back¬ 
wardness and give every citizen of India a sense 
of participation in its programmes of economic 
and social reconstruction.” 

The call to duty sounded by the Prime 
Minister and the sentiments expressed by her 
were unexceptionable. The tasks facing the 
younger generation arc going to be formidable 
'indeed, and young people will have to work 
really hard to bring about qualitative improve¬ 
ments in national life. Whereas the fi^t of 
the older generation had been largely against 
foreign rule and the legacy of slavish ways it 
had left behind, its successors would have to 
overcome and eradicate internal weaknesses 
and contradictions—moral, social and econo¬ 
mic—which stand in the way of a genuine wel¬ 
fare state being established in India. To 
achieve the goals before them, the older people 
could and ^d adopt agitational and negative 
methods, but in order to be able to solve the 


problems they are going to face in their time, 
the younger set will have to imbibe a purely 
positive and constructive approach, 

We can well say that it is for the youth of 
the country to decide what they want to make 
of the future. But at the same time it would 
be pertinent to examine here how well and how 
far our young men and women arc being 
groomed to face the future, what is the state of 
mind in which we find the youth of the country 
in general, and what is the vision of the future 
which beckons to them. 

Born and brought up in a period when 
far-reaching changes were taking place in the 
life of the nation, the younger generation in 
India has been living through a prolonged 
period of twilight. A majority of these young 
persons have felt intrigued, bewildered and 
annoyed by what they have been witnessing at 
the most impressionable stage in their lives. 
The pervasive parasitism and corruption ram¬ 
pant in our society even after the advent of 
freedom and the chasm that separates promise 
and performance in all spheres—be it educaton, 
administration, social welfare or gharibi hatao — 
has left the weak among them cynical, and the 
others full of irreverence for the wisdom of 
age, and seething with frustration and revolt. 

The younger generation has come to feel 
that it has had too much of fake ideology, 
discipline and conventional economic and 
political wisdom rammed down its throat, and 
it would have no more to do with those things. 
It wants to question everything and re-evaluate 
everything. 

This compulsive irreverence is in a way 
the most valuable possession of the young be¬ 
cause, harnessed to a sense of pur^s^ it is 
bound to help them to work out their own 
salvation. It will enable them to discriminate 
between the reiU and the fake. It is only the 
quality of fearless truthfulness among the 
young which can rescue national life from the 
morass of political and socio-economic hy¬ 
pocrisy into which it appears to have fallen. 
It is that sort of courage alone which can save 
us from, the vulgarity of creeping commercialism 
and bridge the gap between myth and reality 
in our society. 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

National Affairs 


PARLIAMENT AND LAWS 
Monsoon Session 

EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

Mrs. Gandhi and The Simla 
Agreement 

Indo-Bangladcsh Traveiiing 
Pact 

ECONOMY & PLANNING 

Three Years of Nationalised 
Banking 

Increase in Deficit Financing 
Rising Prices 

Socialisation of Urban Land 

MISCELLANEOUS 

India’s Nuclear Capacity 

Narmada Waters Accord 
Probable 

North East Council 
Blow to Naxaiites 


PARLIAMENT & LAWS 
Monsoon Session 

The monsoon session of 
Parliament commenced on July 
31. Before it concludes, the 
session has to go through a 
lengthy agenda which includes 
as niany as 50 bills. Among 
these are measures to check 
defections, to abolish privileges 
of princes, to regulate the receipt 
and use of funds from foreign 
organizations, to ensure dif¬ 
fusion of press ownership, to 
constitute a Newspaper Finance 
Corporation, to regulate export 
of art treasures etc. 

On the opening day, S. 
Swaran Singh, the Minister for 
External Affairs, placed before 
the House a copy of the Simla 
agreement. Making a state¬ 
ment on the subject, Mr. Swaran 
Singh dwelt on the various pro¬ 
visions of the agreement and 
Uieir implications. Some mem¬ 
bers belonging to the Opposition 
criticized the Government for 
having ratified the agreement a 
couple of days before the Par¬ 
liament was due to meet. Mr. 
Samar Guha described the ac¬ 
tion as an affront to the dignity 
of the House. In the debate 
that followed Mr. Swaran 
Singh’s statement, Mr. Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee called the Simla 
agreement a “stab in the na¬ 
tion’s back, a sell-out of national 
interests and undoing of sacri¬ 
fices of the defence forces during 
the December war*’. He ex¬ 
pressed apprehensions that the 
agreement had been signed un¬ 
der pressure from the Soviet 
Union. He said thePrime 
Minister bad won the war on 


the battlefield but had failed to 
win the peace at Simla and he 
wanted this to be tested through 
a national referendum. 

Intervening in the discus- 
.sion, Mrs. Gandhi, the Prime 
Minister, strongly repudiated 
the insinuation tliat India had 
signed the Simla agreement un¬ 
der pressure from the Soviet 
Union. She accused the Jana 
Sangh of having a vested in¬ 
terest in continuing the politics 
of confrontation, because, ac¬ 
cording to her, the party was as 
much a creature of partition as 
Pakistan, and would not exist 
once there was peace in the sub¬ 
continent. She said tliat the 
real interest of India and Pakis¬ 
tan lay in peace between the two 
countries and tliat the Simla 
agreement was a step in that 
direction. 

EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

Mrs. Gandhi & The Simla 
Agreement 

Addressing a press con¬ 
ference in New Delhi on July 
12, Mrs. Indira Gandhi des¬ 
cribed the Simla agreement as 
an important beginning in the 
direction of normalizing rela-’ 
tions between India and Pakis¬ 
tan, but “where we go from 
here depends on many things.” 
She said that an assessment of 
the Simla agreement on a “gain 
or toss” basis would be narrow¬ 
minded and short-sighted, and 
that no useful purpose would be 
served by analysing the agree¬ 
ment and its implications. 
Among the important observa¬ 
tions made by her won : 
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(/) Kashmir : India’s inter* 
pretation of the agreement on 
the withdrawal of the Kashmir 
issue from the U.N. does not 
coincide with tlie interpretation 
laced on it by Pakistan. India 
as always maintained that the 
involvement of the U.N.O. has 
not contributed to a solution of 
the issue or to the restoration of 
normal relations. The group 
of.U.N. observers along the 
cease-fire line has no role to 
play any more, but it is for the 
U.N. to recall them. 

(//) Prisoners of War : The 
question of repatriation of 
prisoners of war cannot arise 
until we arc assured that there 
will be a durable peace. The 
issue is one in which Bangladesh 
i is very much concerned. India 
cixnnot back out of her com¬ 
mitment to hand over to that 
country those POW’s who were 
wanted to stand trial for war 
crimes. Such trials were not 
inconsistent with the Geneva 
Conventions. 

(ill) Resumption of Diploma¬ 
tic Relations : Having diplo¬ 
matic relations by itself docs not 
help towards anything. There 
are countries which have a close 
relationship but have no dip¬ 
lomatic relations. Here we 
have had diplomatic relations ; 
yet there has been a lot of com¬ 
plications. I don’t think it is 
a major point. 

Indo-Bangladcsh Travelling Pact 

After three days of talks in 
Dacca, India and Bangladesh 
signed on August 3 an agree¬ 
ment to regulate travelling bet¬ 
ween the two countries with 
effect from l^teinber 1; 1972 
with the institution of a pass¬ 
port and visa system. 

While international pass¬ 
ports issued by either country 
will be valid for travel between 
the two countries with reqmred 
endorsements, a new category 
of passports _ has been agreed 
upon. India will issue an 
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“India-Bangladesh passport’’ 
and Dacca will issue a “Bangla¬ 
desh special passport.’’ There 
vvill be five types of visas—offi¬ 
cial, short-term, long-term, 
transit and re-entry. V i s a- 
holders wishing to stay for more 
than six months will have to 
register and obtain residential 
permits. Holders of border- 
trade permits will be exempt 
from the new requirements. 

The agreement can be re¬ 
viewed at one month’s notice 
from either side. 


ECONOMY & PLANNING 

Three Years of Nationalised 
Banking 

A review of the performance 
during the last three years of 
14 banks which had been na¬ 
tionalised on July 19, 1969 re¬ 
veals that the credit-deposit 
ratio in their case has been 
steiidiiy declining so that at 
present it sUinds below 75 per¬ 
cent—considered to be the mini¬ 
mum to ensure profits. During 
the first-year, this ratio had been 
81 percent. Next year, it de¬ 
clined to 77‘2 percent, and in 
1971-72, it came down to 73-4 
percent. 

During the same period, 
there was a sustained increase 
in deposits (increase of 15*3 
percent in 1969-70 ; 181 percent 
in 1970-71 and 18-6 percent in 
1971-72), while the advances de¬ 
clined. Thus the banks have 
been paying interest on deposits 
without earning interest on ad¬ 
vances—something which eats 
into the profits. 

There are at least two more 
burdens which the nationalist 
banks would have to neutralize 
in case they have to increase 
their profitability. One is the 
lower rate of interest introduced 
for the benefit of the weaker 
sections of borrowers this year. 
The banks arc now required to 
lend one percent of the total 
advances they make at interest 
rates two percent less than the 


normal rate. The banks are, 
however, hopeAil of being able 
to absorb this burden. The 
second burden is the cost of ad¬ 
vances made by the banks to 
their employees. These total 
upto between Rs. 70 crores and 
Rs. 80 crore 'jxr year, and carry 
no or nominal interest. 

During the last three years, 
nationalist banks opened 4270 
branches all over India. 


Increase in Deficit Financing 

The budget for 1971*72 had 
provided for deficit financing to 
the extent of Rs. 350 crores. 
But in spite of three heavy doses 
of taxation in that year, accord¬ 
ing to a Reserve Bank review, 
the government had borrowed 
Rs. 819 crores—Rs. 212 crores 
more than it had borrowed the 
year before. The excess bor¬ 
rowing had to be resorted to 
presumably to meet the needs 
arising out of the Bangladesh 
crisis, as also due to improvident 
spending by the State Govern¬ 
ments. 

According to the review, 
the money supply with the pub¬ 
lic increased by 10 6 per cent 
(Rs. 786 crores) during 1971-72 
as compMed to 8 7 percent (581 
crores) in the busy season a 
year earlier. 

The review has also taken 
note of the fact that during 
1971-72 the general price index 
showed “a contra-seasonal in¬ 
crease in contrast to a fractional 
decline in the corresponding 
period last year.’’ Authors of 
the review have held that this 
was mainly due to a rise in 
prices of food articles. 


Rising Prices 

From the movement of the 
price index, it was found that 
between July 15 and 22 this 
year, prices had registered an 
increase of 8 4 percent as com¬ 
pared with the same period last 
year. In a longer perspective. 
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it was found that the wholesale 
index, with its base at 100 in 
1962 had crossed the 200 mark 
in the first week of July which 
meant that the value of a rupee 
earned in 1962 had gone down 
to 50 paise by July 1972. 

According to the Union 
Finance Minister, Mr. Y.B. 
Chavan, the pressure on prices 
had come mainly from agricul- 
t u r a 1 cojnmodities. It was 
principally the food prices which 
were considered responsible for 
the rise. The crisis deepened 
further when the rains failed in 
a large part of the country in the 
latter half of July. 

On August 11, an emergency 
meeting of State Chief Secre¬ 
taries was held in New Delhi at 
the initiative of the Prisne Minis¬ 
ter ajid the Planning Minister. 
After the meeting, Mr. T. 
Swaminathan, Cabinet Secre¬ 
tary, disclosed tliat State govern¬ 
ments had been dircctcnl to im¬ 
plement a three-point program¬ 
me i.e., (a) to save as much of 
the Khar if crop as possible (Z>) 
to sow afresh and cultivate in¬ 
termediate crops, and (c) to 
intensify r a h i production to 
achieve a target of 50 million 
tonnes. 

At the same time it was 
learnt that the Centre was 
nuking arrangements to supply 
a number of essential commo¬ 
dities such as kero.senc, edible 
oils, pulses, certain varieties of 
cloth and salt, besides food- 
grains and sugar to States for 
distribution through fair-price 
shops. These shops would be 
developed into a “pernunent 
and viable agency” for supply¬ 
ing necessaries of life at reasona¬ 
ble prices to low-income groups 
and other under-privileged sec¬ 
tions of society. 


Socialisation of Urban Land 

It has been estimated that 
to clear the backlog of housing 
in the country, we need to build 
one million dwellings at a cost of 


nearly Rs. 1,000crores every year 
over a long period of time. 
Ways and means are being ex¬ 
plored to find the resources 
needed for the purpose. One 
likely source in view is profits 
from urban land development. 

On July 12 and 13, a con¬ 
ference of State Housing Minis¬ 
ters was lield in Delhi under the 
Chairnunship of Mr. l.K. 
Gujral, Union Minister of State 
for Housing, Among the pro¬ 
posals approved by the Con¬ 
ference were : (/) socialisation 
of all urban land. The Housing 
Ministers favoured control over 
urbiui land development rather 
than costly “acquisition” or 
nationalisation. (//) encourage¬ 
ment of savings for acquisition 
of dwelling places by .such 
schemes as the hire-purciuise 
plans of the Delhi Development 
Authority. (Hi) providing Rs. 
HX) crores in the independence 
jubilee year for acquisition of 
house-sites for the rural land¬ 
less. (iv) a suggestion by the 
Planning Commission that the 
programme of building a mil¬ 
lion dwellings per year should 
be spread all over the fifth Plan, 
(v) tlrat the Centre sliould ex¬ 
tend the scheme of slum- 
clearance for the current year 
to include in it one town in each 
state, because otherwise tlie pro¬ 
posed environmental (slum) im¬ 
provement of 11 metropolitan 
cities would not absorb the 
whole of Rs. 20 crores budgeted 
for this year, (n) 25 percent of 
the cost of an environment im¬ 
provement scheme should be 
met by Centre directly when such 
a scheme is presented by a State. 
(vii) The Housing and Urban 
Development Finance Corpora¬ 
tion should also finance manu¬ 
facture of building materials 
and undertake commercial 
building work to augment its 
resources, (viii) HUDCO 
should advance loans for upto 
25 years instead of for 7 or 8 
years as at present. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
India’s Nuclear Capacity 

The United Nations Asso¬ 
ciation of U.S.A. has singled 
out India and Israel as the 
world’s foremost threshold nu¬ 
clear powers who have refused 
to si^ the nuclear non-prolife¬ 
ration treaty. According to a 
combined report issued by the 
U.N. Associations of the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union, “India 
could possess as much as 95 
kg. of unsafeguarded pluto¬ 
nium and Israel about 40 kg. 
They arc the ojily non-weapon 
countries operating unsafe- 
guarded nuclear reactors which 
liave not yet even signed the 
NPT. It is imperative that 
maximum elTorts be made to 
persuade Imlia and Israel to 
place their reactors and by¬ 
product plutomiun undtr the 
International Atomic. Fncrgy 
Agency (IAEA) safeguards. 
Given the tensiojis both these 
countries presently face with 
non-weapon rivals, their accep- 
tfmee of IAEA .safeguards could 
reinforce efforts towards a peace¬ 
ful settlement as well as sti¬ 
mulate their rivals also to ac¬ 
cept international safeguards.” 

According to the U.S.A., 
India’s present production of 
weapon-grade plutonium is 115 
kg. per annum, and it will have 
gone up to 276 kg. per annum 
by 1976. (It takes between 5 
to 10 kg. to make an atomic 
bomb powerful enough to des¬ 
troy a medium-sized city). 

Answering Members’ ques¬ 
tions in the Lok Sabha on 
August 2, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
said that India’s Atomic Energy 
Commission was reviewing pro¬ 
gress in the technology of under¬ 
ground nuclear explosions both 
from the theoretical as well as 
the experimental angles but ac¬ 
tual underground tests for peace¬ 
ful purposes could be undertaken 
only after satisfactory answers 
had been found to various 
problems. The Prime Minister 
said that the Commission was' 
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studying the economic value of 
such explosions in various parts 
of the country, and its possible 
effect on environmental and eco¬ 
logical conditions. 


Narmada Waters Accord 
^ Probable 

The Narmada is one of the 
principal rivers of India, capable 
of providing 28-million acre- 
feet of water for irrigation— 
more than the Ravi, Sutlej and 
Beas put together. For the last 
twelve years, utilisation of the 
waters of the river has been the 
subject of a dispute among 
Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Ra¬ 
jasthan and Maharashtra. The 
dispute has been before a tri- 
> bunal for three years now and 
meimwhile work has been held 
up on a big dam on the river at 
Navagam in the Gujarat state. 
The dam will irriga'te nearly 4 6 
million acres in the State, and a 
little more in Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan, and 
also produce nearly 1000 mW 
of hydcl power. 

In July 1972, a conference of 
States’ Mijiisters of Irrigation 
and Power was held in Srinagar 
f under the Presidentship of the 
Union Irrigation Minister, Dr. 
K.L. Rao. There Dr. Rao took 
the initiative for securing an out- 
of-court settlement. He invited 
the Chief Ministers of the States 
concerned to meet him separate¬ 
ly. Thereafter all of them met 
Dr. K.L. Rao and Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi in New Delhi on July 
22, and signed an agreement to 
ask the Tribunal to grant ad¬ 
journment for a month so that 
they could try to sort out the 
dispute among themselves. They 
undertook to abide by the de¬ 
cision of the Prime Minister on 
all points remaining unsettled. 

If a settlement is arrived at, 
it may well brighten up the 
chances of the entire Narmada 
valley being developed as sug¬ 
gested by the Khosla Commis- 
■sion—with 28 dams along the 
river's 900 mtle-course to pro- 
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vide nearly 2300 mW of power 
and irrigation for large areas. 


North Eastern Council 

On July 27 it was learnt that 
the Central Government had is.su- 
ed a notification bringing into 
force the North Eastern Council 
Act of 1971. The Council will 
be mainly concerned with the 
preparation and implementa¬ 
tion of the regional develop¬ 
ment plan. It will formulate a 
co-ordinated regional plan with 
a view to securing balanced 
development of the region as a 
whole. The regional plan will 
consist of projects and schemes 
requiring concerted action on 
the part of various units c.g., 
the development of inter-state 
roads, generation and transmis¬ 
sion of power, flood control, 
irrigation projects etc. It would 
supplement the five-year plxms 
of the member states of Assam, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Naga¬ 
land, Tripura and the Union 
Territories of Arunachal Pra- 
dcsJi and Mizoram. 

The Coimci! consists of the 
Governor of the North Eastern 
States, the Chief Ministers of 
these States, the Lt. Governor 
and the Chief Minister of Mizo- 
rana and the Chief Commissioner 
and one more representative of 
Arunachal Pradesh. It will be 
presided over by Mr. B.K, 
Nehru, Governor of Assam and 
Nagaland as the Chairman of 


the Council. Mr D.K. Bhat- 
tacharyya, a senior I.A.S. Offi¬ 
cer, lias been named Secretary 
of Council. 


Blow to Naxalitcs 

The police caught up with 
Mr. Charu Majimidar, the 
founder of the Naxalile move¬ 
ment in India and the Chair¬ 
man of CPI(M-L) in Calcutta 
in the early hours of July 16 
when he was arrested along 
with three others. Mr. 
Majumdar had been declared a 
proclaimed offender in 1970 
and carried a reward of ten 
thousand rupees on this head. 
According to llic police, he was 
wanted on a number of charges 
from waging war on the govern¬ 
ment to murder and illegal 
possession of arms. With the 
arrest of Majumdar, all front- 
rank Naxalitcs were accounted 
for. 

Majumdar died of cardiac 
asthma in a hospital twelve days 
after he haa been arrested. The 
Kaxalite movement which he 
ha'l initiateil has played a 
considerable part in popularis¬ 
ing the cult of violence in Bengal 
and the neighbouring states 
where the incidence of poverty 
and unemployment is higher 
than it is in the rest of the 
country. There are at present 
more than four thousand 
Naxalitcs in custody in West 
Bengal alone. 


INDIA- Facts & Figures 


State with Lar^st Area : 

State with Largest Population ; 

Most densely populated State : 

State with Highest Per Capita Income ; 
City wity Bigijest Population : 

Total Population (as on April 1,1971) 
National Average Density of Population 
Rate of Growth 
Overall Literacy Percentage 
Percentage of Urban Population 
Male-Female Ratio 
Life Expectancy 
Per Capita Income 


Madhya Pradesh 
Uttar Pradesh 
Kerala 
Punjab 
Calcutta 
346.955,945 
182 

24'57 percent 
29’5 percent 
19-87 

932 per thousand 

52-6 

Rs. 589 
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Pakistan and the Simla Agree¬ 
ment 

After a debate lasting five 
days, a special session of the 
Pakistan National Assembly ap¬ 
proved by a voice-vote on July 
15 the agreement reached bet¬ 
ween President Bhutto and 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
in the first week of July at Simla. 
All political parties represented 
in the Assembly except the 
Jamaat-e-Islami a small right 
wing group, endorsed the move 
for ratification after a marathon 
speech by Mr. Bhutto. 

Critics of the move charged 
that through the Simla agrw- 
ment, Pakistan was bartering 
away the Kashmirs’ right to 
self-determination to secure the 
return of Pakistani territory 
occupied by India in the De¬ 
cember 1971 war. They also 
maintained that the agreement 
debarred Pakistan from raising 
the issue at the U.N.O. 

Replying to the criticism 
President Bhutto said that he 
had not compromised on prin¬ 
ciples, nor had he indulge in 
any bargaining. Mr. Bhutto’s 
speech, lasting three hours and 
forty minutes, touched on the 
following points. 

(0 Indo-Pak Relations : If 
peace-eiTorts had not produced 
any results in tho past 25 years, 
80 had wars not brought any 
gain. A war with India is now 
out of the question. I cannot 
fight within the next five, ten or 
fifteen ^ears. If you want to 
be jingoistic, find another 


President, for I do not want to 
bring about the end of my 
country. My mandate is to 
build Pakistan. It is for the 
future generation to decide whe¬ 
ther they want to have p^ce or 
take revei^e. The policy of 
confrontation has not failed; 
on the contrary it has succeeded 
—only the result has gone in 
India’s favour. Pakistan had a*^ 
great opportunity in 1962 but 
Ayub Kl^ developed cold feet. 
The theory of a 1,000 year war 
is a historical, philosophical 
concept. It simply meant that 
the nation would never surren¬ 
der. 

(//) Kashmir : The Kashmir 
issue has been reactivated for 
the first time after Tashkent. 
Pakistan had agreed to the main¬ 
tenance of the actual line of 
control as on December 17,' 
1971 because, according to ex¬ 
perts, it stood to gain by hold¬ 
ing on to the area it had cap¬ 
tured in Chhamb because of the 
protection it afforded toSialkot. 
As regards the Kashmiris’ right 
for self-determination, the bat¬ 
tle was virtually lost in 1948. 
The U.N. had not been able to 
implement any of its resolu¬ 
tions. How can people exf^t 
the world body to solve the, 
issue which had been on its^ 
agenda for 25 years ? There is 
only one way to “free” Kashmir 
from the “Indian yoke”, and it 
is that the people of Kashmir 
Should start their “struggle for 
freedom”. The people of Pakis¬ 
tan solemnly pidege that as soon 
Uk straggle is launched, the 
Kashmiris will receive allst^- 
port and assistance firom Pakisc 
tan and the Paldstaois wotdd 
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**not hesitate to shed their 
blood" for them. 

(Hi) Bangladesh: It is wrong 
on the part of tlie opposition to 
blame "only one person” for 
the secession of East Pakistan. 
"Separation was in our stars.” 
It could have been averted in 
1950 but not in 1970. Sheikh 
Mujibiir Rehman had always 
been a secessionist. If any one 
individual was to blame for what 
had happened to East Pakis¬ 
tan, it was Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan. 

(/V) Military Alliances : 
Pakistan luis to take into ac¬ 
count the treaty between India 
and the Soviet Union. This, 
taken together with the fact that 
half of Pakistan had been lost, 
has changed the circumstances 
ftindamentally. Therefore it is 
no longer possible for me to 
live up to my electoral pledge 
to quit CENTO, though Pakis¬ 
tan has walked out of SEATO. 
We are telling CENTO that the 
balance (of power) in the sub¬ 
continent has been thrown out 
of gear; we are asking it to live 
up to its obligation to restore the 
balance. 

(President Bhutto signed the 
ratification papers on July 15. 
India did so on July 28 and re¬ 
presentatives of the d e f e n c e 
forces of the two countries met 
in Suchetgarh, an Indian border- 
post 39 km. from Jammu on 
August 10 to draw up a pro¬ 
gramme of withdrawal of troops 
from each other’s territory and 
to delineate in Jammu & Kash¬ 
mir the line of actual control as 
it had been established on De¬ 
cember 17, 1971.) 


Pakistan & Bangladesh 

Addressing a press con¬ 
ference in Rawalpindi on August 
10, President Bhutto belied ex¬ 
pectations that Pakistan would 
recognise Bangladesh in the Im- 
^ proved atmosphere in the sub- 
"continoit after the Simla sum¬ 
mit. He ruled out the pro¬ 


bability and said that it would 
be a "mistake" on the part of 
the "Dacca administration” to 
think that since it had been re¬ 
cognised by 78 countries (the 
actual number on that date 
was 86) it could secure U.N. 
membership without waiting for 
Pakistan to recognise it. He 
said, “Fortunately there are 
some countries which uphold 
principles and therefore the 
doors of the United Nations 
will remain closed on the Dacca 
administration.” Asked to ex¬ 
plain his remark, Mr. Bhutto 
said be was referring to China’s 
power of veto in the world body. 
He said that China would veto 
the Dacca Administration’s en¬ 
try into the U.N. unless the 
U.N. resolutions of December 
7 and 21 of last year had been 
implemented. 

Mr. Bhutto further said that 
a solution of the problems bet¬ 
ween Pakistan and Bangladesh 
could be found on the basis of 
equality and U.N. resolutions. 
Mr. Bhutto referred to how his 
government had been trying 
directly and through third par¬ 
ties to establish contacts with 
Dacca and open a dialogue, but 
the efforts had drawn a blank. 
The insistence of the Dacca 
authorities that Pakistan should 
accord diplomatic recognition to 
Bangladesh before they could be 
persuaded to hold talks served 
only to complicate matters, and 
no progress had therefore been 
made. 

Referring (o the situation in 
regard te the Pakistanis lodged 
in India as prisaners of war, Mr. 
Bhutto said "the Dacca ad¬ 
ministration thinks that it alone 
has all the rights in regard to 
the repatriation of Pakistani 
prisoners of war in India. They 
also think they can compel Pa¬ 
kistan into recognising the Dacca 
administration by vetoing the 
release of the POW’s.” 

Mr. Bhutto said that Pakis¬ 
tan believed is the principle of 
bilateralism as accepted by India 


and Pakistan at the Simla sum¬ 
mit. It will not be correct for 
India to secure the approval 
of Dacca administration for 
the release of Pakistan prisoners 
of war. The issue should be 
settled on a bilateral basis bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan. 


Sino-Jopanese Relations 

Within a few days of his 
taking over as the new Prime 
Minister of Japan, Mr. Kakwi 
Tanaka began to move in the 
direction of reversing his coun¬ 
try's attitude towards China. 
The Chinese have been insist¬ 
ing that before they could agree 
to bold talks with Japan, the 
latter must abrogate her peace 
treaty with Taiwan. The Japa¬ 
nese on the other hand have 
maintained that any agreement 
with Peking would automati¬ 
cally mean abrogation of the 
treaty with Taiwan. Japan is 
now prepared to concede that 
the Peking regime is the only 
legitimate Government of 
China. This has given the 
U.S.A. something to worry 
about and it has been trying to 
persuade Mr. Tanaka to go 
slow. But the latter has made 
it clear that Japan is determined 
to normalize relations with 
China ‘at any cost’. 

On July 24, it was announc¬ 
ed in Tokyt) that Prime Minis¬ 
ter Tanaka would visit Peking 
to normalise relations with 
China but before that he would 
meet President Nixon in Hawaii 
on August 31, at a suggestion 
from the latter. It was expected 
that Mr. Tanaka would be in 
Peking some time in September. 
Meanwhile trade talks between 
the two countries commenced 
in Hakone, a mountain resort 
in Japan. The Tanaka govern¬ 
ment also decided to grant long¬ 
term yen credits for Chinese pur¬ 
chases of development goods 
and plants. More and more 
Japanese business-houses were 
recited to be anxious to have 
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better opportunities in the 
Chinese market. 


Egypt Expels Russian Advisers 

In a sudden move which can 
have long-ranging effects on the 
situation in West Asia, on July 
18, President Anwar Sadat of 
Egypt asked the Soviet Union 
to withdraw its military ad¬ 
visers from the country. Over 
the last several years, the Rus¬ 
sians have powed more men and 
sophisticated military equipment 
into Egypt than into any other 
non-communist country. Ac¬ 
cording to some estimates, at 
the time President Sadat made 
the request, there were nearly 
20,(X)0 Russians in the country 
working as pilots, missile tech¬ 
nicians and other experts. 

Although it appeared that 
President Sadat had taken a 
snap decision, such was not the 
case. In the course of a year 
preceding the move. Sadat had 
made at least three trips to 
Moscow to persuade the Rus¬ 
sian leaders that they should 
provide him with sophisticated 
offensive missiles, more Mig-23 
planes and guns with a longer 
range. Sadat argued that it 
was necessary for him to have 
those arms because, having them 
he could either recover the 
Egyptian territory occupied by 
Israel or bring it round to adopt¬ 
ing a more purposeful approach 
to the peace-talks. But the 
Russians had refused to oblige. 
The farthest they were prepared 
to go was to issue a joint decla¬ 
ration to say that Egypt would 
be entitled to use “o^er means” 
if the peace-talks with Israel 
failed. This did not satisfy 
Sadat whose own position was 
becoming shaky with discon¬ 
tent growing in the Egyptian 
armed forces over the reported¬ 
ly over-bearing manner of Rus¬ 
sian advisers and instructors. 

According to political ob- 
sen/ers, some other factors also 
uti^t have contributed to pre¬ 
cipitating the surprise develop¬ 


ment, e.g., (/) the signing by 
Russia of a 10-year agreement 
with Iraq similar to the one it 
has with Egypt, (i/) the con¬ 
tinuing agony of a ‘no peace no 
war’ situation which could be 
advantageous to Israel, (Hi) the 
policy of restricting arms sup¬ 
plies to the Middle East adopt¬ 
ed by the Soviet Union after 
the U.S.-Soviet summit held 
in Moscow in May this year, 
and (iv) increasing pressure from 
Sadat’s Arab colleagues, parti¬ 
cularly Maummar Gaddafi of 
Libya who hates communists as 
“Godless people.” 

However that may have 
been, the Russians started mov¬ 
ing out of Egypt. But it was 
learnt that the Russian 
instructors would continue their 
mission and that the 15-year 
Soviet-Egyptian treaty of friend¬ 
ship and co-operation would 
not be affected. Moscow’s re¬ 
action was studied and in a low 
key. It said that Russian mili¬ 
tary advisers were being with¬ 
drawn from Egypt after they 
had completed the tasks assign¬ 
ed to them. But it was learnt 
on August 8 that the Russian 
ambassador had handed over 
to the Egyptians an extremely 
strong note accusing Egypt of 
acting in a way incompatible 
with the Arab interests and of 
violating the most elementary 
rules of courtesy in international 
relations. The note also ac¬ 
cused Cairo of trying to incite 
Syria and Yemen to follow its 
example. 

Libya to Join Egypt 

Following talks between 
Col. Muammar Gaddafi of 
Libya and President Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt, it was announc¬ 
ed on August 2 that the two 
countries had decided to merge 
with each other by September 1, 
1973. 

If that comes about, it will 
be a momentous development 
becanise the union would bring 
into existence Afriot’s lariat 
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state which would also be a 
prosperous country and a mili¬ 
tarily powerful entity. It will 
bring together Egypt’s indus¬ 
trial and military strength and 
Libya’s oil wealth. 

A similar attempt in the 
past, e.g., the United Arab Re¬ 
public formed by the coming to¬ 
gether of Egypt and Syria in 1958 
was not particularly successful. 
But the union of Lybia and 
Egypt would be a natural pro¬ 
gression from the loose federa¬ 
tion formed by these countries 
and Syria in 1971. It would 
put the concept of Arab unity 
to test once again. 

TROUBLE-SPOrS 
Dykes on the Riyer 

During the weeks under 
review, the communist forces in 
Vietnam remained locked in 
battle with South Vietnamese 
troops around Quang Tri where 
a see-saw battle has been raging 
for a long time. Meanwhile, 
another development which 
caused lot of concern all over 
the world was news of U.S. 
bombing of the dykes on the 
Red River. (These dykes are 
earthen structures raised cen¬ 
turies ago in the Red River 
Delta as protection against 
floods. They cover nearly 2,500 
miles). 

In June this year, Xuan 
Thuy, the Chief North Viet¬ 
namese negotiator in Paris 
charged the U.S.A. with deli¬ 
berately creating a situation of 
disaster for the peasants living 
in the delta. The charge was 
vehemently denied but in the 
following weeks, it was repeated 
several times and not unoften 
by persons whose integrity could 
not be 4oubted. Among those 
who took it up were a French 
press correspondent who had 
been to Hanoi. Mr. Jean 
Christophe-Oberg, the Swedish 
ambassador to Hanoi also cor-^ 
roborated the charge. The 
chorus of protests was soon 
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joined by Dr. Kurt Waldheim, 
the U.N. Secretary General, and 
this gave rise to some bitternesi 
between the Nixon administra¬ 
tion and Dr. Waldheim. On 
July 22, 1972, the U.N. Secre¬ 
tary General, while on a visit 
to Moscow, appealed to the 
U.S.A. not to bomb the dykes 
as that would affect thousands 
of people. Dr. Waldheim said he 
had no independent verification 
of the reported attacks but had 
received information about the 
damage being done to the dykes 
through “private unofladal chan¬ 
nels”. This brought an accusa¬ 
tion from Mr. William Rogers, 
the U.S. Secretary of State that 
Dr. Waldheim was helping 
North Vietnam in its campaign 
to vilify the U.S.A. The ac¬ 
cusation was repeated by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon who said that Dr, 
Waldheim had been fleceived by 
communist propaganda into 
criticizing the U.S.A. while he 
had not uttered a word to con¬ 
demn North Vietnam’s invasion 
of the South. But the same day 
the State Department issued an 
eight-page statement saying that 
the dykes had been damaged at 
12 places as a result of U.S. 
bombing. By way of explana¬ 
tion, the document said, “Be¬ 
cause a large number of dykes 
serve as bases for roadways, it 
is almost inevitable that air- 
attacks against scattered targets 
would cause scattered damage 
to dykes”. 

Asians in Uganda 

On August 9, President Idi 
Amin served notice on more 
than 60,000 British Asians, 
Indians, Pakistanis, and Bangla¬ 
deshis to leave Uganda within 
90 days. The announcement 
followed tdks between him, the 
High Conunissioners of t h a 
countries affected and leaders of 
the Asian community in Ugan¬ 
da. It revoked the entry and 
residence permits of all non¬ 
citizen A»ans. The only ex- 
' ceptions were doctors, lawyers, 
owners of industrial and agri- 
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cultural enterprises and certain 
other categories of professional 
people. 

Addressing a group of 
African traders the same day, 
Amin said the Asians in Uganda 
were a problem created by the 
British. He said, “Britain’s de¬ 
cision to bring Asians from 
India to East Africa at the 
beginning of this century was 
not the first mistake she had 
made. Rhodesia was another 
and the situation in India and 
Pakistan a third. Uganda is, 
therefore, determined to teach 
Britain a lesson”. Britain has 
threatened to stop all economic 
aid to Uganda in case Amin 
refuses to co-operate in finding 
a universally acceptable way 
out of the difiSculty. 

MISCELLANIOUS 
The Georgetown Conference 

The Foreign Ministers of 
non-aligned countries met in 
Georgetown, the capital of Guy¬ 
ana from August 8 to 12, in 
order to pave the way for the 
fourth Non-aligned Summit 
likely to be held some time in 
1973. (The first such Summit 
meeting had been held in Bel¬ 
grade in 1961, the second in 
Cairo in 1964, and the third in 
Lusaka in 1970) Afteer a keen 
cont^t between Sri Lanka and 
Algeria, the meeting decided 
upon Algiers as the venue of 
the Conference, though no dates 
were fixed. 

A particularly controversial 
issue in the Georgetown meet¬ 
ing was the grant of full mem¬ 
ber status to the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of 
South Vietnam (PRG) on a 
provisional basis. The move 
was opposed by Indonesia, Ma¬ 
laysia and Laos, and their dele¬ 
gations walked out of the ses¬ 
sion at which the decision was 
taken. Singapore also register¬ 
ed a protest, but its delegation 
staved in the Conference hall. 
India supported the move which 
was ultimately carried. 


The meeting passed a 
harshly-worded resolution con¬ 
demning the U.S.A. for its 
policy of aggression and its 
serious escalation of the war in 
Indo-China. The meeting ex¬ 
pressed firm Support for the just 
and heroic struggle of the people 
of Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos for their national inde¬ 
pendence and freedom. It also 
demanded a pull-out of the 
American forces from Vietnam, 
an end to the policy of Viet- 
namisatioo and resolution of the 
conflict on the basis of a five- 
point programme put forward 
by Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
in March, 1970. Another reso¬ 
lution passed at the meeting 
called upon Israel to ‘imme- 
d i a t ely and unconditionally 
withdraw all its troops from all 
occupied Arab territories to 
pre-June 5, 1967 boundaries,' 

An economic committee ap¬ 
pointed by the meeting, and pre¬ 
sided over by Mr, T.N. Kaul, 
India’s Foreign Secretary passed 
a resolution proposing that non- 
aligned coimtries should estab¬ 
lish the necessary machinery for 
implementing the committee’s 
recommendations. 

The economic committee 
also proposed that the Foreign 
Ministers of non-aligned coun¬ 
tries should meet every two 
years to consider the develop¬ 
ment of co-operation among 
members of the group. The 
committee also recommended 
that four non-aligned countries, 
selected on a regional basis, 
should be made responsible for 
development of trade and in¬ 
dustry. They should also be 
accountable for technology, 
know-how and technical assis¬ 
tance among the non-aligned 
countries and other developing 
nations. Another suggestion 
it made was that non-aligned 
countries should negotiate 
among themselves arrangements 
against competitive imports from 
developed countries. 
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Abbreviation 

E.R.T.S. (Earth Resources 
Technology Satellite) : was laun¬ 
ched into space from the Van- 
denburg Air Force base in Cali¬ 
fornia in July 1972. It weighs 
891 kg. and is said to be the most 
important earth satellite laun¬ 
ched so far. It carries scientific 
instruments and computerised 
cameras to gather data and 
photographs dealing with agri¬ 
culture, forestry, geology, geo¬ 
graphy and land-use, hydrology, 
oceanography and meteorology. 
It will photograph the entire 
earth every 18 days and will 
predict floods and pollution 
problems, give warning of ice¬ 
bergs, locate schools of fish, 
spot earthquake faults and iden¬ 
tify formations that might hide 
oil and mineral deposits. 


Committees 

Automation, Committee on : 
The Committee on Automation 
recently submitted the report on 
its findings to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. The Committee had 
studied the experience of other 
countries and also surveyed the 
impact of computers on em¬ 
ployment potential and on wages 
and conditions of service in 
India. Among the recommen¬ 
dations made by the Committee 
are ; (i) use of computers 
should be properly regulated so 
that it does not go against the 
trends in favour of socio¬ 
economic development in the 
country (i7) as long as it does 
not tlvow people out of job, 
it should be permissible to use 
computers in educational, re¬ 
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search and scientific institutions, 
defence establishments and sta¬ 
tistical organisations of the Cen¬ 
tral or State governments (///) 
computer facilities should be 
made available to commercial 
and industrial establishments 
through Computer Service Cen¬ 
tres working in the public sec¬ 
tor (fv) all proposals from com¬ 
mercial and industrial estab¬ 
lishments to he allowed to instal 
their own computers should be 
scrutinised by two experts and 
approval should be made sub¬ 
ject to prior agreement with 
the workers. 

Economic Co-ordination, 
Cabinet Committee on : was re¬ 
constituted by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter on August 5. It looks into 
matters in which inter-ministerial 
decisions have to be taken. 
These include expansion of 
existing industries and issue 
of industrial licenses. It con¬ 
sists of Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Mr. 
Y.B. Chavan, Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, Mr. Swaran Singh, Mr. 
D.P. Dhar, Mr. Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam, Mr. T.A. Pai and 
Mr. L.N. Mishra. 

Economic Policy, Cabinet! 
Committee on : was also re¬ 
constituted in the first week of 
August, 1972. It deals with 
major policy issues in the sphere 
of economic policy. It is pre¬ 
sided over by the Prime Minister 
and consists of the Finance 
Minister (Mr. Y.B, Chavan), 
the Planning Minister (Mr. D.P. 
Dhar), the Steel Minister (Mr. 
Mohan Kumaramangalam), and ^ 
the Minister for Industrial Oeve- 
lopment (Mr. C. Subramaniain). 
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Uoemploymeiit, Committee 
on : The expert conimittee 
which the government had ap¬ 
pointed under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. B. Bhagwati to make 
suggestions about the best me¬ 
thods of dealing with growing 
. unemployment in the country, 
had submitted its interim report 
to the Government of India on 
February 12,1972. Among the 
recommendations it made was 
a Rs. 2,000 crores programme 
to provide direct employment 
to over 4 imllion rural un¬ 
employed during next two years. 
It also recommended imposition 
of new levies like an employ¬ 
ment surcharge on all incomes, 
corporation taxes, commercial 
development etc. to raise addi- 
vtional resources to finance em¬ 
ployment-orient^ programmes. 
Some of the major schemes pro¬ 
posed by the committee were : 
rural electrification, ' multiple 
cropping, rural housing, deve¬ 
lopment of road and inland 
water transport etc. 


Persons 

A c b a r y a, B.K. : India’s 
New Vigilance Commissioner 
< belongs to the I.C.S. He has 
served the Government of India 
in various capacities. In his 
new capacity, he will be holding 
enquiries into charges of cur- 
ruption against officials brought 
to his notice by Government 
departments. 

Bbagat, LI. Gen. P.S. : re¬ 
presented India’s Chief of Army 
Staff in the talks with Pakistan 
on- withdrawal of troops in 
terms of the Simla Agreement 
at Suchetgarh on August 10, 
1972. He had joined the Indian 
Army in 1938 and saw action 
in World War II. He was the 
first Indian to win A Victoria 
Cross in World War II. He 
was away from the scene of 
action in the Indo-Pak conflicts 
of 1965 and 1971. Recently, 
he was appointed GOC-io-C of 
the newly created Northern 
Conunahd. 


Chat Chbunga, Lawreace : 
is the Chief Minister of the 
Union Territory of Mizoram. 
Mr. Chal Chhunga was born in 
1922 in Demagiri. He was 
educated in Shillong and Silchar. 
He got interested m politics in 
1944 and had become President 
of Mizo Union by 1952. His 
party came to power in the 
Union Territory of Mizoram in 
the elections held in April, 1972. 

Oey, Bishnu : is a Bengali 
writer referred to as the first 
in the line of modern poets in 
the language. He has 
written about 40 books out of 
which 16 arc collections of his 
poetry. Recently he was de¬ 
clared winner of the Bharatiya 
Jnanpith Award for 1971 for 
Smriti, Satta, Bhavishyat, a col¬ 
lection of poems which was 
published in 1963- Dey is the 
second Bengali writer to have 
won the coveted award. 

Dhawan, Dr. Satish : who 
has been nominated Chairman 
of the newly constituted Space 
Conunission holds Master’s 
degrees in literature and aero¬ 
naut i c a 1 engineering. He ac¬ 
quired wide experience of aero¬ 
space technology in the U.S.A. 
and came back to India in 1951 
to join the Department of Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering of the 
Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. He became Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute in 1962. Dr. 
Dhawan is a member of India’s 
Atonuc Ener^ Commission, a 
Director of Hindustan Aeronau¬ 
tics, a Member of the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission and of 
the Indian National Committee 
for Space Research. He was 
awarded the Padma Shri in 1971. 

Eagieton, Thomas : had 
been originally chosen as the 
U.S. Democratic Party’s candi¬ 
date for the oflice of Vice- 
President in the election due to 
be held in November this year. 
But later he was dropped as it 
was discovered that be had 
undergone electric shock therapy 
for mental depression in recent 
years. 


Fonda, Jane : who won the 
Oscar for best actress this year, 
was in the news in July when 
she was invited to North Viet¬ 
nam. While in Hanoi she 
strongly criticised U.S. bombing 
of North Vietnam, and expres¬ 
sed shock at what she saw. 

Ghulam Mohammad, Baksbi: 

who died on July 15 was a for¬ 
mer Prime Minister of Kashmir. 
He guided the destiny of tJie 
state from 1953 to 1963. He 
had started life as a school 
teacher in Ladakh, and had been 
a pioneer of the struggle against 
autocracy. He liad s u AT e r e d 
several imprisonments before 
1947. He was a firm advocate 
of the unity of nationalist forces 
in Jammu and Kashmir. 

Lavellc, John ; was a U.S. 
Air Force Commander in Viet¬ 
nam. He was compulsorily re¬ 
tired recently on charges of 
having exceeded his command. 
Between November 1971 and 
March 1972, he carried out 
1300 “protective reaction 
strikes’’ against North Vietnam 
in violation of the war’s Rules of 
Engagement and hit unauthoris¬ 
ed targets north of the DMZ. 
He caused records to be falsi¬ 
fied to cover up Jiis tracks but 
was found out and recalled. 
It is believed tliat Lavelle’s raids 
might have led to the breakdown 
of secret peace-negotiations be¬ 
ing carried on in Paris by Dr. 
Henry Kissinger in November 
1971. The matter raised the 
question of “the principle of 
civilian control over the mili¬ 
tary.’’ 

McBride, Scane : is a for¬ 
mer Prime Minister of the Irish 
Republic. Presently, he is 
Chairman of Anmesty Interna¬ 
tional. Recently, he headed an 
international team to investi¬ 
gate allegations that the U.S. 
forces were wantonly bombing 
the dykes on the Red river. In 
his youth, Mr. McBride had 
been an Irish freedom fighter. 
Later, he worked as a journalist 
for many years. He is a mem- 
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ber of the International Jurists 
Commission. 

Mazumdar, Charu : who 
died in a hospital in Calcutta on 
July 28, carried a price of Rs. 
10,000 on his head. He had 
fallen foul of the law because 
of Ills leadership of left-extre¬ 
mists known as Naxalites. He 
had been born in a Zamindar 
family in 1916. While at col¬ 
lege, he came under the in¬ 
fluence of leftists and joined a 
peasant movement. Later, he 
joined the Communist Party of 
India and took an active part 
in organising labour movements 
in the Siliguri area. In 1963, 
he was a candidate for a seat 
in the West Bengal assembly 
but was defeated at the polls. 
After the split in the Communist 
Party of India, he joined the 
CPI-M but very soon found 
himself pitched a g a i n s t the 
CPI-M-dominated United Front 
Government which had come to 
power in West Bengal. In 1967, 
he organised the N a x a I b a r i 
movement. On May 1, 1969, 
the formation of CPI (Marxist- 
Leninist) was announced with 
Mr. Mazumdar as Chairman. 
The party was rccogiused by 
Communist China but it began 
to disintegrate in the middle 
of 1971. 

Mitchell, John : is a former 
U.S. Attorney General. Upto 
July 1 this year he had been 
Director of President Nixon’s 
re-election campaign. But on 
that date he resigned, bowing to 
an ultimatum from his wife 
Martha who had threatened that 
she would leave him unless he 
gave up full-time politics. 

Mody, Piloo : is one of 
India’s senior parliamentarians. 
On June 24, he was elected Pre¬ 
sident of the Swatantra Party 
following the resignation of Mr. 
H.M. Patel. 

Mzo Ekangki : has suc¬ 
ceeded Diallo Telli of Guinea as 
the Secretary General of the 
Organization of African Unity 
(OAU), Mr. Ekangki is Came- 


roun’s Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare. He received his 
education in Abadan, Oxford 
and Bonn. At the young age 
of 38, he has varied experience 
of administrative and ministerial 
jobs. He is fluent in French, 
F.?iglish and German. 

O k a m 0 1 0 , Kozo : is a 
young Japanese terrorist, one of 
a squad of three who murdered 
more than two dozen innocent 
men, women and children at 
Lyd^ airport (Tel-Aviv) on May 
31 this year. Okamoto survived 
and was sentenced to life im¬ 
prisonment by an Israeli court. 

Ranga, N.G. ; was till re¬ 
cently the leading light of the 
Swatantra Party in India. He 
has, however, left that party 
since, and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress after an in¬ 
terval of 13 years. Professor 
Ranga had been active in the 
national freedom movement and 
took special interest in the 
problems of peasants. He has 
never hankered after olBce. He 
was at one time Chairman of 
the Public Accounts Committee. 

Schiller, Dr. Karl : was 
West Germany’s Economics 
Minister till July 4 when he re¬ 
signed the post. He quit be¬ 
cause he had been overruled 
over the introduction of modest 
exchange controls. He was also 
considered responsible for much 
of the friction between France 
and West Germany over mone¬ 
tary and flnancial questions. 
His exit, however, may jeopar¬ 
dise the prospects of the ri^g 
coalition in the elections due to 
be held in November this year. 
Mr. &;hiller was looked upon as 
a good vote-catcher. 

Shriver, Robert Sargent : has 
been adopted as the U.S. Demo- 
c r a t i c Party’s candidate for 
Vice-President in the elections 
due to be held in November this 
year. Shriver is a lawyer by 
training. During World War 
II, he served the U.S. Navy for 
four years. He is married to a 
Kennedy girl. He was appoint¬ 


ed the first Director of the Peace 
Corps by the late President 
John F. Kennedy. Later, Mr. 
Johnson made him head of the 
Anti-Poverty Programme. At 
56, Mr. Shriver has an attrac¬ 
tive personality. He v i s i ted 
India in 4963. 

Spaafc, Paul Henry : who 
died in Brussels in the last week 
of July had been the first Presi¬ 
dent of U.N. General Assembly 
in 1946. He was prominent in 
European politics. A little be¬ 
fore the second World War, he 
had been Prime Minister of 
Belgium- an oflice he occupied 
again between 1947 iUid 1950. 
For some lime, he had been 
Secretary-General of NATO at 
Paris. 

Syed, G.M. ; who was ar¬ 
rested by the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment on August 9 has been an 
outspoken critic of the adminis¬ 
tration in Pakistan ever since 
that country came into exis¬ 
tence. His recent arrest relates 
to the demand of full autonomy 
for Sind, under the banner of 
Jiye Sind movement. 

Watanabe, Takeshi : re¬ 
signed as the President of the 
Asian Development Bank in' 
June, 1972. He said he had re¬ 
signed because his health did not 
allow him to hold on to a posi¬ 
tion that called for arduous work 
and travel in tropical countries. 

Whittaker, Romulus : is a 
US-born snake charmer now ♦ 
living in India. He is running 
the snake park in Madras. He 
wants to educate the people of 
India about 220 types of snake, 
and 150 types of lizards founds 
in the country. According to 
Whittaker, only four types of 
snakes found in India, viz,, King 
Cobra, Karait, Russel’s Viper 
alfd the Saw-scaled Viper are 
poisonous. The others do not 
harm even when they bite. 

Yagnik, lodulal : who died 
recently in Ahmedabad had been 
active in the public life of Gujit- 
rat for nearly four decades. Hii 
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greatest achievement was the 
bifurcation of Bombay into 
Gujarat and Maharashtra. The 
old warrior was a lovable charac> 
ter with a wide range of interests. 
He was a film-producer, writer, 
journalist, social worker and 
legislator. He represented the 
city of Ahmedabad in the Lok 
Sabha from 1957 to 1972. 


Places 

Bandcrdeo : is the name of 
the place chosen by the Aruna- 
chal Pradesh administration to 
serve as the capital of the new 
Union Territory. It is situated 
in the Banderdeva-Tarajuli area 
of the Subansiri Division. 

« Dispur : has been selected 
as the temporary capital of 
Assam. According to one press 
report, some Assam government 
offices would be shifting in Oc¬ 
tober to the new site where a 
construction project estimated 
to cost nearly Rs. 5 crores is 
being undertaken to house the 
temporary capital. 

Faridkof : is a Punjab town 
which was recently made the 
headquarters of a new district 
'of the same name. Before the 
princely states merged into the 
Indian Union, it was the capital 
of the Faridkot state. The town 
which is named after Baba Farid, 
a Sufi saint, is a wcM-planned 
historical place. 

K a r n a t a k>a : is the new 
name of Mysore. In the last 
week of July, the State Assembly 
passed a res.dution tabled by 
the Chief Minister to rename the 
State. The word Karnataka is 
'^id to mean the land of black 
soil. Residents of Karnataka 
would be known as Kannadigas. 

Lydda : is the international 
airport of Tel-Aviv in Israel. 
On May 31, the Airport was the 
Kene of a ghastly massacre of 
innocent passengers by a Japa¬ 
nese suicide squad. Two mem¬ 
bers of the squad died in the 
n\aasacre. The only survivor 
Kozo Okamoto, was sentenced 
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by an Israeli court to life im¬ 
prisonment. 

Navsari : is going to be a 
new district in Gujarat with 
areas carved out of Bulsar and 
Surat. With its f o r m a t i o n, 
Gujarat will have 20 districts. 

Ovamboland : is a part of 
South We.st Africa (Namibia), 
bordering on Portuguese Gui¬ 
nea. More than 300,000 Ovam- 
bo tribesmen inhabiting it con¬ 
stitute nearly half the total popu¬ 
lation of Namibia. It was in 
the news in the last week of June 
when it was announced that 
South Africa would grant inde¬ 
pendence to various tribal 
groups in Namibia starting with 
Ovamboland in 1973. 

Prakasam District : The 
Andhra Pradesh Vidhan Sabha 
has unanimously approved a 
bill seeking to rename the newly 
formed Ongole district in the 
state as the Prakasam district in 
honour of Mr. T. Prakasam, a 
veteran political leader of the 
state. 

Trincomalee : is a tiaiural 
harbour on the north eastern 
coast of Sri Lanka. It is con¬ 
nected by rail with Colombo 
and other port-towns. During 
World War II, the British had a 
large naval base there. Re¬ 
cently there had been rumours 
that the Chinese were going to 
establi.sh a base at Trincomalee. 
But the reports were later con¬ 
tradicted. 

Zvezdny Gorodok : a 

Russian word meaning ‘stellar 
town' or Star city. It is a place 
situated about 40 km. north- 
cast of Moscow, near the indus¬ 
trial town of Schchelkovo. It 
is the place where Russian as¬ 
tronauts live and train. 


Plans A Projects 

Ganga Bridge : On J uly 21, 
Mr. K^r Pande, the Chief 
Minister of Bihar, launched the 
construction of the world’s 
longest river bridge across the 


Ganga near Patna. The bric^ 
will be 5,575 metres long and 
will connect Patna with Muzaf- 
farpur. It will have cost Rs. 33 
crores by the time it is com¬ 
pleted in 1978. When it comes 
into use, it will connect the 
minerally rich South Bihar with 
North Bihar which produces 
nearly two-thirds of the food- 
grains grown in the State. It 
will be the third bridge across the 
Ganga in Bihar. (The other 
two are located at Mokameh 
and Buxar.) 

Narora Atomic Power Sta¬ 
tion : Narora is a place in 
Uttar Pradesh, 50 miles from 
Bulandshahr, on the banks of 
the Ganga. It has been selected 
by the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion as the site for another 
atomic power station. The re¬ 
actor to be put up there will be 
technically more improved than 
the ones installed in Rajasthan 
and Madras. It is expected 
that the pow'er house will be 
commissioned by the end of 
1976, It will cost nearly Rs. 140 
crores and will produce 470 mw 
of power. It will feed power 
into the northern grid. 

011 Refinery, Biggest : It 
was announced on June 24 that 
the Indian Oil Corporation will 
put up its six million tonne 
north-west refinery in Mathura, 
130 km. from Delhi in U.P. 
The estimated cost of the pro¬ 
ject has been put at Rs. 161*15 
croies including the pipeline. 
The project is being taken up on 
a high-priority basis. 

Siddartha Rajmarg ; is a 
204-kilonit'trc highway built by 
India in Nepal to link the Pokhra 
Valley with the Indian town of 
Sonauli on the U.P. border. It 
has been named after Lord 
Buddha whose birth-place, 
Lumbini, is just 40 km. from 
Sonauli. The road which cost 
20 crores of rupees connects 
formerly inaccessible areas to 
civilization. It had been thrown 
open to traffic in April 1968 but 
was formally inaugurated by 
King Birendra on May 6, 1972. 
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CRICKET 

England Retain “Ashes’* : 
England defeated Australia by 
nine wickeis in the fourth cric¬ 
ket test at Leeds on July 29. 
The home country thus earned 
the right to retain the "Ashes’* 
irrespective of the result of the 
fifth match. According to rules, 
the country in possession of the 
"Ashes” can keep these even if 
the series is drawn. (Captains : 
England: Ray Illingworth; 
Australia : Ian Chappell) 

Scores : Australia : 146 and 
136 ; England : 263 and 21 for 
one wicket. 

The third test, which con¬ 
cluded at Nottingham on July 
19, had remained drawn. 

Scores ; Australia ; 315 and 
324 for four declared; England : 
189 and 290 for four. 

D i s t i n c t i 0 n for Chandra¬ 
sekhar : B.S. Chandrasekhar, 
India’s freak legspinner who 
bowled the country to its first- 
ever Test rubber win over Eng¬ 
land last year, was voted as the 
best sportsman of India for 
1971-72 by the Sports Journalists 
Association, at its annual general 
meeting at Bombay on July 26. 

India’s victorious team to 
England in 1971 was the unani¬ 
mous choice as the best team of 
India and the Bombay team of 
1970-71, that won the Ranji 
Trophy for the 13th successive 
time, was voted as the best team 
of the year from Bombay. 

Windies to Tour India : The 
West Indies will tour India in 
1974-75 and India will return 
the visit in 1976, the Interna¬ 
tional Cricket Conference de¬ 
cided in London on July 22. 


BADMINTON 

Thomas Cup Draw : The 
Indonesian Badminton Federa¬ 
tion has announced dates of the 
final round matches in the 
Thomas Cup Badminton Tour¬ 
nament in Jakarta next year. 

The draw for the Cup, the 
symbol of world badnunton 
supremacy, is : May 25 and 26 : 
Winner of American zone verstu 
winner of Australian zone. 
May 27 and 28 : Indonesia (the 
defending champions) versus 
winners of the Asian Zone. May 
29 and 30 : Winners of the 
European zone versus winners of 
the Austral ia-American zone 
clash. The finals will be played 
on June 2 and 3, 


CHESS 

World Chess Olympiad: A 
team of six players will represent 
India in the World Chess Olym¬ 
piad beginning at Skopje (Yugo¬ 
slavia) from September 14. 'file 
selected players are ; Manuel 
Aaron (Tamil Nadu), Mohd. 
Hasan and Nasiruddin (Andhra 
Pradesh), Nasir Ali and Hridey 
Nath Manglik (U.P.) and Suresh 
Sahg Ram (Maharashtra). 

TENNIS 

Asian Championshijps : The 
International Lawn 'Tennis 
Championships of Asia, which 
have been included in the inter¬ 
national grand prix, will be held 
in India from December 11 to 
17. 

The international grand 
prix covers a series of tourna¬ 
ments played in different coun¬ 
tries and has the world’s top 
players competing for money. 
(The Union Oovemment has 


already sanctioned $ 25,to 
the All-India Lawn Tennis As¬ 
sociation for the Indian ciituit 
of the grand prix). 

Davis Cup : The Special 
Committee of the Davis Cup 
tennis nations re-admitted South 
Africa to the competition at its 
meeting at Helsinki on July 12. 

South Africa will enter the 
1973 tournament and will com¬ 
pete in the South American zone 
in order to prevent disruption 
by the defaulting of various 
nations on political ground^. ^ 

YACHTING 

British P.M.’s Success : Bri¬ 
tain’s Prime Minister Edward^ 
Heath put his name in the sail-' 
ing record books at Cowes 
(England) on July 9 when he 
won the annual yacht race 
round the Isle of Wight for the 
second year in succession. 

Sailing the yacht Morning 
Cloud, Mr. Heath crossed the 
finishing line in the 96-km. race 
in seventh position but won the 
race of handicap. In 1969, Mr. 
Heath won Australia’s Sydn^ 
to Hobat yacht race, also sail¬ 
ing Morning Cloud. ’ 


FOOTBALL 

Calcutta league : East Bmi- 
gal opened a remarkable chap¬ 
ter in the history of Calcutta 
Soccer League on July 29 when 
they completed their unbeaten 
Senior Lrague fixtures with a 
2-0 victory over Aryans. 

East Bengal have been un¬ 
beaten in the Senior League tort 
the last four years. 

Pete’s iOOOth Goai : Braa- 
lian “soccer king’* Pele scored 
hii$ IOOOth goal for his club when 
Satos beat a local side 4-2 at 
Toronto on July 6. The match 
had to be stopped one minute 
from . the end because many 
fans were on the field clamour¬ 
ing for his autograph. , 
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New World Records : Rus¬ 
sian runner Ludmila Bragina 
broke the women’s 1500 metres 
world record when she clocked 
4 minutes 2’7 seconds during the 
Soviet Union Athletic Cham¬ 
pionships at Moscow on July 18. 
The previous record of 4 minutes 
9 6 seconds was set by East 
Germany’s Karin Burncleit at 
Helsinki last year. 

American Bob Seagren, 
world pole vault title holder, 
leaped to his second world re¬ 
cord in fiveisHeeks during the 
U.S. Olympic athletic trials at 
Eugene (Oregon) on July 3. 

Seagren, 25, set a mark of 
18 feet 5-3/4 inches to add 1^ 
inches to the previous record 
he had set with Sweden’s Kjell 
Isaksson at El Passe, in May last. 

New AAFI Chief: Mr, 
Unrrao Singh, Education and 
Sports Minister, Punjab, was 
elected President of the Amateur 
Athletics Federation of India at 
Bombay on July 9. He suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. P.K. Mathur who 
had served the AAFI as Trea¬ 
surer, Secretary and President 
for 22 years. Mr. L.R. Khanna 
of Delhi replaced Mr, M.L. 
Jadam of Rajasthan as Hony. 
Secretary. 


JUDO 

National Championships : 
Maharashtra became the new 
champion when their “B” team 
mosed out the holders, Uttar 
Pradesh, in the fourth National 
Judo Championships at Hydera¬ 
bad on July 19. 

Pradeep Mohite of Maha¬ 
rashtra “B” was adjudged the 
most scientific judo fighter of the 
year. Mohite won the gold 
medal in the 50-57 kg. section. 

Khalid Adenwala, who won 
the gold medal in the open 
^oup, was adjudged the national 
tndividua] champion In judo. 


In the first championship 
for women, Maharashtra swept 
the board, winning five out of 
six medals. 


WEIGHTLIFllNG 

New World Marks : Soviet 
weightlifters broke five world 
records during the Baltic Cup 
Tournament at Riga on July 15. 

Middle-heavyweight Valery 
Sharii snatched 158 kg. bettering 
the old record of R. Rusev of 
Bulgaria by two kg. 

Light-heavyweight David 
Rigard broke the world press 
record for his weight with a 
lift of 198 kg., 2'5 kg. more than 
the old world mark of Hans 
Battenburg of Sweden. He set 
a second world record of 167'5 
kg. in the snatch. The total 
for his three lifts—562 5 kg.— 
gave him his third world mark. 

World champion Yuri 
Kozin broke the press record in 
the first heavy-weight division, 
lifting 213-5 kg.—2-5 kg. over 
the previous best of fcllow- 
Russian Yan Talts. 


RIFLE SHOOTING 

Elections : The Lok Sabha 
Speaker, Mr. G.S. Dbillon, and 
Mr. Justice Jagjit Singh Bcdi 
were elected President and Hony, 
Secretary of the National Rifle 
Shooting Association at its an¬ 
nual meeting at Delhi on July I. 


SWIMMING 

World Record : Roland 
Mathes, East German double 
Olympic gold medal winner, 
took almost three seconds off 
his own world record for the 200 
metres backstroke at Leipzig 
on July II. Competing in the 
East German Championships, 
Mathes clocked 2 minutes 2 6 
seconds. His previous world 
niark was 2 minutes 5 6 seconds. 


Asian Cbampiooship : The 
executive committee of the Ka- 
baddi Federation, which met in 
Chandigarh on July 17, accept¬ 
ed the proposal of the other 
member-countries that India 
should host the first Asian 
Kabaddi Cliampionship. The 
other member-countries are : 
Pakistan, Nepal, Afghanistan, 
Sri Lanka, Malaysia, Iraq and 
Bangla Desh. 


FLYING 

World Record : A British 
Royal Air Force officer has 
claimed a world record for man- 
powered flight by covering 1071 
metres in a plane made of 
balsa wood and aluminium foil. 

Flight Lieutenant John 
Potter, 26, had to pedal hard to 
turn the propeller and get the 
flimsy nuichine olf the ground 
for the record-breaking “hop” 
at an Air Force base near Ox¬ 
ford on June 30. 

The flight, lasting one minute 
47 4 seconds, bettered tlie pre¬ 
vious world record of 908 
metres set in 1962. 


GOLF 

British Open Championshipt 
The title has been annc.xed by 
LecTrevino ofthe U.S.A. for the 
second successive year with a 
total of 278 for 72 holes. One 
stroke behind was another 
American, Jack Nicklans Bri¬ 
tain’s Tony Jacklin was third 
with 380 (M.L.K.) 
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Approach to Fifth Plan : 

Constraints on Development Strategy 


P. R. BrabmananA 


At 1968-6!^ prices, the pro¬ 
bable outlays during (he Fourth 
Plan period on behalf of the 
public sector plans would be 
about Rs. 14,350 cr ore as again St 
the estimated target of Rs. 15,900 
crore. In all probability the 
shortliill may greater, that 
is, to the extent of about 15 
per cent as compared to original 
estimates. 

At 1968-69 prices the esti¬ 
mated extent of increase in real 
income was about 32 per cent. 
During the first two or three 
years of the Fourth Plan, the 
extent of increase has been about 
14 per cent. As there has been 
a deceleration in growth in 
industry and agriculture in 
1971-72, the probable extent of 
increase over the Fourth Plan 
may be placed at between 23 
per cent to 20 per cent. 

Modest Growth 

With 1964-65 as the base 
year, over the period 1964-65 to 
1971-72 the annual compound 
rate of increase in real income 
turns out to be about 2 9 per 
cent as compared to about 4*1 
per cent between 1950-51 and 
1964-65. As the impact of the 
Green Revolution in wheat has 
been felt only in the period 
1964-65 to 1971-72 there is no 
reason to expect any further 
miraculous improvement in the 
subsequent years so as to boost 
the natural growth rate of real 
income. The benefits of the 
Creen Revolution if it spreads 
to other crops at best may lead 
to a steady rale of growth for 
some years of agricultural out¬ 
put at about 2*5 per cent to 3*0 
per cent per annum. Currently 
industrial output is rising at 
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only 3 per cent per annum. 
We do not expect therefore the 
natural growth rate of total real 
income at above 3 per cent in 
the remaining years of the 
Fourth Plan and in the Fifth 
Plan. 

What are the reasons for the 
fall in the natural growth 
rate ? (a) A steep fall in the 
savings ratio from about 11 
per cent in 1965-66 to about 8 
per cent to 9 per cent in 1971 -72; 
(b) a steep fall in the invest¬ 
ment ratio from 13*4 per cent in 
1965-66 to about 9 per cent to 
10 per cent in 1971-72; (e) a 
rising trend in the incremental 
capital-output ratio; (d) a 
serious setback in industrial 
growth rate; (<?) the erosion of 
net foreign capital inflow; (f) 
the diversion of resources from 
investments for increases in 
commodity-outputs to expendi¬ 
tures on unproductive services; 
and (g) the non-achievement of 
anticipated growth rates in ex¬ 
ports. 

At the time of the fermula- 
lation of the First Plan if wa.s 
hoped that the real national in¬ 
come would be doubled by 
1970-71 and per capita real 
income would be doubled by 
1977-78. On present data real 
national income' has been just 
doubled by 1970-71. But per 
capita income has increased 
only by 33 per cent between 
1950-51-and 1 9 7 1 - 7 2. By 
1977-78 it would have increased 
by about 46 per cent at the most 
liberal estimate, In the. Second 
Plan document it was believed 
that real income could be 
doubled by 1967-68 and per 
capita income by 1973-74, 


There are reasons why the 
doubling of per capita income 
target has become difficult of 
achievement. The rate of popu¬ 
lation growth has gone up. The 
growth rate of real income was 
an average of 4*1 per cent bet- 
w e e n 1950-51 and 1964-65. 
Between 1964-65 and 1971-72 
the growth rate, as noted above, 
has been an average of 3 per 
cent per annum. The natural 
rate (compound) of income has 
gone down from 3*5 per cent 
per annum during the First 
Plan to about 3 per cent between 
1964-65 and 1 9 7 1 - 7 2. The 
natural rate of per capita in¬ 
come growth has slumped from 
about 1*5 per cent per annum 
to 0 8 per cent. In other words 
the natural rate of growth of 
per capita income has been 
halved. 

If the present low rate of 
growth of per capita income 
continues, even by the end of 
the present century per capita 
real income would not have 
been doubled as compared to 
the level in 1950-51. 

According to the ‘Towards 
an Approach’ Notes about 220 
crores people or roughly 40 per 
cent are stated to be living be¬ 
low the level of Rs. 370 which 
is deemed to be the minimum 
consumption norm in 1970-71. 
In order to raise this 40 percent 
to the minimum level, the re¬ 
quired increment of income will 
have to be Rs. 4,070 crore, 
about 12*5 per cent above the 
level of national income in 
1970-71. Per capita income in 
1970-71 would have been about 
R&. 600. This will have to go . 
up to about' Ri 650 on the as¬ 
sumption that all the increase 
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in income would go to the 40 (3) The deteriorating interna* the Fifth Plan" does not pro* 
per cent below the poverty line, tional liquidity situation. (4) vide evidence of the deep cco* 
As this is out of question, un* the climate of structural changes nomic crisis and the trend in the 
dcr the present system of dis- in socio-economic institutions erosion of resources. Another 
tribillion and hierarchical ar- etc., with consequent probable drawback in it is the concentra* 
rangements, per capita real in- transitional effects upon savings, tion on non-output yielding 
come in that year will have to (5) The uncertainty of the length schemes with possible further 
be about Rs. 925 in order to see of the transition period. (6) effects upon resources, 
that poverty is removed. In The slowing down of new issues The outlays on services, 
other words, a 50 per cent in- in the capital market. (7) The even if welfare services liave a 
crease in real national income dependence of bulk of financial monetary impact, may absorb 
and in per capita income will institutions upon Government, a portion of the marketable, 
be needed. On currently ruling R.B.I. and Government and and even of investiblc, surplus, 
capital-output ratio assump- R.B.I. sponsored financial But the task should be to see that 
tions, there will have to be an agencies. (8) The rising at- a high and rising portion of the 
increase in the ciipital stock by traction of speculations in com- potential surplus is absorbed in 
nearly 50 to 60 thousand crores. modity-holding and in gold, investments in commodity- 
If we assume tliat all increase in (9) The prospwt of dominance yielding lines. In my view, it 
income will go to below the of populism with sole emphasis jg a bit too early to concentrate 
poverty-line-group, the d e fi- upon arbitrary transfers with upon welfare services. T h e 
ciency in capital stock in 1970-71 possible incentive effects and base of savings depends upon 
at current prices would be about moral consequences. (10) The the size of the margin between 
Rs. I 5,0(){) crorc. inability of inflation to gear up net output and essential private 

„ . savings ratio. {ll)Theimme- and social consumption. The 

Cjrap Kemams ^ lately rising trend in popula- pace at which the green revoJu- 

Taking the income deficiency tion growth. tion catches up is a function of 

at Rs. 4,070 crore let us sec The favourable factors arc: capital-inputs both at the farm 

whether this &ip can be filled (i) The possibility of a steady and at the social overhead levels, 

wholly by redistribution. About rjse in foodgrains above growth The measures for a rise in land- 
10 per cent had a level twice the r a t e of population; (2) The productivity in dry areas also 
national average. Their total homogeneity of political con- absorb social overhead capital, 
share in consumption above the trol over most of the country; It is not yet demonstrated that 
average would be a b o u t ( 3 ) The prospect of such a con- the margin has got widened 

Rs. 3,3(X) crore. Even if all trol being exercised with aware- necessary, therefore, to 

this were transferred to the ness of means and courses of raise the proportion of savings 
below the poverty group, there growth of quick adoption of to the margin. We have yet to 
would yet remain a gap. Even needed incentives and measures demonstrate that the role of the 
under the most draconic re- of consumption-restriction; (4) state as an intermediary is 
distribution measure at best 50 and the support of the bulk of required here; bulk of reinvest- 
per cent may be transferred, population to political autho- ments can occur at the faini 
This would yield a gap of rities. level with inputs and outputs 

about Rs. 1,650 crore. Yet a -p. . .. , . f’eing largely of the same type, 

gap of about Rs. 2.500 crore immediate task is to This is so provided that the 

would still remain. This exer- moderate competitive radicalism required social overhead capital 
cise is made to show that the to phase changes in sodo- structure (like irrigation, ferti- 
problem of poverty removal economic systems to sm that jiser capacity, rural power, etc.) 
has to be solved only partially savings are raised and kept exists. The social case for 
through redistribution but rising. It is dMgMous to plan higher rural taxation is weak if 
mainly Ihrou^ higher growth the basis of wishes without the revenues are to be utilised 

and an appropriate incremental appropriate resources set- for welfare services at the cost 

output composition. “P hasc. of investments for output- 

The Fifth Plan thinking oc- The growth process has to 
c u r s under following b a c k- be stepped up with built-in , Therefore drastic thinking 
ground. (1) The declining programmes of poverty removal, necessary in regard to 
trend in savings ratio and in A thorough re-examination of measures for raising savings and 
particular in both public causes for the failure of /fer the composition of outlays. The 
savings and corporate capita real-income doubling tar- great and fatal weakne.ss of all 
sttvwgs. (2) The virtual dis- get has to be made. The note planning in India, hitherto, has 
api^rancc of net project aid. on "Towwds an Approach to (Contd on page 101) 
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M.L. Kapur 


Olympic Cavalcade-Il 

Modern Olympic Games 

The heroic fight put up by a Praisian, Baron Pierre de CifUberiin. for 
the revival of the modern Olympic Games, is narrated in this article by M.L. 
Kapur, the well-known sports-writer. 

Originally destined for a military career the Baron got interested in 
educational problems. His conviction that "without sport, youth is atrophied 
in purely intellectual function, "ultimately won him support which led to the 
founding of the Games in 1896. 


The Bavarian capital of scores of information stations, tres between Munich and Kiel 
Munich, the venue of the XX television screens and a vast (where the yachting events are 
World Olympic Games, to be telecommunication network. A to be held) to be swiftly passed 
held there from August 26 to Siemens computer will evaluate on to the 4,{XX) journalists and 
September 10 is very much in the results from 31 Olympic cen- radio and television teams. 

picture these days. Making a - 

humble beginning in 1896 with PROGRESS of GAMES 


484 competitors from 18 coun¬ 
tries, such has been the trium¬ 
phal progress of the Games that 
this year a record number ol 
100 nations have sent about 
10,000 sportsmen to vie with 
one another for supremacy in 
various sports. 

An O 1 y m p I c landscape, 
spreading over 740 acres, has 
been created at a cost of Rs. 1 35 
billion deutsche marks (about 
Rs. 300 crores) only four km. 
from the city centre. Artificial 
hills, green parklands, a lake, 
j’.vemies and pathways, multi- 
storeyed buildings, hotels and 
modern communication facili¬ 
ties present a harmonious blend 
of nature and architecture. An 
estimated two million visitors 
arc expected to flow into Munich, 
the third largest industrial city 


Revived in 1896, the Modem Olympic Game*! have been held at the 
following places ■ 


No 

Year 

Site 

Nations Contestants 

1 

1896 

Athens {Greece) 

13 

484 

11 

1900 

Paris {France) 

16 

1505 

111 

1904 

St. Louis {USA) 

17 

1609 

IV 

1908 

London {UK) 

22 

2666 

V 

1912 

Stockholm {Sweden) 

27 

2742 

VI 

1916 

Berlin {Germany) 

Cancelled due to World 
War 1 

VII 

1920 

Antwerp {Belgium) 

26 

2741 

VIII 

1924 

Paris {France) 

45 

3885 

IX 

1928 

Amsterdam {Holland) 

46 

3905 

X 

1932 

Los Angeles {USA) 

39 

2403 

XI 

1936 

Berlin (Germany) 

51 

4069 

XII 

1940 

Tokyo {Japan) and laici 
Helsinki {Finhnd) 

Cancelled due to World 
Warn 

Xlil 

1944 

Not awarded 

Cancelled due to World 
War 11 

XIV 

1948 

London {UK) 

59 

6005 

XV 

1952 

Helsinki {Finland 

69 

5867 

XVI 

1956 

Melbourne {Australia) 

67 

3539 

XVII 

1960 

Rome {Italy) 

85 

5343 

XVlIl 

1964 

Tokyo {Japan) 

94 

5558 

XIX 

1968 

Mexico {\fexico) 

112 

6096 


of the country after Berlin and 


Hamburg. According to the 
latest figures, the Games, going 
to be the biggest and the cost¬ 
liest of series, will entail an over¬ 
all expenditure of 1972 billion 
Marks (Rs. 446’76 crores)-— 
four times the cost of the 1968 
Melbourne Games. 

Electronic coverage 

Electronics will dominate the 
Games on an unprecedented 
scale with giant computers. 


Revival of the Games 

Discovery of the ruins of 
ancient Olympia by Richard 
Chandler in 1776, and subse¬ 
quent excavation work by the 
French Government (1820) and 
the German Government (1876) 
were events which rekindled the 
Olympic flame which had been 
extinguished on the Greek soil 
by the Roman Emperor Theodo¬ 
sius ISOQ years earlier. 


Worldwide interest in the 
ancient Olympics followed 
and, soon after, the seed of 
revival of the Games was sown 
by a French visionary, Baron 
Pie?rc de Coubertin. He found 
it no easy task but at length 
mustered enough support to 
push the idea through. In 1892, 
at the age of 29, the Baron ^ 
urged the revival of the Games 
at an annual meeting of the 
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French Athletic Association of 
whose Board he was a member. 
He entphasised that if it was 
Gennany which b r o u g h t to 
light the ruins of ancient Olym¬ 
pia, why could not France be 
destined to re-establish their 
’ ancient splendour. While pre¬ 
senting his plan he said, “Olym¬ 
pia and Olympics symbolise an 
entire civilisation, superior to 
coimtries, cities, military heroes 

or even the ancient religions. 

Let us export oarsmen, runners, 
fencers; there is the free trade 
of the future—and on the day 
when it shall .take its place 
among the customs of Europe, 
the cause of peace will have 
received a new and powerful 

support.So please help me 

' re-establish the Olympic Games.” 

Dc Coubertin saw in inten- 
silied athletic endeavour a hope- 
for a stronger, liiore virile 
French race, following the ill- 
etlects of the Franco-Prussian 
war, and visualised a mammoth 
international sports festival 
which, he thought, would be a 
means of achieving universal 
peace. 

For a time there was no 
perceptible result, but two years 
later a circular to all athletic 
associations pointing out “the 
necessity to preserve in sports 
those cliaracteristics of nobility 
and chivalry which distinguished 
it in the past, so that it may 
continue to play the same part 
in the education of the people 
today as it played so admirably 
in the days of ancient Greece,” 
brought together in the amphi¬ 
theatre of Sorbonno on June 
' 23, 1894, enough delegates from 
various countries to organise 
the International Olympic Com¬ 
mittee. The Committee, with 
the Baron as its first President, 
paved the way for the revival of 
the Olympic Games in 1896, 
in the historic setting of Athens. 
Among the objects of these 
GaoMs were the ideals of racial 
union through the internationa¬ 
lisation of sports and the pre¬ 
vention of war. 
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As sportmen’s objective, 
Baron Coubertin enunciated the 
following : 

The important thina in the 
Olympn Games is not to 
win, but to take part. 

The important thing in life 
is not the triumph hut the 
struggle. 

The essential thing 
is not to have conquered 
but to have fought well 

To spread these precepts is 
to build up a stronger and 
more valiant, and, above 
all, a more scrupulous and 
more generous humanitv 

OI>tnpic MoUd 

"Cilics, Altiiis, f-oHiiis" 

(l-'asiL'r, higher and more siionglyi 

Olympic Flag 

The Olympic flag lias five coloured 
circles interlinked on a white field 
The circles represent the five con¬ 
tinents but no particular colour or 
circle stands for anv parlicid.u 
continent. 

Olympic Oaili 

"We swear that we will take pari 
in the Olympic Games m loyal compe¬ 
tition respecting the regulations which 
govern them and desirous of jnirtici- 
pating in them in the true spirit of 
sportsmanship for the honour of out 
country and the glory of Sisoi r 


Approach to Fifth Plan 

(Contd. from page 99) 

been the built-in gap between 
real investments and savings, 
both in financial and in physi¬ 
cal terms. If this deficiency is 
not overcome, the Fifth Plan, 
despite its laudable objective of 
the amelioration of the lot of the 
poor, may be irrelesant to them 
as has been the case mostly 
hitherto. 

The ‘Towards’ note refers 
to ‘the existence of some sus¬ 
tained thinking on the part of 
economists in this country on 
this very problem, i.e., removal 
of poverty in the last tlixce 
years’. This is incorrect. It 
was nearly 16 years ago that an 
alternative plan-frame with the 
direct goals of employment and 
poverty-removal was presented 
to the Planning Commission. 
May I also refer to the study on 
‘Perspective Planning for Basic 
Consumption’ {Industrial March, 
May 1962) which contains all the 
ideas and thoughts almost in the 
very words associated at Delhi 
with the name of M. Haque. 
The ‘Perspectives’ paper was 
circulated to many economists 
and men in power but, alas, 
to no avail then. I am amirsed 
to see that the sajne ideas have 
now become the object of wor¬ 
ship in our land. 

{Courtesy : Yojana) 


■SFOR/SMXN’S CODF Ok IIONOtJM 


1. Rules of g.iiucs .lie genile- 
men’s agreement 

2. Visiting teams .uc honouied 
guest.s. 

3. Superior skd] is tlie only 
advantage, all othc:s are unfair. 

4. Oflicials’ decisions are alw.iys 
honest and final. 

5. The only satisfaction woith 
having is to have played. Fairest, 
hanlcsi and for the team 


6. ViL'toiy Iris to be accepted 
modestly. 

7 Oefcat has to be taken grace¬ 
fully 

S It is undesirable to give ex- 
- usi'v for poor play or failure. 

9. It IS honourable to acknow¬ 
ledge I he good points in others. 

to. Tlic prestige of one's team or 
nation is judged by his or her conduct. 


lOI 





Gudhiao rfaouK b< 



We hear so much these days 
about social justice. There is 
an endless debate going on 
about how social justice can be 
achieved. Slogans like gharibi 
hatao are being raised but no¬ 
body appears to be having a 
clear idea of how we can reach 
the goal. Gandhiji was sure 
that India could hope to ensure 
social justice for its millions 
only if the people adopted non¬ 
violence as a creed, because the 
non-violent method advocated 
by him sought to destroy capita¬ 
lism and not the capitalist. He 
wanted the capitalists to regard 
themselves as trustees for labour 
because it was on labour that 
they depended for building up, 
retaining and increasing their 
capital. 

While Gandhiji recognised 
tliat inequalities in intelligence 
and opportunity would always 
persist, he cautioned that we 
must not lose sight of the fact 
that everybody has an equal 
right to the necessaries of life. 
And because a fundamental 
equality of that type existed, he 
declined to sanction the destruc¬ 
tion of the capitalist. On the 
other hand, he asked both 
capital and labour to vindicate 
this elementary equality by 
realizing and fulfilling their res¬ 
pective duties from which the 
rights they claimed sprung. He 
prescribed that labour should 
do its work and non-co-operate 
with him who deprived it of the 
fruit of its labour. He wanted 
labour to use the instrument of 

1Q2 


Social Justice and The Way 
To its Achievement 


Today there is gross economic inequality. The 
basis of socialism is economic equality. There can be no 
Kamrajya in the present state of iniquitous inequalities 
in which a few roll in riches and the masses do not get even 
enough to eat. 


non-co-operation to open the 
capitalist’s eyes to the wrong lie 
might be doing and thus to 
convert him. 

But at the same time he 
sounded the warning that in 
case labour aimed at becoming 
the sole owner, it would amount 
to killing the hen that laid the 
golden egg. He attributed the 
frequent failure of labour to get 
its grievances redressed to the 
fact that instead of sterilizing 
capita] in the manner suggested 
by him, it often wanted to seize 
capital and become even a worse 
capitalist. The result was that 
the capitalist was able to use as 
his tools to suppress labour 
those in the ranks of workers 
who aspired to become capita¬ 
lists. But in case all workers 
united to prevent wrong-doing 
on the part of the employer and 
refused to co-operate with him 
in any such plan, the latter 
would be left with no other 
course than to desist from 
wrong. 

With his fervent belief in the 
essential goodness of human 
nature, Gandhiji never thought 
that any human being was so 
bad as to be beyond redemption. 
He therefore wanted to strive 
for conversion rather than des¬ 
truction. He said, “Socialism 
and comtmunism of the west are 
based on certain conceptions 
which are fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from ours. One such 
conception is their belief in the 
essential selfishness of human 


nature. I do not subscribe to 
it for I know that the essential 
diiference between man and the 
brute is that the former can res¬ 
pond to the call of the spirit in ^ 
him, can rise superior to the 
passions that he owns in com¬ 
mon with the brute and, there¬ 
fore, superior to selfishness and 
violence.’’ This led him to 
believe that India’s socialism or 
communism should be based on 
non-violence and harmonious 
co-operatii.)n between labour 
and capital, landlord and tenant, 
rather than evolve from vio¬ 
lent classwai. He said, “Work¬ 
ing for economic equality means 
abolishing the eternal conflict ^ 
between capital and labour. It 
means the levelling down of the 
few rich in whose hands is con¬ 
centrated the bulk of the nation’s 
wealth on the one hand, and a 
levelling up of the semi-starved 
naked millions on the other 
hand. A non-violent system of 
Government is clearly an im¬ 
possibility so long as the wide 
gulf between the rich and the 
hungry nullions persists. Tne 
contrast between the palaces of^ 
New Delhi and the miserable 
hovels of the poor, labouring 
class cannot last one day in a 
free India in which the poor will 
eajoy the same power as the 
richest in the land. A violent 
and bloody revolution is a 
certainty one day unless there 
is a voluntary abdication of 
riches and the power whic{| 
riches give and sharing them ftv 
the common good. ’* ■ t 
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<^r()U{) Discussion 


India Stands to Gain from The Simla Agreement 

The Indo~Pakistan agreement signed in Simla in the first week of July 
has been the subject of stormy debates in both countries recently. Those who 
occupied the centre of the stage, viz,, Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Bhutto, have main¬ 
tained that "nobody won and nobody lost.” Many in both countries have hail¬ 
ed the agreement as a real break-through on the road to peace and a triumph 
of good sense. But there are others who have charged each of them with 
haring been out manoeuvred by the other. Participants in the discussion repro¬ 
duced below dwell on some aspects of the controversy. 


No. 1 : There are many 
who say that fndia stands to 
gain from the Simla agreement, 
but in my opinion they reckon 
4without the host. In the ab¬ 
sence of a supra-national en¬ 
forcement agency, international 
agreements can be effective only 
to that e.xtent to which those 
signing them arc prepared to 
match words with deeds. And 
I am afraid a .study of Mr. 
Bhutto’s attitudes does lead one 
to believe that notwithstanding 
the commitment that all Indo- 
Pak differences would be settled 
by peaceful means, the Pakistan 
President has some deep reser¬ 
vations on the subject. In 
spite of the fact that his coun¬ 
try has lost its eastern wing, 
Mr. Bhutto is not prepared to 
cut down on defence-spending. 
Even after signing the Simla 
agreement, he has tried to incite 
the people living in the Jammu 
and Kashmir State to rise in 
revolt against the central autho¬ 
rity in India. FIc is not pre¬ 
pared to bring Pakistan out of 
the military alliances. Nor does 
^r. Bhutto show any signs of 
relaxing his efforts to collect 
arms from wherever he can get 
them. All this does not inspire 
faith in the bona fides of Pakis¬ 
tan, and therefore, it is difficult 
to say that India stands to gain 
from the Simla agreement. On 
the other hand, there is enough 
to show that it has undermined 
I/Alia's known position on 
several issues. To be^in with, 
India had been insisting that 
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this time the settlement with 
Pakistan should cover all out¬ 
standing issues between the two 
countries so that a basis for 
“durable peace” between them 
could be established. The 
Simla agreement, however, has 
again left the basic problems 
untouched. It has nothing to 
say on the vacation of Pakis¬ 
tan's aggression in Kashmir. 
It is silent about the prisoners 
of war. It does not touch upon 
settlement of the old debts 
which Pakistan owes to India. 
In the light of all this, I don't 
see how we can say that India 
stands to gain by the Simla 
agreement. 

No. 2 : I am afraid Mr. 
No. 1 is being unduly pessimis¬ 
tic in his appraisal of the con¬ 
tribution that the Simla agree¬ 
ment could make to putting 
India and Pakistan on the road 
to peace. It is undoubtedly a 
real break-through from which 
both countries stand to gain 
as they are now committed to 
resolving mutual problems by 
peaceful, bilateral negotiations, 
without resort to force. My 
predecessor sets little store by 
this commitment because he 
has no faith in Mr. Bhutto. To 
drive his point home, he has 
referred to some of Mr. Bhutto’s 
utterances. No doubt the 
Pakistan President had been in 
the forefront of India-baiters 
in his country till recently. But 
when we pronounce on his 
speeches and actions since he 


took over as the President of 
his country, we must make some 
allowance for the circumstances 
in which he took over. The 
Indo-Pak conflict of 1971 was 
a traumatic experience for 
Pakistan. It left the people of 
that country dazed and stupefied 
on many counts. It demolished 
the fond myth that one Pakistani 
soldier was equal to ten Indian 
soldiers. The emergence of free 
Banglade.sh knocked the bottom 
out of the two-nation theory 
according to which the Muslims 
inhabiting the Hindustan penin¬ 
sula constituted a single nation. 
It showed that the military 
leaders who had ruled the coun¬ 
try for nearly 14 years with 
much bluff and bulster, were in 
reality standing on feet of clay. 
The defeat suffered by Pakistan 
left the people bitter and frus¬ 
trated. Mr. Bhutto took over 
when the ship of state was 
sinking and as all of us have 
seen, he has had to use various 
stratagems to pul it on an even 
keel once more. He has been 
accused of blowing hot and cold 
in the same breath. In a con¬ 
fused situation, that was, to 
some extent, natural Mr. 
Bhutto happens to be the first 
democratically elected leader pf 
his people who are not yet used 
to the ways of democracy. They 
are used to reacting emotionally 
rather than logically. We 
should not, therefore, feel un¬ 
duly perturbed if at times Mr. 
Bhutto has to assume postures 
designed to mollify the hawks 
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around him, and sa> thiMg.*-- 
which are meant exclusively for 
home consumption By releas¬ 
ing Sheikh Mujib and by reach¬ 
ing an understanding with India, 
Mr. Bhutto has given enough 
proof that he is a realist We 
have yet to see how he goes 
about implementing the Simla 
agreement. Let us not pre¬ 
judge him. He is the only man 
in Pakistan with whom India 
can do business Had we 
spurned him and refused to 
deal with him, the alternative 
may well htive been another 
military dictator If nothing 
else we can take it that the Simla 
agreement has served to 
strengthen Mr Bhutto’s posi¬ 
tion in Pakistan, and this alone 
is a positive gain from India's 
point of view. 

No. 3 : Had 1 been a 
Pakistani, I would have raised 
three cheers for Mr. No 2 be¬ 
cause no apologist for Mr. 
Bhutto from across the border 
could have done better tlian my 
friend here He overflows with 
sympathy and understanding for 
the lawyer from Larkana Any¬ 
way, 1 can have no quarrel with 
him on that account But what 
he has been saying has very 
little relevance to the proposi¬ 
tion before us We have to 
consider whelhct India really 
stands to gain from the Simla 
agreement. In my opinion she 
does not stand to gain anything 
from the agreement—on the 
other hand, she has already lost 
much by signing it. Mr Bhutto 
was right when, while speaking 
on the Agreement in the Pakis¬ 
tan National Assembly, he 
claimed tJiat the pact had re¬ 
activated the Kashmir issue. 
For nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, we have been proclaim¬ 
ing from the house-tops that 
Kashmir is an inseparable part 
of India and our sovereignty 
over the state was not negotiable. 
Now we go and concede that a 
final settlement of Jammu & 
Kashmir has to be negotiated 
with Pakistan. This is po,si- 
tively a climb-down. Those in 


authority had repeatedly held 
that the areas occupied by our 
troops would not be vacated 
till a final settlement with Pakis¬ 
tan had been arrived at. But in 
terms of the agreement, w'e are 
going to do that while the real 
issues have once again been put 
in a deep-freeze. Mr. Bhutto 
had all along been keen to 
secure a settlement of the peri¬ 
pheral problems arising out of 
the 1971 conflict before he could 
be persuaded to come to grips 
with the real issues between the 
two countries, and he has gained 
his purpose by making India 
agree to vacating the occupied 
areas before proceeding to tackle 
more important things. Next 
he will be concentrating his at¬ 
tention on getting back the 
Pakistani prisoners of war, and 
we shall once again oblige while 
more important things are again 
relegated to the background. 
My friend seems to think that it 
is in India's interest to help 
Mr. Bhutto across the stile. 
Nothing could be more f:il- 
lacious. India is quite capable 
of dealing with whosoever 
comes to power in Pakistan 
and it is not for us to see who 
rules that country. Its people 
will get the rulers they deserve. 
There is no reason why we 
should sacrifice the interests of 
our country on that account— 
and the Simla agreement docs 
precisely that 

No. 4 : It IS calumny to 
suggest that by signing the 
Simla agreement, India has 
ciipitiilatcd to Pakistan's eager¬ 
ness to solve its immediate 
post-war problems. The charge 
that in doing so India has for¬ 
saken her earlier insistence on 
an integrated approach for a 
framework of durable peace 
betrays a superficial approach 
or worse, sheer ignorance. What 
actually happened was this : 
The order of priorities which 
the Pakistanis wanted India to 
accept was—(/) resumption of 
diplomatic relations (//) with¬ 
drawal of Indian troops from 
areas occupied by them in 


Pakistan (///) release of prisoners 
of war (/»’) self-determination 
for the people of Jammu & 
Kashmir (v) renunciation of the 
use of force, and (vi) peaceful 
settlement of disputes. The 
Simla agreement, however, gives 
first glace to renunciation of , 
force and bilateral settlement 
of disputes. The restoration of 
diplomatic relations which was 
high on Pakistan’s list lias been 
rightly relegated to a low posi¬ 
tion in the order of priorities 
because, unless more difficult 
problems are got out of the 
way first, this can create a false 
impression of normalcy having 
been restored. On Kashmir, 
it is absolutely wrong to con¬ 
tend that India has conceded 
a locus standi to Pakistan in thcf' 
matter. The words “without 
prejudice'to the recognised posi¬ 
tion of either side’’ should be 
enough to assure anybody that 
no concessions have been made. 
The agreement is a positive 
gain, not only for India but also 
for Pakistan in that it marks 
the first step towards neutralis¬ 
ing the tensions that have bede¬ 
villed relations between them 
for the List two centuries. There 
will always be .leremiahs who 
can see nothing but disaster^ 
coming out of the best of things. 
But men of good faith all over 
the world have hailed the Simla 
agreement as a triumph of 
sanity. If India has shown a 
little magnanimity towards her 
defeated adversary, it is but 
proper because before durable 
eace can be established, we 
ave to reassure the people of 
Pakistan that we mean no harm. 
Mrs. Gandhi has done just that< 
The agreement she has arrive® 
at with Mr. Bhutto does her 
credit and is undoubtedly a 
gain for India. 

* No. 5—My able predecessor 
has confessed to a feeling of 
elation over the fact that India 
has shown “a little magnani¬ 
mity’’ to her defeated adver¬ 
sary. Are we sure it i^Jgs 
magnanimity and not appefi^* 
ment— ^he same 8elf*detwting 
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Before the Interview Board 


THE LONE WOLF 


Mr. Raimi who Jigures in the interview reproduced below is definitely 
above average in ability. But that also makes him an isolate who umnot suffer 
those fe.vs brilliant than himself. Ha is unable to fit into a pattern or fiuu tion 


a s' a pan of a team. 

He is a fair, tall youngman 
with a conspicuously high, shining 
forehead, sparkling eyes, an 
ai/uifine nose and a firm Jaw. 
There is nothing c.xtraordinarv 
about the clothes he is wearing 
hut they do show good taste. 
From his well-poised, almost 
defiant manner, it is apparent 
that he is not very much 
impressed by the importance of 
the occasion. As he comes for¬ 
ward, all Members'of the Board 
are watching him, but unmindful 
of their gaze, he is steadily look¬ 
ing in the direction of the Chair¬ 
man. 

Candidate : (with the sug- 
ge.stion of a nod and in a deep, 
resonant voice) Good monting. 

Chairman : Good jnoniing, 
Mr. Raiaa {gesturing towards a 
chair) Please be seated. 

Candidate : (occupying the 
chair) Tkuik you, Sir. 

Chairman : (closing the file 
before him) We find you have 
had .1 first class acadetnic career, 
Mr. Raina. 

Candidate : (in a matter of 
fact tone) Yes, Sir. 

> A Member ; You miglit 
as well have said 'Thank You’ 
(tries to stare down the candidate). 

Candidate : (unimpressed) 
Thank you for the suggestion 
but jtist now I don’t need it 
really. 

Member : (irritably) What 
do you mean you don’t need 
it ? 

. Candidate: ( showing no 
sign of perturbation) I said I 
don't ne^ it just now. While 
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And tlicit ultimately bars his way. 

here 1 would ratiwr be watched 
than taught, {meets the Mem¬ 
ber's .stare with a steady gaze). 

Another Member : lixcuse 
me, Mr. Raijta. Hut going 
through your academic record, 
1 was hoping to meet a lean, 
thin spectacled genius. 

Candidate : {in a matter of 
fact muimer) 1 am sorry you liave 
Juid to be disappointed. 

(Members laugh) 

Member : On the other 
hand I am glad you have taken 
equally gootl care of your body 
and your juiiid. 

Candidate : But I seldom 
take physical cKercise. 

Member : Why ? 

Candidate : (coiitemptuau.sly) 
I (list Juite it. 

Member : You should be 
thankful for your good health. 
It is the best gift of nature. 

Candidate : (betraying a 
little impatience) 1 know that. 
Tluink you ail the same. 

Member: (surprised) For 
wliat ? 

Candidate : (withoutflicker¬ 
ing an eytdid) f-'or reinijiding 
me. 

(loud laughter. The 

candidate does not Join) 

Member : Yes, The healthy 
know not of their health 1 
Didn’t you play any games at 
school or college ? 

Candidate : (puckering h i s 
brow) I d i d participate in 
games but that was more or 
less out of comptfision. 


Member ; You didn’t en¬ 
joy it ? 

Candidate ; Not much I 
must say. 

Member : WJiieh extra- 
curricular activities interested 
you most ? 

Candidate : I was mostly 
interested tn debates, seminars 
clc. 

Member : So you are an 
orator ! Which were the sub¬ 
jects in which you specialised ? 

Candidate ; The debates 
generally revolved around cur¬ 
rent topics. 

Another Memiter : Which 
newspaper tlid you read ? 

Candidate: I glanced 
through several newspapers in 
the library. 

Member : Which one did 
you like best ? 

Candidate : i liked t h e 

St Ifesmun. 

Member : And you are 
continuing with it. 

Candidate : Yes, of course. 

Member : What do you 
think of the .Simla agreement ? 

Candidate : (after a pause) 

I don’t think it amounts to 
much. 

Member : Will you kindly 
tell us why you have come to 
think like that ? 

Candidate: At best it 
touches the fringe of the pro¬ 
blem. It docs not go to the 
root of the matter. In fact it 
avoids the real issue. 

Member : What is the real 
issue ? 
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Caodidate ; {almost exas¬ 
perated) Kashmir of course. 

Member : You think so 
because you are a Kashmiri 
yourself ? 

Candidate '.{face redden¬ 
ing) isn’t the suggestion rather 
naive ? The whole world kjiows 
KashJ^^ir is the biggest single 
factor which lias b c d c v i 11 e tl 
Indo-Piik relations over (he last 
quarter of a century. 

Member : But my dear 
boy, you could hardly expect a 
quarter-century old dispute to he 
sett led in a day or evoji in a week. 
Could you ? 

Candidate ; With the pre¬ 
vailing attitudes, 1 don’t see 
that the problem can be solved 
even in a hundred years. 

Member : Pakistan insists 
on a plebiscite. India is agree¬ 
able to converting the present 
ccase-lirc line into an interna¬ 
tional border. Which of these, 
do you think, offers the better 
solution ? 

Candidate : (after s o m e 
thought) There is hardly any¬ 
thing to choose between the two. 
Both are rotten. 

Member : What make.s you 
think so ? What is wrong with 
Pakistan’s stand ? 

Candidate : Pakistan is not 
sincere. It wants a plebiscite 
<mly in that part of the state 
which is at present with India, 
while it is not prepared to with¬ 
draw from the area occupied by 
it and allow a free referendum 
to be held there. 

Member : And what would 
be wrong with converting the 
present cease-fire line into an 
international border ? 

Candidate : (spiritedly) I 
can’t understand that. Do we 
propose treating Jammu & 
Kashmir like a piece of real 
estate to be divided between 
India and Pakistan ? What 
about the people ? 

Member : (giving the candi¬ 
date an uncomprehending look) 
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Are you a follower of Sheikh 
Abdullah ? 

Candidate : (impatientlty) I 
am nobody’s follower. 1 can 
think for myself. 

Member : Don’t you think 
Pakistan is being hypocritical 
when it harps on sclf-iietermina- 
(ion for (he people of Jammu & 
Kashmir while it slaughtered 
people in Bang!adc.sh for rais¬ 
ing a similar cry. 

Candidate ; It is being hy¬ 
pocritical no doubt, but India 
loo is not behaving diffcicnlly. 

Member : (reacting shaiply) 
JIow do you say (hat ? 

Candidate : (ccdmly) Wc 
arc not prepared to concede 
to the people of Jammu & 
Kashmir what wc have helped 
Bangladesh to achieve. 

Member : Why ? During 
the last twenty five years, liaven’t 
the people of Jammu & KasJi- 
nur participated in free and 
fair elections several times and 
thus expressed their opinion? 

Candidate : (rather nettled) 
It is all very well to say that. 
But then why do wc go on pour¬ 
ing money and soldiers into 
Kashmir? We must pause and 
consider. Are the Kashmiris, 
or at least a majority of the 
Kasluniris, rcidly with India or 
tlo they want their own sovereign 
independent state like Bangla¬ 
desh ? 

Another Member : (tv i t h 
feeling of shock writ large on his 
face) Your thesis is astound¬ 
ing, Mr. Raina. Do you liave 
no Jove for your country ? 

Candidate : I have no need 
to declare it, but 1 love my coun¬ 
try as much as anybody else 
does. 

Member : And still you 
hold forth against the national 
interest ! 

Candidate : I am not hold¬ 
ing forth against the national 
interest. I have criticized only 
the government’s Kashmir 
policy. 


Member : That amounts to 
the same thing. It is a sensitive 
issue. 

Candidate : Would that 
mean we should lose sight of 
right and wrong ? 

Member : Some people 
have a strange sense of ri^it ajid 
wrong. I won’t be surprised if 
you tell us now that what India 
did in Bangladesh was wrong. 

Candidate: No. I don’t 
say that. But it is not diflicult 
to sec (hat we have gone wrong 
in one of the two places— 
Bangladesh or Kashmir. 

Another Member : Will you 
picafe explain yc ursclf ? 

Candidate : (impatiently) ^ 

It is easy cjiough t(' :ec. Tillicr 
we should have occupied Bangla¬ 
desh in 1971 or we should have 
witJidrawn from Kashmir after 
the raiders had been pushed out 
in 1947. 

Member : (sarcastically) 
Your views appear to be interest¬ 
ing, Mr. Raina. 

Candidate : (defensively) I 
have never sub.scTibed to the 
theory “My country—right or 
wrong.’’ ^ 

Member : (looking him in 
the eye) And you know what 
is right or wrong ? 

Candidate : (provoked by 
the sarcasm) These are very 
subjective terms. All I know is 
that I know my own mind. 
And that’s all. 

Another Member : You 
over-rate the virtue, Mr. Raina. 

Candidate : (surprised al 
the sudden outburst) May be I } 
do. 

Member : Would you mind 
telling us about some of yoiur 
friends, Mr. Raina. 

Candidate : (again sur¬ 
prised) Which friends ! I have 
no friend. 

Member : (looking full of 
sympathy) What a pity I say.* 

Candidate: Somehow! 
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lack the art of winning friends. 
You may call me a loner or an 
isolate. 

Member : {after a pause) 1 
think that is why you could 
never be a member of a hockey 
or football eleven. 

Candidate : 1 don't know. 

Member : Well, Mr. Ratna. 
We have plied you with ques¬ 
tions for too tong. Now arc 
there any questions you would 
like to a.sk us ? 

Candidate : (looking 
straight at t he Chairman) No. 

Member : What is your own 
opinion of your perfornuuKc 
here today? 

Candidate ; (resignedly) I 
have done as well as 1 could. 
Bui. (stops short) 

Chairman : (encouragingly) 
Yes, go on. 

Candidate : 1 know you are 
not going to place jne high. 1 
am not the type you want. 1 
fijid it dilTicult to conform. 

Chairman : May be you 
arc right. But it has been nice 

Group Discussion 

policy wh'ch, a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury earlier liad given birth to 
what is now the state of Pakis¬ 
tan. Do we have any idea as 
to how the people of Pakistan 
have reacted to our so-called 
magnanimity ? (taking out a 
newspaper from his brief-case). 
Only this morning, I was read¬ 
ing about that in The Statesman. 
.The paper has quoted one of 
its Pakistani contemporaries 
which has said (reads from the 
paper) “Pakistan had not a 
single ace or colour when the 
talks began. But President 
Bhutto seemed to possess all the 
aces when the talks finished”. 
The paper reports another Pakis¬ 
tani newspaper to have come 
out with the theory tliat Indians 
are terribly scared of Pakistan’s 
'armed mi^t. This is how our 
so-called “magnanimity” is in¬ 
terpreted by those whom we have 


talking to you. Thanks. 

Candidate : (rising in his 
seat) Tluink you, Sir. 

(exit) 

Critical Assessment 

The c-nnUiclaleV bearing and 
demeanour doler Members of the 
Board from iiying lo pull his leg, 
and the one who do»;s try, comes out 
only second Inist. The Candidate 
has a robust sense of humour w hich 
comes to his rescue whenever he is 
sought to be pushed into an 
awkward comer. 

The views which the candidate 
expresses on the Simla agreement 
and the Kashmir problem mark him 
out as one who is not used to think¬ 
ing 111 the usual rut. Me feels 
provoked when the Member suggests 
tliat he is somebody’s follower— 
something foreign to the candidate’s 
nature. Me yields place to none in 
his patriotism but does not subscribe 
to the theory “My coiiuliy—right 
or wrong”. 

The personal questions at the 
beginning and towards the end of 
the intervtcw reveal that Mr. Raiiia 
has laiher limited interests and no 
friends, all of which marks him out 
as a loner and leads him to confess 
that he won't ho selected because he 
is not the type of person who will 
confoi ni to the compulsions of an 
organisational network. 


(Coiitd. from pago 104) 

started ‘ wooing” with the hope 
of niakiig them give up their 
ingrained attitude of hostility 
towards India. Mtiny of us 
Itave felt inclined to congratulate 
ourselves on the “reali.sm” dis¬ 
played by our leaders in Simla 
in making concessions to Pakis¬ 
tan. I do not share that senti¬ 
ment. I firmly believe tJiat con¬ 
frontation with India is the 
sine qua non for Pakistan’s very 
existence, and wh mever we try 
to induce a cliangc in tliat atti¬ 
tude, we are bound to be dis¬ 
illusioned in the end. From 
the direction taken by the talks 
in Simla, I feel convinced that 
Pakistan’s leadership is more 
interested in clearing up the 
political and economic debris 
which the Indo-Pak conflict 
of 1971 left in its wake. Be¬ 
yond that, they are not pre¬ 
pared to go. They were not. 


are not and will never be in¬ 
terested in the sort of “durable 
peace” about which we have 
been hearing so much talk just 
now. All that they were after 
was their territory occupied by 
the Indian Army, and their 
soldiers now being held as 
prisoners of war in India. The 
territory in question is being 
returned. The return of the 
prisoners of war cannot be 
postponed for long. These will 
be tangible gains for Pakistan 
while the people of India are 
being fed on stories of “a real 
breakthrough” and “durable 
peace”. I am not prepared lo 
say that India stands to gain 
from the Simla agreement in 
any way. 

Summing Up 

No : Mr. Bhutto’s actions and word.s 
do not inspire the hope that the 
Simla Agreement would accomp¬ 
lish much. On the otiicr hand, 
there is enough to show that the 
Agreement li a s undermined 
India's position. 

y.’v : As a result of the Agreement, 
both countries stand committed 
to a bilateral approach without 
resort to force for resolving their 
disputes. Mr. Bhutto is the 
first democratically elected leader 
of Pakistan and India has done 
well to strengthen his hands. 

No : The Pakistanis have rightly 
claimed that the agreement has 
served lo reactivate the Kashmir 
issue. We had been proclaiming 
that wc would not vacate the 
areas occupied by our troops in 
December 1971 but we are going 
to do that now, Mr, Bhutto will 
next get his prisoners released, 
Wc have sacrificed India’s interest 
to see that Mr. Bhutto remains in 
power. 

yrv : It is wrong to suggest that 
India has played Pakistan’s game. 
By persuading Pakistan to give 
first place to renunciation of force 
and bilateral settlement of dis¬ 
putes, India has virtually secur¬ 
ed a “no war declaration” from 
Bhutto. The agreement is the 
first step towards neutralising the 
tensions which have resulted in 
four conflicts in 25 years. 

No : India’s magnanimity is being 
interpreted in Pakistan as fear. 
Hic Pakistanis are not interested 
in arriving at a permanent settle¬ 
ment with India. They just want 
to clean up after the December 
1971 operation. 
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Fxpcctcd I'ssay 


India—Twenty-five Years of Freedom 


India conipldcii twcnly-fivc 
years as a free nation on August 
]4, 1972. It is a very short 
period in the life of a country 
whicli has been the cradle of an 
ancient civilization. Yet this 
quarter of a century lias seen 
far-reaching changes taking 
place in Ijulia’s political, econo¬ 
mic and social landscape. In 
.spile t)f dire forebodings to the 
contrary, and at least four wars 
of aggression launched against 
it during this period, the young 
nation has been able (o protect 
and maintain its freedom aiul 
unity. The numerous religious, 
ethnic and linguistic groups in¬ 
habiting the land have held to¬ 
gether, falsifying prophets of 
doom who foresaw nothing but 
disintcgiation in store for the 
country after British with.drawal. 
The predominantly poor and 
illiterate masses of India have 
time and again demonstrated a 
striking maturity of judgement 
which has laid the basis of and 
strengthened democratic tradi¬ 
tions in the state. The biggest 
democracy in the world Ixas 
remained a rurming concern 
while a large number of newly 
independent countries have fal¬ 
len a prey to totalitarian forces. 
Opinions differ about the extent 
and direction of progress regis¬ 
tered in the economic sphere 
during the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, but this much is admitted 
on all hands that planned econo¬ 
mic development has put Indian 
society on the road to moderni¬ 
sation. In the bourse of these 
years, a whole new generation of 
Indians born free has arisen, 
investing the picture of free 
India with a new dimension. 

A number of influences have 
gone into shaping the political 
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image of free India at the age 
of twenty-live. The most power¬ 
ful of these were tJic Dritisli 
traditions of liberali.sm and de¬ 
mocracy as imbibed, assimilated 
and adaptcii by the leaders of 
country’s ficedom struggle. To 
begin with, the movcmeiii de¬ 
rived ideological inspiration in a 
large purl from western thinkers, 
though in the later stages, the 
socialist revolution in the Soviet 
Union also luid a powerful im¬ 
pact on it. Maliatma Gandhi 
wlio guided the struggle in its 
most crucial phase for nearly 
three decades gave it an entirely 
new dircctioji. He sought to 
nuikc it simultaneously a jnove- 
ment for the moral and spiritual 
regeneration of the Indian iruis- 
scs, oppressed ivnd demoralised 
by long years of foreign domina¬ 
tion and rutiilcss economic cx- 
ploitaiion. The battle he waged 
was as much against tJic ijnposi- 
tion of British rule as against 
the social maladies which ]iad 
been devitalising Indian polity 
from within. He enmneipated 
his countrymen from fear and 
taxight them how to protest 
cllcctivcly against political and 
economic wrongs. 

The aihivisation of the de¬ 
mocratic process in the country 
was taken several stages further 
at one leap when universal adult 
franchise was introduced for the 
first time through the Constitu¬ 
tion of free India. Following 
that, the impact of planned 
development over the years 
served to. lend a keener edge to 
growing political awareness and 
in course of time gave it a social 
and economic content. Last 
but not lea^t, another powerful 
factor which has gone into shajv 
ing Indian polity as we find it 


today has been the generation 
change which has overtaken the 
electorate during this period. 
TJie political loyalties of the 
older people had crystallized 
in the pre-independcnce era and 
followed more or less set pat¬ 
terns—^perhaps the biggest fac¬ 
tor which contributed to keep¬ 
ing a single parly entrenched 
in centres of power everywhere 
for nearly twtx decades. But '' 
the new generation sets little 
store by past glory, and prefers 
to go by the realities of the 
present. They have scant res¬ 
pect for old symbols and their 
political affiliations are un¬ 
predictable. 

This generation change has 
taken place, not only at the 
grass-roots level, but also in the 
higher echelons. Tlie great 
divide wJiicIi rocked the Indian 
National C o n g r e s s in J 969 
brought to the fore a new 
“generation” of political leader¬ 
ship. While the real motiva¬ 
tions behind the drama staged 
in 1969 were varied and com¬ 
plex, one of the factors which 
caused the upheaval was a re¬ 
volt against the old guard which, 
while paying lip sympathy to 
the ideal of a socialistic pattern 
of society, sabotaged from with-, 
in any move in that direction^ , 
because during a long spell in ^ 
power, it had come to acquire a 
vested interest in maintaining 
the status quo. 

% 

In the first decade after 
India had won freedom, tlffe 
old leadership had, howevir, 
played a glorious role in iayfag 
the foundations of p oi i i f Citl 
stability. Many of theni 
part In ftumm the 
constitution wim its ^ 
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on justice, liberty, equality and 
fraternity. In h e r formative 
years as a sovereign democra¬ 
tic republic, India was fortunate 
in havij^ the benefit of the 
leadership of Jawaharal Nehru. 
In the dedicated band of leaders 
inspired and groomed by Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi, it was only NeJiru 
who had thought over and 
worked out a definite political 
economic and social philosophy 
for national development. 
Greatly i m p r e s se d by Ute 
achicvcjuents of the Soviet peo¬ 
ple, he had come to realise that 
political freedom was meaning¬ 
less without economic and so¬ 
cial freedom. Nehru acceded 
to power at a very critical junc¬ 
ture when the country stood at 
the cross-roads. But with the 
liclp of equally dedicated and 
capable colleagues like Sardar 
Patel, he was abfc to snatch 
political stability out of the 
cJtaotic situation created by the 
partition. He play;d a great 
part in strengthening democra¬ 
tic institutions in the country, 
fostering (he ficedom of the 
press, the independence of (lie 
judiciary and respect for civil 
liberties. He did every tiling he 
could to encourage the growtli 
of secularism, and placed before 
the country the goal of demo¬ 
cratic socialism to be achieved 
through planned development. 

The fifties were the golden 
years of the Nehru era. Dur¬ 
ing that decade, the country 
achieved political stability, pros¬ 
pered economically and her 
voice was listened to with respect 
in the international forums. 
Nehru purposely steered India 
clear of the power blocs. At 
the same time under his leader¬ 
ship India intervened success¬ 
fully in the Korean and Indo- 
Chiua wars. In 1955, India 
was successful in defusing the 
Quemoy and Matsu crisis which 
tlu'eatened to get out of hand. 
By 1960, the super-powers which 
Wi initialfy been suspicious of 
IhcBa’s non-ali:^d policy had 
come to accept it* 
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But by the close of the de¬ 
cade, things had begun to 
change. At home, the euphoria 
of newly-won freedom had 
largely worn oil and the problems 
of translating dreams into reality 
had started crowding national 
consciousness. The f o c u s of 
popular attention liad shil'ted 
from political issues to progress 
or lack of it in the socio-econo¬ 
mic splicre. The growing gap 
between proniise and psrl'or- 
mance and the mad rush for 
power in all directions had be¬ 
gun to irritate the people. On 
top of all tliat, tJic Chinese ag¬ 
gression of 1962 was a great 
shock whicJi unsettled many of 
tJie basic assumptions of Nehru’s 
foreign policy. The spell was 
broken. 

The sixties were an event¬ 
ful period in the history of 
India. Two Prime Ministers 
died in quick succession, the 
country had to fight (wo wars, 
face two years of famine, and 
resort to a devaluation of the 
currency once. The extent to 
which people had in the mean¬ 
while been disenchanted with 
the performance the party 
in power became evident in the 
fourtJi general elections held in 
i 967. The Congress was ousted 
in six of the 17 states and its 
majority in the Parliament was 
greatly reduced. 

The results of tJie fourth 
General election were described 
as an “awakening of demo¬ 
cracy.” But the i>eop!e were 
in for yet another disappoint¬ 
ment. The opposition parties 
which had managed to pene¬ 
trate the corridors of power for 
the first tirne also failed to de¬ 
liver the goods. The people 
were treated to the unedifymg 
spectacle of legislators getting 
rewarded for crossing the floor 
every other day, and govern¬ 
ments orgajtising handhs and 
encouraging gheraos. Political 
moraUty in the country touched 
a new low and the stink of cor¬ 
ruption was everywhere in the 


air. The country was onc6 
again threatened by chaos. 

It was in Uiosc circumstances 
that Mrs. Indira Gandhi under¬ 
took to clean up the Augean 
stables of the Congress. It was 
a radical operation planned with 
skill and carried out witJi rulh- 
lessness. Almost at one stroke 
the party was purged of tJiose 
who stood ii\ the way of cliange. 
Mrs. Gandhi owed her success 
to the fact tlut she Jiad correctly 
read the mass mind and held 
out the promise of ’‘‘gharihi 
hatao". The popular appeal 
of the progranuiies whiclv tJie 
Congress adopted under her 
leadership was p it to test at 
thepolls in 1971 iuul 1972. The 
massive mandate secured by 
Mrs. Gandhi’s party once again 
restored a substantial measure of 
stability to the political .sphere. 

1 he dav/n of the seveiuies 
saw India poised for an attack 
on her economic ills. B.,i just 
then all plans w'crc upset by tJic 
crisis in l.'aiigladcsh. llic crisis 
impinged on India in a big v.-ay 
and in handling it, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi gave evidence of states- 
nranship of a high order. She 
acicd with cool courage and 
under her leadcrsliip the coun» 
try rose as one man to meet 
the challenge. The victory 
India scored not only brought 
ficcdom to the people of Bang¬ 
ladesh, but also wrought a pro¬ 
found change in tJie power 
balance in South Asia. It gave 
the people a sense of pride in 
being Indians. 

Thus, (he end of ihe first 
twenty live yciirs of her career 
as a free nation found India on 
the threshold oi‘ an era of great 
cxpcotatioas, waiting for 
economic reinforcement 
of tlte political stability she 
had achieved. It remains to be 
seen how and to what extent 
those expectations are fi,Hilled, 
because that will be the 
most important indicator of the 
shape of things to come. 
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Q. 1. (a) Kniimerafc any 
five Directive Principles of State 
Policy as embodied in the Indian 
Constitution, In what way do 
they differ from the fundamental 
rights ? (About 100 words). 

Ans. Directive Principles of 
State Polic)’ : Aniong tJic Di¬ 
rective Principles of State Policy 
described in tJic Constitution of 
India as “fimdamcnal to the 
governance of the country” arc 
(/) securing and protecting of a 
social order in which justice- 
social, economic and political 
informs all the institutions of 
national life, (//) ensuring to all 
citizens aelcqiuatc meajis of live¬ 
lihood, (//7) ownership and con¬ 
trol of the material resources of 
the community in a manner in 
vvliich it best subserves tlie 
cojumongood, (/i) prevcjition of 
concentration of wealth and 
means of production to the com¬ 
mon detriment, and (r) to secure 
for all workers a living wage, 
a decent standard of life and full 
enjoyment of leisure and social 
iind cultural opportunities. 

TJie Directive Principles of 
State Policy enumerated in the 
Constitution of India differ 
from the Fiuidamental Rights 
incorporated therein. The 
latter (fundamental rights) have 
been lyuidc justiciable while the 
Directive Principles have not 
been given that status. The 
enunciation of fundamental 


rights prohibits the Slate from 
encroaeJiing over certain in¬ 
herent rights of the citizens. If 
the State infringes any of tJiosc 
rights, a citi/en can approacli the 
Suprcjnc Court of bidia for 
redress. But Directive Priiici- 
ples arc in the nature of direc¬ 
tions to the Slate to do—or at 
least try to do—certain things. 
In ciise the government fails 
to do them, nobody can briiig 
a suit against jt on that accoiint. 

(b) What is meant by Secu¬ 
larism ? (about 25 words) 

Complete Solution of 
General Kii<nflcd<!c Pnper 
set in 

Assist.ints Grade Examination, 
1972 

Ans. Secularism : Secula¬ 
rism means complete detach¬ 
ment from alTairs of religion, 
without being anti-religious, or 
countenancing any discrimina¬ 
tion among citizens on grounds 
of religion, caste or creed. 

(c) Who appoints the Gover¬ 
nor of a State in India ? What 
is the duration for which he holds 
office ? 

Ans. The Governor of a 
State in India is appointed by 
the President. He holds office 
normally for 5 years, but can be 
removed earlier if the President 
so desires. 


Q. 2. (a) What was the rea" 
son for banning by India of over” 
flight of Pakistan planes across 
its territory ? (about 50 words) 

Ans. India banned the 
overflight of Pakista]! plants 
across her territory in February 
1971 after a passenger-flight of 
the Indian Airlines had been 
hijacked to I^aliore by two 
Pakistani mitionals. The Pakis¬ 
tan government refused to hand 
over the hijackers to India. It 
did not also allow the plane to 
be returned to India. Instead, 
it allowed the hijackers to des¬ 
troy tiie plane at the Lahore 
airport, with the Pakistan Secu¬ 
rity Police looking on. Later 
Pakistan refused to pay com¬ 
pensation for tlic destroyed 
plane. In view of all this, the 
Government of India withdrew 
the over-fliglit facilities earlier 
available to Pakistani planes. 

(b) Name the countries which 
were admltt^ as new members 
of the United Nations General 
Assembly during 1971. 

Ans. The new members ad¬ 
mitted to the U.N.O. during 
1971 were: Bhutan, Bahr^n, 
Oman, Qatar, and the United 
Arab Emirates. The Peopie*s 
Republic of China replaced the 
Republic of China (which re¬ 
presented only Taiwan). t 

(c) Name the currency of 
foiiovi^ countries : 
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(<) Burma (//) Hungary (Hi) 
West Gennany (iv) Japan. 

Ans. (/) Kyat (//) Forint (Hi) 
Deutsche Mark (iv) Yen. 

Q. 3. (a) What arc the main 
teachings of Buddhism ? 

Ans. Teachings of Buddhism : 
The main precepts of Buddhism 
are embodied in the Four Noble 
Truths and the Noble Eight¬ 
fold path propounded by the 
Buddha, The Four Noble 
Truths arc: (/) Clinging to exis¬ 
tence is suHering (/7) Wind eauses 
sutfering is luifiilfillcd desire, 
and unfulfilled desire leads to 
rebirth (///) When desire ceases, 
siilferijig also cciwes, rebirth 
ceases and that is the highest 
good (nirvana) and (/V) Tiie ces¬ 
sation of desire c.ui be achieved 
by purity in deed, word and 
thought and by following the 
Noble Eightfold path, and obey¬ 
ing tJte ten conunandments. 
The ten commandments arc “not 
to kill, steal, or commit adul¬ 
tery; not to lie, speak ill of 
other people, indulge in fault¬ 
finding or profane language; 
to abstain from covetousness 
-ind hatred and to avoid igno¬ 
rance”. TJic Eightfold path 
.consists of right belief, right 
ihougJit, right speech, right ac¬ 
tion, right means of livelihood, 
right execution, right remem¬ 
brance and right meditation, 

(b) What arc the functions 
of the World Bank ? 

Ans. Functioas of World 
Bank ; The functions of the 
World Bank are : (1) to render 
lielp for the development of the 
rnember countries by facilitat- 
ng investment of capital for 
productive purposes ; (2) to en¬ 
tourage long-range growth of 
nternational trade; (3) to pro¬ 
note private foreign invest- 
nent by guaranteeing andparti- 
tipating in such investment; and 
4) to give loans to the under- 
icvcloped countries for produc- 
ive purposes where private 
capital is not a v a i I a b I e on 
basonable terras. 

Q. 4. (iO Ontlfne briefly the 


developments leading to the emer¬ 
gence of Bangladesh as an inde¬ 
pendent country. 

Ans. Birth of Bangladesh : 

The Sovereign Demccratic Re¬ 
public of Banghuiesh is a pro¬ 
duct of the contradictions which 
were inherent in the erncept of 
Pakistan as it appeared on the 
world map in 1947. The only 
common bond between the peo¬ 
ple of WcU Pakistan and East 
Pakistiui was Isliun. Otherwise 
the two regions wore inliabited 
by people entirely different in 
racial stock, cojiiplcvion, looks, 
language, customs, culture and 
traditions. After the British 
had left, political power in the 
new country came into the hands 
td' the M u s 1 i m s who had 
migrated from India and (he 
Punjabi Muslims who filled im¬ 
portant posts in the armed 
forces and the civil services of 
the new State. TJie new masters 
of Pakistan looked dowj\ upon 
the Bengalis and for nearly a 
quarter of a century, did cvery- 
tliing they could to ensure that 
the Bengalis were not allowed to 
wield effective power. Instead 
of being industrially developed, 
the eastern wing was gradually 
converted into a closed market 
for the shoddy goods produced 
by the industries of West Pakis- 
t a n. Economic exploitation 
was coupled with insidious at¬ 
tempts to smotl'.er Bengali 
language and culture. It was 
g.radually becoming clear that 
East Pakistan, although it held 
a majority of the country’s popu¬ 
lation, was gradually being re¬ 
duced to a colony for the benefit 
of the fcudal-military-burcau- 
cratic complex liolding the reins 
of pow'er in Islamabad. 

The fires of discontent had 
begun to smoulder in the cast 
early in 1948—barely a f e w 
montlis after Pakistan had come 
into existeno!—in the form of a 
student agitation to protest 
against the imposition of Urdu. 
The oppression resorted to in 
nearly 13 years of military rule 
made these ISres bum even 


brighter. The result w'as that 
wlien the country had its first 
free general election in Decem¬ 
ber 1970, the Bengalis voted 
solidly for the Awami League 
le<l by Sheikh Miijibur Rshntan 
who had put forward a six-point 
progranune envisaging ju a x i- 
mum autonomy for the two 
wijigs within a federal Pakistan. 
Yaliya Kluui did not relish the 
outcome of the elections and 
tried to reverse the verdict of the 
people by the force of arms. 
That set the fuse alight aiid a 
free Bangladesh was proclaimed 
on March 26, 1971. 

It became the starting point 
of a war of liberation which 
lasted nearly nine months. The 
largely luiarmcd people of East 
Bengal faced tlic murderers from 
Islamabad with courage. The 
people of Bangladesh had to 
make great sacrifices and endure 
untold hardships. Nearly ten 
iiiillion of them Jiad to leave 
the country and seek shelter in 
India. 

From tlic outset, India was 
sympathetic to the cause of 
Bangladesh, and it had nuidc no 
secret of the fact. India did 
not, however, Intervene mili¬ 
tarily till Pakistan had forced 
its hands by mounting an air 
attack on Indian airfields in the 
west on the evening of Decem¬ 
ber 3. Thereafter the Ijidian 
Anny joined hands wth the 
Mukli Bahini and the combined 
forces routed the Pakistani 
jnarauders in a fortnigJtt. On 
December 16, Lt, General Amir 
AbduHali Khan Niazi, Com¬ 
mander of the Pakistani forces, 
surrendered before Ll. General 
Jagjit Singh Aurora, Commander 
of the allied forces and the flag 
of free Bangladesh was raised 
in Dacca. By the middle of 
1972, the new Republic had been 
recognised by more tfan 80 
countries. 

(b) Which were the first two 
countries to accord recognition 
to Bangladesh ? 

Ans. India and Bhutan. 


Sep^tentber, 1972 
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Q. 5. (a) Give a biographic 
cal sketch of any one of the 
following :— 

Ans. (/) Sir Chandrashc- 
khar Venkata Raman : Sir 
C’Jiandrashekiir Venkata 
Raman, the only Indian scien¬ 
tist to have received the Nobel 
Prize, diet! on N(*vcmber 20, 
1970, at Biuigulorc. Born in 
Trichinopoly in 1888, Dr. 
Raman studied i]i Madras. Soon 
after taking his M.A. degree in 
1906. he joined the Civil Service, 
but resigned in 1917 and ac¬ 
cepted a rescivrch professorship 
in the G.lculta University where 
he worked upto 1933. In 19.34 
he sponsored the foundation of 
the Raman Institute in Banga¬ 
lore and remained its Director 
till he died. He got the Nobel 
Prize for Physics in 1930 for his 
outstanding work on the scat¬ 
tering of light. Ho discovered 
the phenomenon known as the 
Raman effect which illustrates 
the change in frequency, charac¬ 
teristic of the scattering medium, 
suffered by incident light. Dr. 
Raman received the Lenin Prize 
in 1957. In 1954 he had been 
awarded India’s li i g Ji c s t 
honour—the Bharat Ratna. 

(//) Shri Tarashankar 
Bandyop^dhyaya : had been a 
leading light of Indian literature 
for nearly two decades. Bet¬ 
ween 1947 and 1967 he Jiad 
won many prizes and distinc¬ 
tions in literature e.g., the Siirat 
Chandra Memorial Prize, the 
Rabindra Prize and the Jnanpith 
Prize. In 1958 he led the Indian 
delegation to the Afro-Asian 
Writers’ Conference held in 
Tashkent. Next year he pre¬ 
sided over an All-India Writers’ 
Conference held in Madras. 
He remained a nominated mem¬ 
ber of the Rajya Sabha. In 
1967, he was awarded the Padma 
Shri. Tara Babu, as he was 
commonly known, belonged to 
the Birbitum district of West 
Bengal. Early in his life, he 
had been influenced by the 
revolutionaries working for the 
fVeedom of IndUt. His literary 
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career bcgaji in 1928 aird covered 
almost four decades during 
which he wrote more than 100 
books of which 40 are novels. 
Ihc more well-known timong 
these arc Ganadevata (Jnanpith 
Prize), Arogya Niketan (Sahitya 
Akademi Prize), Hansidi Banker 
Upkatha (Saratchandra Memo¬ 
rial Prize). 

(Hi) Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mataviya : was one of the leaders 
of India’s freedom movcmeitt. 
Born in 1861, he belonged to a 
high-caste Brahmin family. He 
joined the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in 1886 and remained in it 
till the end. He was elected its 
President in 1909 ;uid 1918. Fur 
many years lie was a member of 
the Central legislature where he 
was known for his skill as a 
parliamentarian. He was also 
wtll-known as a journalist who 
started quite a few journals 
including The Leader which was 
in existence till recently. But 
the biggest contribution he made 
to India’s national life was in the 
field of education as the founder 
of the Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity. Although a liberal in poli¬ 
tics, lie was at tire same time an 
orthodox Hindu who was thrice 
elected President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

(b) Give the importance of 
the following date s/years in 
Indian history. 

(/) 327-326 B.C. (;V) 20th 
Apiil, 1627 A.D. (iil) 14th Jtmu- 
ary, 1761 A.D. (/r) 3rd Decem¬ 
ber, 197! A.D. (v) 16th Decem¬ 
ber, 1971 A.D. 

Ans. (/) 327 or 326 B.C. : 
Alexander crossed the Indus and 
invaded India. 

(//) 20th April, 1627 : Birth 
of Shivaji. 

(Hi) 14th January, 17 6 1: 
Third Battle of Pani^t. 

(/v) 3rd December, 1971 
A.D. : Pakistan attacks India 
for the fourth time in 25 years. 

(v) 16tti Decmber, 19 7 1 
A.D. : SUrrmider of Pakistan 
forces in Banj^desh to the 


joint command of Indian forces 
and the Mukti Bahiru. 

Q. 6. (a) Write what, you 
know about any two of the ftd- 
lowing :— 

(/) Singapore (//) Bhutan {Hi) 
Meghalaya (iv) Haldia {answer 
not to exceed 80 words each). 

Ans. (/) Singapore : The 
Republic of Singapore came into 
existence as an independent en¬ 
tity on 7th August 1965 when it 
ceased to be one of the states in 
the Federation of Malaysia. It 
entered tlic Conunonweiilth of 
Nations on October 15, 1965. 
The Parliament of the Republic 
has 58 members. The People’s 
Action Parly conuhands the 
allegiance of all members. The 
Government of the Republic is 
headed by> Mr. Lee Kuan Yew 
as Prime Minister. The popu¬ 
lation is composed of people 
of Chinese origin, Malays, des¬ 
cendants of Indian and Pakis¬ 
tani settlers and some other 
racial groups totalling a little 
more thtin two million. 

(<7) Bhutan : was recently 
in the news when king Jigme 
Dorji Wangchuk died on July 
21. 1972. The new ruler His 
Majesty Jigme Singlii Wangchuk 
ascended the throne on July 24, 
TJie majority of the people of 
Bhutan are Buddhists. The 
govenunent of the country has 
been described as ‘democratic 
monarchy.’ The national As¬ 
sembly {Tsongdu) has powers 
to select and/or remove a king. 
The Tsongdu can also throw out 
government bills or the proposals 
of the king. The capital of thqi 
k i n g d o m is Thimphu. TM 
official language is Dzongkha, 
akin to Tibetan. 

{Hi) Meghalaya : was carv¬ 
ed out of Assam in April 1969 
a» an autonomous sub-sta|e. 
In January 1972, it was given 
full statehood. The state con^ 
sists of the districts of Garo 
Hills, Khasi Hills and Jaiintia. 

It itas a population of neatly A 
million, spread over an m 
a little more than 22^000«q[n(iyre 
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milea. The party in power in 
the itate is ue All*Parttes Hill 
Leaders' Conference, led by 
Captain Williamson Sangma 
who is the Cliief Minister of the 
State. 

(iv) Ilaldia : is a place near 
Calcutta in West Bengal. It is the 
locale of a refinery—the 10th of 
Its kind in the country—the 
foundation stone of which was 
laid on December 6,1969. The 
refinery has been built with 
Rumanian and French collabo¬ 
ration. It has been built at a 
cost of Rs. 55 crores and at full 
steam, will have a capacity of 
3 5 million tons. 


(b) Where are the following 
located and what are they famous 
for : 

(I) Alwaye (it) Brindaban 
Gardens (Hi) Perambur (iv) 
Chhamb (v) Renufci)ot. 

Ans. (/) Alwaye : is situat¬ 
ed in Kerala. It is the location 
of the Rare Earths Factory. 

(ii) Brindaban Gardens : is 
a famous tourist spot in Mysore. 

(iii) Perambur : near Mad¬ 
ras is the place where railway 
coaches are built in the Integral 
Coach Factory, 

(/w) Chhamb : in Jammu & 
Rashxmr was the scene of many 
fierce battles between the 
Armies and Air Force of India 
and Pakistan during 1965 and 
1971. 


(v) Renukoot: is a place in 
U.P.—the site of an aluminium 
factory put up by the Birlas. 
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Q. 7. (a) Give the names of 
anttiors of the following 


books 


(0 Rajtarangini (if) Sri Ra- 
mayana Darshanam (iii) Ain-i- 
Akbari (iv) Discovery of India 
(v) Les Miserabies. 


Ans. (0 Kalhan (ii) K.V. 
Puttappa (iii) Abul Fazal (iv) 
Jawaharldl Nehru (v) Victor 
Hugo. 

(b) Name the country and 
the frmn where any three 


of the foiloidig newipipen ire 
hroaght oof t— 

(0 A1 Ahram (//) Izvestia (lit) 
MeMeka (iv) The Times. 

Ans. (/) Egypt, Cairo (if) 
Soviet Union, Moscow (iii) 
Indonesia, Djakarta (iv) U.K., 
Lond^. 

Give the names of any 
two persons who were awarded 
the Param Vir Chakra recently 
by the President of India. 

Aih. (/) Major H o s h i a r 
Singh (ii) L/NK Albert Ekka 
(//Y)-F/0 Nirmaljit Singh Sekhon 
(/v) 2/Lt. Arun Khetarpal. 

Q. 8. (a) Write what you 
know about the following :— 

(i) Moon Eclipse (») Planet 
(iii) Plateau (iv) Glacier (v) 
Delta. 

Ans. (/) Moon Eclipse : It 
is the partial or complete ob¬ 
scuration of the moon’s surface 
when the earth comes in between 
the sun and the moon. The 
moon, when it moves through 
the shadow of the earth, loses 
its bright direct illumination by 
the sun, although its disc still 
remains faintly visible. 

(ii) Planets : Planets are 
spherical bodies which revolve 
round the sun in elliptical paths 
known as orhHs. There are 
nine known planets—Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and 
Pluto. 

(lYi) Plateau : is an elevated 
tract of land. Plateaux are of 
several kinds—e.g. exceptionally 
high (as Tibet), traversed by 
rivers and mountain ranges as 
in Spain, bordered by moun¬ 
tains and surrounded by the 
ocean as the Deccan plateau 
in India. 

(/v) Glacier : Consolidated 
mass of snow which descends 
very gradually down the valleys 
and the slopes of mountains and 
after passing the snow-line, 
melts and runs off in streams; 
occur in Greenland, Antarctic 
etc. 


(r) Delta i Delta li Ihe !^' 
angular piece of land formed by 
the demotion of mud and tilt 
near the mouth of a river. 

(b) Mention the capitals of 
the fUlowing countries : 

(0 Canada (ii) U.S.A. (iii) 
Israel (iv) Ethiopia (v) Japan. 

Ans. (i) Ottawa (ii) Wa¬ 
shington D.C. (iii) Tel-Aviv (iv) 
Addis Ababa (v) Tokyo, 

Q. 9. (a) Who are Ae fol¬ 
lowing and vAat are they famous 
for ? 

(i) Pablo Neruda (//) Herr 
Willy Brandt (fYi) Kurt Waldheim 
(/v) Karni Singh (v) Ra^upati 
Sahai ‘Firaq*. 

Ans. (0 Pablo Neruda : is 
tlie pen-name of the 67-year 
old Chilean poet-diplomat who 
won a Nobel Prize in Literature 
in 1971. He is at present his 
country’s Ambassador in France. 
He started writing poems at the 
age of 17. His first volume of 
verse entitled Crepmcularto 
(Twilight) was published in 
1923, Other woiks by him in¬ 
clude 20 Love Poems and one 
Song of Despair. He has been 
described as “the poet of vio¬ 
lated human dignity—one who 
brings alive the continent’s des¬ 
tiny and dream.” 

(iY) Herr Willy Brai^t I 
received the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1971 for his efforts in getting 
the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty finalised, his signing a 
non-aggression pact with the 
Soviet Union and Poland and 
his efforts to ease tensions in 
divided Berlin. According to 
the citation, Chancellor Brandt 
“has stretched his hands for¬ 
ward in a policy of reconcilia¬ 
tion between old enemies. He 
has made outstanding efforts to 
establish conditions for peace 
in Europe." 

(iii) Kurt Waldheim : who 
has taken over as the fourth 
Secretary General of the United 
Nations Organization is a 53- 
year old Austrian lawyer- 
diplomat, who is known in his 
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tmiUf u **■ man iH(h so 
enemim”. Dr. Waldheim holds 
• Doctorate in Law from Vienna 
and is also a graduate of the 
Vienna Consular Academy. He 
had been Austria's Foreign 
Minister from 1968 to 1970. 
Ever since Austria was admitted 
to the United Nations, he had 
been representing that country 
in the world body. He is known 
as a strict disciplinarian and 
efficieiit administrator. 

(iv) Kami Singh ; Maharaja 
Kami Singh of Bikaner is 
India’s champion clay-pigeon 
shooter. He Is also a member 
of the Lok Sabha. 

(v) Raghupati Sahai ‘Firaq’: 
winner of the Jnanpith award 
for 1969 is a 74-year old lit¬ 
terateur. He has been a lead¬ 
ing Urdu poet for the last half 
century. He had a brilliant 
academic career. He was select¬ 
ed for the l.C.S. in 1920, but 
preferred Jail for the freedom of 
India. He was Professor of 
English at the Allaliabad Uni¬ 
versity for a number of years. 
He was the fifth recipient of the 
Award. 

(b) Name the following :— 

(0 Pres ident of Bajtgla Desh. 
(u) Chief of the Indian Army. 
(Hi) 1971 Wimbledon Tennis 
Champion (Men), (iv) Prime 
Minister of Israel, (r) Captain of 
the Indian cricket team which 
won the test in England in 1971. 

Ans. 0) Abu Sayced Chau- 
dhuri (ii) Gen. S.H.F.J. Manek- 
shaw (Hi) John Newcombe (iv) 
Mrs. G o 1 d a Mier (v) Ajit 
Wadekar. 

Q. 10. (a) Account for the 
following : 

(/) Food articles cook .sooner 
in a pressure-cooker. 

Ans. In a pressure cooker, 
on account of the increase of 
pressure, the boiling point is 
raised, so the food gets cooked 
quicker thaji in an ordinary 
vessel. A pressure cooker is 
very useful in high mountains 
where, on account of low pres¬ 


ide and hence low boilifv poiol, 
the vegetables cannot be cooked 
properly. 

(ii) A person climbing a hill 
or a slope leans forward. 

Ans. While leaning f o r- 
ward, the centre of gravity of 
the body also shifts forward and 
this helps climbing. 

(Hi) Ice floats on water. 

Ans. Ice floats on water be¬ 
cause it has less specific gravity 
as compared to water. 

(iv) When a man holding a 
gnn fires, he is pushed slightly 
backward. 

Ans. When a gun is fired, 
the bullet leaves the nozzle of 
the gun with momentum in the 
forward direction. According 
to Newton’s third law of mo¬ 
tion, the ejection of the bullet 
imparts to the gun an equal 
momentum in the backward 
direction. The t.un, therefore, 
recoils. 

(v) In summer, white or light- 
coloured clothes are preferred 
to dark-colourcd clothes. 

Ans. White clothes absorb 
less radiant heat than black or 
dark-coloured clothes. They 
act as poor conductors prevent¬ 
ing the penetration of the sun’s 
heat. Hence one feels more 
comfortable in white clothes in 
summer than in black clothes. 

(b) Rewrite the following sen¬ 
tence filling in the blanks :— 

(i) Radium was discovered 
by. 

(//■) Penicillin was discovered 
by. 

(iH) Television was invented 
by. 

(iv) The diamond is com¬ 
posed of.. 

(v) The chemical name of 

common salt is. 

Ans. Fill in : (i) Madame 
Curie (ii) Sir Alexander Fleming 
(Hi) John Logie Baird ((v) Carbon 
(v) Sodium Chloride (NaCl). 
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{.LS. & Allied Cadres Examination, 1972 

SOLVED GUESS PAPER 

(General Knowledge & Current A flairs) 

PART I 

In addition to the questions dealt with here, we strongly advise the 
candidates to go through the Review we published on pp. 37 to 75 of the 
Annual Number of the Competition Mas'cr lost month. They would also do 
well to study ''Expected Questions" given in the pages of the Journal during 


the last 12 months, 

Q. What were Gandhiji’s 
riews 00 the incidence of un¬ 
employment in India ? What 
were the remedies he suggested ? 
(Write about 25 words.) 

Ans. In Gandhiji’s opinion, 
the poverty and unemployment 
in evidence in the country could 
be traced to a certain inertia 
which had a majority of Indians 
in its grip. He deplored the 
growing distaste for labour 
among his countrymen, and at¬ 
tributed the craze for mechani¬ 
sation to that factor. He was 
not against the use of machi¬ 
nery, but he wanted such use 
to be regulated so tJuit machines 
did not serve to increase the 
ranks of the unemployed. In his 
view, the economics and the civi¬ 
lization of a country where the 
pressure of population on land 
IS greatest, have to be diflf rent 
from those of a country where 
there is no such pressure. 
Labour-saving devices are mean¬ 
ingless in a country in which 
million of units of labour (men) 
are idle. Gandhiji said that 
there was enough employment 
In India for all who were willing 
to work with their hands and 
feet honestly. 

According to Gandhiji, the 
growing trend in favour of 
mechanization had ruined the 
indigenous rural industries of 
intha like weaving, shoe-making, 
oiI-eq>elling, guf«making etc. It 
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had deprived millions upon mil¬ 
lions of our countrymen of 
gainful employment, and forced 
f-coplc in the villages to move to 
the cities where they came to 
live in overcrowded industrial 
slums and bustecs. Gandhiji 
believed that in order to im¬ 
prove tJic quality of life for 
India’s people as a whole and 
simultaneously to solve to a 
considerable extent the problem 
of unemployment, whether 
among the educated or the im- 
educatcrl, we must go back to 
the villages, learn to lead simple 
lives, and work with our own 
hands to turn waste into wciillh. 
He felt sure that there was 
enough work for all, and if 
everybody works hard to nuikc 
two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, India could 
very well support a large popu¬ 
lation. 

Q. What were Gandhiji’s 
views on the role and functioning 
of an administrator in free India? 

(Write nearly 200 words.) 

Ans. Gandhiji believed that 
in free India, administrators 
should adopt the motto of simple 
living and high thinking “not to 
adorn the entrance but to be 
exemplified in daily life.’’ He 
wanted them to get rid of the 
hang-over of British rule when 
the bureaucracy represented the 
might of the empire and ruled 
by striking awe into the people’s 


minds. Instead they had to 
help and hasten the transition 
from a law and order govern¬ 
ment to a w'elfare government in 
which every Indtjui could feel 
that he was a participant. They 
could not live and behave like 
their predecessors, the sahib-log, 
studiously keeping the cojnmon 
man at a distance. Instead they 
should function in such a way 
as to encourage those who come 
into touch with them in the 
course of their oflicial working 
to believe that they were real 
servants of the people, there to 
help and n o t to overawe. 
Gandhiji also wanted adminis¬ 
trators to maintain higJi stan¬ 
dards in tJicir private and public 
conduct. He said that adminis¬ 
trators. like Caesar’s wife, should 
be above suspicion in eve^- 
thing, making no private gains 
either for themselves or for their 
relatives and friends. Instead 
they should devote themselves 
whole-heartedly to the service' 
of the people and through them, 
of the nation. 

Q. Write a short note on the 
emergency powers of the Presi¬ 
dent, when those powers can be 
invoked and the restraints to 
which they arc subject (about 200 
words). 

Ans. The President 
of India can declare a state of 
emergency arising due to : (a) 
war, (b) external aggression, (e) 






interniil disturbances, (d) failure 
of constitutional machinery in 
any State, (e) threat to financial 
stability or credit of India. The 
President himself is the solo 
judge to determine whether an 
emergency has arisen or not. 

According to Article 352, 
“If at any time the President of 
India is satisfied tluit there has 
arisen a grave emergency created 
by war or internal disturbances 
which threatens tlie security of 
India or any part of its terri¬ 
tory, he can by declaration : (a) 
give directions to the constituent 
States as to how their authority 
is to be exercised, and (Z>) suspend 
from operation several Articles 
(268 to 280) of the Constitution 
under which it is obligatory on 
the Union Government to make 
certain contribution to the 
States. It is, however, neces¬ 
sary that the President’s pro¬ 
clamation is laid before each 
House of Parliament for ap¬ 
proval within a period of two 
months. The Parliament has 
the power to legislate in respect 
of any of the matters enumerat¬ 
ed in the State List during the 
period of such an emergency. 

Q. How is the Rajya Sabha 
constituted ? What is. the pro¬ 
cedure for holding elections to 
it ? When were such elections 
last held and with what results ? 

Ans. The Rajya Sabha con¬ 
sists of not more than 250 mem¬ 
bers of whom 12 are nominated 
by the President and the rest 
elected. The elected members 
are representatives of the States 
and Uie nominated members are 
eminent men in the arts, litera¬ 
ture, science and social services 
etc. 

The Rajya Sabha is a per¬ 
manent body, i.e., it is not sub¬ 
ject to dissolution. One third 
of its members retire every 
two years. The elections to the 
Rajya Sabha are indirect. The 
allotted quota of every State 
is elected by the elected mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Assembly 
o£ State, l^e election is 


niatle in accordance wltli the 
system of proportional represen¬ 
tation by a single transferable 
vote. 

72 seats in the Rajya Sabha 
fell vacant on April 2,1972 when 
that number of members re¬ 
tired in the usual course. At 
the same time, Meghalaya which 
had recently won statehood was 
also to send one representative 
to the House. Elections to 
these seats were held in the 
earlier half of April 1972. The 
results showed that the ruling 
Congress had annexed the 
largest number of seats con¬ 
tested i.e., 49. The DMK got 
5, the CPI and the Congress (O) 
three each, and the Jana Sangh, 
the BKD and the independents 
two each. Seven other piutics 
including Swatantra, the Socia¬ 
lists, the Muslim League and 
the APHLC managed to secure 
one seat each. Out of a total 
of 243 seats, the ruling Congress 
thus established itself in 118— 
four short of an absolute majo¬ 
rity. 

Q. Write short notes on : 
(i) Maintenance of Internal Secu¬ 
rity Act (ii) Constitution (24tb 
Amendment) Act (ill) Constitu¬ 
tion (25th Amendment) Act. 

Ans. (/) Maintenance of In¬ 
ternal Security Act : was passed 
by the Parliament in June, 1971. 
The measure was on the lines 
of the Preventive Detention Act 
which had been allowed to lapse 
on December 31, 1969. It em¬ 
powered the Central and/or 
State Governments to issue 
detention orders against any 
person to prevent him from 
acting in any manner prejudicial 
to (/) the defence of India, the 
relations of India with foreign 
powers, or the security of India, 
or (ii) the security of the State or 
the maintenance of public order, 
or (Hi) maintenance of supplies 
and services essential to the 
community. The Act also pro¬ 
vided for the constitution of 
Advisory Boards to go into the 
orders of detention passed under 
(be Act and to send reports to 


the Government wltbln a 
time-limit from the date of de¬ 
tention. The Government was 
required to communicate to the 
detenu the grounds of detention 
not later than 15 days from the 
date on which he was detained. 
The marximum period for which 
a person could be detained un¬ 
der the Act was 12 months. 

(ii) Constitution (24th 
Amendment) Act : was passed 
by Parliament in August, 1971. 
According to it (i) “notwith¬ 
standing anything contained in 
the Constitution, the Parliament 
may, in the exercise of its con¬ 
stituent power, amend by way 
of addition, variation or repeal 
any part of the Constitution” ; 

(ii) that “the President must give i 
his assent to a Constitution 
Amendmeht Bill if it has been 
passed by both the Houses’* 
and (Hi) that Article 13 (which 
provides that the State shall no| 
make any law which takes away 
or abridges fundamental rights) 
shall have no application to 
laws passed under the 24tb 
Amendment. 

(m) Constitut foo (25tb 
Amendment) Act : was passed 
by the Parliament in December ^ 
1971. It is aimed at ensuring 
that the Fundamental Rights, 
particularly property rights, do 
not stand in the way of the 
implementation of Directive 
Principles of State Policy as em¬ 
bodied in the Constitution of 
India. The . amendment bars 
the jurisdiction of Courts over 
the acquisition laws, either in 
regard to the amount paid for 
acquisition of property or on the 
ground that any such law vio- J 
lates Article 19(I)(f)—^f u n d a- ’ 
mental rights. The rights of 
minority educational instito- 
tions guaranteed under Article 
30^ however, remain protected. 
The Amendment also inserts 
in the Constitution a new clause 
—31C, to provide that any. legis¬ 
lation passed in pursuance. of 
the directive principles—AittclRv 
39B and C (which concern ^ 
own!»ship and oonltol.iif 



r6s6utc(^ and bonc<in- 
tration of wealth and means of 
production) shall not be chal> 
lenged in a Court on the ground 
that it takes away or abridges 
any of the rights contained in 
Articles 14, 19 or 31. 

Q. Recount briefly the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the So¬ 
vereign Independent Republic of 
Bangla Desh was born. 

Ans. See under General 
Knowledge Test in this issue. 

Q. Briefly discuss the stra¬ 
tegy behind India’s victory in the 
Indo-Pak war of 1971. 

Ans. According to compe¬ 
tent military observers, India’s 
. victory was due in the main to 
close co-ordination among the 
three arms of its defence forces 
and superior strate^. 

On the western front, Pakis¬ 
tan kept doing its utmost to 
draw out the Indian Army so 
that India’s ability to send 
reinforcements to the east, if that 
became necessary, was impaired. 
But India was on its guard 
against falling in the trap and 
Indian forces confined them- 
selves to strong holding action. 
Even though the Pakistan Army 
had taken the initiative, it failed 
to gain any advantage at any 
stage. It attacked at places 
where the Indian troops lay 
waiting for it in strength. Dis¬ 
playing little imagination, it 
wpnt on "banging its head 
aj^inst a wall’’. According to 
an expert, the Pakistani generals 
had either become politicians or 
inyopic. The result was that 
^th^ completely failed to gain 
the breakthrough whidi they 
10 badly needed. 

In its campaign in the east, 
the Indian Army was operating 
in a difficult riverine terrain 
where heavy armour could not be 
deployed with success. It, there- 
fcM-e, adopted unconventional 
tactics and by-passed the main 
roads and well-built defences erec¬ 
ted by the Pakistan army. Ins¬ 
tead it atta^d throng dast* 
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tracks, fields and fivers, using 
small tanks, jeeps, armoured 
personnel carriers etc. It split 
the Pakistani army into isolated 
pockets which did not know 
where to fall back as the routes 
behind them were already under 
attack. The complete mastery 
of the skies gained by the I.A.F. 
and the total naval blockade 
effected by the Indian Navy 
demoralised it still further and 
it was completely routed. The 
laying down of arms by nearly 
one lakh soldiers (more than one 
fourth of the total strength of 
the Pakistan Army) was an in¬ 
cident which has few parallels in 
the history of wars. 

Q. Write nearly 200 to 250 
words each on the followiug :— 

(0 UNCTAD-III (i7) U.N. 
Conference on Human Environ¬ 
ment {Hi) Geneva Conventions 
on POW’s (/v) Pearce Commis¬ 
sion (v) The Moscow Summit, 
1972 (w) Indo-Soviet Friendship 
Treaty. 

(0 UNCTAD-ni : means 
the Third United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment. The Conference is held 
every four years. The first Con¬ 
ference in the series had been 
held in 1964 in Geneva where the 
UNCTAD Charter was adopt¬ 
ed. The second Conference was 
held in New Delhi in 1968. The 
third was held in Santiago 
(Chile) in April-May, 1972. 

More than 140 countries 
were represented at the Santiago 
Conference by 3,000 delegates. 
Among them, China was at¬ 
tending the Conference for the 
first time. Mr. Clodomeiro 
Mm&y^ the Foreign Minister 
of Chile was elected President 
of the Conference. He took 
over from Mr. L.N. Mishra, 
bidia’s Foreign Trade Minister 
who had presided over 
UNCTAD-III held in DelU in 
1968. 

The Conference discussed 
measures to bridge the econo¬ 
mic gap between the rich and 
poor nations. Anmng the nuis- 


Surds approved by It were : (/) 
A resolution to create an Inter¬ 
national Trade Organization to 
stimulate Trade and Develop¬ 
ment in the third world. (/») 
special measures to help the 
world’s 25 poorest coimtrics to 
bridge the economic gap tJiat 
has sqiaratcd them from the 
rest of the developing countries. 
These countries include 16 Afri¬ 
can, 8 Asian and one Latin 
American nations. (///) crea¬ 
tion of a working group under 
the auspices of the U.N. to 
draw up a character of econo¬ 
mic rights and duties of nations, 
(iv) a resolution covering poli¬ 
cies on the links between trade, 
development and the environ¬ 
ment. (v) a resolution embody¬ 
ing 13 principles aimed at pro¬ 
moting world trade relations 
and policies which favour eco- 
n o m i c development, (vi) a 
resolution asking the I.M.F. to 
set up a Committee for Mone¬ 
tary Reform with members 
from developing countries as 
also members of the IMF to 
work out a scheme for appro¬ 
priate linking up of special 
drawing rights and development 
finance. (v/iY) a resolution cal¬ 
ling for greater liaison between 
UNCTAD and GATT (General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs). 
(ix) a resolution admitting 
Bangladesh. 

(it) U.N. Conference On 
Human Environment : The 
U.N.O. organised a 112-nation 
conference in Stockholm from 
June 5, 1972 in a bid to tackle 
the problems of pollution on a 
global scale. The Conference 
was presided over by Mr. 
Ingemund Bengtsson of Sweden. 

The Soviet Union and most 
of its East European allies re¬ 
fused to participate because East 
Germany had been invited to 
the Conference only as an ob¬ 
server. The only Communist 
countries represented in Stock¬ 
holm were China, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania. India was re¬ 
presented by Mr. C. Subrama- 
n»ni,the Union Miniitei fOf 
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Science and Technology. He 
was assisted by Dr. Karan Singh, 
India's Minister for Tourism and 
Civil Aviation. In the general 
debate, almost all delegates sup¬ 
ported the proposal for the crea¬ 
tion of a new U.N. Agency on 
Environment and a draft decla¬ 
ration on the responsibility of 
states for environmental damage. 
There was almost complete 
unanimity on the urgent need 
for colIccti\e action to make 
the world a cleaner and heal¬ 
thier place to live in. But the 
developing countries insisted 
that the rich nations give most 
of the cost as it was they who 
were responsible for the ecolo¬ 
gical damage already suffered 
by th c environment. They 
were successful in putting 
through a resolution providing 
for compensation where en¬ 
vironmental hazards jeopardise 
their trade. Britain proposed 
a global convention against the 
dumping of noxious wastes in 
the oceans. The Conference 
was also addressed by Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi. It approved an 
amendment tabled by India 
stipulating that any future en¬ 
vironmental policy aid would 
not be deducted from the deve¬ 
loping countries’ overall deve¬ 
lopment aid. The Conference 
also approved the creation of an 
international data bank to as¬ 
semble technical, social and 
economic information about the 
environment. Canada sub¬ 
mitted a proposal calling for 
extension of territorial water 
limits to prevent contamination 
of the sea and to preserve ocean 
resources. 

(Hi) Geneva Conventions on 
POW’s : Attempts have been 
made from time to time to de¬ 
fine the status of prisoners of 
war and to lay down civilized 
norms to govern their treat¬ 
ment. The last such attempt 
^ve shape to a series of four 
international agreements for the 

E iotection of war victims signed 
y S8 Governments on August 
12, 1949. 
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The Third Geneva convfen- 
tion relating to Prisoners of War 
(POWs) defines POWs as cap¬ 
tured members of regular armed 
forces, militia, volunteer forces 
or resistance movements (if they 
form part of the armed forces) 
and non-combatants a c c o m- 
panying such forces. The Con¬ 
vention provides that such per¬ 
sons should be removed from 
the combat zone and be treated 
humanely. The capturing na¬ 
tion or the detaining power is 
required to intern the prisoners 
in camps or compounds with 
other prisoners of the same 
nationality. The captors are 
required to feed, clothe and 
house the prisoners, and pro¬ 
vide adequate medical facilities 
for them. Other ranks (which 
means those who are not olfi- 
cers) can be required to work if 
such work is not connected with 
the victors’ war effort, and they 
are to be pjiid for their work. 
The POWs are required only to 
disclose their names, dates of 
birth, service numbers and ranks. 

On their part, the prisoners 
are subject to the laws, regula¬ 
tions and orders of the detain¬ 
ing power. They can be punish¬ 
ed (for tlic crimes they commit 
or might have committed) 
through recognized military or 
judicial processes after having 
been allowed the same facilities 
and safeguards as are available 
to the armed forces of the detain¬ 
ing power. 

(/v) Pearce Commission : 
Towards the end of 1971, Sir 
Alec-Douglas-Home, the British 
Foreign Secretary worked out a 
new basis for restoring the 
relationship between the U.K. 
and Rhodesia. In accordance 
with the settlement arrived at, a 
20-man Commission headed by 
Lord Pearce was set up to find 
out whether the new basis was 
acceptable to both black and 
white Rhodesians. Mr. Smith’s 
government agreed that public 
opinion should be tested fairly 
and squarely about the new set¬ 
tlement. It also agreed to al¬ 


low 'notma! political activily* 
while the Commission was en¬ 
gaged in its task. The Com¬ 
mission conducted its test of ac¬ 
ceptability even while it was 
greeted by riots wherever it 
went. ,‘Normal political acti¬ 
vity’ was never allowed and inti-' 
midation was openly employed 
against witnesses. In the report 
which the Commission submit¬ 
ted to the British government, 
it was reported to have expressed 
the view that the projected con¬ 
stitutional settlement with the 
rebel regime in Rhodesia was 
definitely unacceptable to the 
people of that country as a whole. 

(v) The Moscow Summit : 
Before President Nixon under¬ 
took a visit to China, it had been 
announced that after meeting 
live Chinese leaders he would 
visit Moscow also to discuss 
matters of common interest with 
the Russians. He reached Mos¬ 
cow on May 22, 1972, for a 
week-long visit. That was the 
first peace-time visit by a U.S. 
President to the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Nixon was accompanied 
by his wife. The official party 
also included Secretary of State 
William Rogers and Presiden¬ 
tial National Security Affair^ 
Adviser, Dr. Henry Kissinger, 

While in Moscow, President 
Nixon and the Russian leaders 
signed a series of bilateral agree¬ 
ments between their two coun¬ 
tries on (/) curbing pollution (ii) 
co-operation in m^ical research 
(Hi) co-operation in the explora¬ 
tion of outer space (iv) co-opera¬ 
tion in the field of science and 
technology, and (v) prevention 
of incidents on the hi^ seas api^ 
in air-space. But the signing 
of these agreements was more or 
less a for^ity because most of 
them had been finalised months 
flefore Mr. Nixon had landed in 
Moscow. 

The most significant agree¬ 
ment concluded between the 
two countries as a result of the 
summit talks, and the bi^ water¬ 
mark of Mr. Nixon’s mission fo 
Moscow, was a pact to limit stn* 
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tegfo trmt which fraezet the 
ICBM'e in the possession of the 
two super-powers at their pre¬ 
sent level but leaves them free 
to improve the quality of nu¬ 
clear arms with them and to 
complete the arms-manufac- 
^ turing programmes they have 
already in hand. It is a five- 
year agreement to freeze offen¬ 
sive weapons including inter¬ 
continental land-based ballistic 
missiles. The agreement also 
covers missile-launching sub¬ 
marines. 

The summit, however, failed 
to achieve any progress in the 
matter of resolving the impasses 
in Vietnam and West Asia. 
Neither could the two sides 
evolve a trade pact as they could 
■'not agree on how the Soviet 
Union was to repay the lend- 
lease loans it had obtained from 
the U.S.A. during'World War 
II. They did, however, decide 
to set up a joint U.S. Soviet 
Economic Commission for fur¬ 
ther talks on a general trade 
treaty and other matters. They 
also agreed that a European 
Security Conference should be 
held before long to explore the 
possibilities of an East-West cut- 
^back in military forces in Cen¬ 
tral Europe. 

(v/) Indo-Soviet Friendship 
Treaty : India and the Soviet 
Union signed in New Delhi on 
August 9, 1971, a treaty of 
peace, friendship and co-opera¬ 
tion for twenty years. 

In brief, the treaty provides 
(p that both countries will con¬ 
tinue to develop friendly rela¬ 
tions as equals on the basis of 
Respect for each other’s inde¬ 
pendence, sovereignty and terri¬ 
torial integrity ; (») that they 
will continue efforts to streng¬ 
then peace in Asia and the 
world, to halt the arms race and 
to achieve general and com¬ 
plete disarmament ; (in) that 
both condemn colonialism and 
facialism and reaffirm their 
determination to root out the 
evil ; (iv) that the U.S.S.R. res¬ 
pects India’s policy of non- 
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alignment ai constifoting an 
important factor in the main¬ 
tenance of world ^ace ; (t») 
that the two countries will be 
constantly in touch on major 
international problems ; (v/)that 
they will take steps to increase 
co-operation in the economic, 
scientific and teclmological fields 
and also expand trade, transport 
and communications between 
them on the basis of ‘most- 
favoured nation’ treatment for 
each other ; (vii) that they will 
promote further developmeiit of 
bilateral ties in science, art, 
literature, education, public 
health, press, radio, television, 
cinema, sports etc. ; (viii) neither 
country shall enter into or parti¬ 
cipate in any military alliance 
directed against the other. Like¬ 
wise, each country will abstain 
from any aggression against the 
other and prevent the use of its 
territory for any act which might 
inflict military damage on the 
other ; (ix) neither country will 
provide any assistance to any 
third country engaged in armed 
conflict with the other party to 
the agreement. If one of the 
signatories is a 1 1 a c k e d or 
tlweatened, the two countries 
will immediately enter into 
mutual consultations to evolve 
effective measures to counter 
such attack or threat ; (x) 
neither country will enter into 
any obli^tions which might 
cause military damage to the 
other. 

The treaty came into force 
on August 18, 1971 with the 
exchange of instruments of rati¬ 
fication in Moscow. Soon after¬ 
wards, i.e., in December, 1970, 
when Pakistan attacked India 
and the U.S.A. threatened to 
join hands with the former by 
sending its seventh naval fleet to 
the Indian Ocean, India invoked 
Clause 9 of the treaty. The 
Soviet Union solidly stood by 
India in the Indo-Pak conflict. 
It defeated attempts of the 
U.S.A. and China in the U.N. 
to force India to accept a cease¬ 
fire without a political settle- 


aent in Banglt Deah. When 
the U.S.A. was threatening to 

intervene on the side of PaWs- 
tan, the Soviet Union took 
counter-measures and d e s- 
patched its own naval task- 
force to the area of operations. 

Q. Briefly introduce the 
following saying why they were 
in the news in recent months : 

(i) D.P. Dhar (//) Daniel 
Ellsbcrg (in) Satchmo (iv) Mari¬ 
lyn Ncufville fv) Margaret Mead 
(vi) Simon Kuznets (vii) Yukio 
Mishima (viii) Andre Malraux 
(ix) Henry Kissinger (.x) A.P. 
Herbert (xi) Jack Anderson (xii) 
Angela Davis (xiii) Peter Cargill 
(xiv) Ajit Pal Singh (av) Imelda 
Marcos. 

Ans. (i) D.P, Dhar ; was 
recently appointed Minister for 
Planning in the Central Cabinet. 
Before that he was Chairman of 
the Policy Planning Committee 
in India’s Ministry of External 
Affairs. Before he gravitated 
to the Centre, Mr. Dhar had 
been prominent in the political 
life of Jammu and Kashmir for 
more than two decades. After 
the fourth general election, he 
was appointed India’s Ambas¬ 
sador to Moscow. He played a 
key role in negotiating the Indo- 
Soviet Friendship treaty signed 
in August 1971. Mr. D.P. Dhar 
is known as an astute politician 
with a brilliant mind. 

(ii) Daniel Ellsberg : was the 
man who passed on to the New 
York Times .secret Pentagon do¬ 
cuments relating to the U.S.A.’s 
involvement in the Vietnam war. 
Ellsberg is an expert in the fields 
of systems analysis. As Time 
put it, he “symbolises the na¬ 
tional torment that the brutal, 
seemingly interminable war has 
created,” in the U.S.A. 

(Hi) Satchmo : Louis Arm¬ 
strong was popularly known as 
Satchmo (satchel mouth). He 
was a world famous American 
trumpet player. He was looked 
upon as the pioneer in (heart of 
jazz-singing, extempore impro¬ 
visation on the music, and made 
it a regular discipline. He was 
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very popalar fts a public enter* 
(ainer. One ofthe most famous 
pieces he sang was 7 wanna be 
there when the saints go marching 
in. 

(/v) Marilyn Neufvillc : is a 
Jamaican born woman-athlete 
who had been living in England 
upto July 11, 1971. She holds 
the world record in 400 metres. 
She left Britain on July 12,1971, 
after she had been subjected to 
^insults for being black, 

(v) Margaret Mead : was 
the winner of the £1000 Kalinga 
Award, 1971, for popular 
science-writing. She is a 70- 
year old anthropologist. Her 
best known work is Coming of 
Age in Samoa, published to¬ 
wards the close of the twenties. 
She has been Director of 
Research in Contemporary Cul¬ 
ture at Columbia University. 
Other works by her include The 
Changing Culture of an Indian 
Tribe ; Sex and Temperament 
fn Three Primitive Societies etc. 

(vi) Simon Kuznets : in 1971 
became the third economist to 
win the newly established Nobel 
Prize for Economics awarded 
by the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences. Prof. Kuznets’ scien¬ 
tific work has been commended 
by the Swedish Academy as 
having “broad and deep insight 
Into the structure and develop¬ 
ment of the economic and social 
system since the middle of the 
last century.” He is at present 
working at Harvard. At one 
time he had worked as adviser 
to the Indian National Income 
Committee. 

(v/7) Yukio Mishima : was a 
famous Japanese writer. He 
was a great believer in the Japa- 
n e s e samurai tradition and 
wanted his countrymen to revolt 
against his country’s postwar 
constitution which, according 
to him, had turned Japan spine¬ 
less. To register his protest, 
he committed harakiri on 
November 25, 1970. 

(viii) Andre Malranx : is a 
French intellectual who was 


once de OaBlle*i Mlnlstef of 
Culture. On Sq>tember 18, 
1971 speaking over the French 
radio, he said he was prepared to 
fight for Bangladesh if called 
upon to do so because ‘it is 
truly one of the last honourable 
causes’. He strongly cirticised 
President Nixon for supporting 
the Yahya regime. 

(ix) Henry Kissinger : is the 
National Security Adviser to 
President Nixon. He came to 
be well-known in India in 1971 
as the author of Nixon’s famous 
“tilt” in favour of Pakistan. He 
is a Harvard Professor who has 
written extensively on interna¬ 
tional relations and military 
strategy. Dr. Kissinger is of 
German origin. He had come 
to the U.S.A. as a migrant in 
1938. 

(x) A.P. Herbert : was a 
well-known British humourist 
and Novelist. Although he had 
qualified as a barrister, but a 
large part of his career was spent 
in the Navy till he made litera¬ 
ture his whole-time pre-occupa¬ 
tion. He became a member of 
the Staff of Punch, the British 
humour magazine. Among the 
many delightful and amusing 
books he has written are, Mis¬ 
leading Cases, The Trial of 
Topsy and Topsy M.P., The Man 
About Town etc. He was well- 
known as a campaigner for 
lost and obscure causes. 

(xi) Jack Anderson: is a well- 
known American journalist who 
was in the limeli^t in 1971 for 
publishing inside information 
on the U.S. Government’s stra¬ 
tegy during the Indo-Pak war 
of Decem^r 1971. With his 
tireless energy, Mr. Anderson 
has exposed to public view a 
number of skeletons in the cup¬ 
boards of the U.S. Administra¬ 
tion. Regarding information 
brought , to light by him about 
expert Kissin^r’s role in fashion¬ 
ing U.S. policy towards India 
in 1971, Mr. Anderson defend¬ 
ed his action by saying that the 
Administration had no right 
to tell lies. 


(xm Aigehi Difls! Ii • 
fighter for the came Midi 
Americans in the U.S.A. In 19T1 
she was charged with conspiraoy 
to murder and put on tnal in 
her home country. But ulti¬ 
mately she was set free. 

(jc//7) Peter Cargiil ! was tho 
head of the World Bank team 
which toured Bangladesh in May- 
June 1971 to study the situation 
and submit a report for the in¬ 
formation of countries which had 
been giving economic aid to 
Pakistan. Mr. Cargill was bom 
in pre-partition India and was 
once a member of the Indian Civil 
Service. After partition he had 
opted for Pakistan where he 
became that country’s first 
Finance Secretary. Later he re¬ 
turned to the World Bank. The 
Cargill report on conditions in 
“East Pakistan” was found un¬ 
palatable by Pakistan and its 
supporters. 

(xiv) AJit Pal Singh i Is a 

young hockey player from Pun¬ 
jab, captain of the Indian hockey 
team i^rticipating in the Munich 
Olympics. He led India in the 
Asian Regional International 
Hockey Tournament held in 
Singapore in August 1971. He 
had earlier represented India at 
the Mexico Olympics and then 
at the Asian Games in 1970. 
He plays centre-half. 

(xv) Imdda Marcos i is the 
wife of President Marcos of 
the Philippines. She was In 
New Delhi in October 1971 on 
a two-day visit. Before her 
marriage to the Philippines 
President, Mrs. Marcos had 
been selected a Beauty Queen. 
She is tipped as a possible r 
candidate in the next Presi¬ 
dential election in the island 
Republic. For several years 
now, she has been travelling 
abroad extensively as a special 
envoy of her country’s govern¬ 
ment. 
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JPersoiiality Devel opment 


R. L. Kiuiiii)9 


BURN YOUR BRroCES 


“There is nothing more pitia¬ 
ble in the world/’ said Goethe, 
“than an irresolute man, oscillat¬ 
ing between two feelings, who 
would willingly unite the two, 
and who does not perceive that 
nothing can unite the two/’ 

Many p e o p 1 e have led 
miserable lives of regret, with 
frustrated ambition gnawing at 
their hearts because in a moment 
of weakness they allowed their 
own opinion to beovcr-ruledand 
turned aside from their original 
purpose or chosen goal. 

I Iiave heard many people 
say, “If I liad only stuck to my 
first decision, if I had trusted to 
my own judgement in choosing 
my career, and then persisted in 
following it to a finish, I might 
have amounted to something and 
been infinitely happier’’. 

Such people arc Hamlets in 
real life and their tragedy, that 
of might-have-beens, is perhaps 
the saddest. For, as Whittier 
puts it: 

For all sad words of tongue 
or pen. 

The saddest are these : 
“It might have been.” 

> They lacked the power to 
take firm and quick decisions 
and then sticking to them. They 
wobbled and wavered. Their 
minds were in a state of flux. 
Small wonder they never 
“arrived”. 

“When I don’t know whether 
to fight or not, I always fight/’ 
said Nelson. This power of 
prompt and firm decision in a 
.desparate crisis helped make Neh 
son one of the world’s greatest 
heroes^ 


This capacity for quick, final 
and swift action was one of the 
secrets of Lord Mountbalten’s 
success as the last British Viceroy 
of India. This quality enabled 
him to carry out a most challeng¬ 
ing and tremendous task in 
a masterly and masterful way. 
Napoleon had a marvellous facul¬ 
ty of deciding great questions, 
matters of profound importance, 
on the instant. 

The ability to decide quickly 
and effectively is the hall-mark of 
all great leaders. It is the hall 
mark of a master mind. Men 
of unwavering decision and 
whole-hearted action sweep the 
world before them. 

Voltaire’s father wanted to 
make him a lawyer. Voltaire, 
on leaving college, was so fully 
aware of his powers that when 
his father suggested his taking up 
a profession, he answered, “I 
want none but that of a man of 
letters”. 

It is the positive man, the 
decisive man, the nuin with a plus 
personality who can say “No" 
with a capital N and "Yes" with 
vigor and stick to it. He wins 
our confidence and wins out in 
life. 

The man who knows what he 
wants and makes a bee-line for 
it invariably arrives. On the 
contrary, the man who is always 
in a dilemma, who is a waverer, 
never arrives anywhere. He in¬ 
spires faith in no one. He is not 
trusted and he is not selected for 
responsible jobs. 

Decisive men are assets for 
the administrative services and 
are really worth their weight in 
gold. Sir William Harcourt has 


truly said, “To be firm when the 
vulgar arc undecided, to be calm 
in the midst of passion and to be 
brave in the presence of panic— 
these are the characteristics of 
those who are fit to be rulers of 
men.” There is no danger in 
facing a difficulty but much in 
running away from it. 

The habit of prompt and 
energetic decision is in itself a 
tremendous asset. The main 
trouble with people who are 
plagued with habitual indecision 
is that they cannot bear to sacri¬ 
fice the things that conflict with 
their piii-pose. They don’t want 
to let go ofanything. They want 
to carry them all along. They 
want to eat their cake and have 
it too. 

Every important decision in¬ 
volves the letting go of some¬ 
thing, some sacrifices, some 
risks. Outright exposure is in 
the long run better than constant 
search for security which dees 
not in any case exist in nature. 
You have to persist in daring and 
doing if you wish to “arrive”. 

There is no greater curse than 
a dividerl mind—the mind which 
is endlessly weighing pros ^d 
cons and is incapable of coming 
to a firm and final decision about 
a vital matter. 

The best rule to follow is to 
make your decision without 
huffing, puflBng,rumpusandfuss. 
Decide what you are going to do 
about a problem, then quit think¬ 
ing about it. This is the secret 
of getting things done. 

Ah undecided, vacillating 
man has a demoralising in¬ 
fluence. He communicates his 
{Contd. on page 136) 
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{F.ach question '(antes five 
marks). 

Q. 1. In a pen thejc arc 
rabbits and pigeons. I'liey have 
altogether thirty-five heads anti 
ninety-eight feet. How many 
rabbits are there ? 

Q. 2. A railway carriage 
has twelve compartments, of 
which half are third-class and 
half fi r s t class. T h i r d-class 
compartments scat eight pas¬ 
sengers, first class six. How 
many passengers docs the car¬ 
riage seat altogether ? 

Q. 3. A man will be three 
times old in 20 years as he is 
now’. What'is his present age ? 

Q. 4. Three words arc given 
below each sentence. Pick out 
the right word and underline 
it. 

A. A house is to a man as 
nest is to a :— 

(a) toad (h) marc (c) bird. 

B. Frame is to a picture as 
lake is to :— 

(a) window (b) island (c) 
photograpli. 

C. Known is to unknown 
as present is to :— 

(a) weeping (b) gratitude 
(c) future. 

D. Character is to reputa¬ 
tion as truth is to 

(a) bravery (b) lie (c) 
conduct. 


Quiz for Profit and 

Pleasure 


Q. 5. Write the capilals 
XYZ in a row. If 8 is less than 
3, cross out Z; if not, draw a 
line under X. 

Q. 6. Supply the missing 
figures:— 

(fl) 1 4 9 16 25 — 49 

(h) 38 35 31 26 20 — 5 

(c) 3 11 8 16 13 — 18 

(d) 2 6 12 20 30 — 56 

Q. 7. Write down the fol¬ 
lowing words after properly ar¬ 
ranging them :— 

(fl) S ATRRIAM - an 
Indian City 

(h) R R N O D M —relating 
to present 

(t) R P E O R T—a labourer 

(f/) B R E TI L Y-freedom. 

Q. 8. All the words in the 
following groups are of the same 
kind except one. Point out the 
exception :— 

A. Rose, Jasmine. Book, 
Lily. 

B. Table, Chair, Desk, 
Stool, Fish. 

C. King, Chairman, Prin¬ 
cess, Boy-scjouf. 

O. India, Pakistan, Chur* 
chill, Turkey, Persia. 


Q. 9, Suppose you are in- 
fbaige cf a Mihlary Command 
guarding a bridge and y<’u 
receive a me.'sagc from the 
Bridge that the enemv forces 
have almost reached the other 
side of the bridge. What tele¬ 
phone message would you send ? 

Q. 10. Find out the best 
answer and put a cross against 
it 

A. The wheels of cars arc 
usually made of steel, bccau.'e 

(a) Steel does not rust. 

(b) Steel is easily obtained. 

fc) Steel is strong. 

B. Streets are sprinkled in 
summer because r- 

(a) It makes the air cooler. 

(b) It keeps down dust. ^ 

(c) It keeps motor cars from 
skidding. 

C. Many birds sing in the 
spring because 

(a) It helps us to know that 
the spring is here. 

(b) It attracts their mates. 

(c) It develops their vocal 
organs. 

(Answers on pago 125) 
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FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 


UPPER DIVISION GRADE LIMITED 

DEPARIMENTAL COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION, 1972 

(29th and 20th December, 1972) 

Authority Holding the Examination : Exa- 
miaalions Wing of the Institute of Sctrctariat 
Traijung and Majiagement, Cabinet Secretariat, 
(Department of Personnel), Nev/ Delhi. 

Centres of Examination : Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta, Delhi, Madras, Nagpur aiid selected 
Indian Missions abroad. 

Eligibility : Candidate must be a perma¬ 
nent or regularly appointed temporary Lower 
Division Clerk" of the Central Secretariat 
Clerical Service who lias on 1-7-1972 put in 
not less tJuin five years’ continuous and qualify- 
ij\g service iji the C.'cnlral Secretariat Clerical 
Service or in any equivalent grade. In addi- 
tioji, unless ciccmptcd from passing the type¬ 
writing test held by the UFSC/Secrctanat 
Training School, a candidate should have pas¬ 
sed the type-writing lest on or before the date 
of notification of this examination (July 25, 
1972). 

Age Limits : Not more than 35 years on 
July 1, 1972, i.c., should have been born not 
earlier than July 2, 1937, Upper age-limit is 
rclaxable in the case of candidates belonging 
to the Scheduled Castc.s or Scheduled Tribes 
and certaiit other categories of persojis. 

Application Forms & Full Particulars : can 
be had from the Assistant Director (Examina¬ 
tions Wing), Institute of Secretariat Training 
gand Management, West Block No. 1, Wing 
No, 6, R.K. Purajn, Post Bag No, 2, New Delhi- 
22 by remitting Re. I/- by M.O. or on cash pay¬ 
ment at the counter of the Institute. 

Last Date : Completed application forms 
endorsed by the Head of Department or Hciul of 
Office and accompanied by necessary docu¬ 
ments and requisite fee i.e. Rs. 12 (R.s. 3 in the 
case of candidates belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribw) must reach tlic 
Assistant Director (Examinations Wing), Insti¬ 
tute of f^retariat Training & Management, 
West Block No. 1 R.K, Puram, Post Bag No, 2, 
]^w Delhi-22 on or before 11-9-72 (25-7-72 in 

Sfptembert 1972 


the case of candidates serving abroad or in 
India’s offshore islands). 


INDIAN NAVY SPECIAL ENTRY SCHEME 
FOR CADETS TO JOIN COURSE 
COMMENCING JANUARY 

1973 

Eligibility : Selection will be ntade from 
among those candidates who were recommended 
by the Union Public Service Commission for 
admission to the National Defence Academy 
on the results of the N.D.A. Examinations 
held prior to and in May 1970, but who could 
not be admitted to the N.D.A. for want of 
vacmicies. Only umnarried candidates are 
eligible provided they satisfy the following 
conditions: 

Age Limits : The candidates must have 
been born, not earlier than 2nd January 1953 
and not later than 1st January 1956. Age 
limits not relaxable. 

Qualifications ; Should have passed Inter¬ 
mediate or 1st year examination of the three- 
year degree course, or pre-engineering course 
etc., having secured pass-marks in Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry as subjects. 

Applications : Should be submitted on 
plain paper to the Secretary, Union Public 
Service Commission, Dholpur House, New 
Delhi-11 subnutting (i) Naane and full postal 
address (//) Montliand year in which qualified 
for admission to the National Defence Academy 
(Hi) Roll No. in N.D.A. examination (iV) Parti- 
cuiars of all examinations passed (commencing 
witli matriculation) giving subjects taken, year 
of passing, name of university or board (v) 
Certificates in original with copies (vi) Two 
passport-size recent photographs, one to be 
pasted on the first page of the application form, 
and the other firmly atUKh^ with it—both 
signed by tiic candidate in ink on the front 
side. 

Last Date ; 11 th September 1972 (25th 
September 1972 for those residing abroad and 
in the Andamair & Nicobar, Laccadive, Miniooy 
aitd Araindivi Islands.) 
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Where is Secularism ? 

I 

Sir, 

I am at one with Mr. 
Rajender Kaul in what he has 
to say about secularism in India. 
AH over India, there arc a num¬ 
ber of missions from western 
countries. These missions 
receive large sums of money 
from abroad. With the help 
of tlrat money, the nus- 
sionarics manning those mis¬ 
sions try to take advantage of 
the poverty of our people 
and offer the latter in¬ 
ducement of pecuniar bene¬ 
fits. This is something that 
violates the spirit of our consti¬ 
tution, and such pro.selytization 
should be immediately banned 
by our Government, particularly 
when we are going to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of India’s 
freedom. 

Calcutta Asit Sen 

II 
Sir, 

Would you allow me to 
refer to Mr. Rajender Kaul’s 
letter published in the July 1972 
issue of your esteemed journal. 
He has written that the mis¬ 
sionaries at present serving in 
India entice the poor i»opIe. 
But I think the missionaries are 
actually do^ good work. They 
are rendering invaluable help 
to the under-privileged sections 
of society. Perhaps Mr, Kaul 
has not. read about Mother 
Theresa (see July 1972 issue) and 
how she has helping un¬ 
fortunate people. 

J>ibrugarh Ajan Kumar 
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Banks & LIC Papers 

Sir, 

I am an avid reader of the 
Competition Master. It is in¬ 
deed very helpful for candidates 
appearing in various competi¬ 
tive examinations. 

May I suggest that you 
should also publish solutions of 
General Knowledge Question 
papers set in the examinations 
held for recruitment by the 
Banks and the L.l.C. of India, 
just as you are doing in the case 
of various examinations held 
by the UPSC. If you publish 
the State Bank and L.l.C. 
papers, the material is sure to 
be of help to the large number 
of candidates appearing in those 
examinations. 

I hope you will consider the 
suggestion sympathetically. 
Amritsar Anand Kapoor 

Photographs 

Sir, 

I started reading the Compe¬ 
tition Master a few months 
ago. During this period, I have 
often felt that you shodd also 
publish photographs so that we 
the readers not only read about 
what is happening, but also 
“watch” the events with our 
own eyes insofar as we can. 
I am sure it will enhance the 
usefulness of the C.Af. 

Allahabad Braj Prakash 
Agcarwal 

Founder of The Sikh Faith 
Sir. 

Kindly adlow me to r« fer to 
Mr. Ashok Kumar Tiwui*$ 


letter published at page 757 in 
the July 1972 issue of your 
esteemed magazine The Compe¬ 
tition Master. 

In fact, the founder of the 
Sikh faith was Guru Nanafe who 
was the first among the ten 
Gurus. The followers of Guru 
Nanak were called Sikhs^ i.e., 
pupils. It will not be out of 
place to mention here that 
these Sikhs were Hindus by 
appearance. And these very 
Sikhs were given a special look 
by Guru Gobind Singh in a^ 
pearance so as to create panic 
in the hearts of the Moghals. 
Guru Gobind Singh was the 
tenth and the last Guru of the 
Sikhs. A successor can’t be a 
founder. What Guru Gobind 
Singh did was to ask his Sikhs 
(pupils) to keep the last word of 
their name as ‘Singh’. He fur¬ 
ther told them to wear the five 
Kakars (kangha, kaccha, kara, 
kesh, and kripan) as symbols of 
zeal in their hearts. By giving 
a special appearance to the 
Sikhs, Guru Gobind Singh put 
old wine into new bottles. 
There was no change in the 
principles, aims, ideals, and ob¬ 
jectives of Panth. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, today, the meaning of Sikh' 
has become restricted to only ¥ 
those who keep beards and 
wear turbans. There are still 
millions of others without beards 
and turbans, who are the ad¬ 
herents of the Sikh faith, who go 
dallly to gurudwaras and read the 
Guru Granth Sahib, the sacred 
Book of the Sikh faith, in order 
to get mental peace and freedom 
from worldly worries. Thou^ ^ 
they are Hindus by appearance, 
yet tl^ are Sikhs fiu'th. It 
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is significant that a large number 
of people living even in Tibet 
and Bhutan are also followers 
of the Sikh faith because th^ 
are impressed by the Guru Bani 
(hymns) composed by Guru 
Nanak—^The One and the Only 
One Founder of Sikh Faith, and 
other Gurus. 

I would like to draw the 
attention of Sh. Ashok Kumar 
Tiwari to the fact that no book 
on Indian History holds that it 
was Guru Gobind Singh who 
founded the Sikh faith. He 
only gave a new look to the 
Sikh soldiers. 

Gurgaon Jagjit Singh 

Comments on Interview 

‘ Sir, 

I am a regular reader of 
your esteemed magazine and 
congratulate you heartily for 
the excellent service that you 
are providing to those seeking 
careers through competitive 
examinations. 

Would you kindly permit 
me to suggest that the critical 
assessment must always be ap¬ 
pended to the interview. We 
can well guess what the result 
^ might have been, but an expert 
appraisal is always helpful. 
Patna-1 Rambsh Shukla 

Challenge of Unemployment 
Dear Sir, 

Let me give the following 
suggestions regarding the prob¬ 
lem of uneniployment through 
the columns of your esteemed 
magazine. 

''It has been clearly estab- 
^lished that in order to generate 
more employment, more invest¬ 
ment should be made. In an 
underdeveloped country like 
India, already in the grip of 
inflation, this can lead to disas¬ 
ter unless the requisite invest¬ 
ment is made in strictly con¬ 
trolled conditions, 

India’s economic problem is 
two-fold—arresting inflation and 
sU^pi^ up employment. To 
arrest inflation, the Government 


must take a solemn pledge not 
to resort to deficit financing in 
future. Then it shouM emeu- 
late the amount of investment 
needed to generate employment 
opportunities to the extent 
required. This amount should 
be raised through a new levy 
which may be called ‘Refunda¬ 
ble Employment Levy” (REL) 
refundable after a definite 
period—say 15 or 20 years. 
The higher the level of income, 
the higher should be the rate 
of ‘REL’. Collections from the 
new levy may be called the 
‘‘Employment Genera¬ 
tion Fund”. 

A given percentage of the 
profits of the projects financed 
out of this “Employment Gene¬ 
ration Fund”, should be accu¬ 
mulated in the form of another 
fund, and out of this fund the 
*REL’ should be refunded. No¬ 
body should be allowed to 
take any loan during this period. 
A reasonable rate of interest 
may also be paid. Money 
should be invested in projects 
whose products can command 
a ready market, 

T strongly believe that if 
this plan is given practical shape, 
we can kill two birds with one 
stone, i.e., cope with inflation 
and at the same time go a long 
way towards solving tJic un¬ 
employment problem. 

There may be opposition to 
the new levy if and when it is 
imposed, for the people are 
already suffering from heavy 
taxation, but we should appeal 
to the patriotic feelings of the 
people. 

Coimbatore V. Subramaniam 

Plagiarism 

Sir, 

A letter on Sports written 
by me was published in the 
Competition Master in the Sep¬ 
tember 1970 issue. 

In tl^ May 1972 issue, I 
was surprised to find the same 
letter orbited to another reader 
from Shillong. The words are 


the same. I have no gdeva)!^ 
against the person who copied 
it and sent it to you. Perhaps 
he could find no other means 
to get into print. But I certain¬ 
ly expect that a journal enjoying 
the standing and prestige of 
The Competition Master should 
be more careful. 

Ashokenagar Prabir Ray 

[Your complaint is justified. 
We regret it went unnoticed 
by us. —^Ed.] 

Date of Publication 
Sir, 

As the Competition Master 
comes out on the 26th of every 
month, it is almost impossible 
for you to cover fully the events 
which take place in the latter 
half of the month. 1 think it 
would be better for you to 
publish the magazine on the 
last date of the month. That 
way it could more up-to-date. 

Incidentally, you have not 
noticed Mrs. In^'ra Gandhi’s 
appointment as M i n i s t e r of 
Space Research in India. This 
should have been done in the 
July 1972 issue. 

Dumka Syed Shahid Wahid 
the Competition Master 
happens to be a monthly 
journal, what matters, in our 
opinion, is that it should pro¬ 
vide a faithful summary of 
the important developments 
in a month, particularly from 
the point of view of candidates 
appearing in competitive 
examinations. —Ed.] 

Intelligence Test 

(ContJ. J'rom page 122) 
ANSWERS 

1. 14 rabbits 2. 84 3. 10 
years 4. A. bird B. Island C. 
Future D. conduct. 5. XYZ— 
underline X. 6. (a) 36 (b) 13 
(c) 21 (d) 42. 7. (a) Amritsar 
ib) Modern (c) Porter (d) Liber¬ 
ty. 8, A. Book B. Fish C, Boy- 
Scout D. Churchill. 9. Break 
the bridge. 10. A. (c) B. (b) C. 
(b). 
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Education System in India-II 


{This is the second instalment 
of pieces of writing sent bv 
readers on the need for reform in 
the educational system in the 
country. After going through 
these and other pieces that are 
yet to be published, it becomes 
evident that the people now want 
education to be made job-orient¬ 
ed. The next and final butch in 
the series will he published in the 
October issue of the Competitiun 
Master. —Ed.) 

Examinations & Syllabi 

If we are serious about ini re¬ 
ducing meaningful reform in the 
system of cducatioti prevailing 
in the country, tJie first thing wc 
must do is to change tlic cxiuni- 
nation system. Our examina¬ 
tions offer no reliable yardstick 
for measuring the knowledge or 
proliciejicy acquired by a stu¬ 
dent. They place a premium 
oji cramming like parrots. Very 
often dullards come out with 
shining colours and talcjited 
students fail to make tlic grade 
which engenders an inferiority 
complex among them. Second¬ 
ly, we should try to simplify 
the curricula. Instead of hav¬ 
ing before him mounds of books 
to master, a student should be 
required to read carefully a few 
books which lie can master 
after putting in normal hard 
work. The present system spe¬ 
cializes in producing persons 
who are jacks of all trades ajul 
masters of none. Let this be 
stopped at once. 

Manas Chakrabarti 
Deptt. of Political Science, 
University of North Bengal, 
Raja Rammohanpur, 
Darjeeling 


Work-oriented Educational 
Programme 

It is a measure of the de¬ 
terioration that has overtaken 
the educational systcju in India 
that our Universities Ixavc be¬ 
come factories turning out 
graduates (jnostly bad and iji- 
(lilTerent) every year to swell the 
ranks of frustrated youth knock¬ 
ing llieir hciids against the walls 
of limployjucnt llxchaages. If 
the present stcrciityped exami- 
JuUion-oriented system of edu¬ 
cation is allowed to continue, 
it is sure to have aji adverse 
clfect on us. Disjister e a n, 
however, be averted if wc make 
education work-oriented. Tcch- 
noh)gical Universities should be 
established to equip students 
with both theoretical and practi¬ 
cal kjiow-how. The session may 
be divided into two parts—the 
first half for theoretical educa¬ 
tion in the University, and the 
second for practical taiining in 
industry. The syllabi should 
be designed by tlie representa¬ 
tives of the Faculty and the 
Industry working together. Only 
students witii the right aptitude 
should have access to the Uni¬ 
versities. 

Mirza Abrar Baio 
24, Tiljuga Road, Sakchi, 
Jamshedpur 


Unfair Means in Examina- 
nations 

No doubt there are some 
grave defects in our educational 
system, but on the whole, I 
think it is all right. What is 
wrong is the way we conduct 
examinations. The use of un¬ 
fair means in exammatlons has 


assumed alarming proportions, 
so that a degree is no longer a 
sure sign of learning. Even 
so, it remains a passport to a job. 
But usually it is the crooks who 
land the jobs wJiilc genuine 
degree-holders roam the roads. 
It is, therefore, necessary (hat 
steps are urgently taken to elimi- 
mite iJic use of unfair means in 
the examination halls. 

Z.A. Kapmawia 
2iid Yr. Eng. ( Hons.), 
Shillong College, 
Shillong 


Some Suggestions 

In my opijrion, the following 
changes sJiould be introduced 
in our educational system : 
{a) It should be centralised. 
There should be only one V.C. * 
in a state for all the Universities. 
Administration aird examina¬ 
tions slrould be controlled by 
the Registrars. (A) In some 
states. State Govenmients have 
not realised the importance of 
the Senate and the Syndicate, 
and have abolished them. Tlic 
result is that newly appointed 
Vice-CJianccllors arc virtual dic- 
t a t o r s. (c) A one-hundred 
mrks test in General Know¬ 
ledge should be made compul-y 
sory at every stage of education. 
The students then will not be 
blind degree-holders, (rf) In 
every subject, there should be a 
viva-voce test. This will leave 
the student with no other course, 
except to study the subject 
thoroughly, (e) There should 
be open-air examinations with 
books allowed. But, objectivie- 
type questions should be asked. 
Then students will be unable t« 
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use unfair-means. (/) Question 
papers should be set by teachers 
in otlier states, and answer- 
books also should be examined 
outside tJie state. 

Soma Bharati 
Magadli Mahila College, 
{Patna' Varsity) 
Patna {Bihar) 

Change from Primary Level 

The educational system in 
Ifulia sulTers from many defects 
such as cumbersome non-utili- 
tarian syllabi, unsuitable teach¬ 
ing techniques, lack of trained 
and dedicated teachers, iiUer- 
fcronce by politicians in educa¬ 
tional institution, an outdated 
examination sj'stem etc. 

The system requires to be 
clianged from the prjmary level. 
The best teacliing talent should 
be ileployed at the prinuiry level 
so that the rigJit foundations arc 
built, t-’rom the middle and 
secondary stages, we should 
start directing the students into 
professional courses, so that 
when they leave school, they 
are fit to earn tJv.ir living with¬ 
out having to run about in 
search of employment, TJie 
field of higlicr education should 
be open only to exceptionally 
bright young persons who have 
genuine interest in liighcr educa¬ 
tion. 

Students should also be 
taught the importance of manual 
labour so that they learn tJie 
gospel of the dirty hand and 
imbibe self-respect. 

» Jaswant Singh 

^ Nahan 


Stress on Applied Work 

Broadly speaking, education 
in India can divid^ into two 
stages—the primat7 stage tilt, 
say, high school or intermediate, 
and then higher education. The 
major flaw in the former as it is 
orgaiuzed at ^r^ent is that it is 
good fq^r nothing. It is at best a 
piv^ation for higher educa- 
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tion. Tlicrefore a person un¬ 
able to continue his studies be¬ 
yond tlie primary stage finds 
himself helpless. Primary edu¬ 
cation, therefcirc, should be such 
that it enables a person to stand 
on his own. This can be done 
by introducing at that stage 
training useful for actual jobs in 
life. This will be a great help 
in solving the unemployment 
problem. 

Higher education in India 
is very much tlicorctical. Even 
in engineering colleges, the ac¬ 
cent is more on theory than on 
its application. Our country 
cannot just now afl'ord to have 
too many theorists and rcsciuch 
scJiolars. A small fraction must 
(;ngage in fundamental research, 
but tJic majority must work on 
the applied brandies. Growing 
interaction with the industries 
should be encouraged and maxi¬ 
mum energy should be directed 
towards the work whidi can 
prove immediately useful. 

P.R. PlJJARI 
//-212, HallA, 
I.I.T. Kanpur, 
Kanpur A 6 


Something of Everything 

The existing cducatiomd sys¬ 
tem in India sufl'ers from a num¬ 
ber of shortcomings which re¬ 
quire to be removed if tlio peo¬ 
ple are to be really educated. 
To begin with, the present classi¬ 
fication of degrees into first, 
second and third class on the 
basis of nurks obtained should 
be dispensed with so that no 
distinction is made among per¬ 
sons possessing Ihe same quali¬ 
fication. Secondly, at present 
the accent is on specialisation. 
An M.A. in English literature 
knows very little about other 
social sciences like Sociology, 
Economics, etc. A well-educat¬ 
ed man is expected to know 
something of everything. 

Examinations in this coun¬ 
try have become farcical afhiirs. 
The system is overdue for re¬ 


placement with a more com¬ 
prehensive system of assessing 
the worth of a student accord¬ 
ing to his performance in the 
classroom and seminars 
throughout tfic year. This will 
also help minimise the problem 
of strikes etc. in educational 
institutions. Of course, teachers 
also will liave to improve a lot 
so tJiat a pailicular student is 
not unnecessarily discriminated 
against. 

Mohinder Bhatnagar 
2208, Sector I5-C, 
Chandigarh 


Craze for Degree 

The biggest single factor 
responsible for corrupting the 
system of education in India is 
the devaluation of degrees by 
the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment Imppens to be the biggest 
employer in the country. Even 
for petty clerical jobs, it pres¬ 
cribes a degree as llie nunimum 
necessary qualification. Now 
biuiks and the Insurance Cor¬ 
poration have also fallen into 
the same nit. Naturally, any¬ 
body and everybody who is 
keen on landing a government 
job runs after the degree irres¬ 
pective of whether he wants to 
be educated upto that standard 
or not. The result is over¬ 
crowding in colleges and a 
general decline of educational 
standards. Students want a 
degree, wJiether obfaimible by 
fair means or foul. This leads 
to widespread use of unfair 
means in examinations, intimi¬ 
dation of teachers etc. I think 
half of the ills from which our 
education system suffers will 
vanish in no time if Ae Govern¬ 
ment forbids prescribing a col¬ 
lege degree as the miiumum 
qualification for clerical or even 
assistants’ jobs. It will con¬ 
siderably relieve the strains to 
which the educational system in 
the country is being subjected. 

MADHU K HANNA 
68, StAhash Nagar, 
Ambala Cantt. {Haryana) 
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Crash Programme—Witch-hunt—Floateng of Currency— 
Protective reaction—Claustrophobia—Cumulus—Garba—Dialecti¬ 
cal Materialism—Artery and Vein—Soft Loan—Weight of the Earth 
Greatest Ocean Depth-Suicides—Escape Velocity—^Skiing—Skating 
Hippies—Appointment of U.N. Secretary General—Gandhiji’s Ram 
Rajya. 


Prasanta Goswami, Santipur 

Q. Kindly explain the terms: 

(i) Crash Programme (ii) 
Witch-hunt. 

Ans. (/) Crash Programme: 
means a programme drawn up to 
be executed on an emergency or 
priority basis, even if it involves 
crashing through the barriers of 
bureaucratic delays. 

(//) Witch-hunt : means a 
general enquiry to locate per¬ 
sons of dubious loyalties or 
antecedents (used in a derogatory 
sense). 

Satyanarayana Dash, Sambalpur 

Q. What exactly is meant 
by the floating of a currency. 
Wlien is **floathig*’ restored to ? 

Ans. Floating of a Currency: 
means withdrawing the fixed 
parity of a currency in relation 
to dollar or gold, and allowing 
it to find its own level accord¬ 
ing to the exi^ncies of supply 
and denuuuT “Floating*^ is 
r^orted to when wide fluctua¬ 
tions begin to occur in the par 
value of a currency in relation to 
world currencies. 

Q. What is meant by **pro- 
teodve reaction** reswted to by 
the U.S.A. In Vietnam ? 

Ans. ‘*Protective Reaction’*: 
The Nixon administration holds 
that U.S. bombardment of 
North Vietnam is necessary to 
protect the U.S. troops now in 

I2S 


the process of withdrawing from 
South Vietnam. This patently 
hypocritical stance is given the 
innocous looking name of a 
“protective reaction”. 

Jarrar A. Siddiqui, Aligarh 

Q. What is Claustrophobia ? 

Ans. Claustrophobia : is a 
tyijc of neurosis. A person suf¬ 
fering from Claustrophobia has 
a dread of enclosed or crowded 
places. 

Q. Who invented the pneu¬ 
matic tyre ? 

Ans. John Boyd Dunlop. 

Arun Chandra Barkakoty, 
Shillong 

Q. What has India gained 
and lost in the Simla summit ? 

Ans. It is too early to say. 
You may, however, find a tenta¬ 
tive estimate on pages 135 and 
136 in this issue. 

Q. How many political par¬ 
ties are there in U.S., U.K.. 
UJS.S.R., Japtm ai^ China ? 
What ate their names ? 

The Soviet Union and 
China have only one party—the 
Communist Party. The Demo¬ 
cratic Party and the Republican 
Party hold the fidd in the U.S. A. 
In the United Kingdom, they 
have the Conservative Party, 
tlmLabourParty and the 
Liberals. In Japan* there are ; 
Liberai-Decaociatic Party 


(ruling). Socialist Party, Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist Party, Komeito, 
and Communists. 

Miss M. .Himabindu, 

Kakinada 

Q. Can a person go up in 
appeal to the International Court 
of Justice against a judgement 
delivered by the Supreme Court 
of India ? 

Ans. The International 
Court of Justice is not meant for 
individuals, and it has no locus 
standi as between individual 
persons and the governments of. 
their countries. Only States 
may be parties in cases before the 
Court. 

B.S. Hatmode, Allahabad 

Q. Please explain Garba as 
an l^an dance form. 

Ans. Garba : is a folk- 
dance popular among Gujarati 
women who render it blithely, 
arrayed in beautiful costunies, 
mov^ round and round. Ac-y 
cording to experts, the dance 
had its origin in ancient ferti¬ 
lity rites. 

Sujoy Palit, Patna 

Q. Explain die t«rm **Dia- 
lectlcal Materinlbm”. 

Ans. Ohdeetlcal Matoriar 

_ is a oombuudion .of 

Hcfel’a diatectio method fiem 
thesis through mtUh^ to 
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thesis) with the materialist philo- 
soi^y propounded by Marx and 
^gels. Hegel held that all 
material and mental phenome¬ 
non constitute a single system 
and ideas provide the motive 
force. Dialectical materialism 
teaches that matter has prece* 
dence over mind which is a 
function acquired by matter in 
the course of evolution. It 
holds that things and ideas 
change with social and political 
transformation. In course of 
time, each social order falls a 
prey to its inherent internal 
contradictions and yields place 
to a higher order which in turn 
evokes better qualities in man 
and brings about changes in 
art, morality, economics, poli¬ 
tics etc. 

Naresh Kumar, Patiala 

Q. Which arc the official 
languages of the Dieted Nations ? 

Ans. English, French, 
Spanish, Russian and Chinese. 

Debasis MItra, Muzaffarpur 

Q. What is the difTcrence 
between an artery and a vein ? 

Ans. Artery and Vein : Ar¬ 
teries in the body are muscular 
tubes which carry blood away 
frojn the heart to the tissues. 
Veins arc blood-vcs'cls which 
return the blood from 1 Ii e 
capillaries to the heart. 

T.B.C. Rozara, Shillong 

Q. What is meant bv “Soft 
Loan” ? 

Ans. Soft Loan : means a 
loan advanced on easy terms 
with regard to interest, time for 
Repayment etc. 

Harekrushna Sahu, C’uttack 

Q. Name the ei^inew wfi 
was awarded the Bharat Ratna. 

Ans. Shri M. Visvosvaravya 
(1955). 

Q. Who was the hrst Asian 
to have won the Nobel Prize ? 

Ans. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore (Literature—1913) 

Pnunod Kumar Jha, Dumka 

Q. What is the weight of 
the Earth ? 
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Ans. Weight of the Earth : 
According to calculations made 
by scientists on the basis of 
Newton's Laws of Gravitation, 
the weight of the earth is 
5 97 -v 10“ kg. 

Q. Which and where is the 
greatest depth of the ocean ? 

Ans. Greatest Ocean Depth: 
The Pacific has all the deepest 
known places in the oceans. 
Among them. Challenger Depth 
(35,800 feet) is supposed to be 
the deepest. The place is situa¬ 
ted ill me Mariana trench at a 
point midway between Guam 
and Yap. In 1957, another 
sounding of 36201 ft. was taken 
in the Mariana trench. 

Anand Kapoor, Amritsar 

Q. In which country is the 
suicide rate the highest ? 

Ans. Suicides : It is be¬ 
lieved that at present West 
Berlin has the highest rate of 
suicides—40 per lakh. But 
since West Berlin can hardly 
be regarded as a country, the 
answer to your question n\ay be 
Hungary where the rate is said 
to be 35 per lakh. The causes in 
mo.st cases are alcoholism, 
fanniy troubles and mental dis¬ 
orders. 

Q. What is the value of 
escape velocity ? 

Ans. Escape Velocity : To 
break away from the Earth’s 
gravity, a spacecraft should Itavc 
a launch velocity of 25,000 
miles or 40,000 km. per hour. 
This may be called “escape 
velocity”. 

Ambwaiii Om Prakash, Bhilai 

Q. Kindly lei me know the 
difl'erenec between Skiing and 
Skaiing. 

An.s. Skiing ; is a popular 
game in countries having snow 
for the better part of the yc.ir. 
it encompasses travelling, rac¬ 
ing and jumping on snow bv 
means of skis- - long implements 
usually pointed and curv<‘d up 
at the front enabling the wearer 
to slide over snow-covered sur¬ 
faces. 


Skating ; means propellh^ 
oneself on ice by means of 
blmkd skates, or on some pro* 
pared surface with skates 
mounted on four small rollers. 

SatendraPal Sant, Meerut Cantt. 

Q. Kindly let me know 
about Hippies. From where 
have they been coming' to our 
coiuitry ? To which religion do 
they belong ? 

Ans. , Hippies : arc young 
people m both sexes, mainly 
fnvm the affluent countries of 
the west. They have revolted 
against that society which gives 
exaggerated importance to the 
achievemci t of “success” mean¬ 
ing accumulation of money 
and comforts. They have turn¬ 
ed their backs on these norms 
and have come cast- some in a 
spiritual quest and others in 
search of drugs. A majority 
of these people seek fulfilment 
ill hallucinogcn.s, free love, beads, 
blossoms and hells. They are 
also known as “flower-children”. 
They, do not have any set reli¬ 
gious beliefs. 

Ashoke Kamar Mandal, Bagnia 

Q. How is the U.N. Secretary 
General appointed and how 
long docs he hold office? 

Ams. Appointment of U.N. 
Secretary General: In terms of 
Article 97 of the U.N. Charter, 
the Secretary General is ap¬ 
pointed by the General Assem¬ 
bly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. The 
Charter does not lay down 
the length of the Secretary 
Gencrars term of office but it 
is usually five years. 

Prainode Kumar, L^eria Sarai 

Q. What are the tenets 
of Rum Rajya as propounded 
by Gandhiji? 

Alls. Gaadbiji’s Ram Rajya: 
By Ram Rajya Gandhiji m^nt 
the establishment of the king¬ 
dom of rigliteousness on earth— 
sovereignty of the people based 
on pure moral authority—a 
regime which ensures the rights 
of prince and pauper alike. 
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Appointments Etc 


APPOINTMENIS 

Jigme Singhi Wangchuk : in¬ 
stalled as King of Bhutan. 

Admiral Amcrico Thomaz : 
elected to a third term as Presi¬ 
dent of Portugal. 

Ferit M e 1 c n : appointed 
Prime Minister of T urkey. 

Abdul Salem Jallud : named 
Prime Minister of Libya. 

D.P. Dhar : appointed 
Minister of Planning in the Cen¬ 
tral Council of Ministers. 

C. Subranianiam : appoint¬ 
ed Minister for Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment, Science & Tcclinolopy. 

T.A. Pai : appointed Minis¬ 
ter for Railways in the Central 
Council of Ministers. 

I.K. Gujral : formerly 
Minister of State for Works, 
Housing & Urban Development, 
appointed Minister of State for 
Infomuition & Broadcasting. 

D. P. Chattopadbyaya : ap¬ 
pointed Minister of SUitc for 
Works, Housing iind Urban 
Development in the Central 
Council of Ministers. 

Lakshmi Narayan Ray : ap¬ 
pointed India’s Ambassador to 
Somalia, vice late Mr. Motirajn 
Rijhumal Thadani. 

A.B. Pant: appointed India's 
Ambassador in Italy in succes¬ 
sion to Mr. J.K. Atal. 

Y.K. Puri : India’s High 
Commissioner in Sri Lanka, 
simultaneously elected Chairman 
of the Colombo Plan Council 
for Technical Co-operation in 
South and South-East Asia. 

A.B. Bhadkamkar : India’s 
Ambassador to Egypt, concur¬ 
rently accredited as India’s Am¬ 


bassador to the Yemen Arab 
Republic, with residence iu 
C’airo. 

B.K. Acharya : at one time 
India’s High Commissioner in 
Pakistan, now appointed Vigi¬ 
lance Commissioner of India 
vice Mr. Subimal Dutt posted as 
India’s High Commissioner in 
Bangladesh. 

Maiinuen Habadsiah : ap¬ 
pointed first Indonesian Ambas¬ 
sador to Btmgladesh. 

Paul B o a k y c Duah : has 
taken over as the new Ghamuan 
High Commissioner in Lidia. 

Jcan-I) a n i c 1 Jurgenseii : 

named French Ambassador to 
India to succeed M.Vyan de 
Lagardc. 

Abdul Wadud Khan : former¬ 
ly Managing Director of Tata 
Oil Mills appointed Chairman 
of the new Rs. lOOO-crore lidd¬ 
ing company floated by the 
Government of India for steel. 

I.K. Gupta : appointed 
CJiairmait and Managing Direc¬ 
tor of Indian Telephone Indus¬ 
tries, Bangalore. 

M.R, Krishna : fonner 
Union Deputy Minister elected 
to Rajya Sablia vice Mr. D. 
Sanjeevayya. 

Manmolian Singh ; former¬ 
ly Economic Adviser to the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, ap¬ 
pointed Chief Economic Adviser 
to the Ministry of Finance. 

Sankar Prasad Mitra, J. : 

appointed Chief Justice of the 
Calcutta High Court. 

M.S. Randhawa : appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University for another 
4-year term from October 27. 
1972'. 


Era Sezhiyan : Elected 
chairman of the DMK Parlia¬ 
mentary party in the Lok Sabha. 

N.P. Shiikla : Elected De¬ 
puty speaker of Madhya Pradesh 
Vidhan Sabha vke Mr. Shalig- 
ram Sriviistava. 

RESIGNED 

K. Hanumnnthaiya : Railway 
Minister in the Central Council 
of Ministers. 

Moinul llaq Chowdhiiry : 

Minister for Indu-strial Develop¬ 
ment in the Union Cabinet. 

Barend NIeshenvej ; Prime 
Minister of the Netherlands. 

Reginald Maiidling : British 
Hmnc Secretary. 

DIED 

Jigiiic Dorji Wangchuk ; 
King of Bhutan. 

Indulal Yagnik : well-known 
Gandliian leader of Gujarat. 

Bakhshi Ghulam Moham¬ 
mad : formerly Chief Minister 
of Jammu & Kaslmiir. 

Gecta Duttfainous Indian 
play-back singer. 

Halimuddin Klian : famous 
tabla-player of India, belonging 
to Meerut. 

Lin Piao : At one time the 
Defence Minister of China, and 
designated successor of Mr. Mao 
Tsetung (death occurred in Sep- 
tcmbir 1971 but was announced 
only on July 20, 1972). 

Paul Henri Spaak ; I amous 
L'elgiaii statesman; first Presi¬ 
de) t of (he U.N. General 
■A sembly. 

Charu Majumdar; Foremost 
theoretician ard Piesidcnt of 
C-P.I. (Marxist-Leninist). Ini¬ 
tiator of the Naxalbari move¬ 
ment. 
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SUMMIT AI¥D AFTER 


"The Government of 
India and theGovernment 
of Pakistan are resolved 
that the two countries 
put an end to the con¬ 
flict and confrontation 
that have hitherto marred 
their relations and work 
for the promotion 
of a friendly aKd har 
monious relationship and 
the establishment of 
durable peace in the 
subcontinent, so that 
both countries may 
henceforth devote their 
resources and energies 
to the pressing task of 
advancing the welfare of 
their people. 

"Both Governments 
will take all steps within 
their power to prevent 
hostile propaganda 
directed against each 
other- Both countries 
will encourage the dis¬ 
semination of such in¬ 
formation as would pro¬ 
mote the development of 
friendly relations bet¬ 
ween them. 

—Extracts from the 
Simla Agreement 
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Before And After Simla Summit 

How ‘Durable’ is the Peace 


Any agreement between 
sovereign nations is as good or 
as bad as its implementation. 
B'om that point of view, a ver¬ 
dict on the Simla pact has to 
wait till its provisions are en¬ 
forced to the satisfaction of both 
sides. Treaties of this kind 
usually read well on paper. The 
Tashkent Declaration, for in¬ 
stance, was as good as any 
insofar as it expressed the 
peaceful intentions of both India 
and Pakistan. We know what 
came of it. It is the hope ajid 
prayer of tlic fwopics of India 
and Pakistan that the Sinda 
Declaration will meet with a 
bettei fate and that both coujt- 
tries will keep the promise to 
be good neighbours hereafter. 

In assessing the summit 
results, both positive ajtd nega¬ 
tive, a study of the backgrotmd 
is as important as of the letters 
of the final agreement. The 
meetings between Indian and 
Pakistani leaders in the past, 
and negotiations at lower olli- 
cial levels, were but sane inter¬ 
ludes in a long story of confron¬ 
tation and conflict. Even when 
there had been agreements like 
the Nehru-Liaquat pact, the 
Indus Canal treaty and the 
Kutch border settlement, the 
confrontation continued on 
other issues, mainly on Kashmir. 
There was, however, no all- 
out effort from either side to 
force the issue to the bitter end. 
The military engagements in 
Kashmir and Kutch were con¬ 
fined to the respective areas. 

1965 Showdown 

The first big showdown came 
in September 1965, starting from 
massive Pakistaqi infiltration in 
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Kaslunir. The war lasted 22 
days but still the action was 
restricted to the western sector. 
What was East Pakistan was not 
involved in the trial of strength. 
And although India had the 
upper liand in the operations 
and was in a better po.sition to 
force (he issue if the war drag¬ 
ged on, (he result when cease¬ 
fire came was more or less a 
draw. 

On the Pakistani side, an 
influential .section headed by Mr. 
Z.A. Bhutto maintained that 
Pakistan should not ha\’e agreed 
to the Tashkent pact without 
achieving its objective in regard 
to Kashmir. This section pro¬ 
pagated tlie view that the Sep¬ 
tember encounter had only prov¬ 
ed the military superiority of 
Pakistan and that by agreeing 
to a ceasefire under Russian 
pressure President Ayub Klian 
had let the Pakistan army down. 
This campaign was partly res¬ 
ponsible for the Pakistan Gov¬ 
ernment’s subsequent violation 
of the Ta.shkent pact. 

The war in December 1971 
was diflcrent. Within 14 days 
Pakistan lost its eastern half 
and received such a battering in 
the west that General Yahya 
Khan was compelled to accept 
the ceasefire declared unilateral¬ 
ly by India. On land, air and 
sea, India had clearly established 
her military superiority, quanti¬ 
tatively, and qualitatively, 
so much so that the Pakis¬ 
tani war machine in its 
home ground was in danger of 
going to pieces if the war had 
continued. Thus the myth of 
Pakistani military ascendancy 
had been shattered once for 
all. And for the first tij(n9 per* 


hups the impossibility of wrest¬ 
ing Kashmir from India by use 
of force had been brought home 
to the political and military 
elite of Pakistan. 

Tashkent to Simla 

In other words, Pakistan’s 
pride in its military might had 
not been humbled when Ayub 
Khan signed the agreement with 
Lai Bahadur Shastri in Tashkent. 
The country territorially was 
intact, too iit that time. It was 
a different Pakistan which went 
to Simla—a Pakistan cut to size, 
decisively beaten on the battle¬ 
field, shaken by enormous loss 
of territory and the surrender of 
nearly 90,000 of its soldiers in 
Bangladesh. That is one very 
importajit factor that makes the 
background to the Simla sum¬ 
mit so different from that of 
Tashkent. 

Another difference is that at 
Tashkent it was under the 
mediation and pressure of a third 
party—the Soviet Union—that 
India and Pakistan signed an 
agreement. At Simla, the two 
countries came to terms on a 
strictly bilateral basis without 
outside forces having a say, 
directly or indirectly, in the 
matter. India had been insisting 
from the beginning that ai^ 
negotiations ^ould not involve 
outside powers—not even the 
United Nations. The princi¬ 
ple had been upheld at Simla. 

^ Yet another significant 
change was in the character of 
Pakistan’s government. At the 
time of Tashkent Pakistan was 
ruled by a military dictator who 
was answerable only to himself 
and at the most to the Pakistan 
general staff. At Simla Pakistan 
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was represented by a civilian 
head of government, who had 
popular sanction behind him. 
The treaty was negotiated and 
signed by the authentic, demo¬ 
cratically elected leaders of the 
two countries. An agreement 
between two democratic govcj n- 
incnts, arj'ived at in the full 
glare of international publicity 
and approved by their rcspcc- 
tives legislatures, carries a con¬ 
stitutional authority and moral 
sanction that may not be tlierc 
when one or the other parly to 
the treaty is a military junta or 
dictatorship. 

Desire for Peace 

Simla accord also reflected 
the popular mood in both coun- 
.Jrics, When Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi said that India 
was not going to tire summit 
with any idea to dictate terms to 
I’akistan or to humiliate that 
country, .she was truly expressing 
the sentiments of the Indian 
people. Having helped tjie peo¬ 
ple of Bajigladesh in their 
struggle for liberation iind hav¬ 
ing rcbulTed General Yahya 
Khan’s attempt to make India 
pay for his folly, the over¬ 
whelming majority of Indians 
^wished to have a reconciliation 
with the people of Pakisran who 
till 25 years back were part of 
the same country. 

On the other side, the Pakis¬ 
tani masses had come to realise 
the futility of their leaders’ 
policy of confrontation with 
India. They had experienced 
the hardship that this policy had 
brought to them without any 
tangible political or military 
gain. The politically conscious 
people and the intelligentsia of 
Pakistan had so far broadly 
supported the military regime’s 
hostile approach to India. The 
Generals on their part exploited 
this support to fatten the mili¬ 
tary establishment which came 
in the way of the genuine demo¬ 
cratic aspirations of the people. 
It 18 now understood better over 
there that confrontation with 
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India does not provide congenial 
conditions to the grow'th of 
democracy in Pakistan and that 
it is in the interests of the 
Pakistani people themselves to 
co-c\isf peacefully with us. 

The 1971 war also o^iened 
Pakistan’s eyes to the limited 
value of its friendship with 
China and the Umted States 
When it ciime to the crunch, 
neither power came to the rescue 
of Pakistan. They hfid of course 
taken a line supporting Pakis¬ 
tan in the Bangladesh crisis, 
but apart from economic and 
military assistance—in the case 
of the U.S. provided secretly 
through other countiies—they 
took care to avoid any involve¬ 
ment in the struggle with India. 
During the 1965 war, China had 
at least made some threatening 
gestures. This time the Chinese 
scrupulously avoided any pro¬ 
vocation to India. The U.S. 
indulged in a show of strengtii 
by moving powerful units of the 
Seventh Fleet to the Bay of 
Bengal but the threat did not 
work with India. And that was 
the end of Pakistan’s hope for 
an American intervention. Pa¬ 
kistan’s membership of militaiy 
pacts like CENTO and SFATO 
did not help it either. 

It was realised, too. that the 
economic resources of the re¬ 
duced Pakistan could not sustain 
for long the policy of confron¬ 
tation with India. In(ernall> 
Pakistan was in a state of tur¬ 
moil after the defeat in the war. 
The tensions between tlic various 
regions increased and it required 
all the political skill of President 
Bhutto to keep them under con¬ 
trol. Thus, viewed from any 
angle, a rapprochement with 
India appeared desirable to 
preserve the integrity of the 
residual state of Pakistan as 
well as to provide an atmosphere 
conducive to the growth of de¬ 
mocracy in the country. 

Now let us see what the 
Simla a^cement means, it be¬ 
gins with a pledge by botli 


countries to “put an end to the 
conflict and confrontation that 
have hitherto marred their rela¬ 
tions and work for the promo¬ 
tion of a friendly and haimo- 
nious relationship and the estab¬ 
lishment of durable peace in the 
sub-continent.” This state¬ 
ment, almost word by word, 
echoes India’s thought. The 
expression “durable peace’’ is 
specially to be noted. Indian 
leaders had been laying the 
greatest emplmis on this point. 
Ilowever, the “modalities and 
arrangements for the establish¬ 
ment of durable peace” are left 
to be discussed by representa¬ 
tives of the two sides later. 

Strictly Bilateral 

India’s principle of bilatera¬ 
lism has also been incorporated 
in the pact. The two comitiies 
have resolved “to settle their 
differences by peaceful means 
tJirough bilateral negotiations 
or by any other peaceful means 
mutually agreed upon between 
them. Pending the final set- 
ilcment of any of the problems 
between the two countries, 
neither side shall unilaterally 
alter the situation and both shall 
prevent the organisation, assis¬ 
tance or cncouragcmcut of any 
acts detrimental to the main¬ 
tenance of peaceful and harmo¬ 
nious relations.” This is the 
most vital proviso of the .Simla 
agreement, and one that metns 
to a great extent India’s objec¬ 
tive. 

The importance of (his pro¬ 
viso is this : Pakistan for the 
fiTvSt linte has entered into a 
solcnui conomitment not to make 
any unilateral attempt to ^s- 
turb the situation in regard to 
any dispute between the two 
countries. This clearly applies 
to the Kashmir dispute also. 
Thu.s, pending a final settlement 
of the Kashmir problem, if ever, 
Pakistan is forbidden to use 
force or foment subversion to 
detach Kashmir from India—the 
central objective of Pakistan’s 
{Contd. on page 135) 
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The Summit And The Agreement 


Q. Write a short note on 
the Indu-Fakistan summit held 
in Simla in the middle of 1972. 

Ans. On February 14, 1972 
Mrs. Giindlii wrote a letter to 
the IJ.N. Secretary General 
nuiking the ofler that India was 
prepared to hold direct bilateral 
talks with Pakistan “at any 
time, at any level and without 
pre-conditions.” Later she 
wrote to Mr. Bhutto suggesting 
emissary level pre-sununit talks 
which were held in Murree near 
Rawalpindi in the last week of 
April, 1972. The Indian dele¬ 
gation at the Murree talks was 
led by Mr. D.P. Dhar, Chairman 
of the Policy-Planning Com¬ 
mittee in India’s Ministry of 
External Affairs and the Pakis¬ 
tan team was headed by Mr. 
Aziz Ahmed, Sccretary-Gcircral 
of Pakistan’s Forei^i Affairs 
Ministry. The oflicials drew 
up an agenda for a sunuiiit 
level meeting which, according 
to a joint statement issued af er 
the talks, was to be held “to¬ 
wards the end of May or the 
beginning of June.” The smn- 
mit meeting, however, actually 
got going on June 28, 1972 when 
Mr. Bhutto arrived in Simla 
with an entourage of 87 includ¬ 
ing Ministers, officials, nev.'s- 
men, photographers etc. The 
Indiait team was also similarly 
constituted. 

Mr. Bhutto and his aides 
were put up at Himachal 
B h a v a n. Twenty-seven re¬ 
porters and photographers ac¬ 
companying him were housed 
in the Wildflowcr Hall. Mrs. 
Gandhi was staying at the 
Retreat. The talks were held 
at Ellerslie—the building hous¬ 
ing the Himachal Pradesh Sec¬ 
retariat. 

The atmosphere in which the 
summit meeting had been con¬ 


vened was “neither one of ex¬ 
cessive optimism nor of exces¬ 
sive iiossimism.” Leaders of 
botJr countries had forewarned 
their people not to expe t loo 
much from the talks, and em¬ 
phasized the point that the meet¬ 
ing was going to be nuiinly ex¬ 
ploratory-each side trying to 
acquaint itself with the view¬ 
point of the other as closely as 
possible. 

I Hi; SLMLA AGKLI MIM 

Q. What were (he main 
points in the agreement arrived at 
between India and Pakistan in 
.Simla in the Qrst week of July 
1972 ? 

Ans. The Simla s u m m i t 
continued for five elay.s. Pro¬ 
gress was slow as both sides, 
particularly at the officials level, 
were reported to have been bar¬ 
gaining hard. It was, however, 
saved from failure with the 
signing of an agreement bet¬ 
ween President Bhutto and Mrs. 
Gandhi on the night between 
July 2 and 3. 

The main points in the 
agreement were: (/) Pakistan 
undertook to end the policy of 
confrontation against India and 
to begin working for harmo¬ 
nious relations to achieve durable 
peace (//) The two sides agreed 
to disengagement of troops 
and return of occupied territory 
across recognised international 
borders, leaving the status quo 
as on December 17, 1971 intact 
in Jammu and Kashmir. (Hi) 
Both sides uitdertook not to 
engage in any action seeking to 
alter the actual line of control 
unilaterally. (/>) both sides 
agreed that Indo-Pakistan dif¬ 
ferences are to be settled by 
peaceful meiuis through bilate¬ 
ral negotiations or by any other 
peaceful means mutually agreed 


upon.* (i) both sides reiterated 
(heir faith in the U.N. Charter, 
(i/) resumption of normal con¬ 
tacts in conununications, travel 
facilities, trade etc. 

The agreement was to come 
into force after it had been rati¬ 
fied by tlic appropriate autho¬ 
rity in either country. Imme¬ 
diately after his return to Pakis- 
tiui. Mr. Bhutto summoned a 
meeting of Pakistaji’s National 
Assembly on July 10 to discuss 
and ratify the agreement. This^ 
was done on July 15 luui the’' 
ratification papers signed by 
Prcsidcirt Bhutto were sent to 
New Delhi through the Swiss 
Fmb,T.ssy. India ratified the ag¬ 
reement on July 28 when Presi¬ 
dent V.V. Giri signed the instru¬ 
ment of ratification after the 
Union Cabinet had reconunend- 
cd it to him for acceptance. Ii 
was announced that the agree¬ 
ment would come into force 
from the date the ratification 
papers hail been received by the., 
Pakistan Government. 

In terms of the agreement, 
Uie withdrawal of troops from 
occupied areas in either coun¬ 
try was to begin as soon as the 
instruments of ratification had 
been exchanged and was to be 
completed within 30 days ex¬ 
cept in Jammu and Kashmir 
where the line of control estab¬ 
lished on December 17, 1971 
was to be respected by bbth 
sides. ■/ 

TASHKENT & SIMLA 
AGREEMENT 

Q. How does the Simla ag¬ 
reement differ from the Tashkent 
declaration ? 

Ans. The Simla agreement 
signed by Mr. Z.A. Bhutto as 
the President of Pakistan and 
Mrs. Gandhi as the Prim6 
Minister of India in the first 
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week of July 1972, differed from 
the T'ashkcjit declaration in the 
following material piirfieulars: 

1. The Tashkent Agree¬ 
ment was signed througJi the 
good offices of the Soviet Union. 
The Simla Agreement--essen¬ 
tially a bilateral one -was the 
result of the Indian Prime 
Minister’s initiative which was 
reciprocated by the Pakistani 
President. 

2. Tito Tashkent Agree¬ 
ment called upon both parties to 
withdraw' to the cease-fire line 
of 1949 in Jammu ;ind KasJunir. 
rJ)C Simla agreement says botli 
sides should respect the line of 
control on December 17, 1971 
in Jammu and Kashmir. 

- 3. The Tashkent Agree¬ 

ment provided for U.N. machi¬ 
nery for consultation in case r'f 
differences over inlc^prcmtion 
of Articles of the Agreement. 
The present agreement is strictly 
a bilateral one and hence all 
problems are to bo solved on the 
basis of mutual imderstandmg 
imd equality. 

Pf.lS & MIM S POIMS 

Q. In what ways lias India 
benefited from the Simla /\gree- 
hnent ? 

Aas. If the Simla agree¬ 
ment is implemented m the 
right spirit, India stands to gain 
from it in the following w'ays: 

(/) The thrciit of foreign in¬ 
terference in I n d o-Pakistan 
affairs has been nunimizetl as 
both countries now stand com- 
niittcd to bilateral negotiations 
to resolve their disputes. 

Ji 

(li) Both countries have ag¬ 
reed to abjure force in settling 
their differences. This reduces 
the chances of miother attack 
by Pakistan, at least in the near 
future. 

(m) As a result of Pakistan’s 
agreeing not to try to alter uni¬ 
laterally the luic of actual con¬ 
trol as on December 17, 1971 in 
Jammu and Kashanir, India 
^tarfds to gain nearly SOO square 
{Contd. on page 136) 
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Before And After Shnia Summit 

{Coniil. from page 133) 


policy ol confrontation 
all Uic-.c years. Under this 
proviso, Pakistan caimol sock 
outside intervention either, ex¬ 
cept with tlie concurrence of 
India. 

In effect, Pakistan's claim 
on KasJunir Jias been frozen 
although jt ma) contiiuie to 
Udk of the right of self-determi¬ 
nation ajid the like "in principle” 
as Mr. Bhutto puts it. Of 
course, (he pact binds India also 
not to use force to dislodge 
Pakistan from occupied Ka.sn- 
mir. However, since India had 
no idea to cK> any such thing, 
the force of the comnutment is 
lor all practical purposes on 
Pakistan. In coiusc of time the 
present ceasefire line in Jammu 
and Kiuhmir nuy well become 
the international boundary witJi 
some mutually agreed le-adjusl- 
mcnls and rationalisation 

This IS a positive gain from 
liulia’s plant of view. With 
Pakistan barred by the treaty 
from meddling in Kashmir, the 
gii'und has been cut from under 
the feel of the pJo-Pakistan ele¬ 
ments in Kashmir V alley This 
change will Jielp in removing the 
uncertainly and instability in the 
intc'inal affairs of J & K stale. 

Negative Aspects 

The negative feauucs of die 
treaty arc the lack of a“NoWar'’ 
declaration as such and the 
ab.scncc of any understanding 
on stopping the armament lacc 
and reducing the arms expendi¬ 
ture. Pakistan’s reluctance to 
accept a specific “No War” 
pledge does give room for doubt 
as to whether it has some deep 
reservations on the s n b j c c i, 
notwithstanding the resolution 
to settle differences by peaceful 
means. The fact that Pakis¬ 
tan's defence expenditure shows 
a steep rise in spile of Mr. 
Bhutto’s professions of peace 
acquires a disturbing .signifi¬ 
cance in this context. '1 here 


are still rcvandusis in Pakistan 
who lire not reconciled to a 
policy of peaceful co-existcnce 
with India. Mr. Bhutto him¬ 
self ptibJidy promised soon 
after lie rose to power that ‘‘wc 
will take revenge” and that "wc 
shall wipe out the stigma even 
if it has to be done by our 
giandchildrcn. ’ Whether he 
meant it when he said all this 
or whether tbe magnanimity 
tliat India showed at tJie Simla 
conference has remove d all 
thoughts of revenge from the 
Pakistani miiul, only time can 
reveal. It will be folly for India 
to take things for granted. 

Coming back to the treaty, 
Pakistan's pivsitive gain is India's 
commitment to withdraw from 
the large stretch of Pakistan 
territory it occupied during the 
war. The Indian (crjitciy to 
be vacated by Pakistani forces 
is comparatively very small. 
Hi’wcver, this exchange cannot 
be termed as a loss for India as 
some Indian critics of the 
treaty say. Our icadincss to 
withdraw from Pakistan terri¬ 
tory only confirms mir repeated 
declarations that India has never 
had any designs on the terri- 
tmial integrity of that country. 

Since Bangladesh was not a 
party to the Simla agreement, 
no ilccision could be taken on 
the prisoners of war issue. 
However, other steps to restore 
and normalise relations between 
India and Pakistan vvcic agreed 
upon. 

* * * 

In the final analysis, the 
Simla summit can be deemed 
to have been a success only if 
"durable peace” is achieved in 
the siib-contincnt. How fragile 
was the peace of Tashkent was 
seen in a matter of months. 
However, by its very definition 
‘durability’ can he proved only 
over a long haul. A short¬ 
term assessment of Simla will 
not be a true assessment. 
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miles of strategic areas in the 
state. 

(/v) The agreement has 
strengthened Mr. Bhutto’s hands 
to sonic extent and that is good 
because any alternative to him 
at this stage could worse. 

Q. In what ways can the 
Simla agreement of July 1972 
he described as unfavourable to 
India ? 

Ans. The Simla agreement 
'■*as been strongly criticized in 
India as well as in Pakistan. 
Indi-an critics who look upon it 
as detrimental to tJio interests of 
India argue that : 

(i) As several members of 
the Pakistan National Assembly 
remarked in the course of the 
debate in their Chamber, the 
Simla agrccmcjit has served to 
reactivate the Kashmir issue, 
and almost conceded a locus 


standi to Pakistan in the affair. 

(iV) Instead of sticking to the 
origin^ idea of a package deal, 
India has accepted the step-by- 
step approach advocated by 
Pakistan. 

(/7/) It has bypassed or ig¬ 
nored many issues which are 
important from India’s view 
point, i.e.. war damages, com¬ 
pensation for looking after the 
refugees who poured into India 
from what was Bast Pakistan in 
1971, settlement of pre-partition 
debts which Pakistan owes to 
India, vacation of Pakistan’s 
aggression in Kashmir etc. 

(/V) It did not achieve ajiy- 
thing towards the repatriation 
to Pakistan <.>f tfie Pakistani 
prisoners of war whi> rcjnained a 
political asset of diminishing 
value besides being a contimiing 
and unproductive burden on the 
Indian tax-payer. 
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vacillation to tliose about him. 
It is as contagious as small pox. 
The only way to buttxess oneself 
against such harmful influence 
is to cultivate and strengthen 
one’s positive qualities. Thus 
you can make yourself positive, 
decisive, forceful, if you will. 

The habit of shilly-shallying, 
of hesitating and reconsidering 
or putting off final decisions as 
long as possible leads to paralysis 
of the power of prompt deci¬ 
sion and action. 

Some people just can’t com¬ 
mit themselves unreservedly to 
anything. There is alw'a^'S an 
“if” or an “and” or a “but”— 
always some loophole out t>f 
which to crawl. They arc panic- 
stricken at the thought of burn¬ 
ing their bridges behind them 
and leaving no way of escape or 
exit in case of necessity. 

Unless you arc prepared to 
commit yourself irrevocably to 
n well-thought out programme 
of action, unless you are prepared 


to burn your bridges behind you, 
you have a dim chance of getting 
anywhere. 

You must learn to trust your 
iiidgcment, to decide w'ilhout 
hesitation or mental reservation 
and to abide by your decisions or 
you will never arrive. 

* Once the Rubicon is crosset.1, 
once the die is cast, there should 
be no looking back. Tf there is 
no commitment of this sort, 
there can be no progress. If 
you don't move forward, you 
eitJier move backward or be¬ 
come stagnant. 

Don’t stand at the cross¬ 
roads uncertain, hesitant and 
undecided. Take your direc¬ 
tion and go ahead. As Dc 
Gaulle put it. “Men funda-" 
mentally can no more get along 
without direction tlian they can 
without eating, drinking or 
sleeping”. 

The capacity to take prompt, 
firm and final decisiom is the 
touchstone of leadership in all 
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Dear Reader y 

The other day we had visitor who wanted to understand 
clearly what was going on in iVest Asia. He told us that he had 
read every news-item and every article on the subject he could 
come by, but even then had to admit that the more he read, the 
more confused he had felt. 


3. Subscriptions come 
into force from the issue due 
for publication in the month 
following that in which the 
amount is received. 


OUR POSTAL ADDRESS 

Letters intended for the 
Competition Master should be 
addressed as follows : 

Hie Competition Master 
Monthly 
AmbalaCsffltt 


There may be others having similar experiences to relate, 
especially among those who have to prepare for competitive 
examinations. 

This type of difficulty can be easily got over if we cultivate 
the art of intelligent reading. An intelligent reader trains his 
mind in such a way that as he reads on, it automatically goes on 
rejecting unessential details, and absorbing the essential points. 
As they say, it goes on rejecting the chaff and accepting the grabi. 

A much-read man is not necessarily a well-read man. Read 
as much you can easily concentrate on and digest, and you will 
find that you can understand things much more clearly than you 
could by reading much hut concentrating little. 

Yours Sincerely 


That is sufficient. Please 
do not write more because 
addition of irrelevant parti¬ 
culars may result in your letter 
not reaching us at all. 




The Crisis of Character 


I N THE SILVER-JUBILEE YEAR OF INDIA’S CAREER 

as a free nation, her people find themselves in 
the thick of a strufflle for economic freedom. 
A lot is being said these days about the urgency 
of meeting the minimum needs of the masses. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to identify 
the vested interests which hinder our march 
towards democratic socialism. Elaborate plans 
are on the anvil to annihilate such vested interests 
and to secure social justice for the people. 

In many ways the battle we are fighting now 
is harder than the one waged by the freedom- 
fighters. They were pitched against usurpers 
and intruders—a very much visible and identi¬ 
fiable foe. But those involved in the conflict 
today suffer firbipi a serious handicap. Their 
fight is mainly against the enemy within, des¬ 
perately trying to grab all the fruits of political 
freedom and appropriate to himself all econo¬ 
mic power and the privileges that go with it. In 
worl^g to achieve that goal, he is not bothered 
by any scruples; he employs every possible 
means—fair or foul. 

It is, however, not so difficult to recognise 
this enemy within. He can be seen everywhere. 
He is to be found occupying high office as a 
minister, shedding copious tears for the poor 
while lolling in Maharaja-style luxury in a pala¬ 
tial bungalow wmted upon by an army of 
servants, at a safe distance from the slums where 
the poor breathe in the midst of filth and squalor. 
We come across him as a cog, however elevated 
or mean, in the wheel of administration, refusing 
to move unless duly oiled with some speed 
money. He is seen masquerading as the 
businessman, ever eager to c^ in on the peo¬ 
ple’s hardships and extract his pound of flesh. 
We can identify him as the sfick operator who 
has discoverea and invented numberless in¬ 
genious devices to conceal his real income, and 
^eloped tax-evasion into a fine art. He goes 
about as the trade unionist who has alr^st 
overnight become a great vot^ of nationalisa¬ 
tion b^use becoming a public servant will give 
hhn more job «icurity and! relieve him of the 
need’to pul in teal hard labour to earn his keep. 

Whenever there is an outcry from the peo¬ 
ple agmnst the cMeriorating conditions and the 
increasing hardships they have to face, they are 

JhmnberfWl <■ 


told that the country is facing an economic 
crisis brought on for the most part by the va^- 
ries of nature. We have no dearth of economists 
who are capable of prescribing sure-fire methods 
to resolve such crises. But the question to 
which we have yet to find the answer is who 
will rid us of the crisis of character that 
has overtaken us as a nation. 

If we reflect deeply on the gradual coar¬ 
sening of our moral fibre as a people during the 
last twenty-five years, we are bound to come up 
against the hard reality that the malady can he 
traced to our having chosen to adopt material 
gain as the yardstick of success in life—a con¬ 
cept now increasingly being questioned in the 
affluent societies of the west whom we have 
sought to emulate. Although our leaders hava 
cried themselves hoarse about the objective of 
building a socialistic pattern of society, our 
people have fallen a prey to the compulsions of 
an acquisitive society which is the exact anti¬ 
thesis of a socialistic order. 

The prevailing state of affairs calls for a 
revolution in the minds of the people. Today 
we need another Gandhi who mould demons¬ 
trate in practice that limiting one’s needs is 
much more practical and beneficial than competi¬ 
tive consumption, and that is the only way in 
which we can hope to make progress as a nation. 
Those who claim to be really popular leaders 
must come forward and give the correct lead by 
giving up ostentatious living. Only then will 
they acquire the moral right to tell the business¬ 
man of the social obligations of wealth. Only 
then will they be Able to wage a successful war 
on the wide^read evil of corruption. The battle 
for economic freedom is essentially a battle 
against ouiaelves. We have to make up our 
minds as to what sort of society we want to 
build. Are we going to follow the exai^le 
of the west where growing affluence has set into 
motion a reaction ag^t materi^ism or are we 
going to have a society wherein every son and 
dau^ter of India will have equal opportunities? 
The question is do we have the guts to rise above 
petty selfish considerations. Can’t we get rid 
of the all-pervasive selfishness, parasitism and 
covetousness which are debilitating us as a 
nation? Resolve this crisis of character. The 
economic crisis will resolve itself. 
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NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Foreign Aid 

The total of World Bank and 
International Development As¬ 
sociation (IDA) loans extended 
to India so far comes to nearly 
Rs. 2,349 crores or a little more 
than 3,132 million dollars. This 
amount is made up of 40 bank 
loans, 44 IDA credits and several 
investment commitments by the 
International Finance Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The International Develop¬ 
ment Association or IDA has 108 
members. Out of them 19 deve¬ 
loped countries and the World 
Bank act as the financiers, pro¬ 
viding money for being lent to 
the under-developed member 
countries on easy terms—50-year 
loans at negligible rates of in¬ 
terest, repayable in the recipient 
country’s own currency. IDA 
loans are therefore very much 
sought after. 

As the loanable funds with 
the IDA began to run low, the 
Association concluded with the 
U.S.A. in June 1970 a new three- 
year agreemoit committing the 
latter to provide 40 percent of a 
total 2'4 billion dollar replenish¬ 
ment over the ensuing three 
years. 

But subsequently, the Nixon 
adnunistration began to drag 
its feet over securing actual ap¬ 
propriation of the money from 
the Congress. It tried to brow- 
brat Mr. Robert McNamara, 
the President of the World Bank 
into holding ujp loans to coun¬ 
tries which had nationalised 
private American business in¬ 
vestments or whom the Nixon 
administration did not like, e,g. 


India, which traditionally receiv¬ 
ed 38 to 40 percent of all IDA 
loans. 

Last year, as the U.S.A. 
was not forthcoming with the 
funds it had committed to the 
IDA, India was prevented from 
availing nearly 158 million dol¬ 
lars in IDA credits—83 million 
dollars for the purchase of an 
oil-tanker fleet to carry crude 
from the Middle East and 75 
million dollars to help her 
finance industrial imports. The 
hold up share of the U.S.A. was 
released only on the eve of the 
ajinual meetings of the World 
Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund held in Wa¬ 
shington on September 25. 

Agreement with E.E.C. 

For several months now 
India has been trying to con¬ 
clude a commercial co-operation 
treaty with the E.E.C. She has 
been anxious to finalise the 
treaty at the earliest as it is 
feared that delay will hit 
India’s exports to U.K. since with 
Britain’s entry into E.C.M. next 
year, India will lose certain 
preferraces in the British market. 

But according to reports from 
London and Brussels, the agree¬ 
ment is unlikely to be signed for; 
several months yet. lie sub¬ 
ject is under consideration by an 
EEC Commission under the 
head “EEC’s relations with the 
outside world.” The Commis- 
siojvsbnt a memorandum on the 
subject to the EEC Council of 
Meters towards the end of 
September and was expecti^ a 
re^nse in two monots. Tne 
agreement may actui^ take six 
months to materializie. 
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In the last week of Septem¬ 
ber, representatives of the EEC 
and ]^a hdd a two-day con¬ 
ference in Chatham House, 
London. The meeting revealed 
a striking difference in the ap¬ 
proaches adopted by the two 
sides. While the EEC favours a 
narrow agreement, India is 
pleading for a comprehensive 
arrangement. 

After the discussions in 
London, a high official of the 
EEC was reported to have re¬ 
marked that India should dis¬ 
play greater confidence in her 
ability to face the future. He 
said that it would be incon¬ 
ceivable for India to obtain 
special terms in preference to 
other developing countries be¬ 
cause that would mean contra- 
^ vening the UNCTAD and 
GATT decisions. Explaining 
why India should not be unduly 
worried about the piospect of 
Britain joining the Conunon 
Market, the official, made the 
following points; (i) The United 
Kingdom accounts for no more 
than 11 percent of India’s ex¬ 
ports (<7) the preferences which 
India is currently enjoying in 
her trade with U.K. will not 
be abolished at one stroke (Hi) 
' India should have more faith 
in the policies adopted or to be 
adopted by the Community in 
its dealings with the develop¬ 
ing countries. 


Problem of Debt Relief 

A meeting of the Aid-India 
Consortium held in June this 
year had endor^ an assess¬ 
ment made by the World Bank 
that India would need at least 
^1250 million dollars in foreign 
aid this year. It had also b^ 
proposed at the meeting that 
India should be given debt relief 
to the extent of 200 million dol¬ 
lars a year. But the members of 
tte Consortium have not been 
able to reach agreemeni on the 
point so far. The meeting had 
remitted the matter to Dr. 
Coombs, a World Bank expert, 


for detailed study. But noth¬ 
ing has come out of that as yet. 

Meanwhile, the agreement 
under which India had been 
allowed debt relief to the extent 
of 100 million dollars a year over 
the last three years has expired, 
If no further relief is forthcom¬ 
ing immediately, she will have 
to pay nearly Rs. 125 crores in 
interest alone. She will also 
have to repay to the U.S.A. 
debts totalling nearly 150 mil¬ 
lion dollars. 

Pending a decision on the 
quantum of debt relief to be 
allowed to her, India has decided 
to continue debt repayments but 
this has been putting a heavy 
strain on her reserves of foreign 
exchange. In the last week of 
September it was reported that 
those reserves had suffered a 
decline of more than Rs. 50 
crores in just over a month. 
This amount was spent mainly 
on interest payments to the 
U.S.A. There was no other al¬ 
ternative becau.se the net inflow 
of aid has fallen. 

Economic Situation : The Con¬ 
gress View 

On October 4, the Working 
Committee of the ruling Con¬ 
gress party met in New Delhi 
and passed a resolution on eco¬ 
nomic policy dealing with the 
roles of the public and the pri¬ 
vate sectors in the economy and 
other matters. Offering an ana¬ 
lysis of the present economic 
situation in the country, the 
resolution said, “The mid-term 
appraisal of the Fourth Plan 
and subsequent developments 
have indicated that the econo¬ 
my has been growing at a slow 
rate. The growth of both agri¬ 
cultural and industrial produc¬ 
tion has been affected by a 
variety of factors, including bad 
weather conditions and rfiort- 
ages of key materials. This 
has had an unfavourable im¬ 
pact on prices of essential com¬ 
modities, particularly grain. 
The rise in prices has hit hard 


the vulnerable sections of the 
population. The slow growth 
m economy has also worsened 
the employment situation. 

The temporary difficultira 
in the economy which have been 
highlighted by the rise in prices 
and by increasing unemploy¬ 
ment can be traced to the slow 
rate of growth of our basic 
industries such as steel, heavy 
machinery, power, fertilizers, 
heavy chemicals and oil, as 
well as to inadequacies in agri¬ 
cultural production. Another 
important factor is that the bene¬ 
fits of the growth that has taken 
place have not reached large 
masses of the people whose 
consumption standards continue 
to remain very low. 

In the light of these com¬ 
ments the resolution went on to 
say that the foCus of national 
effort for development should be 
on (i) a higher rate of growth in 
agricultural production (ii) fastest 
possible development of basic 
industries (Hi) a bold and syste¬ 
matic effort to raise the con¬ 
sumption standards of the poor 
by (a) shifting the emphasis in 
industrial production to basic 
consumer industries and (b) 
giving high priority to expmd- 
ing employment opportunities 
in agriculture and other spheres. 

The resolution also called 
for all-out efforts to mobilize 
more resources, increasing the 
rate of savings, and making sure 
that the costs of development 
are equitably distributed. To 
gain the object of nuintaining 
price stability, the resolution 
suggested the creation of a pub¬ 
lic distribution system for the 
barest necessaries of life, and go¬ 
vernment take-over of the whole¬ 
sale trade in foodgrains. 

Among the large number of 
other points touched by the reso¬ 
lution were the need for a vigo¬ 
rous expansion of the public 
sector, a shift of emphasis in 
production from its p r e s e n t 
elitist orientation to goods of 
mass consumption, harmonious 
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industrial relations and workers’ 
participation in management, 
jn-omotion of e^^rts, speedy 
implementation ofland refor^ 
building up an administration 
responsive to the new challenges 
etc. 

The Price Spiral 

Notwithstanding all 
the noise being heard about ris¬ 
ing prices and the need to keep 
them in check, dearness kept 
increasing during the weeks un¬ 
der review. It has been reported 
that in August this year, the 
prices were 8 4 percent higher 
than they had been a year 
earlier. 

The price-spiral was the sub¬ 
ject of discussion at a State 
Chief Ministers’ meeting held 
in New Delhi on September 30. 
The meeting considered several 
suggestions put forward by the 
Chief Ministers, e.g., imposition 
of controls at strategic points, 
distribution of essential com¬ 
modities through fair-price 
shops, take over of the whole¬ 
sale trade in certain commodi¬ 
ties etc. But at the same time, 
the Chief Ministers demanded 
that the procurement price of 
paddy should be fixed hi^er than 
that recommended by the Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Commission. 
They had to be reminded by the 
Prime Minister of the infla¬ 
tionary and political consequen¬ 
ces of the higher prices sought 
before they decided to accept 
the recommendations of the 
APC. 

To protest against the Gov¬ 
ernment’s failure to bring down 
tlte prices, the National Coun¬ 
cil of the Communist Party of 
India called for a countrywide 
agitation which was organized 
from October 3 to 5. Nearly 
50,000 CPI workers including 
Mr. S.A. Dange and severd 
M.P.’s belonging to the party 
were arrested. Addressing press 
reporters in New Delhi on Oc¬ 
tober 5, Mr. Bhupesh Gupta, 
M.P., Secretary of the party’s 


National Council said thiU the 
Qingress had promised to con¬ 
trol prices but a year and eight 
months had passed since the 
elections with no sign of any 
improvement in the price situa¬ 
tion. The number of unem¬ 
ployed had also increased. He 
said that the only solution to the 
problem of rising prices of grain 
and sugar lay in nationalization 
of wholesale grain trade and of 
sugar mills. 


rc- 


TOWARDS SOCIALISM 
Ceiling on Urban Property 

According to a survey 
cently conducted by the PTl, 
with the exception of Tamil 
Nadu, all major states have 
either authorised Parliament to 
enact a comprehensive law or 
initiated legislation on their own 
to clamp ceilings on urban pro¬ 
perty holdings in their areas— 
a subject which fails within the 
legislative jurisdiction of States. 

Eight states viz., Haryana, 
Pimjab, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Orissa and West Bengal have 
delegated their authority in the 
matter to the Parliament. Five 
states, viz., Jammu & Kashmir, 
Rajasthan, Bihar, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and Assam have adopted 
their own ceiling laws placing 
the limits between Rs. 3 lakhs 
and 7-5 lakhs with varying lists 
of exemptions. 

It is learnt that the Centre 
proposes bringing forward legis¬ 
lation on the subject in the 
winter session of Parliament 
commencing on November 13. 
If a law is passed there, it will 
apply in all states who have 
authorised the Parliament in 
that behalf. 


OrdiiMace on Bonus 

To give effect fo a decision 
taken'by the Government on 
the basis of the interim reports 
of the Bonus Review Committee 
the President of India promul¬ 
gated on , September 23 an 


Ordinance to amend the Pay¬ 
ment of Bonus Act so as to raise 
the minimum bonus payable to 
industrial workers from 4 per¬ 
cent to 8*33 percent, the hi|^ 
minimum to be payable for tiM 
accounting year commencing on 
any day in the year 1971. 

The Ordinance also pro¬ 
vided that pending formal 
amendment of the Payment of 
Bonus Act, non-competitive 
public sector establishments at 
that time exempted from pay¬ 
ing bonus were to make bonus 
payments on the basis fixed by 
the Ordinance. 


PLANNING 

National Water Grid Programme 

Preliminary investigations 
are at pre^nt being made into 
the need for, feasibihty and costs 
of, and the time required to 
complete a national water grid 
for India. The Plan envisages: 
(0 a Ganga-Cauvery link join¬ 
ing on the way the Sone, Nar¬ 
mada, Tapti, Godavari, Krishna 
and Pennar basins (») a Brahm- 
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putm-Oanga link t h r o u h 
Bangladesh in collaboration with 
the government of that country 
(in) a link canal from the Nar¬ 
mada to the Rajasthan canal (/v) 
a pump link through the Cham- 
bal to areas near Ajmer in 
Rajasthan; and (v) a link with 
the Mahanadi to coastal areas 
and canals to the west. 

The plan has been scru¬ 
tinised by a U.N.D.P. (United 
Nations Development Program¬ 
me) Mission team. It has esti¬ 
mated that the project, includ¬ 
ing some navigation facilities 
desirable to be provided in the 
national water grid, would cost 
nearly Rs. 2875 crores. (With¬ 
out the navigation facilities the 
cost could be reduced to Rs. 2200 
crores). And it may be possi¬ 
ble to complete it by 2000 a.d. 

According to Dr. K.L. Rao, 
In<ha’s Minister for power and 
Irrigation, the first stage in the 
project, viz., the Ganga-Cauvery 
Link would enable transfer of 
vast quantities of the Ganga- 
basin flood water to the west— 
south-west and west, 

"Hie whole programme will 
require the employment of near¬ 
ly 1000 engineers and 90(X) 
others. The Ganga-Cauvery 
link alone will ben^t chroni¬ 
cally drought-hit areas in U.P. 
and Bihar as also the States of 
Rtyasthan, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Andhra 
Pradesh, Mysore and Tamil 
Nadu. 


Appiw^ to Fifth Flu 

V In the first week of October, 
Mr. D.P. Dhar, the Union 
Minister for Planning was re¬ 
ported to be giving the finishing 
touches to the ‘‘Approach to 
the Fifth Plan” document. Ac¬ 
cording to indications available, 
the k^ote of the Plan will be 
the achievement of a greater 
meauire of self-reliance. The 
first jniori^ will be completion 
of the proj^ already in hand, 
rand the main focus will be on the 
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core sector which encompi^es 
steel, fertilizers, petrolcum- 
defining, machine-building, 
power generation and non- 
ferrous metals. 

The approach paper being 
finalised by Mr. Dhar adopts a 
different road to social justice 
than that worked out by Mr. 
C. Subramaniam when he was 
the Planning Minister. Mr. Dhar 
appears to think that en^loy- 
ment can be increased only 
through a rapid growth of the 
economy. According to him, 
the minimum needs of the peo¬ 
ple can be provided only by 
creating more employment op¬ 
portunities and these can be 
created only through heavy in¬ 
vestment in the core sector and 
projects to produce articles of 
mass consumption. 

The Fifth Plan aims at 
achieving a growth rate of 5*5 
per cent per annum through 
heavy investment in the core 
sector and speedy completion of 
the minor and major irrigation 
works in hand. Closely con¬ 
nected with them would be in¬ 
creases in the area under cultiva¬ 
tion to yield higher output of 
cash crops such as cotton which 
are now being imported on a 
large scale. The execution of 
power projects will also get 
high priority. 

No specific figure of the total 
outlay was mentioned but from 
the indications it could be sur¬ 
mised that it would be of the 
order of Rs. 50,000 crores. The 
Planning Commission, it was 
reported, did not consider such 
a figure unrealistic if agricultural 
incomes were brought within the 
tax net, loop-holes in the tax 
collection machinery were plug¬ 
ged and some economies were 
effected in expenditure. At the 
same time, it was acknowledged 
that substantial deficit financing 
may become necessary. 

Regarding the idea of a 
joint sector to harness the ex¬ 
pertise available in the private 
sector, N&. Dhar has discount¬ 


ed all rumours that the scojpe of 
the private sector was going to 
be enlarged in any way. A 
meeting of the Cong^ss Work¬ 
ing Committee held on October 
4 passed a resolution to that 
effect drafted by Mr. Dhar. 
Later, addressing a meeting of 
the Parliamentary Consultative 
Committee for Planning, Mr. 
Dhar said that the Govemnwnt 
had not accepted the joint 
sector as an instrument of policy. 

Rs. 3200-Crore Education Plan 

On September 18, Prof. S. 
Nurul Hasan, Union Minister 
for Education and Social Wel¬ 
fare presented to the Central 
Advisoiy Board of Education 
representing the States a Rs. 
3200-crore blueprint for educa¬ 
tion in the Fifth Plan. Com¬ 
mending the Plan to the atten¬ 
tion of the Board, the Educa¬ 
tion Minister said that it was 
not unduly ambitious. He said, 
“We cannot afford at this junc¬ 
ture to think small or to act 
weakly or falteringly. This is a 
time for broad vision, a com¬ 
prehensive and integrated Plan, 
and vigorous and consistent 
action.” 

Explaining the features of 
t h e Wan, Professor Nurul 
Hasan said that education had to 
be related to the life and needs 
of the nation and its aspirations 
to create a scientific temper, to 
build a truly secular, democra¬ 
tic and socialist society and to 
inculcate in our youth valuea 
leading ' not only to the ftdl 
development of the individual’s 
personality but also to changing 
the quality of life for him. Out 
of a total allocation of Rs. 3200 
crores, as much as half had bera 
allocated to pre-school, primary 
and middle school education. 
Liberal provision had been made 
for qualitative improvement at 
all stages. 

The new Plan is a three-fold 
programme which envisages: (/) 
a con^ehensive model secon¬ 
dary school in every district, and 
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a model primary school in every 
community development block 
to demonstrate new education 
in practice (li) about 10 per cent 
of the institutions to be up¬ 
ended to the optimum levels 
(Hi) efforts to improve every 
educational institution to mini¬ 
mum levels, partly through gui¬ 
dance and study grants, and 
partly through local community 
support. 

Other features of the Plan 
introduced by Professor Hasan 
were (/) adoption of new me¬ 
thods of teaching and valuation, 
(ii) production and supply of 
improved textbooks, (in) 
strengthening of the cultural 
content of education, (/») in¬ 
tensive efforts for cultivation of 
physical education, games and 
sports, (v) education for citizen¬ 
ship emphasising the story of 
our struggle for freedom, 
achievements of the post-inde¬ 
pendence period and national 
objectives and progrmnmes of 
development, (w) conscious effort 
to relate curricula closely to 
environment, (vii) teaching of 
science and mathematics to be 
made compulsory in classes 1 
to 9, (via) work experience to be 
introduced in classes 1 to 8 so 
that it is obligatory on all stu¬ 
dents to study a craft or trade in 
classes 9 to 10. The Plan also 
emphasises the need to imple¬ 
ment the constitutional provi¬ 
sion for universal primary and 
middle school education. 

After deliberations lasting 
two days, the Board called for 
the programme of primary and 
middle school education esti¬ 
mated in the working paper to 
cost nearly half of the Rs. 3,200 
crore to be made the first charge 
on the allocations. The Board 
also recommended that the pro¬ 
vision in the constitution for 
universal free education for the 
age group 6 to 11 by 1975 should 
be extended only up to the end 
of the fifth Plan for such States 
as were incapable of achieving 
the target. The Board also 
proposed special classes for part- 


time education to children who 
are forced to work. It called 
for fresh efforts by the Centre 
to have the ‘104 2+3’ pattern 
of education upto tJte graduate 
lavel adopted by all States and 
an expert group to work out a 
programme of vocationalisa- 
t ion on the basis of district eco¬ 
nomic development program¬ 
mes. The Board agre^ to 
leave the question of higher edu¬ 
cation to be looked into by the 
U.G.C. and other such bodies. 


BOKARO—India’s Largest In¬ 
dustrial Project 

It was 13 years ago that the 
proposal to set up India’s fourth 
steel plant at Bokaro was first 
moot^ The first concrete step 
towards its construction was, 
however, taken six year later 
when an agreement was signed 
on January 25, 1965 with the 
Soviet Union for a credit of 
Rs. 167 crores to meet the 
foreign exchange requirements 
for setting up the plant. Civil 
works for the foundations of the 
blast furnace were commissioned 
by Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the 
Prime Minister of India, on 
April 6, 1968. On Octobw 3, 
1972 the plant started working 
when Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
switched on the first blast fur¬ 
nace. 

Speaking on the occasion, 
Mr. S. Mohan Kuinaramanga- 
1am, the Union Minister for 
Steel and Mines said that 
Bokaro was a truly swadeshi 
plant. He disclosed that where¬ 
as for Bhilai the other Russian- 
aided steel plant, India had to 
import 86 pwcent of the equip¬ 
ment and components in the 
first stage and 77 percent in the 
second stage, for j^karo, only, 
36 percent of the eauipment had 
to be imported in the first stage. 
In the second stage, it would 
come down to 17 per cent. The 
Minister said that Bokaro was 
one of the most sophisticated 
steel plants in this p«ut of the 
world. 


The Soviet Minister for 
Steel who was also present on 
the occasion described the Bo¬ 
karo plant as a vital Imot in 
the growing Indo-Soviet friend¬ 
ship. He disclosed that over 
the last 17 years, the Soviet 
Union had helped India set up 
70 plants. Addressinj; the 
gathering after she had switched 
on the furnace, Mrs. Gandhi 
said that Bokaro was a lasting 
monument ofIndo-Soviet 
co-operation. 

The Fourth Plan provided 
in all a sum of Rs. 1053 crores 
for steel development. Out of 
this, Bokaro alone has accounted 
for Rs. 680 crores or nearly 
65 percent. It has been calcu¬ 
lated that the project will break* 
even when it starts producing 4 
million tonnes of steel per 
month. But that is yet a long 
way off. When the second stage 
of the Project is completed, its 
capacity will be just 2*5 million 
tonnes. 

MISCELLANY 

Indo-S o V i e t Agreement on 
Science and Technology: On 
October 2, 1972, India and the 
Soviet Union simted in Moscov^ 
an agreement for co-operation 
in the fields of applied science 
and technology. At the sign¬ 
ing ceremony, India was re¬ 
presented by Mr. C. Subrama- 
niam. Minister of Industrial 
Development, Science & Tech¬ 
nology. On behalf of the 
Soviet Union, the agreement 
was signed by Mr. Vladimir 
Kirillin, Head of the Soviet 
Union’s State Committee''for 
Science & Technology and De* 
puty Prime Ministw. Among 
the areas of collaboration identi¬ 
fied were the building up of a 
,scientific information ana docu¬ 
mentation system in India, joint 
research in lasers, cryst^ gr^b 
and cybernetics, magneto-hydro 
dynamics, j^oohemotry, 
niachine tool tniilding, finrous 
metallurgy, ooeano^aplqr, water 
conservancy and joint mln«k! 
and oil ex{dorationr 4 
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The Great Asian Handshake 

China and Jap^, the two 
most powerful nations in Asia 
to-day, have a long history of 
hostility which has manifested 
itself in a series of hot and cold 
wars between the two countries 
for more than half a century now. 
In 1927, Baron Giishi Tanaka, 
who was at that time Prime 
Minister of Japan submitted 
to his Emperor a plan to con¬ 
quer the world after taking over 
China. The document which 
came to be known as the 
Tanaka Memoir suggested that, 
“In order to conquer China, we 
must first conquer Manchuria 
and Mongolia. Once we have 
acquired the entire resources 
of China, we shall proceed to 
conquer India, the Archipelago, 
Asia Minor, Central Asia and 
even Europe.” This memoir 
laid deep the foundations of the 
blatantly aggressive course 
which Japan followed towards 
its neighbouring country till 
the end of the second world war 
which found Japan reduced vir¬ 
tually to the status of a client 
state of the U.S.A. 

Richard Nixon’s visit to 
China in February this year 
came as a shock to the Japanese. 
It destroyed the credibility of 
Eisaku Sato, the then Prime 
Minister of Japan who had been 
forging closer relations with 
Taiwan and thus annoying the 
Chinese. Nixon’s Peking visit 
forced Japan to have a second 
look at its foreign policy and 
explore new po^bilities. At 
the same time, it was becoming 


increasingly evident that JajMui’s 
expanding economy was creat¬ 
ing difficulties for the country 
in its relations with the western 
world. The most ardent sup¬ 
porters of China in Japan were 
to be found among ousiness- 
men and industrialists who look 
upon China in the same light 
as the British look to the Com¬ 
mon Market—^ good trading 
prospect. 

As far as the Chinese are 
concerned, they felt drawn to¬ 
wards their long-standing ad¬ 
versary for fear that gradual 
U.S. withdrawal from Asia and 
continued Chinese hostility may 
push Tokyo closer to Moscow. 
Moreover, the Chinese can bene¬ 
fit immensely by Japanese tech¬ 
nology in modernising their 
economy, and they could open 
their doors to Japanese indus¬ 
try in case Japan agreed to get 
its requirements of food and 
raw materials from China. 

Against this background, 
the Sino-Japanese summit meet¬ 
ing held in Peking in the last 
week of September this year was 
described as symbolising “a 
dranutic reversal of history and 
the start of an era that could 
have far-reaching consequences 
for the whole of A.ia." It 
devolved upon Kakuei Tanaka 
to make amends for the wrongs 
against China the blueprint for 
which had been prepared by 
another Tanaka 45 years earlier. 

Kakuei Tanaka landed in 
Peking on September 25 for a 
six-day visit. In the first pub¬ 
lic appearance he made in the 
Chinese capital, he apologised 
for past Ja^ese crimes against 
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the Chinese people, and said it 
was time to normalise relations 
between the two countries. The 
most serious difficulty in the 
way of such normalisation was 
Japan’s attitude towards 
Taiwan. In 1952, Tokyo had 
signed a peace treaty with Tai¬ 
wan as representing the whole 
of China, and if the object of 
Mr. Tanaka’s visit to Peking 
was to be achieved, the treaty 
had to be annulled. Secondly, 
it had to be decided in whi^ 
manner the two sides might 
announce the end of the state 
of war which the Chinese said 
legally existed between them. 
The difficulties were, however, 
got over in a spirit of accommo¬ 
dation and on September 29, 
the two sides signed in Peking’s 
Great Hall of the People a 9- 
point joint statement. The main 
points in the statement were; 
(i) Jap^ reaffirmed that Taiwan 
is an integral part of the terri¬ 
tory of the People’s Republic of 
China (ii) Both sides agreed to 
establish formal diplomatic re¬ 
lations and exchange embas¬ 
sadors (Hi) China relinquished 
war indemnity claims in the 
interests of friendsJrip between 
the two countries (iv) The two 
sides agreed to hold negotiations 
aimed at the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace and friendship, 
and (v) they also agreed to 
negotiate agreements on trade, 
navigation, aviation, fisheries 
and other issues. 

The same day, Japanese 
Foreign M in is ter Masayoshi 
Ohira announced in Tokyo that 
Japan’s 1952 peace-treaty with 
Taiwan had “lost the reason for 
its existence and had been ter¬ 
minated.’’ 

West Asia: Aftermath of Munich 

The massacre of Israeli 
athletes in Munich produced a 
backlash which brought smoul¬ 
dering West Asia to the brink 
of another flare-up in Septem¬ 
ber this year. On September 8, 
Israeli planes bombed and straf¬ 
ed guerrilla bases in Lebanon 


and Syria. Addressing a press 
conference in Tel Aviv, Mr. 
Abba Eban, the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Israel said that the ques¬ 
tion of peace had been rushed 
into second place behind the 
struggle against terrorism. 

New moves for bringing the 
stalemate in West Asia to an 
end had been initiated by Israel 
following expulsion of Russian 
advisers from Egypt by Presi¬ 
dent Sadat. Mrs. Golda Meir, 
the Prime Minister of Israel was 
reported to have offered to 
return to Egypt more than two- 
thirds of the Sinai peninsula, 
and to restore a lafge part of 
the 1949 armistice line between 
the two countries. But before 
the Egyptian reaction could be 
known, the Munich massacre 
intervened and changed every¬ 
thing. 

The Israeli raids on Lebanon 
and Syria on September 8 were 
the subject of a complaint to 
the Security Council by the lat¬ 
ter. The Syrian representative 
called on the Council to con¬ 
demn Israel’s new aggrc.ssion. 
Simultaneously the Israeli Am¬ 
bassador to the U.N.O. wrote 
to Dr. Kurt Waldheim saying 
that as long as Arab govern¬ 
ments continued to give protec¬ 
tion to terrorism, Israel would 
continue to protect her own 
people. The matter was dis¬ 
cussed in the Security Council 
on September 10 when the 
U.S.A., exercising its riglit of 
veto for the second time in 
history, blocked a resolution 
submitted by Somalia, Guinea 
and Yugoslavia calling on the 
parties concerned “to cease im¬ 
mediately all military operations 
and exercise the greatest res¬ 
traint in the interests of interna¬ 
tional peace and security.” In 
the U.S. delegate’s opinion, the 
resolution was one-sided in that 
it sought to condemn military 
action without mentioning ter¬ 
rorism. 

On September 12, pledging 
war on Palestinian girarrillas, 


Mrs, Golda Meir, the Prime 
Minister of Israel told Knesset 
(the Israeli Parliament) that 
Israel would attack Arab ter¬ 
rorists wherever possible. On 
September 16, Israeli troops and 
air force launched land and air 
strikes* against guerrilla bases 
in southern Lebanon. Two 
days later, as the Israeli ar¬ 
moured units were returning 
home from the Lebanese fron¬ 
tier, the Arab Federation (made 
up of Egypt, Syria and Libya) 
sounded a warning saying that 
aggression against any one of 
the three countries would not 
go unpunished. 


Black Hitler of Uganda 

Judged by his incredsirtgly 
wild pronouncements, it appears 
Uganda’s President Idi Amin 
was correctly described by Mr. 
Harold Wilson, former Prime 
Minister of Britain, as “a 
mentally imbalanced para¬ 
noiac,” Amin insists that he 
has been directed by God him¬ 
self to oust the British Asians 
from his empire; he has accused 
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the British of plotting to assas¬ 
sinate him; he has seen in the 
visit of India’s President V.V. 
Giri to Tanzania and Zambia 
the beginnings of an Indian in¬ 
vasion of Uganda; he has sug¬ 
gested that since the state of 
Israel was brought into exis¬ 
tence by Britian, all jews should 
be resettled in Britain and Israel 
handed back to the Palesti¬ 
nians; he has informed the U.N. 
Secretary General that Hitler 
had been right in trying to ex¬ 
terminate the jews. 

During the weeks under 
review, while, Amin continued 
to tighten the screw against 
British Asians in his coimtry, a 
small force comprised of Ugan¬ 
dan irregulars and anti-Amin 
exiles crossed over to Ugandan 
territory from sanctuaries in 
neighboui'ing Tajizania and in a 
lightning attack captured three 
Ugandan towns. But the in¬ 
vasion was easily repulsed by 
Amin’s forces. The Ugandan 
Air Force bombed several vil¬ 
lages in Tanzania. Although 
Tanzania did not retaliate im¬ 
mediately but its forces took 
positions across the interna¬ 
tional frontier to ward off any 
possible aggression. 

Meanwhile, Britain put for¬ 
ward a proposal at the 27th ses¬ 
sion of the U.N. General 
Assembly that the problem of 
Asians with British nationality 
who had been expelled from 
Uganda should be inscribed on 
the agenda for the session. But 
the move was defeated. 


N<Av Plan for Vietnam 

^ In the second week of Sep¬ 
tember this year, while Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent’s National Security Adviser 
was in Moscow for talks with 
the Russian leaders, the Pro¬ 
visional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment (PRG) of South Vietnam 
put fohvard a new set of pro¬ 
posals for a peaceful settlement 
in South Vietnam. The pro¬ 
posals envisaged (/) cessation of 


hostilities (n) a government of 
national concord in Saigon — 
with the PRG, the Saigon 
government and other neutral 
forces as equal partners. This, 
however, did not mean that the 
demand for President Thieu’s 
dismissal had been dropped. 
It meant that the PRG was 
prepared to accept the U.S.A. 
as a political factor in Vietnam 
for the time being. 

The plan was immediately 
endorsed by North Vietnam. 
It was surmised that Hanoi 
had agreed to make the conces¬ 
sion in view of the fact that the 
chances of the Vietnamese being 
able to get a better deal after 
the U.S. Presidential elections 
scheduled for this month were 
bleak because any deal would 
again have to be struck with Mr. 
Nixon whose chances for re- 
election as U.S. President ap¬ 
peared to be bright. 

The plan did not, however, 
evoke a positive re.sponse from 
Washington which was not ag¬ 
reeable to accepting a govern¬ 
ment of three clemejits. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Kissinger, it 
side-stepped the U.S. objection 
to the imposition of a Com- 
mtmist government in Saigon. 
Even though North Vietnam 
made known that “the PRG was 
prepared to sign an agreement 
stipulating that neither a Com¬ 
munist regime nor a U.S. puppet 
regime would be imposed on 
South Vietnam,” the Chief U.S. 
delegate at the Paris peace- 
talks, Mr. William F. Porter 
refused to accept it. Mr. Porter 
and the South Vietnamese dele¬ 
gation condemned it as a 
manoeuvre to allow the com¬ 
munists to dominate South 
Vietnam. 


Troubles of I.C.C. 

Ever since India decided to 
elevate its representation 
in Hanoi to ambassadorial sta¬ 
tus (that was done on January 7, 
1972), South Vietnam had b^n 
putting obstacles in the way of 


smooth functioning of the 
Indian delegation in the Inter* 
national Control Commission* 
(The I.C.C. had been set up b^ 
the 1954 Geneva Conference on 
Indo-China which divided Viet¬ 
nam along the 17th Parallel. 
The Commission was charged 
with the responsibility of inves¬ 
tigating alleged violations of the 
agreement on cessation of ho^- 
lities in Vietnam, the determina¬ 
tion of their validity and of 
reporting on the incidents to the 
co-Chairmen of the Geneva 
Conference—B r i t a i n and the 
Soviet Union. India was ap¬ 
pointed Chairman of the Com- 
ntission, with Poland and 
Canada as Members). 

Some time ago, the Saigon 
regime made known that thp 
visas of Indian members of the 
Commission would not be re¬ 
newed after September 30. Con¬ 
sequently, representatives of the 
three Commission members met 
in Saigon on September 28 and 
unanimously decided that the 
headquarters of the Chairman 
and Secretary-General of the 
Commission should be moved 
from Saigon to Hanoi. Prior 
to that, consent of the North 
Vietnam government to the 
transfer of the headquarters of 
the Commission Chairman to 
Hanoi had been obtained. 

A joint statement issued by 
the Indian and Polish delega¬ 
tions and released simultaneous¬ 
ly with the text of the Commis¬ 
sion’s resolution mentioned 
above criticised the attitude and 
measures adopted by the South 
Vietnamese government since 
Jantiary 8, 1972 rendering the 
working of the Commission in 
South Vietnam ‘extremely diffi¬ 
cult’. The statement charged 
tJie Saigon regime with violat¬ 
ing Articles 35 and 27 of the 
1954 Geneva Agreement by 
refusing to allow one of the 
delegations comprising the 
I.C.C. to function in South 
Vietnam. The Canadian dele* 
gation also issued a statement 
on September 28, alleging that 
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Polish and Indian delegations 
had “consistently refused” to 
allow I.CC. to perform its 
prime responsibilities. 

Explaining the actions of his 
government which had forced 
the Indian delegation to shift 
to Hanoi, the Foreign Minister 
of South Vietnam said that 
Saigon’s refusal to renew visas 
to Indian members of I.C.C. was 
a “protest against the unilateral 
abandonment of neutrality” by 
India. He said that by depart¬ 
ing from her neutral stance on 
January 7, 1972, India had 
clearly forfeited her right to 
continue as the impartial ad¬ 
ministering power of the Com¬ 
mission. 

2?th U.N. General Assembly 
Session 

The 27th General Assembly 
session of the United Nations 
Organization commenced in 
New York on September 19, 
amidst strict security measures 
enforced following threats of 
violence received at the U.N. 
headquarters. The 13-week ses¬ 
sion has before it a 101-item 
agenda to go through. 

The session unanimously 
elected Mr. Stanislaw Trepci^- 
nski, the Deputy Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Poland as its President. 
Mr. Trepezysnki (48) thus be¬ 
came the second Communist 
diplomat to hold the high office. 
(The first had been the Foreign 
Minister of Rumania, Corneliu 
Mannescu). 

In his address to the As¬ 
sembly, the outgoing President, 
Dr. Adam Malik of Indonesia 
referred to the evolving process 
of mutual accommodation and 
rapprochement between major 
powers of the world. He said 
that the trend had ushered in 
an atmosphere of detente which 
was necessary for global peace. 
Speaking in that context. Dr. 
Malik also referred to develop¬ 
ments in the Indian subconti¬ 
nent, and commended the bila¬ 
teral api^oaoh followed by India 


and Pakistan to settle their out¬ 
standing problems. Likewise, 
in his inaugural address, Mr. 
Trepezysnki also took note of 
the fact that the Session was 
beginning at a time when signs 
of a good augury have appwred 
on the international horizon. 

Among the items on the 
agenda of the Session arc the 
question of admission of Bangla¬ 
desh to the world body, sug¬ 
gestions for a review of the U.N. 
Charter, measures to end inter¬ 
national terrorism etc, 

INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMY 

Role of S.D.R.’s—IMF Report 

On the eve of its a n n u a 1 
meeting in Washington towards 
the end of Septem^r, the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund pub¬ 
lished a report on the reform of 
the world’s monetary system. 
The report acknowledged that 
there was no universal agree¬ 
ment on the place which should 
be accorded to gold in a new 
monetary system for the world. 

For years together gold re¬ 
mained the accepted interna¬ 
tional exchange medium. Last 
year when President Nixon uni¬ 
laterally repudiated the U.S.A.’s 
international obligation to con¬ 
vert U.S. dollars into gold on 
demand, the world monetary 
crisis acquired a new dimension. 
Nixon’s pronouncement left 
billions of uncashable dollars 
in the hands of several Govern¬ 
ments. Thereafter, the inter¬ 
national price of gold for the 
purposes of transactions bet¬ 
ween central banks only was 
raised from 35 dollars an ounce 
to 38 dollars an ounce. But 
this was much lower than the 
price of 70 dollars per ounce 
which gold was fetching in the 
open market. 

The IMF r^ort referred to 
suggestions received by the Fund 
to determine the future price, 
role and marketability of official 
gold. One suggestion was that 
official gold should be released 


in the open market. This had 
the backing of the IMF offi¬ 
cials. On the other extreme 
was the suggestion that the 
official price should be increased 
to narrow down the gap bet¬ 
ween it and the price obtainable 
in the open market. This sug¬ 
gestion was favoured by South 
Africa, the biggest producer of 
gold in the World and France 
which has a sizeable hoard of 
the yellow-metal. 

The report proposed that in 
any scheme for monetary re¬ 
form, an important place must 
be assigned to Special Draw¬ 
ing Rights (SDR’s) also known 
as paper gold. Among the 
suggestions it made was; (/) 
that the volume and function 
of SDR’s be raised in relation to 
gold and reserve currencies the 
importance of which would gra¬ 
dually decline (ii) that SDR’s 
may be used to absorb the vast 
overflow of inconvertible dollars 
with the Central banks. The 
suggestions were designed to 
convert the IMF into a super¬ 
central bank for central banks. 

On the subject of linking the 
creation of SDR’s to the flow of 
development aid—a demand 
put forward by the developing 
countries at UNCTAD III— 
the report put forward the fol¬ 
lowing alternatives: (/) direct 
allocation of SDR’s to develop¬ 
ment finance agencies like the 
World Bank, (i7) allocation of 
SDR’s to membsrs may be made 
on the understanding that deve¬ 
loped countries would transfer 
a certain percentage of such 
paper gold to development agen¬ 
cies, (Hi) SDR allocations may 
be delinked from IMF quotas i 
and weighted in favour of 
developing countries, or (iv) 
Fund quotas to be adjusted in 
such a manner that under¬ 
developed countries receive a 
pfoportionately hi^^er amount 
of SDR’s and eqjoy the ad¬ 
vantage of increased liquidity 
through access to stand-by ar¬ 
rangements of the IMF. 
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Currency Crisis—Impact on 
Devdoping Counfries 

According to an appraisal 
made by the IMF, the inter¬ 
national economic scene during 
1971 depicted slow growth of 
output coupled with inSation 
and a succession of currency 
crises leading to realignment of 
major currencies. P r i c e s of 
commodities exported by many 
primary-producing countries 
were depressed because of a 
sluggish pace of progress in 
industrial countries. Whereas 
the average annual rate of ex¬ 
pansion of world trade in the 
sixties had been 5 percent, the 
increase from 1970 to 1971 was 
no more than 3 to 4 percent. 

While the developing coun¬ 
tries felt the impact of this dep¬ 
ression, some of them were 
strongly affected by n a t u r a I 
calamities and outbreaks of 
fighting also. Tiie result was 
that whereas there was little 
change in the long-term capital 
and aid received by them, their 
combined current account de¬ 
ficit rose for the second succes¬ 
sive year. Bulk of the overall 
payments surplus of 4 billion 
dollars registered by the develop¬ 
ing countries was concentrated 
in oil-rich West Asia. Trade 
balances of developing coun¬ 
tries other than petroleum pro¬ 
ducers had deteriorated in 1971 
and were expected to deteriorate 
further in 1972 as a result of the 
realignment of currencies in 
December 1971. 

World Bank Annual Meeting 
. The annual meetings of both 
the World Bank and the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund opened 
in Washington on September 
25. The main theme of the 
speech delivered on the occa¬ 
sion by Mr. Robert McNamara, 
President of the World Bank, 
was ‘*the critical relationship of 
social equity to economic 
OTowth”. He said, “When the 
highly privileged are few and the 
desperately poor are many— 
and when the gap betweoi them 


is worsening rather than closing 
—it is only a question of time 
before a decisive choice must be 
made between the political costs 
of reform and the political risks 
of rebellion.” Quoting facts 
and figures, the World Bank 
chief said that a study of income 
disparities in 39 developing coun¬ 
tries had revealed a wide chasms 
between the incomes of their 
wealthiest five percent and those 
of the bottom 40 percent. In 
eight countries, the ratio was 30 
to 1, and in sixteen it was 15 
to 1 (whereas in the U.S.A. it 
was 5 to 1). 

Mr. McNamara rejected the 
theory that there was any dis¬ 
cernible relationship between 
entrepreneurial incentives and 
the rapidity of growth. Like¬ 
wise, he questioned the thesis 
that higher savings were always 
in national interest unless they 
were used for production of 
essential consumer goods. He 
also rejected the suggestion that 
there is no conflict between 
rapid overall growth and com¬ 
parable improvement in the 
income of the poor. He called 
upon the poor countries to try 
to be self-reliant and to make 
strenuous efforts to eradicate 
poverty even if that meant a 
slower growth rate. 

Outlining a plan of action 
for the developing countries, 
Mr. McNamara advocated seve¬ 
ral measures. He exhorted the 
developing countries to show 
political courage in carrying out 
essential institutional reforms, 
particularly in land-distribution, 
taxation and banking, to bring 
about a redistribution of econo¬ 
mic power. He advised them 
to make job creation a direct 
objective to increase the income 
of the poorer sections of society. 

The World Bank President 
held out an assurance that the 
Bank would be prepared to help 
in employment programmes like 
building of market roads and 
low cost houses, expansion of 
irrigation and drainage facilities 
etc. Criticising the developed 
countries for going back on 


their coinntitments at the 
U.N. General Assembly to in¬ 
crease their foreign aid to 0’7 
percent of their gross national 
product, he said that they Were 
providing only 0'37 percent or 
nearly half of that promised, 
with the U.S.A. stopping short 
at a bare ■0-24 percent. 

Representing India at the 
meeting, Mr. Y. B. Chavan, 
demanded more share of deci¬ 
sion-making power in the Fund 
for developing coimtries. He 
pointed out that whereas 100 
developing countries exercised 
only about 26 percent of the 
voting rights, the ten industrial 
countries commanded 62 per¬ 
cent of the vote. He urged the 
acceptance of a link between the 
Special Drawing Rights (SDR’s) 
and additional development 
finance. He asked the execu¬ 
tive directors of the IMF to 
evolve ways to secure more 
stable arrangements for funding 
the IDA (International Develop¬ 
ment Association) instead of 
leaving it at the mercy of con¬ 
tributing countries some of 
which were prone to import 
political considerations into its 
working. 

The meeting came to a close 
on September 29, on a note of 
cautious optimism. There was 
genera! agreement on the poli¬ 
cies which the World Bank 
should follow to enable the 
underprivileged sections of the 
human race to improve their 
future. At the 124-nation IMF 
meeting a strong consensus 
emerg^ concerning the urgency 
of reforming the international 
monetary system and the im¬ 
portance of preserving its glo¬ 
bal character. M. Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer, the Managing Direc¬ 
tor of the Bank expressed the 
hope that, even though the new 
ministerial level Committee of 
20 appointed for the purpose 
had b^n allowed two years to 
complete its work, it may be 
able to achieve substantial pro¬ 
gress by the time the Fund holds 
its next annual meeting in 
Nairobi. 
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ferences etc.—Facts and Figures—Persons—Miscellaneous 


Abbreviations 

H.C.G. : The initials stand 
for a hormone known as the 
Human Chorionic Gonadotro¬ 
pin. The hormone is produced 
in the bodies of pregnant wo¬ 
men and is said to be similar 
to LH or the lutinizing hor¬ 
mone produced by the pituitary 
gland in the human body. Re¬ 
cently it was reported that after 
six years of painstaking research, 
Dr. O.P. Bahl, an Indian Pro¬ 
fessor of Biochemistry employed 
in the State University of New 
York’s School of Medicine at 
BulTalo had achieved a major 
breakthrough essential for un¬ 
derstanding the rote that hor¬ 
mones play in human reproduc¬ 
tion. 

ICRISAT : stands for In¬ 
ternational Crops Research In¬ 
stitute for Semi-Arid Tropics. 
It is an International Agricul¬ 
tural Institute dealing with 
maize, tropical agriculture and 
potatoes. The Institution has 
been set up in Hyderabad 
(India). It will work on im¬ 
proving crops in the semi-arid 
regions of the world. Dr. 
Ralph W. Cummings is the 
Director of the Institutte. 


Anniversaries 

Sanskrit Day: was ob¬ 
served all over India on August 
24, the Shravani Purnima, 

Twchcrs’ Day : is celebrat¬ 
ed in India every year on Sep¬ 
tember 5—the birthday of Dr. 
S. RadhakrisJuian, former Presi¬ 
dent of India. 


Awards 

Institute of Life Prize : Dr. 

Rene Doubois, until recently 
Professor of Pathology and 
Microbiology at New York’s 
Rockefeller University, was 
recently awarded the first 
150,000 Prize of the Institute of 
Life for his work devoted to 
environmental problems. The 
prize money has been donated 
by a French electricity system. 

Kalinga Prize, 1971 : has 
been awarded to Dr. Pierre 
Auger ( 7 . V.), a French physicist 
who is credited with having done 
outstanding work in nuclear 
and space research. The Prize 
named after India’s Kalinga 
empire which existed nearly 
2,000 years ago is awarded 
evei^ year for the best contri¬ 
bution to popularization of 
science. (Winners of the award 
earlier include Julian Huxley, 
Bertrand Russell, Dr. Karl Von 
Frisch, Fred Hoyle and Marga¬ 
ret Mead.) 

Krupskaya Prize: is a 
prize worth 5,000 roubles, spon¬ 
sored by the Soviet Union and 
administered by U.N.E.S.C.O. 
It is awarded for creditable effort 
in the promotion of literacy. 
Recently, the prize was awarded 
to Iran’s Literacy Corps. 

Laghu Udyog Ratna : con¬ 
sists of a gold-medal and a silver 
plaque awarded for contribu¬ 
tion to the development of small- 
scale industries m India. The 
award has been instituted by the 
National Alliance of Young 
Entrepreneurs. For the year 
1972, the award has gqne to 


Mr. A.R. Bhat. 

. Mohammad Reza Pahlavi 
Prize : is a prize worth 5,000 
dollars instituted by the Shah of 
Tran for work in the field of 
literacy. Recently the UNESCO 
awarded the prize to the Grajn 
Shikshan Mohim of Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

Nehru Literacy Award : The 
Nehru Literacy award, spon¬ 
sored by the Indian Adult Edu¬ 
cation Association has been 
awarded this year to Mr. Satyen 
Mitra, General Secretary of the 
Bengal Social Service League, 
Calcutta. The award is given 
for outstanding contribution by 
an individual or organization to 
the promotion of literacy. 

Commissions, Conferences etc. 

E.E.C. Monetary Fund : the 
Finance Ministers of the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Committee have 
agreed to set up an E.E.C. fund 
for monetary co-operation. The 
Fund will be set up by end of 
1973 to help member-countries 
keep their currencies inside a 
band of fluctuation narrower 
than that stipulated by the. 
I.M.F. The Fund will use a new 
E.E.C. currency unit which will 
be equal in value to the U.S. 
dollar at the pre-devaluation 
level. 

E.E1C> Summit: On Sep¬ 
tember 12 it was decided that a 
summit meeting of the European 
Economic Community coun¬ 
tries would be held in Paris on 
October 19 and 20. 

Longford Commissiou : was 
The Competition Master 
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a 53-member unoffidal British 
Commission which set out to 
define pronography. Tt tooks 
its name from its Chairman, 
Lord Longford. Among the 
members, there were a large 
number of clergymen, psychiat¬ 
rists, social workers, writers etc. 
After working on the subject for 
ten months, the Commission de¬ 
fined pornography as that which 
exploits ajid dehumanises sex, 
so that hunian beings are treated 
as things and women in parti- 
CTiIar as sex objects. Defining 
obscenity the Commission has 
held that, “an article ora per¬ 
formance of a play is obscene 
if the effect taken as a whole is 
to outrage contemporary stand¬ 
ards of decency and humanity 
accepted by the public at large.” 


Facts & Figures 

Agricultural Income of India : 
It has been reported that during 
the sixties India's agricultural 
income went up from Rs. 5,892 
crores in 1970-71 to Rs. 14,197 
crores in 1970-71—an increase 
of nearly 143%. The highest 
increase had occurred in Punjab 
(241 -2%), Haryana (223-5 %) and 
Gujrat (203-03%). The lowest 
rate of increase was recorded 
in Maharashtra (96%). These 
conclusions have been arrived 
at in a study organised by the 
Economic and Scientific Re¬ 
search Foundation. The Study 
has estimated that out of the 
total number of rural house¬ 
holds, only 0-79 percent have 
an agricultural income of more 

than Rs, 20,0(X) per annum. 

» 

Poor Nations’ Debts : Ac¬ 
cording to figures released by' 
the World Bank (International 
Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development), by December 
1970 developing nations had 
incurred debts worth nearly 
Rs. 52,500 crores or about 
70,000 million dollars. On 
this amount debt service pay¬ 
ments were reported to be ris¬ 
ing at the rate of 18 percent per 
annum. 

NonmUefriyJZ 


Power Resources of India : 
India’s power requirements are 
doubling every five years. From 
a total installed capacity of two 
million kilowatts in 1952, power 
generation from hydro-electric 
and thermal stations in India 
today adds up to 17 million 
kilowatts. The maximum out¬ 
put from present and future 
thermal stations is estimated to 
be 10 million kw (10,000 mw). 
The maximum harnessable 
hydro-electric capability is esti¬ 
mated at 30 million kw. 


Persons 

Alauddin Khan : who died 
in September this year, was one 
of the legendary figures in Indian 
music. He devoted his whole 
life to the study of the art and 
endured great hardships and 
sufferings in its pursuit. In the 
early twenties, he came to settle 
in Maihar—a small Indian state. 
Among his well-known dis¬ 
ciples are his son Ali Akbar 
(sarod), son-in-law Ravi Shankar 
(sitar) and Pannalal Ghosh 
(flute). 

Auger, Pierre : is a French 
physicist who has done out¬ 
standing work in developing 
nuclear and spatial research 
and international co-operation 
in scientific matters. He was 
Director of UNESCO’s Depart¬ 
ment of Sciences for nearly 
ten years. Prof. Auger has been 
awarded the 1971 Kalinga Prize 
for popularisation of science. 
(The Wze, founded by Mr. 
Bijoyananda Patnaik of India 
is administered by UNESCO. 
Last year the Prize had been 
won by Margaret Mead). 

Desai, C.C. : who died on 
September 21, 1972 was a versa¬ 
tile man who distinguished him¬ 
self in many fields. He was a 
member of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. Soon after India won 
freedom, he was inducted into 
diplomacy. He represented 
India at meetings of E.C.A.F.E. 
and G.A.T.T. He also served 
as India’s High Commissioner 


in Cqylon and Pakistan. After 
retirefnent he joined business 
and also won a seat in the Par* 
liament where he was always 
listened to with respect. 

Fisher, Lord : had been 
Archbishop of Canterbury from 
1945 to 1961. He was the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury to 
meet the Pope since Protestant 
reformation. Lord Fisher was 
one of the most popular and 
best-loved of Church leaders. 
He died on September 15. 

Kunzni, Hriday Nath : is one 
of the few members of the old 
guard still in our midst. He 
learnt at the feet of Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale and later 
joined the Servants of India 
Society. He was elected to the 
Central Lcgislatiw Assembly in 
1927. Later he became a mem¬ 
ber of the Council of States and 
in free India a member of the 
Constituent Assembly as also of 
Parliament. Recently, he was 
re-elected President of the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, 
New Delhi. 

Murthy, H.G.S. : who was 
recently appointed by the 
U.N.O. as an expert on outer 
space application is the first 
Indian to have been given such 
an assignment. He hM suc¬ 
ceeded Prof. Ricacardiani of 
Argentina. Before taking up the 
job, he had been Director of the 
Thumba Equatorial Rocket 
Launching Stations for nine 
years—ever since the Station 
was established in 1963. 

Owens, Jesse : is a famous 
black American athlete. At 
the Olympic games held in Berlin 
in 1936, he had won four gold 
medals and created history. 
This year he was a spwial in¬ 
vitee at the XX Olympiad held 
in Munich. 

Pillai, V.O. Chidambaran : 

was a Tamilian patriot whose 
birth centenary was celebrated 
in Tuticorin in the first week of 
September this year. In 19W, 
he formed the first Indian ship- 
jMng conqwny but the enterprise 
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ended m failure because of op¬ 
position from British adminis¬ 
tration and trade interests. He 
was thrown into jail several 
times for his nationalist activi¬ 
ties. In September this year, 
the post office issued a com¬ 
memorative stamp in his honour. 

Raghavan, Azhikodan : was 
a Marxist leader of Kerala. He 
was regarded as the right hand 
man of E.M.S. Namboodiri- 
pad, and was known to be a 
brilliant organiser and o u t- 
standing trade union leader. In 
September 1972, he was mur¬ 
dered. The outrage was con¬ 
demned by all political parties. 

Sansar Chand, Rana : was a 
famous king of Kangra in the 
18th century. He was a bene¬ 
volent ruler and a great patron 
of the arts. He completed 
building Sujanpur Tira, a town 
founded by his grandfather 
Abhay Chand Katoch and made 
it his capital. The town oc¬ 
cupies an important place in the 
histoiy of Indian art. Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi visited the place 
in September 1972. 

Sarabhai, Anusuya : was an 
eminent Indian labour-leader, 
who remained active in Ahmeda- 
bad for nearly half a century. 
She was President of the Majoor 
Mahqjan, a labour union fotmd- 
ed by Mahatma Gandhi. Among 
those who grew up to be trade 
union leaders unaer her wing 
are Mr. Khandubhai Desai, 
Mr. S.R. Vasavada and Mr. 
Gulzarilal Nanda. Anusuyaben 
or “Mota Ben” as she was affec¬ 
tionately known, died recently. 

Schweitzer, Pierre-Panl : is 
the Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund— 
a post he has been occupjdng 
since Smtember 1963. His 
term of office is due to expire 
next year. But recently, there 
were rumours that he was under 
pressure from the U.S. Adminis¬ 
tration to resign and that he had 
been resisting the pressure. Mr. 
Schweitzer is a French national 
•weW-versed in law, political 


science and economics. 

Stafford, William : is an 
American poet who came to 
India in S^tember this year. 
The poet is Resident Professor 
of English in Oregon. He has 
translated the ghazals of Ghalib 
from Urdu into English. In 
1967 he had won the U.S.A.’s 
National Book Award for poetry 
for his book Travelling Through 
The Dark. 

Tamiroff, Akim: was a 
great American actor. He was 
bom in the Soviet Union but 
came to U.S.A. in 1923 and de¬ 
cided to stay on in the country. 
Among the films in which he 
appeared were For Whom The 
Bell Tollst Topkapi etc. He died 
in September 1972 at the age 
of 72. 

Trepezynski, Stanislaw : is 
the Deputy Foreign Minister of 
Poland. On September 20, he 
was imanimously elected Presi¬ 
dent of the 27th session of the 
U.N. General Assembly. (Mr. 
Adam Malik, Foreign Minister 
of Indonesia had presided over 
the 26th General Assembly Ses¬ 
sion held last year.) 


Hiscellaneous 

Cancer, Symptoms of : Ac¬ 
cording to experts, the following 
symptoms could 1^ regarded as 
betokening the onset of cancer 
in the human body : a sore that 
does not heal, particularly in 
the mouth; unusual and re¬ 
peated ble^ing especially in 
women after moiopause; a lump 
in any part of the body, parti¬ 
cularly the breast in women; per¬ 
sistent hoarseness or cough; 
persistrat indigestion or diffi¬ 
culty in swallowing: a change 
in the usual bowel habits and a 
change in the size and colour 
of a mole or wart. 

Lysine : is an imiiortant 
essential amino acid and is used 
mainly as a diet supplement in 
cases of protein draciency. It 
is known to help better utilj^- 
tion of available food materitm. 


Lysine is being used in the coun¬ 
try for the fortification of bread 
and flour. It is also a consti¬ 
tuent of vitamin preparations. 

Shantata, Court Chain 
Abey : is a film made by 
Satyadev Dubey. The film is 
bas^ on. a Marathi stage-play. 
It was screened in the 33rd 
Venus Film Festival held in 
September 1972. It won the 
International Critics Award. 

Tabo : is a tenth centu^ 
Buddhist monastery in the Spiti 
Valley in Himachal Pradesh. 
It has beautiful statues and 
miniature paintings. As these 
works of art were gradually 
being obliterated by the ravages 
of time, the monastery was 
recently declared a protected 
monument. 

Texas, Tokaroak : is a mil¬ 
lion dollar machine developed 
at the University of Texas in 
the U.S.A. The machine is 
capable of heating plasma to 
100 million degrees centigrade, 
i.e. 10 times hotter than in any 
other device. It is believed 
that this will help man to tame 
ffie hydrogen bomb. If scien¬ 
tists can keep the plasma as 
hot as 100 million de^ees centi¬ 
grade for a minute, nuclear fu¬ 
sion will occur and it will be 
possible to release its energy 
gradually and safely. 

Venus : According to in¬ 
formation sent back by Venus^S, 
the Russian unmanned probe 
which softlanded on the planet 
Venus on July 22, the tempera¬ 
ture of the atmosphere at the 
place where the craft landed was 
the 470”C. and the air-pressure 
was 90 kg. per square cm. The . 
atmosphere of the planet is 97% 
carbon dioxide and 21% nitro¬ 
gen. The rest is made up of 
Oxygen and ammonia. The 
soil, contains 4% of Potassium 
and very smaU quantities of 
Uranium and Thorium. The 
cloud aroimd Venus is the third 
brightest object in the sky after 
the sun and the moon. 
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ATHLETICS 

^Three World Records: Bel¬ 
gian Emiel Puttenians created 
history at Brussels on Septem¬ 
ber 20 when he stormed to his 
third world record in five days 
at an international meet. Put- 
temans, 26, clocked 13 minutes 
13 seconds to trim 3 4 seconds 
off the 5,000 metres world re¬ 
cord set by Finland’s double 
Olympic champion, Lasse Viren, 
at Helsinki on September 16. 
In the same race, he also set 
a world three-mile mark when 
he was timed at .12 minutes 
47-8 seconds to beat the pre¬ 
vious best of 13 ; 50-4 estab¬ 
lished by Australian Ron Clarke 
six years ago. Five days ear¬ 
lier, he had set a 3,000 metres 
world record in Denmark. 

TENNIS 

Asian Championships: For¬ 
mer Wimbledon semi-finalist 
Ramanathan Krishnan staged 
a great come-back to form when 
he defeated Eduardo Cruz of the 
Philippines, 6-2, 11-9, 6-1, to 
win the Asian Invitation Tennis 
Championship title at Singapore 
on September 17. 

In the men’s doubles final, 
Indonesia’s Gondo Didjojo and 
Atct Widjono defeated foishnan 
d*ld Sapoom Champisri of Thai- 
> land, 6-3, 5-7, 6-1. 

BADMINTON 

HiomasCnp: Dinesh Khaima, 
Former Asian and national 
champion, will lead India in the 
Thomas Chip Badminton Tour¬ 
nament. The other members of 
the Indian squad will be: Dipu 
Ghosh (Railways), Roraen 
Ghosh (Orissa), P. Pmkash 
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(Mysore), Devendra Ahuja 
(Punjab) and Asif Parpia (Maha¬ 
rashtra). 

BOXING 

World Cup : The Inter¬ 
national Amateur Boxing As¬ 
sociation decided at Munich <m 
September 11 to launch a World 
Cup competition starting next 
year. Osaka, Japan, was cho¬ 
sen as the venue of this new 
event, which will be held every 
three years. 

Asian Championships : The 
next Asian Boxing Champion¬ 
ships will be held at Bangkok 
in April next when an Asian 
team is selected for the first- 
ever World Championships, to 
be held in the United States in 
October next. The champions 
of each of the 11 weights in the 
Bangkok Championships will 
be selected for the world meet. 

World Title : Mexico’s 
Change Carmona became the 
new world lightweight boxing 
champion at Los Angeles on 
September 16 when he knocked 
out the holder, Mando Ramos 
of the U.S.A. in the eighth 
round. 

CRICKET 

“Immortal Ranji” : Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi has 
described Ranjitsinhji as “one 
of the immortals of the world of 
cricket, symbolising achieve¬ 
ment, style and grace.’’ 

In a message to the com¬ 
mittee organising Ranji Cen¬ 
tenary celebrations at Jamnagar, 
the great cricketer’s home, Mrs. 
Gandhi said : “Ranji’s magic 
will never fade. His name will 
continue to be a cherished me¬ 


mory for the old and an inspira¬ 
tion for the young.” 

Ranji’s greatest performance 
was when he scored three cen¬ 
turies in one day in England. 
He completed a quick 100 before 
lunch and as his team was still 
in, he took the opportunity of 
looking in at a nearby field where 
another match was in progress. 
As one of the teams was facing a 
miserable collapse, Ranji was 
requested to save the situation. 
This he did by going in to bat 
and by scoring a ouick century 
before tea. Then he rushed to 
his own match and found, to 
his .surprise, that his team was 
playing its second innings. The 
prospects looked far from happy. 
Ranji at once donned his pads, 
rattled up a third century and 
thus saved both the matches. 

OLYMPICS 

New I.O.C. ; Fiftyeight- 
year-old Irish peer, Lord Killa- 
nin took over as new President 
of the International Olympic 
Committee on September 12 
from Mr. Avery Brundage who 
had held that office for 20 
years. 

Lord Killanin is supported 
by three Vice-Presidents—the 
Count De Beaumont of France, 
Mr. J. Herman of the Nether¬ 
lands imd Mr. Willi Daume of 
West Germany. The executive 
board includes Sir AdeAderaola, 
a Nigerian High Court Judge, 
Prince Takeda of Japan, Mr. 
Julan Antonio Samaranch, a 
wealthy Spanish industrialist. 
Major Sylvio Dc Magattiaes 
Padhila, a former Brazilian 
army officer, and Mr. Constan- 
tian Andriano from the Soviet 
Union. 

The new Committee includes 
more titled men than any other 
committee in the world. It has 
a king, a sultan, a rajah, four 
princes, and a grand duke. 
Besides, there is a sheikh, a 
baron, a marquis, two lords, a 
count, four generals and a vice- 
admiral. (M.L.K.) 
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The Role of the Writer 


Alexander Solzbenitsyn 


'TOURING the past decades 
^ mankind has suddenly but 
imperceptibly become united-- 
reassuringly united and dange¬ 
rously united—and as a result, 
disturbances and inflammation 
in any one of its parts are almost 
instantly transmitted to the other 
parts, which may have no im¬ 
munity. Mankind has become 
one, but without the stable unity 
which any community or even 
nation used to have. 

We are overwhelmed by a 
torrent of events. In the space 
of one minute, half the world 
learns of any event, but neither 
radio nor newspapers bring us 
jmy yardsticks by which we can 
measure these events and judge 
them according to the laws 
which prevail in parts of the 
world that are unfamiliar to us. 
Neither radio nor newspapers 
can do it. In difi'erent places, 
people apply to events their own 
tested scale of values. Without 
making concessions, self-confi- 
dently, they judge only accord¬ 
ing to their own scale, and not 
according to any alien one. 

There are several such dif¬ 
ferent scales of values in the 
world, if not many. There is a 
scale for events near at hand 
and a scale for events at a dis¬ 
tance ; there is a scale for old 
societies and a scale for young 
ones ; a scale for happy events, 
a scale for unfortunate ones. 
Glaringly, the divisions of the 
scales fail to coincide. They 
dazzle and hurt our eyes, and so 
that we do not feel the pain, 
we wave aside all alien scales, 
judging them to be folly and 
delusion ; we confidently judge 
the whole world according to 
our own domestic scale. 

Because of this, what seems 
to us to be bigger, more painAil 
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and more insufferable is not that 
which is really bigger, more 
painful and insufferable but that 
which is nearer to us. Every¬ 
thing which is further afield, 
which does not direetly threaten 
to roll up to the threshold of the 
door of our own home today, 
will be recognised by us as being, 
in general, quite bearable and 
of tolerable dimensions—with 
all its groans, stifled screams and 
lost lives, even though there be 
millions of victims. 

For mankind, squeezed into 
a single lump, such a lack of 
mutual understanding threatens 
to bring a rapid and stormy end. 
When there are six, four or even 
two scales of values, there can¬ 
not be a single world, a single 
miuikind. We sliall be tom 
apart by this difference in rhy¬ 
thm, this difference in ampli¬ 
tude. We shall not survive on 
one earth, just as a man with 
two hearts is not long for this 
world. 

But who will reconcile these 
scales of values and how? 
Who will create for mankind a 
single system of evaluation- - 
for evil deeds and good deeds, 
for what is intolerable and what 
is tolerable, for how the line is 
to be drawn between them to¬ 
day ? Who will explain to 
mankind what is really terrible 
and unbearable, and what only 
rubs our skin because it is near ? 
Who will direct our anger against 
that which is the more terrible, 
and not that which is the nearer? 
Who could carry the under¬ 
standing of this through the 
barrier of his own human ex¬ 
perience? Who would be able 
to bring home to a bigoted and 
obstinate human being the dis¬ 
tant grief and joy of ^er peo¬ 
ple, the understanding of rela¬ 
tionships and misconceptions 


that he,himself has never ex¬ 
perienced ? 

Propaganda, compulsion 
and scientific proof are all 
powerless here. But fortunate¬ 
ly the means to convey all this 
to us does exist in the world. 
It is art. It is literature. Art 
and literature can perform tlie 
miracle of overcoming man’s 
characteristic weakness of learn¬ 
ing only by his own experience, 
so that the experience of others 
passes him by. Art extends 
each man’s short time on earth 
by carrying from man to man 
the whole complexity of other 
men’s long life experience, with 
all its burdejis, colours and 
flavour. Art re-creates in the 
flesh all experience lived by 
other mcji, so that each man 
can make this his own. 

This 20th century of ours 
has proved crueller than the 
preceding ones, nor did all its 
terrors end with its first 50 
years. The same old primitive 
urges rend and sunder our 
world—greed, envy, licence, 
mutual malevolence—^though 
now they adopt euphemistic 
pseudonyms as they go, such 
as ‘class struggle’, ‘racial strug¬ 
gle’, ‘the struggle of the masses’, 
‘the struggle of organised labour’ 
the primitive refusal to compro¬ 
mise has been elevated to the 
status of a theoretial principle. 
It is considered the virtue of 
orthodoxy. This r e f u s a 1 to 
compromise claims millions of 
victims in eternal internecine 
wars, tediously hammering home 
its» message, that there is no 
stable, universal human con¬ 
ception of goodness and justice, 
that all such conceptions are 
fluid and changeable, so that 
you should always act as is.;^ 
advantageous to yow own party. 
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It is not even mere brute 
force that is triumphant, but 
its strident justification. The 
world is flooded with the brazen 
assurance that might is omni¬ 
potent while right is powerless. 
Dostoevsky’s ‘possessed’ figures 
in a gruesome 19th century pro¬ 
vincial fantasy, one would have 
thought—are spreading through 
the world, reaching coxmtrics 
where hitherto people could not 
conceive of such creatures. See 
how in recent years they have 
hijacked aircraft and seized 
hostages, caused explosions ^d 
started fires, signalling thereby 
their resolve to shake and des¬ 
troy civilisation ? And they 
may very well succeed in this 
aim. 

Young people, at an age 
when the only experience they 
have is sexual, at on age when 
they have no years of presonal 
suffering and personal com¬ 
prehension to draw on, young 
people are enthusiastically re¬ 
peating the discredited platitudes 
of our Russian 19th century, 
and they think that they have 
come up with something novel. 
The inhuman degradation of 
hunran beings displayed by the 
Chinese Red Guards not long 
ago lias been accepted by the 
young as a splendid example 
to be followed. 

The supierficiality and failure 
to understand the timeless es¬ 
sence of human nature ! The 
native confidence of these young 
people who don’t know life: 
“We’ll chuck out this crop of 
cruel, venal, oppressive rulers, 
and the next lot—^that’s us ! 

• We’ll be just and imderstanding, 
once we’ve laid aside our bombs 
and guns.’’ But of course they 
won’t. As for the people who’ve 
lived a bit and who know a thing 
or two, who could argue with 
these youngsters; many of them 
dare not argue. They try to 
ingratiate themselves with the 
young—anything so as not to 
look ‘conservative’. And this 
is yet another Russian phenome¬ 
non of 19th century origin. 


Dostoevsky called it ‘being in 
bondage to advanced notions’. 

The spirit of Munich (pact) 
is in no sense a thing of the past, 
for that was no flash in the pan. 
I would go so far as to say that 
the spirit of Mxmich is the domi¬ 
nant one in the 20th century. 
The civilised world quailed at 
the onslaught of snarling bar¬ 
barism.suddenly revitalised. 

I see untrammelcd violence 
brazenly and victorioitsly strid¬ 
ing across the whole world. 
Forces of evil are determined to 
convulse and destroy civiliza¬ 
tion. And they may well suc¬ 
ceed.The timid civilized 

world lias found nothing with 
which to oppose the onslauglit 
of a sudden revival of barbarity, 
except concessions and smiles. 
The spirit of Munich (pact) is an 
illness of the will-power of the 
well-to-do ; it is the usual state 
of those who have surrendered 
to the lust for well-being at airy 
price, have surrendered to mate¬ 
rialism as the main aim of our 
life on earth. 

It would appear that the 
shape of the modem world is 
entirely in the hands of t h e 
scientists, for all mankind’s 
technological steps are deter¬ 
mined by them. It would appear 
that the direction the world 
should take ought to depend, 
not on the politicians, but on the 
co-operation of scientists the 
world over, particularly since 
the example of individuals shows 
how much they could all achieve 
by joining forces. But no, the 
scientists have made no definite 
attempt to become an important. 
Independently motivated force 
among mankind. They shy 
away in whole congress-loads 
from the sufferings of others. 
It is more comfortable for them 
to remain within the frontiers of 
science. 

Literature is the living me¬ 
mory of a nation. It preserves 
and kindles within itself the 
flame of a country’s spent his¬ 
tory, in a form that is safe from 
distortion and slander. In this 


way, literature, together with 
language, protects the soul of a 
nation. But woe to that na¬ 
tion whose literature is disturb¬ 
ed by the intervention of power. 
Because that is not just a viola¬ 
tion of ‘freedom to publish*, it 
is the stopping of the heart of a 
nation, a laceration of its me- 
moiy. When writers are con¬ 
demned to create in silence un¬ 
til they die, never hearing the 
echo of their written words, 
then that is not only their per¬ 
sonal tragedy, but a sorrow to 
the whole nation, a danger to 
the whole nation.and some¬ 

times a danger to the whole 
of mankind. 

In this cruel, dynamic, ex¬ 
plosive world, on the brink of a 
dozen destructions, what is the 
place and role of the writer ? 
We writers have no rockets to 
blast off, we do not even trundle 
the most insignificant arixiliary 
vehicle, we arc indeed altogether 
despised by those who respect 
only material power. Would it 
not be natural for us too to 
retreat, to lose our faith in the 
invincibility of goodness and 
the indivisibility of truth, and 
content ourselves with telling 
the world our bitter observa¬ 
tions from the sidelines on how 
mankind is hopelessly corrupted, 
how people have become super¬ 
ficial and how hard life is among 
such people for lonely, sensitive, 
beautiful souls ? 

But we do not have even 
this escape. Once we have 
taken up the word, there is no 
evading it afterw'ards. The 
writer, is not an outside judge of 
his compatriots and contem-, 
porarics, but an accomplice in ' 
all the evil perpetrated in his 
coxmtry or by his people. If 
the tanks of his fatherland have 
bloodied the asphalt of another 
country’s capital, those brown 
stains spatter the writer’s face 
for ever. If some fateful night 
a trusting friend has b^i 
strangled in his sleep, the writer’s 
hands bear the bruises from the 
(Contd. on page 222) 
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The Joint Sector: Policy Needs 


Dr. Bharat Ram 


have, in tJiis country, 
▼» accepted a pattern of deve¬ 
lopment within tJ\c framework of 
mixed economy, defined as one 
in which the public and private 
sectors not only co-exist but also 
complement and supplement 
each other. Since indepen¬ 
dence, the national Government, 
committed to promote accele¬ 
rated economic growth and so¬ 
cial justice, found it necessary 
to get it self-involved actively 
in the developmental elTorts. 
Such intervention was not con¬ 
fined to the infrastructure like 
power and irrigation, posts and 
telegraphs, transport, etc. It 
extended to industrial produc¬ 
tion in respect of which there 
were major gaps for the bridg¬ 
ing of which it was considered 
essential for the State also to 
invest. 

At the time when the In¬ 
dustrial Policy Resolution was 
issued in 1948, and subsequently 
when the First Five Year Plan 
was launched in 1951, India had 
some form of an industrial base 
developed already. There were 
industrial pioneers who ven¬ 
tured into the development of 
industries like steel. By the 
time the First Plan was launch¬ 
ed, Indian entrepreneurs had 
gained considerable experience 
in launching industries and run¬ 
ning them. Naturally, and 
rightly, Government considered 
it necessary to make use of the 
available resources of entre¬ 
preneurship and managerial 
skills in the private sector to¬ 
wards industrial development. 

In the years that followed 
since the launching of the First 
Five Year Plan, Indian Indus¬ 
try considerably expanded and 
diversified into many branches. 
A complete restructuring has 


occurred witJi a growing pre¬ 
dominance of basic and heavy 
industries which liave added to 
the strengtli and capabilities of 
the Indian economy. During 
the past one decade alone, the 
share of basic industries in total 
industrial production went up 
from 27 per cent to over 35 per 
cent, that of capital goods in¬ 
dustries from 6-4 per cent to 
11-3 per cent. The basic indus¬ 
tries and capital goods industries 
respectively expanded by 228 
per cent and 334 per cent during 
the period 1960 and 1970. 
More significantly, there has 
been growing self-reliance in 
respect of many basic items ; in 
the case of finished steel, im¬ 
ports as a proportion of total 
availability got reduced from 
35 per cent in 1960-61 to 7-7 
per cent in 1969-70; in tJie case 
of aluminium, the reduction was 
from 58 percent to I'8 percent; 
in machine tools from 65 per 
cent to 42 per cent; and textile 
machinery from 69 per ceiit to 
34 per cent, Wliat is perhaps 
even more significant is the 
degree of sophistication reached 
in the manufacture of industrial 
products and the steady decline 
in the import of basic and inter¬ 
mediate products and compo¬ 
nents. 

Complementarity 

All these achievements have 
been made possible by the pre¬ 
sence of a dynamic private enter¬ 
prise side by side of an expand¬ 
ing public sector. In other 
words, both have played their 
roles in bringing about indus¬ 
trial expansion and diversifica¬ 
tion. We . had, as a matter of 
fact, in our country a joint form 
of development all along since 
Independence. What is more, 
the State sphere of responsibi¬ 


lity in creating an institutional 
framewoVk, for the growth of 
industry which included finan¬ 
cial institutions, came to be 
accepted. The institutions for 
financing indu.strial investment 
have expanded. An examina- 
tipn of the capital structure of 
the private sector schemes will 
show that substantial amounts 
of capital by way of loans and 
equities had flown from the 
financial institutions to thc.se 
companies. Moreover, even 
before independence and soon 
after, many erstwhile princely 
States in particular, had spon¬ 
sored new ventures in the indus¬ 
trial field envisaging private and 
public sector participation in 
management and capital. Many 
States had realised that they 
needed development badly and 
the most feasible way of foster¬ 
ing it was by associating entre¬ 
preneurs who had the requisite 
experience, expertise and con¬ 
tacts with foreign coimtries. 
Even after re-organisation of 
the States in 1956, several State 
Governments went in for the 
establisliment of industry with 
public and private sector parti¬ 
cipation. The Maharashtra 
Government load, in fact, even 
got a Committee appointed to 
suggest guidelines in this be¬ 
half, way back in 1960. The 
recommendations of this Com¬ 
mittee under the Chairman-, 
ship of Mr. R.G. Saraiya pro¬ 
vided useful guidelines for the 
working of the joint sector. 

It is in this context the 
question arises as to what is new 
in itie concept of a joint sector 
which is being adopted and 
widely discussed in political and 
Government circles today. My 
own feeling is that it is because 
the Dutt Committee and other 
bodies had come up with the 
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conclusion that the public funds 
available from financial insti¬ 
tutions had been going to the 
development of private industry 
and where the funds involved 
were of a considerable order, 
the States should have a say in 
jnanagement. This represented 
a complete change in the entire 
conception of the fmtetions of 
the financial institutions which 
were originally conceived as 
agencies to lend money to get 
an industry started rather than 
becoming themselves part- 
owners as a general rule. This* 
position seems to have apparent¬ 
ly changed to make the financial 
institutions participants in the 
management of assisted com¬ 
panies. Hence, the provision 
for conversion of loans given 
to industrial enterprises into 
equity. 

Another point which seems 
to have gone behiad the evolu¬ 
tion of the concept of the joint 
sector is that of using it as an 
‘antidote’ or a countervailing 
force against monopolies. As 
a result and with the acceptance 
of this new idea by Government 
m February 1^70, the joint sec¬ 
tor pattern of management will 
not hereafter be confined to 
stray cases here and there. It 
may be more comprehensive. 
The State Governments have 
already been directed to get 
the industrial units licensed 
to them placed in the joint 
sector with 25 per ccut equity 
participation by the industrial 
house participating in the ven¬ 
ture, 26 per cent to be held by the 
State Government and the 
balance 49 per cent by the pub¬ 
lic* and/or financial institutions, 
^n the central sphere also, in 
respect of licences issued for 
heavy investment and core in¬ 
dustries, the Government ap¬ 
pears to have accepted the prin¬ 
ciple that units be set up in the 
joint sector where they get sub¬ 
stantial assistance from public 
financial institutions. 

Experience has proved that 
the enterprises set up in the 
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public sector with perhaps a few 
exceptions, have not been doing 
all that ideally well. There is 
oon,sequently a degree of frus¬ 
tration all-round and in a limit¬ 
ed sense the adoption of thejoint 
sector could be considered a 
via media solution to the prob¬ 
lem of running enterprises com¬ 
bining State control with private 
entrepreneurial and profe.ssional 
management skills. To the ex¬ 
tent that this arrangement be¬ 
comes a happy synllicsis of the 
best in both private and public 
sectors, the experiment with the 
joint sector can succeed. Ways 
and means have to be found to 
prevent them from becoming 
‘spilt personalities', meaning 
thereby dual control and the 
consequent lo.ss of efficiency. 

The joint sector concept has 
no doubt valuable potejitialities, 
but is not a imiversal solution 
to the problem of development. 
It muiy be effective in some cases, 
but not necessarily so in respect 
of others, ft is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to evaluate the advmitages 
and disadv.'Uttages in each case. 
The efficiency of the enterprises 
nuiy suffer if subjected to the 
type of supervision and control 
provided for in Government’s 
guidelines to financial institu¬ 
tions. Where an existing pri¬ 
vate sector company is brought 
within the joint sector, the legi¬ 
timate interests of shareholders 
should be safeguarded. What¬ 
ever may be the pattern of share 
participation among private 
sector and Government, it is 
necessary that the enterprises 
are kept free from cumbersome 
Government procedures and red 
tape. 

Many aspects of manage¬ 
ment and control of joint sec¬ 
tor have yet to be evolved. Pro- 
fessionalisation of management 
is a salutary aim of joint sector 
but what are the basic criteria 
for determijiing professional 
management competence ? Will 
the private entrepreneurs who 
have experience and compe¬ 
tence of running similar enter¬ 


prises be not considered pro* 
fessionaily competent or is it 
the academic background only 
that is counted or is it a blend 
of the two ? The Boards 
of joint sector companies will 
comprise representatives of pri¬ 
vate sector, financial institutions 
and the Government. Now the 
question is what will be the pro¬ 
portion at which representation 
will be given and also the res¬ 
pective powers and responsibili¬ 
ties and wJiat are the safeguards 
against endless government 
interference in management ‘? 
Healthy conventions have to be 
csUiblishcd in respect of all this. 

It is necessary to clearly state 
in Articles of Association of a 
joint sector ejitcrprise tlic man¬ 
ner in which it will be run in¬ 
cluding staffing, purchases, sales 
policies and also the powers of 
the Managing Director and the 
Chairman. As of now, many 
agreements provide the Chair- 
jnan to be nojninatcd by the 
State ajid the Managing Direc¬ 
tor by private participants. Al¬ 
though the idea bcliind this may 
be to ensure a degree of balance, 
the question is how to prevent 
the possible conflict between 
these functionaries. Is it abso¬ 
lutely necessary (o have a Chair¬ 
man and a Managing Director 
or can the functions of both be 
entrusted to one ? 

A large number of letters of 
intent and licences J\ave been 
issued in recent times, juany of 
which w/il be in the joint sector. 
In the implementation of the 
projects, a major pre-requisite 
is that the entrepreneurs who 
have the requisite experience in 
organising a new industry, 
should be encouraged to parti¬ 
cipate in the joint sector unit. 
The participant is not often such 
an individual, but an existing 
compajiy. The company is an 
investor in the joint venture and 
the shareholders’ money thus 
invested is expected to bring 
back a reasonable amount in 
return. To promote this type 
(Conld. on page 216) 
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Progress of Atomic Energy in India 


T he conslruution of the first 
unit of the Rajaslh^m Atomic 
Power Project and bringing the 
rciictor to criticality mark a 
signilicant milestone in the 
development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes in hidia. 
This power project has brought 
to India an advanced teelmology 
which is an essential step for 
the progress of science and 
technology in the coimtry. This 
has been made possible by the 
research, development and in¬ 
dustrial efforts earlier imdcr- 
taken at Trombay and this pro¬ 
ject, in turn, has set the pace for 
a new era of further development. 
The Rajasthan Atomic Power 
Project is the second nuclear 
power project undertaken in 
India. Tarapur was the first. 

The Tarapur atomic power 
station was a turn-key project. 
International General Electric 
were responsible for design, 
construction and conunission- 
ing of the plant. The next 
stage was the Rajasthan atomic 
power project where con¬ 
struction and project manage¬ 
ment was taken over as a com¬ 
pletely Indian responsibility 
while design and engineering 
were offered by Canadian agen¬ 
cies. The next step was to in¬ 
crease the indigenous content 
by undertaking manufacture in 
India of major equipment re¬ 
quired for such power stations. 

The experience gained dur¬ 
ing the execution of the first 
unit of the Rajasthan atomic 
power project has already led 
to a bold programme of larger 
indigenous content for the 
second unit. 

Even as this programme was 
getting under way, a decision 
was taken to construct the 
Madras atomic power project 


utilising Indian engineering ser¬ 
vices. This was possible main¬ 
ly because of specific decisions 
to take maximiun advantage of 
the designs and drawings made 
available by Atomic Energy of 
Canada Ltd. to India for the 
Rajasthan Atomic Power Pro¬ 
ject and by utilising the ex¬ 
perience and knowledge of our 
engineers and scientists. 

This process inevitably leads 
to Wider and greater capability 
in designing similar and larger 
nuclear power stations in due 
course. TJtere is no doubt that 
the future performance of Indian 
engineers jind scientists associat¬ 
ed with the nuclear power pro¬ 
gramme would reinforce the 
special significance of pioneer 
projects like the Rajasthan ato¬ 
mic power project. 

Objectives of Nuclear Pro¬ 
gramme 

The primary objective of the 
Indian atomic energy pro¬ 
gramme is the utilisation of 
nuclear energy for generating 
electric power. To anyone 
acquainted with the Indian 
power scene, it is clear that out¬ 
put and consumption of power 
in India are woefully low. 
India’s consumption of electri¬ 
cal power is around 110-120 
kilowatt hours per year per 
capita. It is said that in order 
to reach a satisfactory standard 
of living, we should be consum¬ 
ing a minimum of between 
200-300 kilowatt hours per year 
per capita. The conventional 
sources of power, i.e. hydro, 
and coal or oil, are either in¬ 
adequate or unevenly distribut¬ 
ed in the country. Coal, the 
main conventional fuel source 
in India, is concentrated mostly 
in the central and eastern re¬ 
gions. Large areas in the North, 


South and West of the country 
are tHhs too far removed from 
coal-fields to be able to afford 
coal-fired power stations. There 
are hydel sources in the North, 
North-East and in the South, 
but there arc problems endcjnic 
,to such sources, especially in 
the southern region. While the 
northern rivers are snow-fed, 
the ones in the South, being 
mostly dependent on monsoons, 
often dry up or do not carry 
enough water. In the South, 
therefore, there is wide fluctua¬ 
tion in the generation of power 
from hydel sources. 

Studies have established that 
in regions in the country which 
are beyond 800 kms. from coal¬ 
fields, nuclear power is more 
economical. In the o v e r a 11 
power plans of the nation, a 
mix of thermal, hydel and nu¬ 
clear power is considered to be 
most suitable. The case for 
nuclear power in certain regions 
of India lias of course been es¬ 
tablished and work is proceed¬ 
ing with building and planning 
of nuclear power stations. The 
Tarapur atomic power station 
about 100 km. north of Bombay 
has alrgady a capacity of 400 
MWe, the output being distri¬ 
buted equally to Maharashtra 
and Gujarat. Two other sta¬ 
tions of 400 MWe each under 
construction are at Kota in 
Rajasthan and at Kaipakkam 
in Tamil Nadu. ^ 

New Atomic Power Stations 

New atomic power stations 
are being planned. It has al- 
neady be^ decided to set up one 
such station at Narora in Uttar 
Pradesh. It has been decided 
to go in for natural uranium- 
fuelled, heavy water-moderated 
and cooled reactors of Canadian 
design (CANDU reactors for 
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Rajasthan and Madras atomic 
power stations). Besides en¬ 
abling us to use indigenously 
produced uranium, these reac¬ 
tors produce plutonium, a fissile 
material which could be used as 
fuel in the next stsigc of India’s 
programme. This fits in well 
with the planned strategy for 
nuclear power production in the 
eiglities. The strategy will be 
nude up of three stages: Upto 
1980 India will build natural 
uraniiun-heavy water thermal 
reactors and continue work on 
development of fast breeder' 
and advanced thermal reactors. 
Between 1980-90. will be 
bred from thorium in fast 
breeder reactors, to build up an 
inventory of which will be 
used in the thorium-breeder 
cycle in the third stage. Simul¬ 
taneously, thermal and fast 
breeder concepts based on the 
thorium cycle will he developed 
to a prototype stage. In the 
third stage, beyond 1990, four 
typos of reactors could be in 
operation—n a t u r a 1 uranium- 
fuelled thermal reactors, ad¬ 
vanced thernul reactors, plu¬ 
tonium-fuelled fast breeders, 
and breeders using the thorium 
cycle. 

To support the nuclear 
power projects in hand and 
those planned, plants are being 
built for supplying necessary 
nuclear nuterial and equip¬ 
ment. A nuclear fuel complex, 
producing a range of essential 
fuel items for nuclear reactors, 
is coming up at Hyderabad, 
while three heavy water plants 
are being built at Kota, Baroda 
add Tuticorin. The Electronic 
n Corporation of India Ltd. at 
Hyderabad produces the elec- 
t r o n i c s and instrumentation 
required for nuclear power sta¬ 
tions. There is a uranium 
mine and mill at Jaduguda and 
there are facilities for extraction 
of thorium at Trombay. Be¬ 
sides the plutonium plajtt at 
Trombay, a power reactor fuel- 
preprocessing plant is being built 
at Tarapur. 


To suTOort the research 
needs for fast and other ad¬ 
vanced nuclear power reactors, 
a Reactor Research Centre is 
being set up at Kalpakkam 
near Madras. 

Shape of things to come 

Looking into the future, es¬ 
tablishment of nuclear-powered 
agro-industrial complexes based 
on large-size nuclear reactors is 
being considered. The concept 
cnvisciges production of power 
as cheaply as possible and its 
utilisation in the vicinity of the 
power plants. 

In this arrangement, power 
will be used mainly in large 
power consuming industries, 
fertilisers being the most pro¬ 
minent among them. In areas 
where both water and power are 
required, production of water 
also is envisaged, either from a 
dual purpose power-cum-desali- 
nation plant {i.e., if the area 
happens to be near the coast) 
or by using power itself for lift 
irrigation in regions having suffi¬ 
cient under-groiuid wafer. 

The advaiitages for develop¬ 
ing coimtries of such an arrange- 
m e n t arc multi-fold. Apart 
from enabling them to over¬ 
come the problem of finding a 
market for large blocks of 
power, it also .saves the cost in¬ 
volved in the transmission of 
such power over long distances. 

Detailed economic analysis 
for such a complex in two loca¬ 
tions—the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
in U.P., and the Kutch-Sau- 
rashtra region in western India— 
have been carried out. In the 
Indo-Gangetic plain, nuclear 
power will be used for produc¬ 
ing fertilisers and energising 
pumps for lift irrigation, while 
in the Kutch-Saurashtra region, 
power and water will come from 
a dual-purpose plant. In either 
case, the water produced is used 
for agriculture with the applica¬ 
tion of advanced techniques in 
tlw Kutch-Saurashtra project to 
effect economy in the use of 


desalted water. The returns 
from the Kutch-Saurashtra pro¬ 
ject are expected to be com¬ 
parable to any profitable indus¬ 
trial venture. The techno-eco¬ 
nomic evaluations made also 
show that very high returns are 
possible from the western U.P. 
project. 

By-products of nuclear effort 

The versatile radio-isotope 
is a by-prcduct of the nuiin 
nuclear effort. Next to the 
major objective of generating 
nuclear power, the use of radio¬ 
isotopes and ionising radiations 
in medicine, agriculture, industry, 
research, etc. forms an impor¬ 
tant part of the atomic energy 
programme. 

Trombay prepares about 350 
types of radio-isotope products 
which are sold both in the do¬ 
mestic and the international 
market. Radio-isotopes have 
found wide and diverse appli¬ 
cations in the country. In 
agriculture, inve.stigations with 
radioactive tracers have helped 
in the development of improved 
methods of agriculture and soil 
and water management. Ra¬ 
diation from radio-isolopcs is 
being used for creating new plant 
mutants, for preserving perisha¬ 
ble foodstuffs, for destroying 
plant pests and a number of 
other purposes. The Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre at 
Trombay helps industry and 
various developntental projects 
in the country in applying radio¬ 
isotope techniques for solving 
their problems. 

One interesting application 
of the radio-isotope technique 
is in the study of silt movement 
in harbours. Information on 
the path and pattern of move¬ 
ment of silt enables port autho¬ 
rities to decide on the dioice of 
dumping sites for dredged silt. 
Radiograph cameras, designed 
and built at Trombay, are in 
use in various industries in the 
country for detecting weld de¬ 
fects, and defects in castings, 
Trombay also exports radio- 
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graphy cameras and irradia¬ 
tion units. There are in¬ 
numerable areas where radio¬ 
isotopes ajid radiation arc being 
utilised for research at BARC, 
and at other research institu¬ 
tions. 

In medical research, appli- 
tions of radio -1 so (opes have 
grown during recent years. 
Radio-isotopes arc being used 
for studies of metabolic pro¬ 
cesses in healthy and diseased 
bodies for diagnosis and dif¬ 
ferentiation of disease states and 
for therapy. Radiation sources 
implanted as needles, seeds or 
pellets are proving useful in the 
treatment of cancer. Intense 
radiation sources of cobalt-60, 
housed in specially designed 
therapy imits, are finding use in 
the treatment of cancer by 
radiation-beam therapy. 

At Trombay and at other 
research stations, radiation is 
being used in a programme of 
mutation-breeding of cereals, 
oilseeds, and medicinal plants. 
I’hese studies have helped pro¬ 
duce a range of disease-resistant, 
high-yielding mutants (especial¬ 
ly of rice and ground-nut) which 
are now undergoing trials. 
BARC is also engaged in studies 
to develop radiation procedures 
for preservation of perishable 
foods. Large-scale feasibility 
trials on extension of storage 
life of potato and onion, dis¬ 
infestation of wheat, and pre¬ 
servation of fish and fish pro¬ 
ducts are being conducted. 

One area of practical in¬ 
terest in which considerable 
work has been done is onion 
and potato preservation. It has 
been found that low doses of 
radiation inhibit sprouting in 
potato, carrot, onion, garlic, 
etc. Sprouting results in ex¬ 
cessive dehydration and early 
rotting. By exposing these 
vegetables to low doses of radia¬ 
tion which prevent sprouting, 
their storage life can be pro¬ 
longed. 

In the case of onion and 


potato, it has been found that 
losses during storage and trans¬ 
portation amount to more than 
30 per cent. By nominal radia¬ 
tion treatment, this percentage 
of loss can be halved. Plans 
are being considered for setting 
up a semi-commercial onion 
irradiation plant in the Nasik 
district of Maharashtra which 
alone is responsible for about 
15 percent of India’s onion 
production. 

These are only instances of 


the growing application of 
atomic energy in agriculture for 
the benefit of the agriculturists, 
which, in turn, flows into the 
economy of the country. Stu¬ 
dies for disinfesting foedgrains 
through radiation are also being 
carried out. An experimental 
study Aising about 15 tonnes of 
wheat has recently been com¬ 
pleted in collaboration with the 
Food Corporation of India and 
the results have conclusively 
demonstrated the efficacy of 
radiation disinfestation. 


The Joint Sector : Policy Needs 
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of inter-company investment, it 
is necessary to remove the fiscal 
disabilities. The inter-company 
investments attract income-tax. 
The dividend received by a 
company from another is sub¬ 
ject to tax. In the interest of 
promoting joint sector enter¬ 
prises it is necessary to give 
complete exemption of tax on 
dividends on inter-company in- 
vestmcjits. Similarly the per¬ 
mission required luider the Com¬ 
pany Law, Section 372 for the 
purpose of inter-company in¬ 
vestments should be readily 
forthcoming. 

There has been a sharp de¬ 
cline in corporate savings during 
the last few years as a result of 
higher taxation. If the expecta¬ 
tion is that existing companies 
should invest in the joint sector, 
it is inevitable thiit the corpo¬ 
rate savings are increased 
through appropriate changes in 
taxation policies. A part of the 
capital required for establishing 
private sector enterprises has, 
in any case, come from the 
capital market. The capital 
market has not been as respon¬ 
sive as it should have been. A 
major part of the capital issued 
has had to be under-written and 
out of this a significant part de¬ 
volved on the financial institu¬ 
tions themselves. Since the 
financial institutions are re¬ 
quired to commit a part of their 


funds iji equity of joint sector 
enlcrpri.ses even otherwise and 
since the new projects and ex¬ 
pansion schemes coming year 
after year account for an in¬ 
creasing demand on resources 
available with the institutions, 
it is necessary that other sources 
of fiitance including capital mar¬ 
ket arc developed fully. 

The joint sector as a form 
of corporate management has 
evidently some merits. How¬ 
ever, if it is to play a useful role, 
it is necessary to lay down clear 
policies and guidelines regard¬ 
ing the respective spheres of con¬ 
trol of the State and the private 
participants. Since diffusion of 
equity holdings is one of the 
aims of the joint sector, it is in¬ 
escapable that immediate mea¬ 
sures are taken to rejuvenate and 
develop the capital market. 
Many State Governments seem 
to be anxious to develop all 
types of industries, often 
amounting to a competitive ur^ 
to get as many licences as possi¬ 
ble. While the anxiety to set 
up industries by States is well 
understood, the schemes should 
be based upon their viability and 
also the availability of resources 
and endowments. Above all, 
they should be in line with over¬ 
all national objectives and 
priorities. {Courtesy : Yojana) 
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Recent Developments in International Finance 


V.S. Mahajan 


TT was in the middle of 

August last year that the inter¬ 
national monetary system was 
thrown into chaos following the 
US announcement to close the 
gold window (for convertibi¬ 
lity of dollar) for the first time 
in the post-war period. T)?is 
came as a major shock to the 
world’s leading fmancial cen¬ 
tres and overniglit threw world 
trade into confusion. The move 
hit the developing economics 
in particular because they de¬ 
pend rather excessively on world 
trade, both for their develop¬ 
ment imports as well as for their 
export earnings. 

When, in the middle of 
December 1971, the big ten 
annomiced the new currency 
parities, the world heaved a 
sigh of relief. It was thought 
that the revised parities would 
bring in a new era of stability 
in the highly disturbed world 
monetary system aJid help in the 
expansion of trade to the bene¬ 
fit of developing countries. 

Unfortunately, inspite of the 
revised parities, the equilibrium 
of the monetary system could 
not be restored. The latest 
annual report of the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund has re¬ 
vealed glaring lacunae in the 
world monetary arrangements. 
One of the conclusions arrived 
^t in the report is that as a con¬ 
sequence of disturbed monetary 
arrangements, the gaps in per 
capita income in developing 
countries and the developed 
ones have widened further and 
also that refixation of parities 
of major currencies has only 
increased the debt burden of 
developing countries. Conse¬ 
quently, the state of their liqui¬ 
dity has worsened. 

It walB the fast deterioration 


in the balance of payments situa¬ 
tion in developing countries as 
well as the worsening of their 
debt position which made the 
IMF Chief Pierre-Paul Schweit¬ 
zer (an eminent French econo¬ 
mist) suggest that a few national 
currencies (especially the dollar) 
should no longer occupy the 
international reserve status en¬ 
joyed by them hithertofore. In¬ 
stead. the world should settle 
for a new internationally ac¬ 
ceptable unit of currency im¬ 
mune to domestic political pres¬ 
sures in any country. As Spe¬ 
cial Drawing Rights (SDRs)— 
or paper gold—come nearest 
to the concept of such an in¬ 
ternationally acceptable c u r- 
rency unit, the IMF Chief’s sug¬ 
gestion virtually amounted to 
saying that the status of SDRs 
should be further raised and 
also that these should be linked 
with development finance. 
Identical views were alst) 
expressed by Robert 
McNamara, the President of the 
World Bank. 

However, some coimtries 
arc not inclined to endorse 
these views, especially so the 
USA. The latter still thinks 
that the dollar continues to 
command primacy as an in¬ 
ternational currency. This is 
surely not true. The emer¬ 
gence of the European Com¬ 
mon Market (ECM) as the 
world’s most powerful trade 
bloc, accoxmting for 40 per cent 
of the world trade, gives an 
edge to currencies like the Ger¬ 
man Mark, the French Franc, 
and even the Italian Lira. In 
the east, the Japtmese Yen has 
undoubtedly acquired the status 
of another international reserve 
currency. 

But a multiplicity of inter¬ 
national reserve currencies does 


not solve the problem of aug¬ 
menting international liquidity 
or of providing development 
fijiance to developing economics. 
It is because of this that the 
Third World is anxious that the 
system of SDRs should not only 
be further continued (the exist¬ 
ing SDRs are to end by the 31st 
December of this year) but that 
it should also be considerably 
strengthened. Our Finance 
Minister Shri Y.B. Chavan par¬ 
ticularly emphasized both these 
issues in the recent annual meet¬ 
ing of the Board of Governors 
of the International Monetary 
Fund, Washington, as well as 
in the Commonwealth Finance 
Mini.sters Conference held in 
London a few days earlier. 

In the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers Conference, 
the UK initially appeared some¬ 
what lukewarm towards these 
suggestions, but in the meeting 
held in Washington subsequent¬ 
ly Mr. Anthony Barber, the 
British Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, adopted a positively 
helpful stance. This might have 
been the result of a certain 
measure of flexibility shown by 
the US, when its Secretary of the 
Treasury, George P. Schultz, 
declared (rather unexpectedly) 
that SDR.S should be given a 
bigger role by being put to use 
as a privileged instrument of 
reserve under the international 
monetary system. 

It is further encouraging to 
find that France, which has up- 
til now been a major critic of 
this arrangement, should have 
relented. In a speech delivered 
by its Minister of Economy and 
Finance in Washington, not 
only was there general endorse¬ 
ment for a bigger role for SDRs 
as reserve currency, it was also 
(Contd. on page 222) 
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Group Discussion 


How Far Does Material Success Count in Life ? 


The question on which the participants in the discussion reproduce below 
have been asked to express their views concerns something which should be 
of great interest to young people everywhere. What they have to say on it 
would he very revealing in that it will provide us with a glimpse into the 
way their minds have been trained to think. But for the purposes of this test, 
what they say will be no more important than how they put it across. 


No. 1 : Friends I India to¬ 
day is a society in transition, 
torn between the pulls exercised 
by two dreams which are the 
exact anti-thesis of each other. 
One is the socialistic pattern of 
society which our leaders say 
they have been trying to build, 
and the other is the acquisitive 
society in which consumption 
is accepted as the criterion for 
judging a man’s standing and 
status in life. While we sing 
for the former, it is actually the 
latter that is taking shape in 
India, and the two follow pat¬ 
terns diametrically opposed to 
each other. The former points 
towards the ideal of non-pos¬ 
session preached by Mahatma 
Gandhi but the latter tends to 
follow in the footsteps of the 
affluent societies of the west. 
In making his choice between 
these two ideals, a young per¬ 
son is usually guided by the 
norms accepted by a majority. 
It is a fact that the majority 
of our countrymen, from cabinet 
ministers to pavement cobblers 
look upon material progress as 
the mark of success. However 
highly you may be educated, 
however cultured you may hap¬ 
pen to be, you cannot hope to 
count in society unless you have 
a fat bank bdance—it matters 
little whether you have come by 
it through fair means or foul. 
Everybody believes in the dic¬ 
tum "money makes the mare 
go.” It would, therefore, ajp- 
pear that material success is the 
only type of success worth 
achieving. But 1 do not think 


and I am sure a majority of us 
here would share the view that 
money is an unmixed blessing. 
We may not go so far to call it 
the root of all evil. But what 
would it avail a man if he makes 
his pile but loses his peace of 
mind? Material success docs 
count in life, but only upto a 
certain limit. Beyond that it 
becomes more of a curse than a 
blessing. 

No. 2 ; My friend has 
spoken as if material success is 
something object! ve—dic¬ 
tionary term with a standardised 
connotation. I don’t think that 
is so. It is a highly subjective 
concept. Different persons luve 
different ideas of what consti¬ 
tutes material success. A day- 
labourer’s ambition is that his 
son may secure a job as a clerk 
or a teacher. An office-worker 
dreams of being promoted to 
the rank of an executive. A 
manager seeks to become a 
managing director. On the 
same analogy, a beggar yearns 
to become a lakhpati; he who 
possesses lakhs pines to possess 
a crore; and those with crores 
dream of still more wealth. 
In such a situation, where would 
my friend place the limit and 
who would judge that the limit 
of materia! progress for a parti¬ 
cular person had been reached. 
The argument advanced by Mr. 
No. 1 is therefore patently fal¬ 
lacious. All of us know that 
before man thinks of any sort 
of progress, he must have food 
to fill his bdly, and shdier to 


protect him against the weather. 
He cannot have either of these 
without money. Even if he has 
a preference for things of the 
spirit, he cannot embark on a 
spiritual quest imless his basic 
material needs have been satis¬ 
fied. If follows therefore that 
material progress is basic to life 
and the objectives one may wish 
to realise. Without material 
progress, there can be no other 
progress in any direction. In 
my opinion, condemning money 
as something demoralising 
smacks of sourgrapism. Even 
our ancient sages who had at¬ 
tained the heights of spiritua¬ 
lism were aware of the great 
power of money when they said 

or money 

is the repository of all virtue. 
Without money we can neither 
have food, nor education, nor 
shelter, nor any social standing, 
and these are the things which 
make life worth livii^; and en¬ 
joyable. It is, therefore, ob¬ 
vious that material suct^ss in 
life is of prime importance. 

No. 3 : I am glad my pre- ^ 
decessor had the courage of his" 
convictions, even thou^ the 
cause he seeks to uphold is a 
lost cause. This is clmly prov¬ 
ed by what we find happening in 
the highly organized and mate¬ 
rially prosperous societies of he 
the west A surfeit of the 
sort of progress for which Mr. 
No. 2 has been so eloquently 
pleading has been acting as a 
social and spiritual corrouve bn 
affluMt societies. It lutti created 
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in them that restlessness which 
pines for instant rewards. The 
relentless pursuit of material 
prosperity has so commercialis¬ 
ed the outlook of the people in 
those countries that they tend 
to evaluate everything from sau¬ 
sages to sex in terms of money. 
The tragedy of those engaged in 
the rat-race for more and more 
money and material comforts is 
that it has atrophied their sense 
of basic human values like sym¬ 
pathy and fellow-feeling. In 
the jungles of concrete built by 
them, a man may gasp out* his 
life on the pavement, but no 
passer-by will stop to have a 
second look. They have be¬ 
come antomatons whose lives 
arc governed by the clock. 
They have no time for anything 
except the pursuit of wealth by 
all means and their sense of 
purpose goes no higher than 
that. They have got affluence 
but lost their souls. And look 
at t h e reaction. The o v e r- 
powering stink of materialism 
has forced large numbers of 
young people in those coun¬ 
tries to turn their backs on it, 
and to reject the notions of suc¬ 
cess it has sought to nurture, and 
all other established mores. As 
against that, we in India appear 
to have turned our backs on 
what our ancient sages and in 
recent times Mahatma Gandhi 
taught, i.e. aparigraha or bid¬ 
ding good-bye to all covetous¬ 
ness. Imitating the west, we 
have adopted material pros¬ 
perity as our goal. When my 
friend says that material pro¬ 
gress gets precedence over every¬ 
thing else, he is merely echoing 
the sentiments of the crowd. 
To those who can see, it is evi¬ 
dent that we are already paying 
a heavy jjrice for our folly. 
The pervasive concern for ma¬ 
terial progress has eroded our 
morals as a nation and corrup¬ 
tion has become a way of life 
from the hi|hest to the lowest 
levels of national life. We talk 
about it incessantly, but seem 
to bo at a loss to decide how to 
eradicate the evil. But like 
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most complex problems, the pro¬ 
blem of corruption also will 
lend itself to a surprisingly 
simple solution. We can up¬ 
root corruption if, instead of 
going after material progress 
and multiplying our needs, we 
adopt limiting our needs, at all 
levels both in our national and 
personal lives. Giving prece¬ 
dence to material progress will 
produce nothing but more cor¬ 
ruption and more misery for 
the people. 

No. 4 : I am sure the ra¬ 
ther lengthy discourse given by 
my friend Mr. No. 3 was very 
instructive. If t h e r e is one 
thing of which there is no short¬ 
age in this scarcity-ridden land, 
it is advice. But whether that 
advice is practical or not is an¬ 
other matter. Mr. No. 3 has 
tried to frighten us by painting 
the affluent societies of the west 
as so many desolate wastelands 
in which the human spirit is lost. 
He has avoided saying that these 
very societies are producing the 
world’s greatest philosophers, 
writers and poets, scientists, 
medical men etc. He has thus 
shown us only the dark side of 
the picture which amounts to 
the same thing as uttering a 
half-truth. Then he has briefly 
referred to the ideal of non¬ 
possession as preached by the 
ancient sages of India and 
Mahatma Gandhi. That again 
is a half-truth because it only 
says what we should not do. It 
is a negative injunction. He 
hasn’t referred to their positive 
p r e a c h i n g—the concept of 
karmayoga which teaches action 
without concern for reward. 
My friend has thus uttered two 
half-truths but they do not add 
up to one truth. Now let us 
try to answer the question put 
to us from the practical view- 
point. We all know that 
poverty is a curse. It smothers 
many a promising talent by 
blocking means and opj^rtu- 
nity. To prove his worth in the 
world to-day, a man has to be 
materially well-off. Why is it 


that every year the Nobel Prizes, 
both in the humanities and the 
sciences, are carried off by the 
westerners? Why is it that 
Indian athletes put up such a 
poor show at the. Olympics. 

I refuse to believe there is any 
lack of brain or brawn in India. 
In my opinion, the main reason 
is that a majority of the people 
in our coimtry have to spend 
most of their time earning 
their daily bread. A very small 
percentage gets a diet which is 
nutritive enough. Unless we 
do something to raise our 
standards of living, we shall al¬ 
ways lag behind the other coun¬ 
tries of the world in everything. 
If we have to survive as a na¬ 
tion we have no choice but to 
accord first priority to material 
progress. 

No. 5 : I am afraid we 
have somehow drifted away 
from the question before us, 
which is “How far material suc¬ 
cess counts in life?” I take the 
word ‘life’ here to mean “the 
life of an individual” rather than 
national life. It can of course 
be argued that what is true of 
the individual also holds true 
of the nation which is after all 
made up of individuals. But 
as 1 see it, a preference for ma¬ 
terial success or some other type 
of success is basically a question 
of individual attitudes. And 
1 am all for the line of reasoning 
adopted by my friend Mr. No. 1 
Extremism, of whatever type and 
in whatever situation, is seldom 
healthy. Extreme obsession 
with materijd progress is as re¬ 
prehensible as an attitude of 
complete renunciation. A man • 
too much absorbed in the pur¬ 
suit of wealth can and does 
drop by the wayside the quali¬ 
ties which distinguish him from 
the beast or from the machine. 
He becomes indifferent to other 
people’s misery, his duty to his 
community and to the society in 
which he lives. Such a person 
loses the finer sensibilities which 
enable one to savour the teal joy 
{Contd. OH page 222) 
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Before the Interview Board 


A Little Confused 

Mr. Malik whom we see fifjiiring in the interview reproduced ^elow looks 
like a Gandhian. But he is not very clear about what Gandhi stood for, 
and that lands him in difficulties. 


[It is a thick-set young man 
of middling stature and with a 
sallow complexion whom ive see 
entering the Board-room. He has 
a serious mien and the look of 
cool resignation on his face is 
heightened by the khadi suit and 
horn-rimmed glasses he is wear¬ 
ing. He saunters along, look¬ 
ing straight ahead. As he ap¬ 
proaches the table around which 
Members of the Board are seated, 
he speaks out in a rather loud- 
pitched piping voice.l 

Candidate: (joining 

his palms at chest-level and look¬ 
ing in the direction of the Chair¬ 
man) Jai Hind, Sir. 

Chairman : {acknowledging 
the greeting with a nod) Jai Hind, 
Mr. Malik. Won’t you please 
take a seat ? 

Candidate : (pulls a chair 
and settles down with his hands 
resting on the arms of the chair) 
'fhank you, Sir. 

Chairman : (scanning the 
papers before hini) So you are 
a post-graduate in economics, 
Mr. Malik. 

Candidate : (crossing his 
hands on the table and with a 
quizzical expression in his eyes) 
Yes, Sir ? 

Chairman : (again looking at 
the papers before him) And you 
have a diploma in social work 
also ? 

Candidate: (placing 

his hands in his lap) Yes, Sir. 

Another Member : (in a 
sympathetic tone) Excuse me, 
Mr. Malik. But are you feeling 
uneasy ? 

Candidate : (giving a start 


as if caught in the act) No, Sir. 
Not at all. (readjusts his pos¬ 
ture) 

Member : (solicitously) Did 
you have a good sleep last 
night ? 

Candidate : (looking some¬ 
what puzzled) Yes Sir ? i .spent 
a very restful night, (recover¬ 
ing himself) Thank you. Sir. 

Member : You must feel 
entirely at case, Mr. Malik. 

Candidate : (again shifts 

his position . this time crosses 

his feet) I am all right. Sir. 

Another Member : (as if 
trying to dismiss out of his mind 
all that he has been seeing of the 
candidate’s behaviour) O.K., 
Mr. Malik. So you are a 
social worker. How long have 
you been interested in that type 
of work ? 

Candidate : (after a brief 
pause in which he appears to be 
adjusting himself to the changed 

situation) Oh that, Sir.That 

was part of a project to which I 
was assigned while I was doing 
my M.A. I have never been 
much of a social worker. 

Member ; But you do look 
like one ! 

(Members smile . candidate 

looks on impassively) 

Another Member : You pas- 
cd your B.A. as a private candi¬ 
date. Why didn’t you join a 
college ? 

Candidate : (face reddening) 
I didn’t have the means to join 
a college as a regular student. 

Member : What is your 
father 7 


Candidate : (showing some 
embarrassment) He is a clerk. 

Member : Where ? 

Candidate : In the Batala 
Municipal Committee ? 

Member : Where is this 
Batala ? 

Candidate : It is in Punjab, 
near Pathankot. 

Member : (pointing towards 
the papers before him) But you 
have said here that you have 
been living in Amritsar for the 
last seven years. 

Candidate : Yes, Sir. I 
was working there. 

Member : What type of 
work was it ? 

Candidate : (colour heigh¬ 
tening) I was mostly doing <^d 
jobs. 

Member : For example ? 

Candidate : (after a pause 
and with an air of resignation) I 
have tried my hand at almost 
everything from working in the 
night-shift in a textile mill to 
doing tution work. 

Member : Why didn’t you 
take on a regular job ? 

Candidate : Because I was 
simultaneously prosecuting mV 
studies. 

Another Member : So you 
are a self-made man, Mr. Malik. 
I admire such people. 

^the candidate keeps silent) 

Member: Didn’t you 
sometimes feel that life was 
treating you harshly 7 

Candidate : (in a reminis¬ 
cent mood) I did fret spmetiihes. 
But then. 
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Member ; (interrupting him) 
Yes ! What happened then ? 

Candidate : Someone came 
to my rescue. 

Member ; Did you find a 
patron to help you ? 

Candidate : (face again 
colouring) I have no patron, Sir. 
It was one of my teachers who 
said something which changed 
everything for me. 

(all the Members are 
agog by now) 

Member : (curiosity writ 
targe on his face) That must 
Jiave been something wonder¬ 
ful. What did he say ? 

Candidate : He told me to 
remember that 1 had neither the 
time nor any use for self-pity. 

Another Member : That 
was indeed a golden piece of 

advice. (paustA well, Mr. 

Malik ! Don’t you think all 
our countryjnen need some ad¬ 
vice like that ? 

Candidate : Excuse me, Sir. 
But I think our countrymen arc 
already getting more advice than 
is good for them. 

(laughter all round) 

Member : Will you please 
explain yourself, Mr. Malik ? 

Candidate ; (after a pause) 
What I meant to say was that 
they are already being mis¬ 
guided a lot by the politicians ? 

Member : (with some 
feeling) In what way ? Would 
you say that putting before them 
the aim of gharibi hatao amounts 
to misleading them ? 

^ Candidate : (afraid lest he 
should have annoyed the Member) 
No, Sir. That is a good thing. 

Member: (in oratorial 
style) Doesn’t it bring the mes¬ 
sage of hope to all the under¬ 
privileged and down-trodden, 
exploited masses of India ? 
(looks fiercely at the candidate) 

Candidate : (almost entire¬ 
ty demoralised by now) It will 
te a vmy good thing, Sir. 


Another Member : (gently) 
Well, Mr. Malik. Will you 
please tell us what you under¬ 
stand by the term ‘standard of 
living’? 

Candidate : (trying to gather 
himself up) Sir. It meiins the 
comforts one can enjoy. 

Member ; What is your 
idea of a decent standard of 
living ? 

Candidate : (with a hollow 
laugh) Everybody knows that, 
Sir. 

Member : (sternly) Never 
mind everybody. I have asked 
you as to what is your idea. 

Candidate : 1 think a de¬ 
cent standard of living would 
mean having enough to eat, 
adequate clothing, a well-fur- 
nished house. 

Member : You might as 
w'cll add a refrigerator, an air- 
conditioner, a car etc. 

Candidate : Yes, Sir. 1’hoso 
things loo have ultimately to be 
included. 

Member : Do you think 
the gharibi hatao programme 
should have scope for all that ? 

Candidate : Yes. Sir. It 
should delinitely have scope for 
all that. 

Member : Well ! Suppos¬ 
ing all that is accomplished, vdiat 
will be the effect on the people ? 

Candidate : (spontaneously) 
They will be happy of course. 
It will be the rcaliziition of 
Mahatma Gandhi's dream. 

Member : What was 
Mahatma Gandhi’s dream ? 

Candidate : His greatest 
ambition, according to himself, 
was to wipe every tear from 
every eye. 

Member : Would he have 
approved of the programme of 
gharibi hatao ? 

Candidate : Most certainly. 
He was always on the side of the 
poor. 
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Another Member: Have 
you studied the writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Malik ? 

Candidate : Yes, Sir. 1 
love his writings. 

Member ; What do you 
like about them ? 

Candidate : He is so sim¬ 
ple and straiglitforward every¬ 
where. He was a great man. 

Member : But many think 
he was a faddist, a po.seur iji a 
loin-cloth who could afford to 
live in pidaces if he chose. 

Candidate : They may be 
right in that. But he was cer¬ 
tainly no poseur. He lived like 
the poorest of the poor out of 
choice. 

Member : Why ! 

Candidate : He was keen 
on identifying himself with the 
nuxsses of India. 

Member : Do you W' e a r 
khadi out oJ' deference for tlie 
Maliatma’s teachings or of your 
own choice ? 

Candidate : For both rea¬ 
sons I suppose. 

Member : Gandhiji preach¬ 
ed simple living. 

Candidate : Yes, Sir. He 
was a great votary of voluntary 
poverty. 

Member : Then how do 
you think he could have approv¬ 
ed of a programme aimed at 
eradication of poverty ? 

Candidate ; (appears to have 

been taken aback . is struck 

dumb). 

Chairman : Never mind, 
Mr. Malik. It has been an in¬ 
teresting talk. 

Candidate : 1 am sorry I 
got a little confused, Sir. 

Chairman : Tliat’s all right. 
Thank you. 

Candidate : (weakly) Thank 
you. Sir. 

(exit) 
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Recent Developments in International Finance {Contd. from page 217) 


suggested that developed coun¬ 
tries which fail to transfer 1 per 
cent of their Gross National 
Product (GNP) as aid to deve¬ 
loping countries should transfer 
to them a part of their SDR 
holdings. The helpful attitude 
adopted by France towards 
SDRs is going to influence 
greatly any decision which the 
European Economic Conunu- 
nity may take. 

It would, therefore, be rcii- 
sonable to expect that the much- 
needed reform in the interna¬ 
tional monetary system will be 
carried through, though it is 
anybody’s guess how long it 
may take to become effective. 
Much would, in fact, depend on 
the attitude adopted by the 
developed countries. So long 
as international monetary re¬ 
serves are controlled by a hand¬ 
ful of developed countries, we 
may be sure they would put up 
a hard fight before they allow 
their currencies to be over¬ 
shadowed by any international 
currency falling directly under 
the aegis of the IMF. In this 
context it would be pertinent to 
remember how the Fund was 
ignored while vital decisions on 
international monetary system 
were being taken at the Smith¬ 
sonian Institute in Washington 
in December last year. The 
whole thing was treated as if it 
were the domestic business of a 
few affluent countries. 

If the present disposition 
of the SDR’s is continued in the 
mode of their distribution, that 
would be a highly unjust ar¬ 
rangement. The 1 i n k i n g of 
SDRs with the quotas of mem¬ 
bers in the Fund gives dispro¬ 
portionately high weightage to 
developed economies while pro¬ 
viding only minor benefit to 
developing economies. Where¬ 
as 70 percent of total SDRs go 
over to a handful of highly in¬ 
dustrialised countries, just 30 per¬ 
cent are given over to 110 odd 
developing economies. This 


system of distribution is patently 
inequitous and this inequity 
cannot be removed unless the 
system of allocation of quotas 
by the Fund is revised. This 
point was raised in the recent 
Washington m e e t i n g by the 
Group of 23 countries selected 
during the last UNCTAD Con- 
frence held at Santiago to re¬ 
present the viewpoint of deve¬ 
loping countries. The hope that 

How Far Does Material 

{Contd. frot 

of life which lies in how much you 
can do to make this world a bet ter 
place for your coming. A rich 
man who disregards the social 
responsibilities of wealth is no 
better than a thief or usurer 
who misappropriates o t h e r s’ 
money. Similarly a mendicant 
who retires to the cave and does 
not share with troubled huma¬ 
nity the spiritual bliss he has ex¬ 
perienced does not deserve the 
regard of his fellow men. The 
best course in my opinion, is to 
follow the middle path. One 
should give due importance to 
material success but at the same 
time it has to be remembered 
that such success has no mean¬ 
ing if in achieving it, one loses 
si^t of the nobler values of life 
iind the beauty of human rela¬ 
tionships, and contributes noth¬ 
ing to society. 

Suflimins Up 

To a limit; Money is not an 
unmi.\ed blessing. But we must not 
try to acquire it at the cost of peace 
of mind. Material success does count 
in life but only uptO a certain Hmit. 

Of Prime Importance: ‘Material 
success’ is a highly subjective con¬ 
cept. Different people have ditibrent 
ideas of material success. Without 
material success no other type of 
success is possible. It is basic to life. 

A Moral Corrosive: A surfeit 
of materia] success erodes moral 
values and. debases personal as well 
as national Jives as has happened in 
the affluent societies of the fmt. 

InNariooal Intereit; If the 
affluent societies of the west which 
an producing the world's topmost 


even if it was the developed 
countries which benefited most 
from the issuance of SORs, 
these would be utilised in fact 
for helping developing econo¬ 
mies has not come true. Unless 
SDRg are compulsorily linked 
with development finance, a 
larger share of these going over 
to developed economies would 
not automatically benefit deve¬ 
loping economies. 

Success Count in Life ? 

1 page 219) 

thinkers, scientists and -athletes. We 
too can fare as well if our people are 
prosperous and have enough to eat. 

The Middle Path: Extremes are 
always reprehensible. We must 
neither be obsessed with material 
success nor look down upon it. It 
has its place but loses all meaning if 
it contributes nothing to society. 

Role of the Writer 

{Contd. from page 211) 

rope. And if his young com¬ 
patriots blithely proclaim de¬ 
pravity’s superiority to modest 
toil, if they succumb to drugs or 
seize hostages, then the stench 
of it mingles with the writer’s 
breath. 

What can literature possibly 
do against the ruthless onslaught 
of open violence ? Let us not 
forget that violence does not 
exist by itself and cannot do so; 
it is necessarily interwoven With 
lies. Violence finds its only 
refuge in falsehood, falsehood 
its only support in violence. 
Any man who has once ac¬ 
claimed violence as his method 
must inexorably choose false¬ 
hood as his principle..fiut 

writers and artists can a^ieve 
more; they can conquer the lie. 
In the struggle with falsdiood, 
arf has always won and always 
will win, Ctee word of truth 
shall outweigh the whole 
world.” 

{Extracts from Nobel JUctufe ), 
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Ex pected Essay 


A New Approach to Education 


An increasing population 
and the amazing progress being 
registered in science and tech¬ 
nology has had a many-sided 
impact on contemporary human 
society. Day by day life has 
been becoming more and more 
complex and demanding. Sys¬ 
tems and methods of organiza¬ 
tion which have stood the test 
for decades have been showing 
,signs of cracking up and losing 
their utility. One of the systems 
which has lately come under 
considerable strain because of 
the changing needs .of human 
society is the organization of 
educational facilities in almost 
all countries of the world. Ac¬ 
cording to a special UNESCO 
Commission which reported on 
the international educational 
scene in September 1972, “the 
prevalent educational systems 
are outdated, deterrent to na¬ 
tional interests and often con¬ 
tribute to the very conditions 
education is supposed to eradi¬ 
cate.” The Commission, how¬ 
ever, took note of the fact that 
there could be no international 
solution, for each country had 
its own aspirations and pro¬ 
blems. It appealed to all na¬ 
tions to re-examine their educa¬ 
tional systems and to evaluate 
them in relation to their contri¬ 
bution to national goals, 
y 

Before, however, education 
can be made one of &e means of 
achieving national ^oals—^what¬ 
ever they may be—it is expected 
to invest nwn with such attri¬ 
butes as may entitle them to be 
called cultured and civilh^d. 
The buic requirement which 
sducatKHi is universUy required 
iq meet diat it should enable 
itudents to ind>ibe and cultivate 

1972 


moral, mental and intellectual 
integrity and discipline. It must 
also aim at developing among 
young people who arc subjected 
to it all the powers and faculties 
'with which they are born so that 
in course of time they cun make 
their own contribution towards 
making the world a tetter place 
to live in than they had found it. 
Education must also transmit to 
the students the finest values to 
be found in their national cul¬ 
tures, and help them in becom¬ 
ing good citizens. 

There was a time when the 
foregoing could have been 
regarded as a fair summing up 
of the office of education. In 
those days, learning was con¬ 
fined to the aristocracy and the 
primary purpose of education 
was to produce gentlemen with 
refined manners and similar 
other accomplishments, fit 
for high office. Very few, 
if any, of those passing out of 
the institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing in those days belonged to the 
working class whose members 
are obliged to ‘work* for a living. 
But all that was changed by the 
industrial revolution which 
wrought revolutionary changes 
in educational philosophy. The 
nted of skilled hands for operat¬ 
ing a sophisticated industrial 
system brought down education 
from the level of the classes to 
that of the masses and also im¬ 
ported into it a professional and 
technical bias. It could no 
longer be confined to widening 
the mind. It had to come near¬ 
er to the hard realities of life 
and re-orientate itself to the 
changing needs of society \N;hich 
demands that, besides other 
dungs, it must also equip yoimg 


people with new skills and thus 
enable them to earn a living. It 
was no longer regarded ex¬ 
clusively as an intellectual expe¬ 
rience or acquaintance with the 
test that has been said and done 
in the past. It came to be valued, 
less as an experience, and more 
as a tool, as a business asset. 

Votaries of liberal education, 
of whom there is no dearth even 
today, have condemned this as 
debasement of education. They 
believe education should be con¬ 
cerned exclusively with things of 
the mind and the spirit. As op¬ 
posed to them, there are those 
who regard as sheer waste of 
time that education which does 
not equip the student with one 
of the skills required to satisfy 
the material needs of society, 
and through it, his own need for 
some means of living. No 
doubt this aspect of the question 
cannot be ignored. But at the 
same time, taking a purely uti¬ 
litarian view and ignoring al¬ 
together the cultivation of the 
mind and the spirit can also do 
incalculable harm, not only to 
students, but also to the nation 
as a whole. The most bene¬ 
ficial results can be obtained by 
combining the two elements in 
proper projwrtion. The de¬ 
sirability of doing that is recog¬ 
nised everywhere but the contro¬ 
versy goes on. 

The change is being resisted 
in the main by the academicians 
who are not only steeped in the 
old tradition, but have also ac¬ 
quired a vested interest in its 
being maintained. They appear 
to be giving little thought to 
the fact that the system they 
seek to' uphold is doing littte 
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more than turning out every 
year armies of unemployable 
semi-literates, alienated from all 
industrial pursuits. The con¬ 
sequent increase in unemploy- 
rncnt and spreading of frustra¬ 
tion in almost epidemic propor¬ 
tions is playing havoc with the 
socio-economic fabric of society. 
Surprisingly, in this game, the 
academicians have found their 
most powerful ally in the govern¬ 
ment which has persistently re¬ 
fused to delink jobs from 
degrees. 

Even for jobs of a purely 
routine nature in a government 
office, the prescribed niijiimum 
qualification is a college degree. 
This sort of attitude has created 
a number of problems, e.g., 
overcrowding in colleges, use of 
unfair means in examinations, 

f oor standards of teaching, 
a r g c-scale commercialisation 
of education etc. Colleges have 
become teaching shops which 
take pride in the ‘number’ rather 
than the ‘calibre’ of students on 
their rolls. The idea that going 
to college is one of the inherent 
rights of man seems to have se¬ 
cured a baseless foothold in the 
minds of our young people. 
Having gained admission, their 
primary concern is the securing 
of a degree anyhow, and not 
education—that comes last of 
all or not at all. This apathy 
has become infectious and re¬ 
duced the w'holc system to 
something which threatens to 
ruin everybody concerned with 
it including the teachers and the 
taught. 

The dangers inherent in this 
sort of situation have been uni¬ 
versally recognised. Most 
countries have been trying to 
improve educational facilities 
by expanding the existing sys¬ 
tems, but the UNESCO report 
referred to above has sounded a 
warning to the effect that such 
efforts were going to prove futile. 
The authors of the report hold 
that the system itself has to be 
examined and re-oriented so 
that it contributes to national 


goals. Referring to the factors 
which have to be kept in view 
while working out the new ap¬ 
proach, the UNESCO report 
observes, “Today education pre¬ 
cedes development; in the past 
it was the other way round.” 

When education precedes 
development, it can be forged 
into a powerful instrument fur 
the achievement of s o c i o- 
economic goals. In India, for 
example, educational reform can 
greatly speed up the programme 
for banishing poverty, disease, 
and ignorance from the country 
and ensuring to the masses the 
minimum conditions of civilized 
existence. Greater emphasis on 
the applied aspects of science 
and technology would certainly 
help to make the task of estab¬ 
lishing a socialistic pattern of 
society easier. 

The problems which those 
engaged in the task of evolving a 
new approach to education have 
to face are maj\ifold. The most 
important of them is no doubt 
that of recasting the existing 
curricula to impart to them a 
leavening of work experience. 
This is neces.sary to make sure 
that those leaving schools and 
colleges do not find themselves 
unable to make a living after 
having devoted their most pre¬ 
cious years in preparation for 
entering life. Another equally 
important problem which those 
planning educational reform 
would have to contend against 
is to draw up courses of study 
based on work-study program¬ 
mes suited to the needs of their 
countries. In this they would 
do well to emulate China where 
the young spend some time 
every week working in a factory 
or a commune. Their education 
is not limited to books alone, 
but also links theory with prac¬ 
tice at every step. Workers 
and peasants are invited to dis¬ 
cuss their work with the stu¬ 
dents and at harvest time, the 
latter go out to help the pea¬ 
sants. They familiarise them¬ 
selves with the machines and 


work on them. All this is com¬ 
plementary to their study of 
physics, chemistry and mathe¬ 
matics. 

Putting all this into practice 
would mean revolutionising the 
whole concept of education. It 
will be an undertaking of tre¬ 
mendous magnitude requiring 
plenty of bold imagination, 
courage and initiative to be 
brought to fruition. It will 
mean total rewriting of the text¬ 
books to eliminate non-essen¬ 
tials and to firmly link theory 
with practice. It will call for 
weaning away the intellectuals 
from their elitist leanings and 
persuading them to come nearer 
to and mix freely with the peo¬ 
ple in order to serve them whole¬ 
heartedly with body and mind - 
instead of imparting only book- 
knowledge. They will have to 
stop looking to the West for 
providing new ideas, the latest 
knowledge, the highest techno¬ 
logy and experts. Instead they 
will have to break free of their 
mental servility and build store¬ 
houses of in idigenous knowledge 
and brain-power. Instead of 
hankering after privileges and 
positions, good pay and a com¬ 
fortable life, they will have to 
concentrate on imbibing and •! 
imparting the dignity of manual 
labour. Instead of being self- 
centred self-seekers living in 
ivory towers, they will have to 
identify themselves with the 
working people everywhere. 

There is no doubt that in 
almost all countries of the world, 
particularly in the develop¬ 
ing countries which were till 
recently under foreign rule, Edu¬ 
cational organization has not 
kept pace with the changing 
needs of society over the last 
two decades. To bridge the 
gap between what is being done 
and what needs to be done, what 
is required is a revolutionary 
approach involving riiies of ad¬ 
mission. curricula, teatt-books, 
teachers, students, eductdional 
administration etc. 
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Ihe CompetUi(m Ma^ 



Gaadhiaii Thought 


Gandhiji and Gandhism 

"Let Gandhism be destroyed if it stands for error. 

Truth and ahirnsa will never be destroyed, but if Gan¬ 
dhism is another name for sectarianism, it deserves to be 
destroyed. If I were to know, after my death, that what 
I stood for had degenerated into sectarianism, / should be 
deeply pained." 

danger of (heir organization tbliowers. In fact, with his es- 



Gandhiji was an inveterate 
experimenter with truth and 
even at the cost of appearing to 
be inconsistent, would always 
say only that which apjwared to 
him as the truth at a given mo¬ 
ment. He made tnith his life¬ 
long companion and sole guide. 

He claimed'only to follow 
and represent the truth as he 
realized it. He made it clear 
times without number that he 
represented no new truths — 
and hence had no new set of 
beliefs to offer. All that he 
claimed was that he threw new 
light on many an old truth. And 
with that too, he laid down a 
necessary precondition, viz., that 
“No one need follow It (my 
advice) unless it appeals to his 
head and heart. No one who 
has heard hanestly the inner call 
need be deterred from obeying it 
because of my advice. In other 
words, it applies only to those 
who are not concisous of any in¬ 
ner call and who have faith in 
my riper experience and sound¬ 
ness of judgement.” 

He repudiated all sugges¬ 
tions that it was ever his inten¬ 
tion to found a sect. In fact, 
he was against all sectarianism. 
He said, “Let no one say that he 
is a follower of Gandhiji. It is 
enough that 1 should be my own 
follower. I know what an in¬ 
adequate follower I am of my¬ 
self, for I cannot live up to the 
convictions I stand for.” He 
oattUened the workers of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh against the 


deteriorating into a sect. Fear¬ 
ing that they may, afier his death 
seek guidance from hi.s writings, 
he advised them to cremate his 
writings with his body, because 
he said, “What I have done will 
endure, not what I have said rmd 
written.” 

This accent on practice rather 
than precept breathes through 
all that Gandhiji said or did. 
He held that the best means of 
propagating what was called 
“Gandhian ideology” was not 
to preach it through books and 
newspapers, but to live accord¬ 
ing to the principles of truth 
and non-violence advocated by 
him. 

He described those who ag¬ 
reed with his way of thinking and 
ideals as his “fellow-students, 
fellow-pilgrims, fellow-seekers, 
fellow-workers” and not as his 


sential humility, he never ar¬ 
rogated any superiority to his 
person. He said, “Cleave not 
to my name but cleave to the 
principles, measure every one of 
your activities by that standard 
and face fearlessly every pro¬ 
blem that arises, ’ ’ Even to such 
as chose to follow his ideology, 
his advice was that the highest 
honour they could do him was to 
enforce in their lives the pro¬ 
gramme he stood for or to resist 
him to the utmost if they did not 
believe in it. 

That he abhorred the idea 
of a personality cult being built 
around his name would be 
abundantly clear from his atti¬ 
tude to the title Mahatma com¬ 
monly used with his name. He 
did not like blind adoration. In¬ 
stead he called for intelligent ap¬ 
preciation of what he stood for. 

{Contd on page 235) 


A Science in the Making 


“I am myself daily growing 
in the knowledge of satya- 
graha. I have no text-book to 
consult in time of need, not 
even the Gita which 1 have 
called ray dictionary. Satya- 
graha as conceived by me is a 
science in the making. It may 
be that what I claim to be a 
science may prove to be no 
science at ail and may well 
prove to be the musings and 
doings of a fool, if not a mad¬ 
man. It may be that what is 
true in satyagraha is as ancient 


as tlie hills. But it has not yet 
been acknowledged to be of 
any value in the solution of 
world problems or rather the 
one supreme problem of war. 
It may be that what is claimed 
to be new in it will prove to be 
really of no value in terms of 
that supreme problem. It 
may be that what arc claimed 
to be victories of satyagraha 
i.e. ahirnsa, were in reality 
victories not of truth and non¬ 
violence but of the fear of 
violence.” 


Naven^w, 1972 
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Q. 1. fa) (0 What is t h e 
total membership of the U.N. 
Security Council ? How many 
of these are permanent members ? 
Give the names of the countries 
which are its permanent members. 

Ans. The total membership 
of the Security Council is ll 
Out of them five arc permanent 
members. They are : the So¬ 
viet Union, the United Kingdom, 
France, the U.S.A. and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China. 

(ii) Who was the first Secre¬ 
tary General of the U.N.O. ? 
Which country did he belong to ? 

Ans. The first Secretary 
General of the United Nations 
Organisation was Mr. Trygve 
Lie. He was a Norwegian states¬ 
man. 

(/«) Which day every year is 
celebrated as U.N. Day ? 

Ans. The 24th of October 
every year is celebrated as U.N. 
Day. 

(b) 0) Under what circum¬ 
stances a^ by whom can a state 
of emergency be dedared in 
India ? How many times has it 
been done so far ? When was it 
done for the first time and why 7 

Ans. State of Emergency : 
The President of India can de¬ 
clare a state of emergency under 
Article 352 of the Constitution in 
case he feels satisfied that a 
threat to the security of India or 


any part of its territory is deve¬ 
loping or has developed on ac¬ 
count of war, external aggres¬ 
sion or internal disturbance. 
Such a state of emergency has 
been declared in India twice. It 
was done for the first time on 
26th October, 1962 after the 
Chinese Liberation Army had 
treacherously launched im at¬ 
tack along India’s northern 
borders. 

(//) What q u a I i fi c a- 
tions should a person possess in 
order to be entitled to be register- 
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ed as a votM- for eleettons in the 
House of the People ? 

Ans. In order to be register¬ 
ed as a voter in elections to the 
Lok Sabha, a person should have 
attained the age of 21 years. 

(</>) State the maximum 
streogA of file Rajya Sabha, and 
the Lok SaU^ 

Ans. Strm^ of Pprfia- 
ment: The manmum stirefigth 
of the Sahha, as laid down 

in Article 8p or fiie‘ Consfittiti^ 


is 250—238 representatives of 
the States, and twelve members 
to be nominated by the President. 
According to Article 81, the Lok 
Sabha can have 525 members— 
500 from the States and 25 from 
the Union Territories. 

(e) Mention the highest mili¬ 
tary decoration of any three of 
the following countries : 

(/) Britain (//) Japan (iii) 
U.S.A. (/v) U.S.S.R. 

Ans. (/) Victoria Cross (ii) 
? (iii) Medal of Honour (/v) 
Order of victory. 

Q. 2. (a) In which country 
is each of the foUoidng located 
and what is it known for ? 

(i) Aswan Dam (ii) Louvre 
(iii) Lumbini (iv) Nalanda (v) 
Taxila. 

Ans. (i) Aswan Dam : is 
located on the river Nile in Up¬ 
per Egypt, nearly 900 km. soiifii 
of Cairo. It is considered one 
of the world’s great feats of en¬ 
gineering. 

00 Louvre : is the name of 
a famous art-^ciy in Prance, 
containing one of tpe finest col¬ 
lections of minting, sculptures 
and ,prt objects in the world. 
The building housing the gallery 
was formerly a palace used by the 
kings of France. ■ 

(iii) Lomkhil : isloeate^ht 
southern Nepal. Aeccuding io 
Buddhist Piiiacev^u- 

The Cttn^rnUm Mam 
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tama who later became the 
Buddha was bom here. 

(/v) Natanda : was an an¬ 
cient Buddhist university, located 
about eleven jniles north of Raj- 
gir in Bihar. Scholars from 
China, Japan, Central Asia, 
Tibet and Java came to study 
Buddhist law and philosophy at 
this famous seat of learning. 

(v) Taxila : is located in 
Pakistan near Rawalpindi. Like 
Nalanda it was at one time one 
of the greatest educational cen¬ 
tres of the east. The ancient 
ruins found there testify to the 
glory of the ancient Gandhara 
civilization. 

(b) In which State of India is 
each of the following located and 
what is it famous for : 

(/) Khajuraho (//) Hampi 
(Hi) Jawaliar Tunnel (iv) Lothal 
(v) Victoria Mdhiorial. 

Ans. (/) Khajuraho : is in 
Madhya Pradesh, and lies about 
250 miles to the south-east of 
Delhi. It is famous for some 
ancient temples in which exqui¬ 
site specimens of ancient Hindu 
architecture and sculpture are 
to be seen. 

(<7) Hampi : in M y s o r e 
State, is situated 9 miles from 
Hospet railway station. It was 
at one time Vijayajiagar empire’s 
capital, now lying in ruins. 

(in) Jawidiar Tunnel : is a 
tunnel on the Jammu-Srinagar 
road. It is said to be Asia’s 
biggest tunnel (8115 ft.). It was 
opened in December, 1956. 

(iv) Lothal : isanarchaeo- 
‘logical site in Gujarat. Excava¬ 
tions here have revealed that it 
was a flourishing town in the hey¬ 
day of the Ihdiis Valley civiliza¬ 
tion. 

(v) Victoria Memorial : is 
situated in Calcutta in West 
Bengal. It houses an art gallery 
th^ pictures in which relate the 
hlitoty of British rule in India. 

(c) Whe is the Higjb Com- 
miirifiaer of Gaaapinittairtri 


Bangladesh la India 1 What is 
the foreign policy of Bangladesh ? 

Ans. Dr. A.R. Malik is the 
Hi^ Conunisaioncr of Gana- 
prajatantri Bangladesh in India. 
In foreign affairs, the new Re¬ 
public follows the policy of en¬ 
lightened self-interest steering 
clear of international power 
blocs. She has treaties of 
friendship with India and the 
Soviet Union. 

Q. X (a) With what game 
is each of the following associat¬ 
ed ? 

(/) Punch (//) Finesse (Hi) 
Googly (iv) Crease (v) Durand 
Cup (vi) Handball (vii) Scoop 
(via) Bully (ix) Let (.v) Back 
Hand. 

Ans. (<■) Boxing (ii) Bridge 
(Hi) Cricket (/v) Cricket (r) Foot¬ 
ball («■) Football (vii) Hockey 
(viii) Hockey (ix) Tennis (x) 
Tennis. 

(b) In what field of activity 
is/was each of the following pro¬ 
minent ? 

(/) Le Corbusier (//) Louis 
Braille (Hi) Baden Powell (iv) 
Ajit Wadekar (v) Satyajit Ray 
(vi) Arya Bhatt (vH) Florence 
Nightingale (viii) H.J. Bhabha 
(ix) fssac Pitman (x) Mihir Sen. 

Ans. (/) Town-Planning (//) 
Education for the Blind (Hi) 
Scouting (iv) Cricket (v) Cine¬ 
ma (vi) Mathematics (vii) Nurs¬ 
ing (viii) Nuclear Science (ix) 
Shorthand writing (.v) Oceiui- 
Swimming. 

(c) How many Presidents of 
the U.S.A. were assassinated 
during their term of office ? Give 
the names of any two of them. 

Ans. Tlie undermentioned 
four U.S. Presidents were assa.s- 
sinated while in office : (/) Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln (1861-1865), James 
Garfield (1881), William 
McKinlay (1897-1901) and John 
F. Kennedy (1961-1963). 

Q. 4. (a) Mention the coun¬ 
try to which each of the follow'ng 
belonged : 


O') ConfViclus (U) A,0/Jfurpe 
(Hi) Bertrand Rtissell ^ Join 
of Arc (v) Megasthenes (v/) JPy- 
thagoras (vH) Benito Mussolffii 
(viii) Martin Luther King (ix) 
Walt Disney (.v) N,S. Khrush¬ 
chev. 

Ans. 0) China (ii) Britain 
(Hi) Britain (iv) France (v) Greece 
(vi) Greece (vii) Italy (viii) 
U.S.A. (/x)U.S.A. (x) Soviet 
Union. 

(b) State the nationality of 
the following and write one sen¬ 
tence bringing out the impor¬ 
tance of each : 

(i) U Thant (ii) Gunnar 
Jarring (Hi) Ronald Robson (iv) 
Tunku Abdul Rahman (»') Willy 
Brandt. 

Ans. (/) U Thant : is a 
Burmese. He remained Sec¬ 
retary General of the United 
Nations Organization from 1961 
to 1971. 

(ii) Gunnar Jarring : is Swe¬ 
den’s Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. He is also working as the 
U.N. mediator between Israel 
and the Arab States. 

(Hi) Ronald Robson : ? 

(iv) Tunku Abdul Rahman : 

was Prime Minister of Malaysia 
for nearly 15 years. At present 
he is the Secretary General of 
the Islaniic Secretariat. 

(m) Willy Brandt : is the 
Chancellor of West Germany. 
He has been trying to normalise 
relations between his country 
and the countries of East Europe 
and the Soviet Union. 

(c) Give the real names of the 
persons who were known as : 

(/) Gurudev (ii) Grand Old 
Man of India (Hi) Bard of Avon 
(iv) Nighting^e of India (v) 
Bangabundhu. 

Ans. (/) Rabindranath 
Tagore f//) Dadabhai Nauroji 
(Hi) William Shakespeare (iv) 
Sarojini Naidu (v) Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. 

Q. 5. (a) In which year did 
the flowing events take place ? 


^Npvatber, 1972 
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(/) Birth of Adi Shankara- 
charya (h) Timur’s bivasion of 
Jjidia (iii) Deatli of Aiirangzeb 
(h) First Sikh War (r) Birth of 
Mahatma Gandhi (W) Escape of 
Subhash (v<V) Japairesc attack 
on Pearl Harbour \viii) Dropping 
of atom bomb on Hiroshima (ix) 
Conquest of Mt. Everest (x) 
Nationalization of Suez Canal. 

Ans. (/) 788 (//) 1398 (m) 
1707 (/i-) 1845 (v) 1869 (n) 1941 
(»7/) 1941 (ivVV) 1945 {ix) 1953 
(x) 1956 (all dates arc a.d.). 

(b) What Is the importance 
of the following dates in Indian 
History ? 

(/■) 487 B.C. (/•/) 305 B.C. (Hi) 
712 A.D. (iv) 1001 A.D. (v) 
1221fA.D. (17) 1526 A.D. (n7) 
1600 A.D. (vm) 1793 A.D. (a) 
1935 A.D. (jc) 1948 A.D. 

Ans. (/■) Nirvana (death) of 
the Buddha (//) Invasion of India 
by Scleucus Nicator {iii) 
Mohammed-Bin-0 a s i m’s in¬ 
vasion of India {iv) First Inva¬ 
sion of India by Mahmud Ghaz- 
navi (v') Mongol Invasion of In¬ 
dia led by Changcz Khan (v/) 
First battle of Panipat—between 
Babar and Ibrahim Lodi {vii) 
Establishjncnt of the East 
India Ccmipany {viii) Perma¬ 
nent Settlement of Bengal {ix) 
Government of India Act of 
1935 pjissed (.v) Murder of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

(c) With what movements/ 
institutions do you associate 
the following ? 

(/) Vinoba Bhave {ii) Subhas 
Chandra Bose (Hi) Dayanand 
Saraswati (/r) Mrs. Annie Besajit 
(r) Karl Marx. 

Ans. {i) Sarvodaya ( ii) 
Azad Hind Fauj {iii) Arya Samaj 
{iv) Theosophy and Indian Honre 
Rule (v) Conununism. 

Q. 6. (a) What do the follow¬ 
ing abbreviations stand for : 

(/) A.M.C. (ii) A.I.N.E.C. 
(/i7) E.C.A.F.E. (iv) F.R.S. (v) 
G.M.T. (Vi) I.C.A.R. (i/'OU.G.C. 
(viii) U.P.S.C. (ijr) U.N.I.C.E.F. 
(x) W.H.O. 


Ans. (/) Army Medical 
Corps (ii) All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference {iii) Econo¬ 
mic Commission for Asia and 
Far East (iv) Fellow, Royal So¬ 
ciety (v) Greenwich Mean Time 
(v/) Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research {vii) University 
Grants Commission {viii) Union 
Public Service Commission {ix) 
United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (.v) 
World Health Organization. 

(6) Name the persons who 
hold the following positions : 

(/) President of the U.S.S.R. 
(ii) President of the U.S.A. {iii) 
President of France {iv) Prime 
Minister of Britain (v) Governor 
of West Bengal {vi) Governor of 
Punjab (vii) Governor of Jammu 
& Kashmir (viii) Chairman of 
National Committee on Science 
and Teclmology {ix) Chairman 
of Atomic Energy Commission 
(.t) Permanent Representative 
of India to the United Nations. 

Ans. (i) Nikolai Podgoniy 
(ii) Richard Nixon (Hi) Georges 
Pompidou {iv) Edward Heath (v) 
A.L. Dias (vi) D.C. Pavate (vii) 
Bhagwan Sahay (viii) ? (ix) 
H.N. Sethna (x) Samar Scjt. 

(c) Where and in which state 
in India is the rocket-launching 
station located ? When was the 
first rocket launched ? Where 
and in which state is the second 
rocket-launching station coming 
up ? 

Ans. India’s first rocket- 
laujiching station is located in 
Thumba m the Kerala state. 
The first Indian-made two- 
stage soimdmg rocket Rohini 
MSV-I was successfully sent up 
by the Thumba Rocket Launch¬ 
ing Stalioji on 31st August, 
1968. The first Indian-made 
sodium pay-load carrying rocket 
Nike-Apache was launched from 
Thumba on April 20, 1971. 
India’s second rocket-launching 
station is coming up at Sri- 
harikotah in Andhra Pradesh, 

Q. 7. (a) Explaai the fol- 
lowl^ terms (write only one sen^ 
fence in each case) :— 


(0 Asylum (ii) Genocide 
(Hi) Oligarchy (iv) Proxy (v) 
Theocracy. 

Ans. (/) Asylum : means a 
place of refuge or protection, 

(//■) Genocide ; meajis or¬ 
ganized elTorts to exterminate a 
particular Tacial, ethnic or reli¬ 
gious group. 

(Hi) Oligarchy : means 
government by a small exclu¬ 
sive class. 

(;v) Proxy : Means one 
who acts for another or the 
agency of one acting as such. 

(v) Theocracy ; a state 
governed according to the tenets 
of a certain religion. 

(b) Name the authors of the 
following books and also mention 
the language in which each of 
these b(mks was originally written. 

(;■) Anand Math («) Gul-e- 
Naghma (///) Mein Kampf (tv) 
Meghdoota (v) Shahnama. 

Ans. (/■) Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee—Bengali (//) Raghu- 
pati Sahai Firaq Gorakhpuri— 
Urdu (Hi) Herr Hitler—German 
(iv) Kalidasa—S a n s k r i t (v) 
Firdausi—Persian. 

(c) How many banks were 
nationalised in India in 1969 and 
what criterion was adopted for 
the purpose ? Which authority 
struck down the nationalization 
of Banks ? How were they 
renationaiized and when ? 
(Give the exact date) 

Ans. In 1969, the Govern¬ 
ment of India nationalised 14 
major Indian banks having de¬ 
posits of Rs. 50 crores or more. 
Nationalisation was effected 
through the Banking Companies 
(Acquisition 6(, Transfer of Un¬ 
dertakings) Act passed by the 
Parliament that year. The mea¬ 
sure was struck down by the 
Supr«9ne Court of India by a 
majority judgment (10 to 1) de¬ 
livered on February 10, 1970. 
Four days later, Le. on Feb¬ 
ruary 14, the Union Govern¬ 
ment promtdgated an ordinance 
to rev^idate the nationaiiasa* 
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tion. This ordinance was later 
replaced by the Banking Com¬ 
panies (Acquisition and Trans¬ 
fer of Undertakings) Act, 1970. 
The Act rwnoved the lacunae 
which had been criticized by 
the Supreme Court in tlie scheme 
of the original enactment. 

Q. 8. (a) Name the place 
and also the State where each of 
the following is located : 

(0 Defence Services Staff 
College (ii) National Defence 
College (Hi) National Institute of 
Sports (/)’) Hindustan Aircraft 
factory (v) Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research. 

Ans. (/) Wellington, N i 1- 
giri Hills (Tamil Nadu) (ii) New 
y Delhi (Union Territory of Delhi) 
iiii) Patiala (Punjab) (/r) Banga¬ 
lore (Mysore), Nasik (Maha¬ 
rashtra), Koraput (Qrissa), Hy¬ 
derabad (Andhra Pradesh) and 
Kanpur (Uttar P r a u e s h) (v) 
Bombay (Maharashtra). 

(b) When was the National 
Calendar adopted in India ? On 
which era is it based ? How do 
the dates of the National Calen¬ 
dar correspond with the dates of 
the Gregorian Calendar ? 

^ Ans. National Calendar of 
India : The unified Indian Na¬ 
tional Calendar to be used for 
official purposes, was introduced 
from March 22, 1957. The new 
calendar is based on the Saka 
era which began with vernal 
equinox of 78 x.d. Chaitra 
is the first month and Phalguna 
is the last month of the year. 

The days of this calendar 
permanently correspond with 
tfife Gregorian calendar—Chaitra 
1 falling bn March 21 in a com¬ 
mon year and March 22 in a 
Leap year. 

(c) Which period does the 
Fowth Five-Year Phui cover ? 

(Qivt the exact dates) 

Aw. The Fourth Five Year 
Plan covers the period 1st April 
W aist Mhrch 1974. 


(d) In which field of dancing 
did Shambhu Maharaj excel ? 
How was he popularly luiown ? 

Ans. Shambhu Maharaj 
excelled in Kathak. He was po¬ 
pularly known as the Kathak 
king. 

(e) Between which towns 
docs National Highway No. 1 
run ? 

Ans. National Highway 
No. 1 or the Grand Trunk Road 
runs between Calcutta ajul Am- 
♦ritsar. 


(/) What words are inscribed 
below the National fCmblem of 
India and In which script ? 

Ans. The words Satyamev 
Jayate arc inscribed below the 
National Emblem of India in the 
Devangari Script. 

(^0 Who won the 1971 World 
Heavy Weight Boxing Cham¬ 
pionship ? Whom did he beat ? 

Ans. The 1971 World 
Heavyweight Boxing Champion¬ 
ship was won by Joe Frazier 
who defeated Cassius Clay. 


Shikar Terminology 


As a member of the selec¬ 
tion board for officers for the 
army I discovered that nijie 
out of the ten candidates, 
when questioned about their 
hobbies invariably cited 
shooting and photography. 
The interview boards arc not 
impressed by such answers 
unless a candidate knows 
what he is talking about. 
Merely firing a gun on few 
occasions or using a box 
camera in photography do 
not really constitute 
“hobbies” unless one is more 
or less a master of his subject. 

I will relate here some of 
the more common expres¬ 
sions used by shikaris, be¬ 
cause nothing will expose 
their ignorance so quickly as 
using wrong terms. Two of 
any g^e birds—sand grouse, 
partridges, pheasants, jungle 
fowl, ducks—are a brace and 
one would never say twenty 
partridges, but always ten 
brace. Seven of such birds 
are three and a half brace. 

With a!! other birds the 
imit is a couple, five couple, 
not five brace or ten snipe. 
Couple is also correct term 


for two rabbits. But for 
more than two rabbits, how¬ 
ever, it would be correct to 
say, twenty rabbits and not 
ten couple. 

Upto five or six patridges 
on the ground are referred 
to as a covey, and if several 
coveys band together they 
become a pack. When snipe 
rise in compajiy it is known as 
a wJiisp. 

A number of wild geese 
in the air is skein, but when 
sitting on water or land it is 
a gaggle. A mixed gathering 
of ducks on water is a paddl¬ 
ing, while one should speak 
of a team or wedge of mallard 
and wild duck, a company of 
wigeon, and a spring of teal. 
Curlews in quantity are a 
herd, and the same expression 
is used of swans. A lot ot 
plover is a congregation, 
other waders may be called a 
flight, while a coNert of coots 
is correct. 

You speak of several gun- 
dogs as a team ; two pointers 
or setters is a brace, but the 
same number of spaniels is a 
couple. 

MaJ. B. OhRI (RfTD.) 
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Sixth Finance Commission -Asians in Uganda—Bangladesh & 
U.N.O. —Sino-Japani;se relations—U.K.’s currency crisis—North Eastern 
Council -George!OWN Conference—Constitution . (30th Amendment) 
JiiLL—T he Joint Secfor—Ajha ’72—Automation Committee Report- 
Black September Group—Space Commission—Vlnus-8—Olympic Games— 
Persons—Old and new names of countries--Placls—Sportsmen. 


Q. What is the constitu¬ 
tional sanction behind the 
appointment of a Finance Com¬ 
mission ? Why has the Sixth 
Finance Commission been ap¬ 
pointed before time ? What is 
it supposed to do ? 

Ans. Sixth Finance Com¬ 
mission ; In terms of India's 
constitution, every five years the 
President of India has to ap¬ 
point a Finance Commission 
which should (/) make recom¬ 
mendations regarding the distri¬ 
bution between the Centre and 
the States of the net proceeds of 
the taxes to be divided between 
them (//) to enunciate the princi¬ 
ples which should govern the 
grants-in-aid of the revenues of 
the States out of the Consolidat¬ 
ed Fund of India, and (iii) to 
recommend on any other matter 
referred to it by the President. 

it was on July 31, 1969, that 
the Fifth Finance Commission 
headed by Mahaveer Tyagi sub¬ 
mitted its report to Parliament. 
That was only 3 years ago, and 
the President could have waited 
at least another year for ap¬ 
pointing the Sixth Finance Com¬ 
mission. He, however, ap¬ 
pointed it on June 28, 1972— 
much before time, firstly because 
financial issues had started 
causing strains in Centre-State 
relations, and secondly, because 
a new dispensation had become 


necessary in view of the exercises 
being conducted for drafting the 
country’s Fifth Five Year Plan. 
One purpose of appointing the 
Commission earlier to was imple¬ 
ment its award during the same 
period as is going to be covered 
by the 5th plan. 

The Sixth Finance Commis¬ 
sion has Mr. Brahmananda 
Reddy, former Chief Minister of 
Andhra Pradesh as its Chairman. 
The Members are ;—Mr. Justice 
Saddad Abul Masud, a judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, Dr. 
B.S. Minhas, a Member of the 
Planning Commission, and Dr. 
I.S. Gulhati, Senior Fellow of the 
Centre for Development Studies, 
Trivandrum. Mr. G. Rama- 
chandran. Joint Secretary in the 
Finance Ministry, is the Com¬ 
mission’s Member-Secretary. 

The Commission has been 
asked to submit its rqrort by 
October 1973. It will consider 
the scheme under which the 
Centre now gives grants to the 
States for plan projects, and sug¬ 
gest any changes which might 
help speed up the execution of 
development projects. It will 
also assess the extent of States’ 
indebtedness and suggest ways 
in which It could be liquidated. 

It will also review the policy and 
arrangements in regard to 
financing relief cxpendit\irq by 
the States affected by natural 


disasters. It will also make re¬ 
commendations on sharing of 
certain revenues between the 
Centre and the States. White 
making such recommendations, 
it will also consider the resources 
of the Centre and the burden 
which tJie Centre has to bear on 
account of expenditure on civil 
administration, defence, border 
security, debt servicing and other 
conunitted expenditure or lia¬ 
bilities. 

Q. Comment briefly on the 
problem of Asians in Uganda. 

Ans. Pnflilem of Asians in 
Uganda : Uganda has a popu¬ 
lation of about 88,000 Akians, 
mostly descendants of Indian 
labourers who hacLbecn brought 
to the country by its British 
rulers from 1896 onward for 
constructing the Mombasa— 
Lake Victoria Nyanza railway 
line. In course of time, the 
Asians who were generally bet¬ 
ter educated, more enterprising 
and hard-working than the Afri¬ 
cans, developed profitable 
business-interests in the eoimtry. 
By the time Uganda was dec¬ 
ided independent in 1962, they 
were running four out of five 
businesses in it, and virtually 
monopolising the coffee and 
cotton trades. When the 
British left, nmly 23^000 A&iam 
applied for Ugandan passpotUa 
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but the rest chose to retain their 
British citizenship. 

The dawn of freedom in the 
East African states witnessed 
the rise of Africanization in 
those coimtrics. Over the years 
the Asians’ frugality, ability, 
willingness to work hard and 
enterprising spirit had made a 
substantial contribution in build¬ 
ing tlie economies of the African 
countries. But at the same time, 
the economic superiority achiev¬ 
ed by the Asians derated feel¬ 
ings of jealousy among the Afri¬ 
cans and the social exclusiveness 
of the Asians roused their anger. 
This anti-Asian feeling among 
(he Africans was fully exploited 
by Africim demagogues anxi¬ 
ous to catch votes and by the 
statesmen in power to divert 
the people’s attention from fai¬ 
lures of the administration. 

On August 9, 1972, Presi¬ 
dent Idi Amin of Uganthi 
served notice on more than 
60,(XX) British Asians, Indians, 
Pakistanis and Bangladeshis to 
leave Uganda within three 
months or by November 8. 
He revoked the entry and resi¬ 
dence permits of all non-resident 
Asians. The only exceptions 
were doctors, lawyers, owners of 
industrial and agricultural enter¬ 
prises and certain other cate¬ 
gories of professional people. 
He charged the Asians with eco¬ 
nomic sabotage, and engaging 
in s m u gg 1 i n g and black- 
marketeering. He said they 
were encouraging corruption, 
running monopolies and per¬ 
petrating currency frauds. 
An^in ^so decreed that the 
businesses belonging to the 
Asians who were being thrown 
out would be turned over to 
Ugandan Africans. 

Britain reacted boldly and 
accepted responsibility for the 
Asian Britons including the obli* 
gation to admit them to the 
U.K. The government of Mr, 
Edward Heath also got into 
‘^ueh with the CcHiunonwealth 
Coiuitries and others to aeek 

mi 


their assistance in resolving the 
human problems created by 
President Amin’s decision. 
Several among the countries 
thus contacted offered to help 
by agreeing to admit small 
numbers of expelled Asians. 

Q. Recount in brief the 
arguments in favour of the admis¬ 
sion of Bangladesh to U.N.O. ? 
On what grounds does China 
oppose the application ? 

A n s. Bangladesh applied 
for being admitted to the United 
Nations Organization as its 
133rd member on August 8, 
1972. In a letter addressed to 
the Security Council on August 
24 in support of its application, 
the Bangladesh government 
listed the following grounds on 
which the new State was seeking 
membership of the world body. 

(f) Bangladesh has a popula¬ 
tion of 75 million and is the 
eighth largest state in the world 
(//) It has a democratically elect¬ 
ed government iji power {Hi) 
Over 85 countries including four 
permanent members of the Se¬ 
curity Council had accorded 
full diplomatic recogirition to 
the new Republic (iv) The coun¬ 
try had already been admitted 
as a full member of organiza¬ 
tionslike W.H.O., I.L.O., l.M.F. 
and the World Bank (v) Bangla¬ 
desh was prepared to under¬ 
take all obligations flowing 
from the U.N, Charter. 

The application was, how¬ 
ever, opposed by the Chinese 
Representative mainly on two 
grounds, viz., (/) the alleged 
presence of Indian troops in the 
Chittagong Hills Tract, and 
(fi) the fear that the admission 
of Bangladesh may encourage 
India not to implement the U.N. 
resolutions of December 7 and 
December 21, bearing on the 
consequences of the Indo-Pak 
conflict of 1971. 

Q. What are the principles 
Ml which Japan hopes to norma¬ 
lize its relations wito China ? 
What is the main hurdle in the 
WKf of such normalizatioa ? 


Ami. Before Mr. Kakuel 
Tanaka, the Prime Minister of 
Japan set out for Peking to meet 
Chinese statesmen, the China 
Council of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party Had reached a 
consensus on the principles on 
which Sino-Japanese relations 
could be normalised. The 
principles evolved were : (/) 
normalization of relations with 
China should be pursued in the 
spirit of the U.N. Charter and 
the Bandung agreement reached 
at the first Afro-Asian con¬ 
ference held in Indonesia in 
1954 (ij) the two countries should 
respect each other’s political 
system (/77) tluy should 
not intervene in each other's 
international affairs (/v) they 
should neither resort to armed 
force nor threaten to use armed 
force, and (v) they should co¬ 
operate for peace and prosperity 
in Asia. 

Japan’s future rclationsliip 
with Taiwal^ had been a parti- 
culiirly controversial issue within 
the ruling party. It was under¬ 
stood that Mr. Tanaka had been 
authorised to use his discretion 
iji the matter and to break off 
with Taiwan if that became 
necessary in the interests of 
normalising relations with China. 

In fact Taiwan was looked 
upon as the biggest possible 
hurdle in the way of normaliza¬ 
tion of relations between the two 
coimtries. Although China 
had on several occasions ex¬ 
pressed its keenness to establish 
diplomatic relations with Japan, 
yet It was prepared to do so only 
after certain conditions had been 
met. Long before Mr. Tanaka 
landed in Peking, the Chinese 
Prime Minister, Mr. Chou 
En-Lai had made it known that 
his country would not normalise 
relations with Japan unless Japan 
(0 severed diplomatic ties with 
the Chiang Government in Tai¬ 
wan (ii) abrogated the 1952 
peace-treaty with the Chiang 
regime (Hi) stopped calling the 
Taipeh administration the legiti¬ 
mate Government of China, 
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and (iv) publicly announced that 
Taiwan is a part of the main¬ 
land. 

The Japanese do not relish 
the prospect of having to break 
-with Taiwan because the latter 
happens to be one of JapajVs 
best customers—b e 11 e r than 
mainland China. The abroga¬ 
tion of the peace-treaty which 
Ja.i'-iti had entered into with Tai¬ 
wan in 1952 presents another 
problem. It cannot be abrogat¬ 
ed unilaterally. Moreover its 
abrogation would mean that 
Japan and Taiwan revert to a 
state of war after twenty years 
of close collaboration and peace. 

Q. Comment briefly on the 
currency crisis which overtook 
the U.K. in the last week of June 
1972. How has the crisis affect¬ 
ed India ? 

Ans. After the conclusion 
of the Smithsonian agreement 
on new currency parities arrived 
at on DecembCT 18, 1971, the 
international exchange markets 
remained relatively quiet in 
early 1972. In May 1972, how¬ 
ever, the free market price of 
gold started rising rapidly. By 
June 8, it had come to touch a 
record of 66‘75 dollars per 
ounce as against 48 to 49 dol¬ 
lars where it had been in May. 
In the first half of June, there 
occurred a number of develop¬ 
ments which had the effect of 
depressing the London cx- 
chmige market. Britain’s 
balance of payments figures for 
the first quarter of the year pub¬ 
lished on June 8 showed a 
deteriorating situation precipi¬ 
tated by a nation-wi(fe coal¬ 
miners’ strike from January 9 
to February 28. Then labour 
unrest broke out in several 
docks. But the last straw which 
broke the camel’s back was a 
suggestion made by Mr. Demis 
Healey, Labour spokesman on 
Treasury Affairs in Parliament 
on June 19 that the £ might have 
to be devalued. Even other¬ 
wise, by the middle of June, the 
£ had come under heavy pres¬ 
sure. To stem the growing out¬ 


flow of funds, the Heath govern¬ 
ment “floated” the sterling on 
June 23 and introduced several 
other measures. The decision 
took the international exchange 
markets by surpri.se. Announc¬ 
ing it in the Parliament, Mr. 
Anthony Barber, Britain’s Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer said, 
“One of the underlying causes 
of this situation had undoubted¬ 
ly been the concern about in¬ 
flation.To curb inflation re¬ 

mains our first priority.” 

Following the floatation of 
the £, a number of West Euro¬ 
pean countries, the United 
States and Japan took steps to 
ensure a greater degree of sta¬ 
bility in the international money- 
market. 

The pound crisis hit India 
in two ways. India had a total 
of 1100 million dollars in 
reserves. Out of this, nearly 
300 million dollars were in ster¬ 
ling. With the virtual devalua¬ 
tion of the poimd (which had in 
a few days gone down by nearly 
s i X percent), t h c purchasing 
power of these reserves went 
down proportionately.^ Se¬ 
condly, the downward floatation 
of the £ in tenns of the dollar 
also had an adverse effect on 
India. The rupee went down 
with the £. The Reserve Bank 
of India slightly revalued the 
rupee in relation to the £ but 
that did not by any means 
balance the dovmward valuation 
of the rupee in terms of the 
dollar. 

Q. Write short notes on :— 

(/) North Eastern Coun il 
(ij) The Georgetown Conference 
(m) Constitution (30th Amend¬ 
ment) Act (iv) Joint Sector (v) 
Asia ’72 (vj) Automation Com¬ 
mittee Report (v//) Black Sep¬ 
tember Group (via) Space 
Commission (i>) Venus-8. 

Ans. (0 North Eastern 
CouadI : CM July 27, 1972 
the Government of India issued 
a notification bringiiig into, be¬ 
ing the North Eastern Council 
as provided for in a law passed 


by Parliament in that behalf in 
1971. The Cotmcil is mainly 
concerned with the preparation 
and implementation of the re¬ 
gional development plan. It 
will formulate a co-ordinated 
regional plan with a view to 
securing balanced development 
of thb region as a whole. Tlie 
regional plan will consist of 
projects and schemes requiring 
concerted action on the part of 
various units e.g. the develop¬ 
ment of inter-state roads, gene¬ 
ration and transmission of 
power, flood control, irrigation 
projects etc. It would supplc- 
mejit the five-year plans of the 
member states of Assam, Mam- 
pur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, 
Tripura and the Union Terri¬ 
tories of Arunachal Pradesh and 
Mizoram. 

The Council consists of the 
Governor of the North Eastern 
States, the Chief Ministers of 
these States, the Lt. Governor 
and the Chief Minister of Mizo¬ 
ram and the Chief Commissioner 
and one more representative of 
Arunachal Pradesh. It is presi¬ 
ded over by Mr. B.K. Nehru, 
Governor of Assam and Naga¬ 
land as the Chairman of the 
Council. Mr. D.K. Bhatta- 
charyya, a senior LA.S. officer,^ 
is Secretary of the Council. 

(//) The Georgetown Con¬ 
ference ; The Foreign Minis¬ 
ters of non-aligned countries 
met in Georgetown, the capital 
of Guyana from Aoigust 8 to 12. 
1972, in order to pave the way 
for the Fourth Non-aligned Sum¬ 
mit likely to be held some time 
in 1973. After a keen contest 
between Sri Lanka and Algeria, 
the meeting decided upon Al¬ 
giers as the venue of the Con¬ 
ference, though no dates were 
fixed. 

■* A particularly controversial 
issue in the Georgetown meet¬ 
ing was the grant of full inem- 
ter status to the Provisional 
Revoiutiematy Goverament of 
South Vietnam (PRG) on a pro¬ 
visional basis. ITie move was 
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carried despite strong opposi¬ 
tion by Indonesia, Malaysia and 
important resolu¬ 
tions passed by the meeting 
dealt with (0 condemnation of 
U.S.A. for its aggression in Indo- 
China (//) expression of support 
for the people of Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos (///) a call 
to Israel to withdraw her troops 
from Arab territories. 

The meeting also appointed 
an economic committee which 
suggested establishment of a 
permanent machinery to sec 
whether its rccommendfitions 
were being implemented. It 
also suggested that non-aligned 
countries should negotiate 
among thenrselves arrangements 
against competitive imports 
from developed countries. 

(Hi) Constitution (30th 
Amendment) 11111,: was passed 
by the monsoon session of the 
Lok Sabha in the second week 
of August 1972. The bill amends 
Article 133 of the Constitution 
and removes the condition that 
appeals from a decision of a 
High Court in civil matters 
would lie only when the amount 
or value in dispute is not less 
than Rs. 2 0,000. Now all 
appeals, irrespective of the 
monetary value of the suits from 
which they arise will be heard 
by the Supeme Court provided 
a High Coimt has certified that a 
substantial question of law is 
involved. 

(fv) The Joint Sector : The 
new industrial licensing poli¬ 
cy announced in 1970 put for¬ 
ward the idea of a Joint sector 
io be confined to industries not 
covered by schedule “A” of the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1950 i.e. the 17 basic heavy in¬ 
dustries exclusively reserved for 
the public sector. The inspira¬ 
tion for the idea had been pro¬ 
vided by the Dutt Industrial 
Licensing Policy Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee which in its report had 
observed, “Private interests 
wouM not be permitted to build 
up huge industrial empires and 
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obtain the benefits accrued from 
them while essentially using a 
large part of public funds and 
support for such development.” 

A reference to the possible 
shape of the joint sector was 
made by the well-known Indian 
industrialist, Mr. J.R.D. Tata in 
a memorandum he submitted to 
the Government of India in 
August 1972. Mr. Tata sug¬ 
gested that it should be com¬ 
prised of such projects in which 
heavy investment was required 
and where the government could 
benefit from the managerial 
skills and entrepreneurial talent 
available in the private sector. 
It is the Govemnrent which 
should take the initiative in set¬ 
ting up industries in the joint 
sector, and provide the bulk of 
the capital. It should be the 
major partner but not neces¬ 
sarily in proportion to its total 
investment. The government’s 
share including that of financial 
institutions should not exceed 
51 percent, the balance being in 
the form of long-term loajis. 
The day-to-diiy management 
of the joint sector enterprises 
should remain in the hands of 
the private sector partner and the 
government should ensure that 
funds, raw materials and other 
needs of the enterprise arc met. 

(r) Asia *72 ; or the Third 
Asian International Trade Fair 
opens in the Exhibition Grounds, 
Mathura Road, New Delhi on 
November 3 and will go on till 
December 17. In August it was 
learnt that 46 nations would be 
participating in the Fair. Out 
of them 20 will have their own 
pavilions and the rest will 
exhibit their products in the Hall 
of Industries being erected in the 
Fair grounds. The permanent 
complex being erected in New 
Delhi for the Fair includes the 
Theme Pavilion, a Nehru Pavi¬ 
lion, a Hall ofNation.s, aHall of 
Industries, the Textile Pavilion, a 
Warehouse, and entertainment 
centres. The Fair will be the 
biggest of its kind ever held in 
New Delhi. (The first Asian 


International Trade Fair had 
been organized in Bangkok 
in 1966 ; the second took place 
in Teheran in 1969). 

( vi ) Automation Committee 
Report ; The Committee on 
Automation submitted the re¬ 
port on its findings to the Cen¬ 
tral government in August 1972. 
The Committee had studied the 
experience of other countries 
and also surveyed the impact 
of computers on employment 
potential and on wages and con¬ 
ditions of service in India. 
Among the recommendations 
made by the Committee are : 
(/) use of computers should be 
properly regulated so that it does 
not go against the trends in 
favour of socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment in the country (it) as 
long as it does not throw people 
out of job, it should be permis¬ 
sible to use computers in educa¬ 
tional, research and scientific 
institutions, defence establish¬ 
ments and statistical organisa¬ 
tions of the Central or State 
Governments (Hi) computer faci¬ 
lities should be m;ide available 
to commercial and industrial 
establishments through Com¬ 
puter Service Centres working 
in the public sector (/i’) all pro¬ 
posals from commercial and 
industrial establishments to be 
allowed to instal their own 
computers should be scrutinised 
by two experts and approval 
should be made subject to prior 
agreement with the workers. 

(vH) Black September Group: 
is a group of the freedom- 
fighters of Palestine. It had 
been formed in September 1970 
after the Jordanian Army’s 
offensive against the gtterillas 
in that month, Thfe purpose of 
the Group was to kill King 
Hussein and other anti-guerilla 
leaders in Amman. It came 
into the news in Srotember 1972 
when members of the Group 
staged a massacre of Israeli 
athletes in the Olynmic village. 
The incident sent shock-waves 
throughout the civilized world. 
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(vili) Space Commission : 
The Government of India an¬ 
nounced on June 1 that it had 
decided to establish a Space 
Commission with full executive 
and financial powers, modelled 
on the lines of the Atomic Ener¬ 
gy Commission. The xuinoun- 
cement stated that the Govern¬ 
ment attached “the highest 
importance to the exploration 
of outer space and the develop¬ 
ment of space science and tech¬ 
nology and their applications”. 
Consisting of not less than four 
and nor more than seven 
members, the Space Com¬ 
mission would be headed 
by Professor S. Dhavan, 
Director of the Indittn Institute 
of Science, with its headquarters 
at Bangalore. On June 2 it was 
announced that President Giri 
had appointed Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, the Prime Minister, as 
Minister for Space in addition 
to her other portfolios. 

(ix) Vemis-8 : was an un¬ 
manned space-satellite launch¬ 
ed by tJic Soviet Union in April 
1972. On July 22, the craft 
soft-landed on the daysidc of 
Venus in a temperature of about 
475 degrees C (or 887 degrees F) 
and in an atjuospheric pie.ssure 
nearly 90 times greater than that 
on earth. The capsule analysed 
the rocks and sent a dranratic 
50 minute radio transmission 
to earth. It also sent back new 
fi n d i Ji g s on the mysterious 
brightness of Venus, atmosphe¬ 
ric pressure and temperature. 
That was the second nun-induc¬ 
ed broadcast from Venus. (The 
first came in 1970 from Venus-7 
and lasted 23 minutes.) 

Q. Answer the following :— 

(#) Which country won the 
largest number of gold-medals 
in the 1972 Olympics ? 

(;7) Which of the Asian 
countries won the largest num¬ 
ber of gold-medals in Mimich 
in 1972 ? 

(Hi) Which athlete won the 
largest number of gold-medals 
in the Munich Olympics ? 


(/»■) In how many events in 
the XX Olympiad did India 
participate ? 

(v) Who were (a) The Chef- 
de-Mission of the Indian con¬ 
tingent in the Munich Olympics 
(h) Captain of the Indian Hoc¬ 
key Team (c) Captain of the 
Pakistan Hockey Team. 

(vi) Which country won the 
World Hockey Championship at 
the Olympic Games held in 
Munich in 1972 ? 

(vii) When and where arc 
the next Olympic Games going 
to be held ? 

Ans. (/) The Soviet Union 
captured the lead by winning 50 
gold medals, followed by the 
U.S.A.with33. 

(a) Japan, with a score of 
13 gold-medals led the Asian 
countries at the XX Olympiad. 

(/«) Mark Spitz, a U.S. 
swimmer established a new re¬ 
cord when he carried away seven 
gold medals—the largest num¬ 
ber ever to be won by a single 
athlete at the Olympic Games. 

(/v) In t h e XX Olyjnpiad 
held in Munich in 1972, India 
participated in seven events i.e. 
Athletics, Boxing, Hockey, 
Shooting, Weightlifting, Yacht¬ 
ing and Wrestling. 

(v) (a) Raja BhaliJider Singh 
(b) Harmeek Singh, (c) Asad 
Malik. 

(vi) West Gerjnany 

(vii) In Montreal in 1976. 

Q. Briefly introduce : 

(f) Bishnu Dey (;7) Jane 
Fonda (Hi) Robert Sargent 
Shriver (iv) Avery Brundage (v) 
Bobby Fischer (vi) Nagendra 
Singh (vii) Piloo Mody (viii) 
Mark Spitz (ix) Shane Gould 
(x) Mary Clubwala Jadhav. 

Ans. (i) Bishnu Dey : is a 
Bengali writer referred to as the 
first in the line of modem poets 
in the language. He has writ¬ 
ten about 40 books out of which 
16 are collections of his poetry. 
Recently he was declared winner 


of the Bharatiya Jnanpith Award 
for 1971 for Smrili, Satta, 
Bhavishyat, a collection of poems 
which was published in 1963. 
Dey is the second Bengali writer 
to have won the coveted award. 

(i7) Jane Fonda : who won 
the Oscar for best actress in 
1972 was in the news in July 
when she was invited to North 
Vietnam. While in Hanoi she 
strongly criticised U.S. bombing 
of North Vietnam, and expressed 
shock at what she saw. 

(Hi) Robert Sargent Shriver : 
has been adopted as the U.S. 
Democratic Party’s candidate 
for Vice-President in the elec¬ 
tions due to be held in Novem- 
b e r this yoiir. Shriver is a 
lawyer by training. During 
World War 11, he served the 
U.S. Navy for four years. He 
is married to a Kennedy girl. 
He was appointed the first Direc¬ 
tor of the Press Corps by the 
late President John F. Kennedy. 
Later, Mr. Jolmson made him 
head of the Anti-Poverty Pro- 
granune. At 56, Mr. Shriver 
has an attractive personality. 
He visited India in 1963. 

(iv) Avery Brundage : is a 
Chicago multi-millionaire who, 
till the last week of August 
1972, was President of the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee— 
a position he had been occupy¬ 
ing since 1952. Before that, he 
had been head of the U.S. 
Olympic Association for 24 
years. 

(v) Bobby Fischer : is an 
American chess prodigy. On 
September 1, he wrested the 
world chess championship from 
Boris Spassky of the Soviet 
Union. He thus became the < 
first non-Soviet world title- 
holder in the game in 26 years. 
Fischer had won his first U.S. 
chess championship at the age 
of 14. Since then he has not 
looked back, and has won the 
world title at the age of 29. 

(vi) Nagendra Singh : has 
taken over as India's Chief 
Election Conrmissioner. He is the 
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third Indian to occupy that posi> 
tion, (the first was Dr. Radha 
Binode Pal and the second Mr. 
B.N. Rau) Dr. Singh had joined 
the Indian Civil Service in 1938. 
But even during his years in 
service, he produced a nunrber of 
outstanding works on interna¬ 
tional law. 

(v/V) Piloo Mody : is one 
of India’s senior parliamenta¬ 
rians. On June 24, he was elect¬ 
ed President of the Swatantra 
Party following the resignation 
of Mr. H.M. Patel. 

(via) Mark Spitz ; is an 
American swimmer. He carried 
off seven gold medals at the X.X 
Olympics in Munich this year— 
the largest number ever to have 
been won by any athlete at the 
Olympics. 

(ix) Shane Gould : is a 15- 
year old Australiali girl swimmer 
who shone at the XX Olympics 
in Munich. She set anew Olym¬ 
pic record tmre of 59 4 seconds in 
the final heat of 100 metres free¬ 
style. 

(.v) Mary Ciubwala Jadhav : 
is an Indian social worker who 
has done pioneering work in the 
field of institutional care of 
children. She is the President 
of the Indian Council of Social 
Welfare. In 1956-57, she was 
the Sheriff of Madras. Recent¬ 
ly, she was awarded the Out¬ 
standing Service Award of the 
International Council of Social 
Welfare. The award was con¬ 
ferred on her at the 16th Inter¬ 
national Conference on Social 
Welfare at the Hague on August 
14, 1972. 

f 

Q. What are the old names 
of :— 

(/) Malawi (/i) Zaire (/</) 
Zambia (iv) Ghana (v) Lesotho 
(vi) Botswana (w7) Sri Lanka 
(v///) Tanzania (ix) Namibia (x) 
Ethiopia (xO Iran. 

Ans. (0 Nyasaland (ii) 
,Congo-(K.in8hasa) (///) Northern 
Rhodesia (iv) Gold Coast (v) 
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Basutoland (vi) Bechuanaland 
(vi/) Ceylon (viii) Tanganyika & 
Zanzibar (ix) South West Africa 
(at) Abyssinia (xi) Persia. 

Q. Where are the foilotving 
and why were thc 7 in the news in 
recent months :— 

(/) Suchetgarh (ii) Munich 
(Hi) Edmonton (iv) Navsari (v) 
Trincomalec (i/) Narora (vii) 
Lydda. 

Ans. (/) Suchetgarh : is a 
border village 39 km. from Jam¬ 
mu on the Indian side. Recent¬ 
ly, it served as the venue of talks 
between military leaders of India 
and Pakistan who met there to 
decide upon the delineation of the 
line of control in Jammu and 
Kashmir as on December 17, 

1971. 

(ii) Munich : in West Ger¬ 
many was the venue of the XXth 
Olympiad in August-September, 

1972. The Games were des¬ 
cribed as the biggest and cost¬ 
liest extravaganza of its type so 
far but the grand spectacle was 
maned by iui outbreak of Arab 
terrorist violence in which about 
a dozen Israeli athletes lost their 
lives. 

(Hi) Edmonton : in Alber¬ 
ta, Canada has been selected as 
the site of the 1978 Common¬ 
wealth Games. 

(iv) Navsari : is going to 
be a new district in Gujarat with 
areas carved out of Bulsar and 
Surat. With its formation Guja¬ 
rat will have 20 districts. 

(v) Trincomalee : is a na¬ 
tural harbour on the north east¬ 
ern coast of Sri Lanka. It is 
connected by rail with Colombo 
and other port-towns. During 
World War II, the British had a 
large naval base there. Recently 
there had been rumours that the 
Chinese were going to establish 
a base at Trincomalee. But the 
reports were later contradicted. 

(vi) Narora : is a place in 
Uttar Pradesh, 50 miles from 


BuJand&hahr, on the banks of 
the Ganga. It has been selected 
by the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion of India as the site for the 
country's foiurth atomic power 
station. 

(vii) Lydda : is the inter¬ 
national airport of Tel-Aviv in 
Israel. On May 31, the air¬ 
port was the scene of a gliastly 
massacre of innocent passengers 
by a Japanese suicide squad. 
Two members of the squad died 
in the massacre. The only sur¬ 
vivor Kozo Okamoto was sen¬ 
tenced by an Israeli court to 
life imprisonment. 

Q. With which games are 
the undermentioned associated ? 
Also state their nationality. 

(a) Lasse Viren (6) V. Borzov 

(c) Syed Naeemuddin (d) Shane 
Gould (f) John Akii-Bua (/) 
K. Keino (g) Michael Ferreira. 

Ans. (a) Long distance run¬ 
ner of Finland (H) Russian track 
star (c) Indian football-playm: 

(d) Australian swimmer (e) 
Ugandan trackstar (/) Kenyan 
long-distance rmmer (g) Indian 
billiards player. 

Gandhian Thought 

(Contd. from page 225) 

All his life, Gandhiji claimed 
to have been growing from 
truth to truth, and that is 
what he wanted those who 
had aflhiity of thought with 
him to do, not by reading what 
he had written, nor by hearing 
what he had said, but by actual 
experience. Hu never claimed 
infallibility, never made a con¬ 
scious effort to appear consistent, 
and never tried to bind down his 
followers to a set ideological 
pattern. He was against all 
isms and dogma, and wanted 
everyone to work for his own 
salvation, according to his own 
lights, because he knew that the 
noblest ideal can survive only 
if it is sustained by inner strength. 
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Personality Development 


A young nuin without unibi- 
tion is like <ui engine without 
steam. Every young num has 
ambitions or should have. 
Usually youth is inspired by 
great dreams of spectacular 
achievements in love, marriage, 
studies and business. But in 
actual fact only a few achieve 
their ambition. The rest fall 
by the wayside as it were. Their 
ambitions either remain imful- 
filled or are miscarried. They 
lead frustrated, nightmai ish 
life. 

The defeated and the des¬ 
pairing find scapegoats for their 
failures. They find fault with 
their stars, curse coincidence, 
l»wail their want of recom¬ 
mendation, or resign themselves 
to their fate, saying, “Not every 
one in this world gets his desires 
fulfilled.’* They go to any ex¬ 
tent to enumerate causes that led 
them to failure. The most im¬ 
portant cause, however, escapes 
their notice. It is they them¬ 
selves. Yes. In almost all cases, 
it is the individual who is rcs- 
insible for his success or fai¬ 
lure. 

To realise your ambitions, 
you have to turn the searchlight 
on your own failings, and turn 
them into strengths. You have 
not only to free yourself from 
the crippling influences of the 
past but also to master the art of 
forging ahead. 

Countless young men and 
women in this country are hunt¬ 
ing for ‘golden’ opportunities 
that elude them. They over¬ 
look the fact that their best op¬ 
portunity is in themselves. It is 
not the help they get from 
others that matters but the niin- 
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ing of their inner resources that 
counts. 

The knack of finding one’s 
own resources develops real 
strength. Crutches are the 
props of cripples. Anyone who 
goes throu^ life on others’ 
support will not go far. 

“There is no open door to 
the temple of success. Every 
man who enters forgets his own 
key. He camiot effect entrance 
for anyone else. The key that 
will unlock your great oppor¬ 
tunity must be forged by you’’, 
says Orison Swet Marden, 

A weak will is your greatest 
handicap. You cannot realise 
your ambitions if your will 
power wavers. It is only the 
people with an unfimehing will 
who successfully sec through all 
difiiculties and reach their chensli- 
ed goals. 

A person with a weak will 
has the fatal tendency to choose 
the path of least resistance. He 
treads the easiest path, dreading 
the toil and hard work involved 
in the achievement of higher 
aims. Success won without 
eftbrt or with a little effort is no 
success. Anything cheaply won 
is never cherished. 

Your first job is to set your 
eye on your destination and then 
refuse to seek a short cut, the 
easy path. Fight your way 
throui^ difficulties and set¬ 
backs. This is possible only if 
your will power dogs not wilt 
under the relentless pressure of 
trial and temporary failure. Look 
upon setbacks as a test of your 
moral stamina; difficultlek as 
a cfaaUenge to your ability to 
action. 


Do not always expect 
smooth-sailing. Be prepared to 
meet circumstances that will 
thwart your effort. Meet them 
with a broad smile—the smile 
of cojilidencc. Do not be misled 
by croakers around you. 
You never know what their in- 
Icntiojis are. Even if their in¬ 
tentions are beyond reproach, it 
is not prudent to let others haji- 
dle your destiny. Remember 
you are striving to realise your 
ambition, not that of others. 

A retired military officer 
once told me the secret of his 
success. He said, “Whenever 
the unexpected happened and 
my ambition was jeopardised, I 
reminded myself that I had a 
date with destiny. It steadied 
my wavering will. 1 persevered. 
“Really, a strong will power is 
but your ability to persevere.’’ 

You cannot attain your goal, 
however hard you persevere, if 
your health lets you down. 
Ailments that weaken your re¬ 
solve and distract your mind, 
•have to be steered clear of. Good 
health is your passport to the 
realisation of ambitions. 

True, you can cite instances 
of persons who realised their 
ambitions despite failing health 
or severe physical hai^icaps. 
Keats and Stevenson’s consump¬ 
tion, Milton’s blindness and 
Beethoven’s deafness come to 
mind. But we must remember 
that had these people been 
healthier, they would have pro¬ 
bably achiev^ more. Beside^, 
com^rison on this point does 
not mean much as you may be 
lacking all the other qualities 
and talents possessed by ihesHj^ 
people. Preserve your health 
ipofUd. on pa^ 2^) 

The Con^‘tHion Muster 
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There are ten questions here. 
Each carries five marks. The 
maximum time allowed to write 
the answers is just fifteen minutes.^ 
After you have written the ans¬ 
wers, compare with the answers 
given at the etui For every cor¬ 
rect answer give yourself plus 
five marks and every wrong ans¬ 
wer earns for you minus five 
marks. If you secure 20 marks, 
you have average ability, 30 
marks means good, and 40 would 
mean you are abpve average. 
Now have a look at your watch 
and start. 

Q. 1. A railway carriage has 
twelve compartments, of which 
half arc third-class and half- 
first class. Third-class com¬ 
partments seat eight passengers, 
first classrsix. How many pas¬ 
sengers does the carriage seat 
altogether ? 

Q. 2. A man will be three 
times as old in 20 years as he 
is now. What is his present 
age ? 

Q. 3. Three words iire given 
below each sentence. Pick out 
the right word and underline it. 

A. A house is to a nun as 
nest is to a— 

» (a) toad (b) mare (c) bird. 

^ B. Frame is to a picture as 
lake to— 

(a) window (b) island (c) 
photograph. 

C. Known is to unknown 
as present is to— 

(a) weeping (b) gratitude (sc) 
future. 

, D. Character is to reputa¬ 
tion as truth is to— 
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(a) bravery (/?) lie (c) con¬ 
duct. 

Q. 4. Wiile the capitals 
X, Y, Z in a row. If 8 is less 
than 3, cross out Z; if not, draw 
a line under X. 

Q. 5. Supply the missing 
figures : - 

(a) ] 4 9 16 25 — 49 

(A) 38 35 31 26 20 — 5 

(f) 3 11 8 16 13—18 

(d) 2 6 12 20 30 — 56 

Q. 6. Write down the fol¬ 
lowing words alter properly 

arranging them : -- 

(а) SATRR I AM -an 
Indian City 

(б) R £ N O D M —relating 
to present 

(c) RPEO RT-a labou¬ 
rer 

(d) B R E TIL Y~ -freedom 

Q. 7. All the words in the 
following groups arc of the same 
kind except one. Point out the 
exception :— 

A. Rose, Jasmine, Book, 
Lily. 

B. Table, Chair, Desk, 
Stool, Fish. 

C. King, Chairman, Prin¬ 
cess, Boy-scout. 

D. India, Pakistan, Chur¬ 
chill, Turkey, Persia. 

Q. 8. Suppose you are in¬ 
charge of a Military Command 
guarding a bridge and you 
receive a message from the 
Bridge that the enemy forces 


have almost reached the other 
side of the bridge. What telc- 
pfmnc message would you send ? 

Q. 9. Find out the best ans¬ 
wer and put a cross against it:— 

A. The wheels of cars arc 
usually made of steel, because 

(a) Steel does not rust. 

(b) Steel is easdy obtained. 

(c) Steel is strong. 

B. Streets are sprinkled in 
summer because ;— 

(a) U makes air cooler. 

(b) It keeps down dust. 

(cj It keeps motor cars from 
skidding. 

C. Miuiy birds sing in the 
spring because ;— 

(a) U helps us to know that 
the spring is here. 

(b) ft attracts tlieir mates. 

(c) It develops their vocal 
organs. 

Q. 10. The words train, 
crash and trash liavc been writ¬ 
ten below (fiot in the above 
order) in a code in which each 
letter of the alplubet is re¬ 
presented by a number.- 
4 3 2 6 7 
13 2 8 5 
1 3 2 6 7 

Below are some sentences in 
the same code. Mark the one 
which says, “It is here”. 

(i) 8 6 8 1 79 3 9 

(//) 8 1 8 6 7 0 3 9 

(iii) 8 2 85 7035 

(iv) 8 1 8 6 7 9 3 9 

0) 86 23 5067 

(Answers on page 240) 
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Fi|>h(iiig Inttation 
Sir, 

Please allow me to rcl'cr to 
Mr. V. SxibraiTuiniiui's letter 
which appeared in the Septem- 
tember 1972 issue t)f your es¬ 
teemed journal. I completely 
disagree with the suggestions 
put forward by Mr. Surabrunia- 
niau to cheek mllation and lui- 
cmployment. 

To arrest mtlation, he sug¬ 
gests that the Go\einment 
should not resort to deficit 
financing. But there arc other 
factors also which contribute to 
inflationary tendencies in a big 
way—important among them 
being 1. supply of money ; 
2. velocity of circulation of 
money ; 3. investment in un¬ 
productive channels ; 4. invest¬ 
ment on projects with long-gesta¬ 
tion periods ; 5. black money ; 
6. and below-levcl production. 
When we take into account all 
the above-mentioned factors, 
the problem becomes too com¬ 
plicated to be solved. In India 
—exhibiting the characteristics 
of a ‘Soft State’—the best solu¬ 
tion to the problem of inflation 
is ‘more production’, while 
keeping other factors in check. 


galloping inflation which is 
dangerous. 

Now let us come to the 
second point i.e. the unemploy¬ 
ment problem. Mr. S u b r a- 
numiani suggests a new levy 
which he calls REL. Let it be 
known to your readers that the 
maximiui rate of income-tax 
in the first Indian budget pre¬ 
sented by India’s first Finance 
.Member, James Wilson, on 
February 18, 1860 was 4% only 
which was reduced to 1 % in 
1869. The wheel has since turn¬ 
ed full circle. The maximum 
marginal rate of income-tax 
now is 97-75%. India has the 
dubious honour of being the 
highest taxed nation in the 
world. In that situation, is 
there any justification for in¬ 
troducing a new tax ? Appeal 
to the patriotic feelings of the 
people will not help much be¬ 
cause India is a ‘Soft State’ as 
Gunnar Myrdal has rightly 
called it. 

To fight inflation, I have 
suggested producing more and 
more so that consumers’ de¬ 
mands arc met satisfactorily. 
Production targets to combat 
inflation can be achieved only 


Thus to provide more em¬ 
ployment opportvuiities, more 
investment has to be made in 
agriculture and consumer goods 
ijidustries m the small scale 
sector. These industries have 
small gestation periods and use 
more man-power per unit of 
capital inve.stcd. 

To combat inflation and to 
solve the problem of mounting 
unemployment, the most effec¬ 
tive weapon is more production. 
To my mind ‘More Production’ 
should be the national slogan 
today. 

Dehra Dun S.K. Angra 


Simla Summit Feature 
Sir, 

1 was much impressed read¬ 
ing the Competition Master’s 
Special feature Simla Summit 
and After. You have clearly 
explained many plus and minus 
points of the Agreement. Kindly 
accept my congratulations. 

I think if Mr. Bhutto 
is serious about durable peace 
in the Indian sub-continent, we 
should be ready to sacrifice 
some of our interests because 


Produce more ajid more • utilising the productive peace will be in the interests of 

That is the right answer to the capacity of existing industries our younger generation. But T , 
challenge of inflation. I em- and by investing more in pro- am afraid Mr. Bhutto is not 
phasize more production be- ductive projects having small serious. He has blocked, the 
cause when coinmoditics are gestation periods. The follow- entry of Bangladesh into U.N.O. 
easily available to the consumer will illustrate thatagri- with the help of China’s veto, 

the evil of inflation will be auto- culture is the most productive It seems he is not keen on im- 
niatically checked. It ought to sector . plementing the agreement. That 

^ clarified here that mild in- cycry one crore spent in jobs created Additional resources 

flation in a country is always generated 

looked upon as signifying that l. Steel Industry 500 Rs. 14 lakhs 

its economy is in a state of good Consumer Goods 1500 Rs. 33 lakhs 

health. It is only running or Agriculture 4000 Rs, 57 to 69 lakhs 


r 
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is indeed unfortunate for this 
sub-continent. 

I do hope the Competition 
Master will go on providing us 
with nrore smd more useful fea¬ 
tures. I congratulate you once 
again. 

Allahabad 

Arvini) Kumar Upadiiyay 


Emergency Powers 
Sir, 

May I with reference to the 
answer to Q. .3 of the solved 
guess paper for I.A.S. and Allied 
Cadres txamination (C.M. 
Sept. 1972, pp. 115-116), quote 
Article 354 of the Constitution 
of India which reads : 

“The President nuiy. while a 
Proclamation of Fmergency is iu 
operation, by order direct that 
all or any of the provisions of 
Articles 268 and 279 shall for 
such period, not extending in 
any wise beyond the expiration 
of the financial year in which 
such Proclamation ceases to 
operate, as inay be specified in 
the order, have effect subject to 
such exceptions or modifications 
as he thinks fit." 

Thus the President is em¬ 
powered, when lie makes a dec¬ 
laration of emergency imtlcr 
Art. 352, to modify the provi¬ 
sions of Articles 268 to 279. 
He cannot suspend from opera¬ 
tion Articles 268 to 280 as stated 
in your answ'er. 

Gorakhpur 

Mailooij-u/-Zai AR Hasmmi 


r Largest River in the W orld 
, Sir, 

Will you please refer to the 
issue of ‘the Competition Master' 
dated July 1972. On page 750 
imder ‘General Knowledge Test’ 
in answer to question No. 5b (iv) 
you said that the largest river in 
the world is the Mississippi- 
Missotiri. 

If you kindly go through any 
• modem book of general know- 
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ledge, you will find that it is not 
this river which is the largest. 
By largest is meant the biggest 
river in volume and not in length. 
The answer is the river Amazon. 
In length the Amazon is 3,900 
miles—a bit less than the Nile 
which is 4,164 miles and the 
longest in the world. The river 
Mississippi-Missouri is not a 
single river, but a nver-system 
comprising of two rivers con¬ 
nected to each other. Individual 
length of the Mississippi is2,470 
miles and that of the Missouri 
is 2,475 miles. 

Rampurhat DtiUYOii Nandi 

Capital of Israel 

In the September issue of the 
Competition Master on page 
113 you have mentioned ‘Tel- 
Aviv’ as the capital of Israel. 
In this regard I want to say that 
at page 37 of Israel’s year book 
‘Facts About Israel—1972’ Jeru¬ 
salem has been described as the 
capital of Israel. After the 1967 
war with the Arabs, they (Isr,ie- 
lis) have made Jerusalem as their 
capital. Further I may add that 
for confirmation I wrote to the 
Consulate General of Israel in 
Bombay. I have l>een informed 
by them that Jerusalem is the 
capital. Knesset (Parliament) 
and other big institutionsarc also 
functioning in Jerusiilcm. 

Meerut Anii Asihxna 

Longitude 

Sir, 

Reference is invited to 
‘General Knowledge Test’. Page 
750 (C.M., July, 72). In answer 
to question No. 5 part (ii), you 
said that longitude of a place is 
its distance east or west of a 
fixed meridian. May 1 add that 
‘fixed meridian’ is the longitude 
passing through a place called 
Greenwich, near Lomlon. That 
is why we say that a certain place 
is X or y degrees ciist or west of 
Greenwich. 

Atfalan Harvinder Singh 


Where Is Secularism ? 

Sir, 

May I refer to Mr. AJan 
Kumar’s letter published on 
page 124 in the S^tember 1972 
issue about the role of mis¬ 
sionaries. He has referred to 
the good work done by Mother 
Theresa. What has he to say 
about the doings of missionaries 
like Father Ferrer who had to 
be externed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra? Living 
in Ranchi, 1 know of quite a few 
Missionaries whose main aim 
is to convert poor and down¬ 
trodden people to Christianity. 
It is hunger which forces the 
latter to forsake the religion of 
thcir forefathers. 

Ranchi Paras Nath Rai 

II 

Sir, 

In his letter published in the 
Competition Master in July 
1972, Mr. Rajcndcr Kaul had 
suggested tjiat the Govenunent 
should impo.se a ban on the 
activities of the missionaries. 
The suggestion was endorsed by 
Mr. A sit Sen of Calcutta and 
opposed by Mr. AJan Kunur 
of Dibnigarh who criticised 
what the misssiojiaries are doing. 

When our Constitution was 
ill tlie making. Dr. Ambcdkar 
had owasiou to remark, “All 
that the secular state means 
is that this Parliament shall not 
be competent to impose any 
particular religion upon the rest 
of the people.’’ Article 25(1) of 
our Constitution enacts that all 
persons are equally entitled to 
freedom of conscience and the 
freedom to profess, practise and 
propagate religion. 

In my opinion the Mis- 
SK'naries do not and cannot im¬ 
pose their religion on the people 
of this country. Therefore, the 
question of any violation of the 
spirit of our Constitution does 
not arise. 

Bhiwani G.P. Bhatia 
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in 

Sir, 

In reality, Mr. Rajender 
Kaul does not appear to be 
aware of the good work being 
done by the Missionaries work¬ 
ing in India. Tlicy arc render¬ 
ing a good deal of assistance to 
the poor people. They help 
them to remain alive. They 
are also helping out many a 
poor but intelligent student. 
Therefore wholesale condem¬ 
nation of the Missionaries is 
hardly justified. 

Duml a 

Krishna Mohan Sinha 


Quicker Cooking In Pressure 
C’ooker 

Sir, 

In the issue of September, 
1972 on page 114 you have given 
only one reason of quicker 
cooking in a pres.surc cooker, 
viz., the pressure raises the boil¬ 
ing point, which is insufficient 
and Jtot wholly correct. Tem¬ 
perature obtained in a pressure 
cooker is much higlier than can 
be expected after due allowance 
is made for the amount of heat 
provided and the aforemention¬ 
ed reason assigned by you. A 
similar phenomenon is obser\ed 
in steam boilers akso where the 
pressure is veiy high, and hence 
the temperature. TJie reason 
for quicker cooking is maijily 
the fact that pressure raises the 
temperatuie of a given volume, 
and the reason assigned by you 
contributes very little towards 
it. In support of our statement, 
i.e. the increase in pressure 
raises the temperature of a given 
volume, we cite the following 
examples from Physics, Astro¬ 
physics and Geology :— 

61) With the help of Boyle’s 
and Charles’ law we have gas 
equation P V/T-C oust ant. 
Where ‘P’ is the pressure, ‘V’ 
the volume and T’ the absolute 
temperature. Volume remain¬ 
ing constant, any increase in 
pressure will raise the tempera¬ 


ture. In such a case ‘T will be 
directly proportional to P, V 
remaining the same. 

(2) In diesel engines, the 
ignition is not effected by elec¬ 
trical ^arks. The pressure in 
the cylinder is raised which 
causes the temperatuie inside 
to rise upto 600X or 1000^ F 
which is the flashing point of 
diesel. Here a certain tempera¬ 
ture is attained only by increas¬ 
ing the pressure. 

(.3) As any student of Astro- 
phy.Mcs or anyone who has 
studied in detail the source of 
stellar and solar energy knows, 
there is a process called nuclear 
fusion as in a hydrogen bomb. 
Whereas the initial heat neces¬ 
sary to facilitate fusion in a 
bomb is obtained througli fis¬ 
sion, what was the initial source 
of heat in the Smi ? The fusion 
in the Sun starts from the cen¬ 
tre outwards. Why not in the 
reverse order ? Tliis is because 
the temperature at the centre is 
sixty million degrees Centri- 
grade and at the outer fringe it 
is only Six thousand degrees C. 

I'he reason for this abnormal 
difference is because the pres¬ 
sure of the solar mass at the 
centre is tremendous. Fur fur¬ 
ther details, please see Birth & 
Death (if the Sun by George 
Gamow. 

(4) Any student of Geology 
iuid Applied Geography knows 
that the earth, initially a hot 
body, is cooling down. But 
due to tJie atmospheric covering 
and the earth’s crust, the molten 
core of the earth is not cooking 
at the rate expected. This is 
because the pressure at the cen¬ 
tre causes the temperature there¬ 
to go up a little. 

So, the main reason behind 
quicker cooking in a pressure- 
cooker is that pressure raises the 
temperature inside the cooker. 

Birpur fSaharsa) 

B.K. Mai.ik & Ajit Kumar 


REALiSWG AMBITION 

{Contd. frotn page 236) 

if you do nt)t want to ba thwart¬ 
ed in realising'^o^r ambitions. 

It is equaHy necessary to 
conserve your energy. A healthy 
person may not achieve as much 
as a weak one if he is careless 
and fritters away energy. One 
who is frugal in the use of energy 
Will achieve more over a life-span 
as his input for the realisation of 
his ambition will be greater. 

There will be distractions 
.from outside. Friends and your 
own temptations will 1 ilt you off 
your path. Be a strict discip¬ 
linarian and do not lean aw'ay 
from the centre of your ambi¬ 
tion. Do not let things or per¬ 
sons side-track the central issue 
of your ambition. 

Time-wasters are the great¬ 
est threat to your ambition. 
Andre Maurois, the famous 
French writer has called them 
chronophages. Cautioning that 
these be kept at a respectable 
distance, he recommends the 
practice followed by the great 
German poet, Goethe. The 
poet simply put h i s arms back 
and assumed a glacial expres¬ 
sion and refused to talk to the 
chronophage. 

This might look too harsh 
and you may decide not to 
follow it. The teclmique adopt¬ 
ed by the great Einstein could 
be usefully put into practice when 
you find it difficult to toss away 
a time-tosser. If a chronophage 
^erstaved. Einstein would 
wmply get up and say, ‘‘Excuse 
me. I have to work now”. 

INTaLIGENCE TEST 

(Contd, from page 2S7y, 
ANSWERS 

1. 84 2. 10 years 3» A, Bird 

B. Island C. future D. conduct. 
4.'* X’yZ—underlinc X. 5. (a) 
36 (b) 13 (c) 21 (d) 42. 6. (a) 
Amritsar (b) Modem (c) Porter 
(rf) Liberty. 7. A., Book B. Fish 

C. Boy-Scout D, Churchill. 8. 
Break the bridge. 9. A, (c) 
B. (b) C. (b). 10. (/V). 
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Australia—International Control Commission-—Third World—Ter¬ 
minology—Olymjpic Village—Kinsey Report—Germs and Virus— 
Vietnam Peace Plans—Balzac—Prisoners of War—Fastest Train— 


Yachting and 
Passport and 


Ashok Kumar, Kanpur 

Q. How many stales are 
there in Australia? Which are 
the major political parties in that 
country? Which'of them is the 
ruling party? 

Ans. Australia has six 
States, viz., New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania. Among the major 
political parties in that country 
are : The Liberal Party (which is 
the ruling party), the Australian 
Labour Party, the Australian 
Democratic Laboui Parly and 
the Country Party. 

Sanatan Pramanik, Mathurapur 
(W.B.) 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about the foundation 
and functions of the International 
Control Commission. 

Ans. International Control 
Commission : It is a Commis¬ 
sion which had been appointed 
by the United Nations Organi¬ 
zation in terms of the Geneva 
Agreement of 1954 (which 
brought hostilities between com¬ 
munists and non-communists in 
Indo-China to an end). India, 
Poland and Canada were nomi¬ 
nated as Members of the Com¬ 
mission which was charged with 
tlm responsibility of looking 
into complaints regarding the 


.F—GYP.SIES—Devaluation and 
.—Stock Market. 


violations of the Geneva Agree¬ 
ment. India is the Chairman 
of the Commission. Although 
it had a heavy burden of res¬ 
ponsibilities, the Commission is 
poorly equipped. Therefore, 
it has not been able to do much 
to stop armed conflicts which 
have been sporadically break¬ 
ing out in Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. 

Amrit L. Rawal, New Delhi 

Q. Will you kindly explain 
what is meant by the Third 
World? 

Ans. Third World : From 
the point of view of international 
economy, the world is divided 
into (/) the Western bloc led 
by the U.S.A., the U.K., West 
Germany, Japan etc., (if) the 
Communist bloc led by the 
Soviet Union and including the 
East European countries, and 
(Hi) the Third World which 
generally means the under- 
dcvelopcd countries. 

Subhasb Basu, Habra 

Q. Distinguish between cli¬ 
mate and weather ? 

Ans. Climate: is the 
average condition of weather 
obtaining in a country or a place 
over a considerable period of 
time. 

Weather : is the name given 


Demonetisation— 


to the atmospheric conditions 
e.g., temperature, rainfall, humi¬ 
dity, winds, sunshine and cloudi¬ 
ness in a particular place on a 
particular day. 

Q. What is : (a) Hot line 

(b) Vitamins (c) White paper (d) 
Blue book. 

Ans. (a) Hot Line : a direct 
telephonic link between the 
capitals of any two coimtries to 
facilitate top-level contact in 
emergencies, particularly to 
avoid risk of accidental out¬ 
break of hostility. 

(h) Vitamins : Vitamins 
are organic substances present 
in small amount in foods. They 
play an important part in build¬ 
ing the human body. Their 
deficiency can give rise to 
various diseases. 

(c) White Paper : A state¬ 
ment issued by the Government 
for the information of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

(d) Blue Book : is a report 
or other paper printed by Par¬ 
liament. 

Ignatius Murmin, Allahabad 

Q. What is meant by 
‘‘Olympic Village”? Where b 
it situated ? 

Ans. Olympic Village: 
Wherever Olympic Games are 
held, arrangements have to be 
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made for housing the athletes 
in a group of houses and tene¬ 
ments. Such houses and tene¬ 
ments come to be known as the 
Olympic Village. There were 
Olympic Villages in Mexico and 
Munich, and there will be one 
in Montreal in 1976. 

S- Satya Naniyana, Karimnagar 

Q. Kindly explain the fol¬ 
lowing terms ; 

(/) Kinsey Report (//) Wo¬ 
men’s Lib (Hi) Bombay Duck 
(iv) Feed-back (v) Brain Drain 
(vi) Agmark. 

Ans. O’) Kinsey Report : 
was a report prepared by Dr. 
Alfred Charles Kinsey, a U.S. 
zoologist on the sexual beliaviour 
of human beings. The Report 
was publislied in two parts in 
1948 and 1953. 

(/{) Women’s Lib : is a 
movement which originated in 
the U.S.A. to secure for women 
equal rights. Leaders of the 
movement want husbands to 
participate equally in house¬ 
work and the rearing of children. 
They want equal opportunities 
for women In all spheres in order 
that they can lead fuller lives. 
Among the leaders of the move¬ 
ment are : Germaine Greer, 
Anne Nurakin and Kate Millett. 

(Hi) Bombay Duck : is a 
small Indian tish of the salmon 
family. It is dried and relished 
as a delicacy. 

(iv) Feed-back : means the 
interconnection of the output 
and input terminals of an ampli¬ 
fier so that part of the output 
energy is returned. 

(v) Brain Drain : means the 
exodus of trained persons e.g. 
engineers, doctors, technicians, 
teachers etc. from one country 
to another, generally due to 
difference in working condi¬ 
tions. The phenomenon has 
been affecting many under- 
developed countri^ which have 
been losing their trained man¬ 
power to more industrialised 
and affluent countries. 


(vr) Agmark : is a seal 
affixed by a government agency 
on containers etc. to certify 
purity of the products in those 
containers. 

Ritendra K. Kirty, Allahabad 

Q. What do you mean by 
High Commissioner and what is 
the Commonwealth ? 

Ans. (/) High Commis¬ 
sioner : is the designation given 
to the highest diplomatic re¬ 
presentative of one Common¬ 
wealth country in another. 

(a) Commonwealth : It is 

a free association of those coun¬ 
tries which were once imder 
British rule and have since be¬ 
come independent. They arc 
united by commonly shared 
democratic ideals and stand for 
economic collaboration and poli¬ 
tical consultation among them¬ 
selves. 

Gopal Krushna Maharana, Cut¬ 
tack 

Q. Let me know the dif¬ 
ference between germs and virus? 

Ans. Germs : arc very 
small living organisms generally 
causing disease. I'hey are visi¬ 
ble even to the naked eye or 
through a microscope. 

Virus : is a disease-causing 
agent. It can pass through 
filters and cannot be seen with 
ordinary microscopes. 

Q. Do the M.L.C.’s vote 
in the election of the President 
of India ? 

Ans. No. Only the elected 
members of a State Legislative 
Assembly are entitled to vote. 

Saral Jeet Singh, Amritsar 

Q. What is the weight of 
die shot used in the shot put event 
in international athletic meets? 

Ans. The iron ball used in 
the event weighs 16 Ib. (7-257 
kg.) for seniors, 12 lb. (5-443 
kg.) for juniors, 10 lb. (4*535 kg.) 
for youth, and 8 lb. 13 oz. (4 
kg.) for boys. 


H.M.L. Miglani, Gurgaon 

Q. What was the Viet 
Cong’s seveiHKiint formula to 
bring the conflict in Vietnam to a 
close ? Presideht- Nixon was 
reported to have responded with 
an eight-point plan of his own. 
What wa$ that ? 

Ans. Viet Cong’s Seven 
Point Formula : had been pre¬ 
sented at the Paris peace-talks 
by Mme. Nguyen Thi Binh, 
delegate of the South Vietna¬ 
mese Provisional Revolutionary 
Government on July 1, 1971, 
It called for (/) withdrawal of all 
U.S. forces jmd other foreign 
troops from Vietnam according 
to a time-bound programme; 
(//) a broad-based genuine South 
Vietnamese government in Sai¬ 
gon ; (Hi) Question of North Viet¬ 
namese troops in South Vietnam 
to be settled between the two 
parts bilaterally ; (/r) sponta¬ 
neous peaceful reunification of 
the two zones ; (r) foreign 
policy of peace and neutrality 
for South Vietnam enabling it to 
establish political, economic and 
cultural relations with the 
U.S.A.; (vi) reparations to be 
made by the U.S.A. for the 
damage inflicted by it on both 
the zones; and (v/7) international 
guarantees for the agreement 
concluded. 

Nixon’s Eight Point Plan : 
was announced by President 
Nixon ‘in a broadcast on Janu¬ 
ary 25, 1972. It envisaged : (/) 
ending the war in Vietnam, In¬ 
cluding within six months of an 
agreement to end hostilities be¬ 
ing concluded,, the withdrawal 
of all U.S. and allied forces from 
South Vietnam ; (H) exchange of 
prisoners of war ; (Hi) a cme- 
fire throughout Indo-China ; 
(iv) a new Presidential election 
in South Vietnam, organized by 
an independent body represent 
ing mil political forces in the 
country ; (v) 1954 Geneva ac¬ 
cord on Indo-China and the 
1962 agreement on Laos to be 
respected by either side ; (vi) 
a wneral cease-fire throu^out 
Indo-China, with the armed 
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forces of all countries staying 
within their national borders; 
(v/t) International supervision 
of military aspects of the agree¬ 
ment ; and (via) International 
guarantees for the fundamental 
national rights of the Indo- 
Chinese people. 

J.K. Ahiya, Delhi 

Q. What is the upper limit 
of capitai for a small-scale indus¬ 
try In India. 

Ans. Rs. 750,000. 

Q. What is cumulus ?* 

Ans. Cumulus : It is a type 
of cloud—looking like clustered, 
round heaps but having a darker, 
horizontal base. 

J. Parvathesam, 56 APO 

Q. Who was Balzac ? Kind¬ 
ly publish a brief introductory 
note on him. 

Ans. Honore de Balzac : 

was a famous French novelist. 
He produced 85 novels in twenty 
years. He was a fastidious 
writer who nursed the ambition 
of producing a complete picture 
of modern civilization and while 
at that produced a formidable 
body of literature. Among his 
works are : Les Berniers Choii- 
hans, Le Pere Goriot and Les 
Marana. 

B. Appa Rao, Neilore (A.P.) 

Q. P I e a s e let me know 
about ‘Stereophonic Sound Sys¬ 
tem.* 

Ans. Stereophonic Sound 
System : is a system of sound 
reproduction specially designed 
^ give the eflccts of space and 
depth. This is achieved by the 
combination of: (1) a sj^ial 
pick-up (/7) twin amplifiers (Hi) 
loud-speakers. 

Kamal Kumar Khanna, Oeliii-53 

Q. For how long according 
to the Geneva conventions can 
the POW's be kept by the vic¬ 
torious country ? 

Ans. Prisoners of War: 
According to the Geneva Con¬ 


vention of 1929 “repatriation of 
prisoners of war should be 
effected as soon as possitde 
after the conclusion of peace'' 
(Italics ours). Article 118 of 
the Geneva Conventions of 
1949 however, lays down that 
“prisoners of war shall be 
released and repatriated with¬ 
out delay after the cessation of 
active hostilities.” 

Q. Is the amount spent on 
prisoners of war recoverable from 
the country or countries to which 
they belong ? 

Ans. No claim can put 
forward on that account alone, 
though it may be taken into 
account while working out war 
reparations, if these are agreed 
upon. 

S. Ravi Kumar, Vijayawada 

Q. Which is the fastest train 
in the world ? What is its name? 
In vHiich country does it run ? 

Ans. Fastest Train : The 
fastest railway train in the 
world is “the Bullet”, a Japan 
National Railways ‘suj^r- 
express” which runs at 130 miles 
an hour between Osaka and 
Tokyo. 

R.C. Mathur, Baghpat 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about (/) yachting (ii) 
golf. 

Ans. (/) Yachting : (pro¬ 
nounced yotting) is the sailing 
of light fast-sailing vessels. The 
vessel can be sailed or power- 
driven. It is generally meant for 
racing or pleasure-trips. Yacht¬ 
ing is one of the events included 
in the Olympic Games. 

(ii) Golf : is a game played 
with a set of clubs over a pre¬ 
pared stretch of land. The aim 
is to hit with the fewest number 
of strokes a small ball into a 
series of holes (usually 18) placed 
at distances of between 100 to 
500 yards around the course 
which has bunkers, trees, rough 
grass, ditches to provide vary¬ 
ing conditions for the player. 

It is played by individual players 


and games are arranged with 2, 
three or four players. 

B. Raj Taueja, New Delhi 

Q. In which country is 
Honolulu situated 

Ans. Honolulu : is the 
cimital of Hawaii, which is one 
of the states in the U.S.A. 
(Hawaii is a group of islands in 
the Pacific). 

Shri Ram Tripathi, Gorakhpur 

Q. Who are the Gypsies ? 

Ans. Gypsies ; are wander¬ 
ing nomads found all over 
Europe. They are small in 
stature with dark (not black) 
complexions. They follow their 
own customs and beliefs and 
speak their own language in 
which' many words of Hindu¬ 
stani are found. It is, therefore, 
believed that they originally 
emigrated from India. 

Q. What is the difference 
between devaluation and demone¬ 
tisation ? 

Ans. (/) Devaluation: 

means a deliberate and calculat¬ 
ed reduction in the external value 
of a home currency. It is re¬ 
garded as an export-booster. 
At the same time, it puts certain 
constraints on imports because 
they become costlier. 

(ii) Demonetisation : means 
withdrawing from circulation a 
certain denomination or deno¬ 
minations of currency notes or 
coins so that they can no longer 
be used as money. 

Gopikrishnan, Madras 

Q. Who was the first chief 
of the Armed Forces of free 
India ? 

Ans. The first Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces of 
free India was General K.M. 
Cariappa. 

Q. What is the difference 
between Passport and Visa ? 

Ans. Passport : is a docu¬ 
ment issued by the Foreign 
(Contd. on page 244) 
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Appointments Etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Stanislaw Trepczynski : De¬ 
puty Foreign Minister of Poland, 
elected President of the 27th 
session of the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

Shiro Inouc : has succeeded 
Takeshi Watanabe as the Presi¬ 
dent of the Asian Development 
Bank. 

Thomas Abraham : Joint 
Secretary in the Ministry of 
External Affairs, appointed High 
Commissioner for India in 
Singapore vice Prera Bhatia. 

Gopal Singh, Dr. : Ambas¬ 
sador of India to Bulgaria, ap¬ 
pointed High Commissioner for 
India in Guyana, vice Dinkar 
Hejnuidi. 

K.C. Nair : formerly India’s 
High Commissioner in Malay¬ 
sia, appointed High Commis¬ 
sioner in Kenya vice Gurbachan 
Singh. 

Vincent Herbert Coelho : 
Ambassador of India to Japan 
appointed High Commissioner 
to Sri Lanka vice Mr. Yogendra 
Krishan Puri. 

A.K. Damodaran : Minister 
in the Embassy of India, Mos¬ 
cow, appointed Ambassador of 
India to Sweden, in succession 
to P.R. Krishna Subramani. 

Yogendra Krishan Puri: 
High Commissioner for India in 
Sri Lanka, appointed Ambas¬ 
sador of India to West Germany 
vice Kewai Singh. 

Hriday Nath Kunzni : re¬ 
elected President of Indian 
Council of World Affairs. 

Peter Alvarcs : re-elected 
President of All-India Railway- 
men’s Federation. 

K. R. Purl; appointed 
Chairman and Managing Direc- 
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tor of the Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration of India. 

T a a o C h i h : appointed 
China’s new Ambassador to 
Nepal. 

Marshal Ych : appointed 
new Chinese Defence Minister. 

Takashi Oyamada : appoint¬ 
ed first Japanese Ambassador to 
Banglade^ 

Nagcndra Singh, Dr. : ap¬ 
pointed Chief Election Commis¬ 
sioner of India vice Mr. S.P. 
Sen-Verma who retired on Sep¬ 
tember 30. 

F. Antonio Gandara : ap¬ 
pointed first Ambassador of 
Guatemala to India. 

P. S. N. Prasad : Elected 
Indian Executive Director of the 
International Monetary Fimd. 

Khwaja Mohammad Kaiser : 
appointed the first Ambassador 
of Bangladesh to Burma. 

Ferenc Turi : appointed the 
new Hungarian Ambassador in 

Mohammed Moazzani Goud- 
razi : appointed the Ambassa¬ 
dor of Iran in India. 

DIED 

A.D. Hari Sharma : reputed 
Malayalam writer and founder- 
member of the Samastha Kerala 
Sahitya. 

Alauddin Khan; W c 11- 
known Sarod Maestro. 

A.S.R. Chari : a leading 
lawyer in the Supreme Court of 
India. 

Francis Chichester : Vete¬ 
ran British round-the-world 
yachtsman. 

Francis Low ; A former 
editor of the Times of India. 

N.P. Cbellappan Nair; 
Noted Malayalam writer. 


W.E. Parry, AdnUral: At 

one time Chief of India’s Naval 
Staff. 

C.C. Desai : Member of 
Parliament, former administra¬ 
tor and diplomat. 

•• i .- 

Readers* Qvestions Answered 

{Contd. from page 243) 

Office of a country authorising 
the person in whose name it has 
been issued to proceed to other 
countries and extending to him 
slate protection. 

Visa : means authentica¬ 
tion of an alien's passport by 
the Foreign Office of a country 
he intends i(» visit. 

Mondira Chatterji, Lucknow 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about ‘Stock Market’. 

Ans. Stock Market : Stock 
market means the market in 
which stocks and shares of re¬ 
putable concxjrns are bought 
and sold. Such transactions are 
finalized in places of business 
called stock exchanges. 

Mohd. ilasnain Raja, Aligarh 

Q. Let me know the dif¬ 
ference between image and 
shadow. 

Ans. Kindly consult a good 
dictionary or text book on light 
and you will know. 

Tarlochan Singh Gugnani, Rohtak 

Q. How many countries of 
the world have recognised Bangla¬ 
desh so far ? 

Ans By the beginning df 
October, 1972 as many as 91 
countries had recognised Ban^- 
desh. Those include four of the 
big powers viz., the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, 
Frfiice and the U.S.A. 

Q. Are Pakistani planes 
allowed to overfly Indian terri¬ 
tory ? 

Ans. No. 
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U. S. Presidential Elections 

1972 


The Republicans PRESIDENTS OF THE U.S.A. 


The Democrats 


Richard Nixon 

Richard Milhous Nixon, re¬ 
nominated by - the Republican 
Party to be its candidate for the 
office of U.S. President in the elec¬ 
tions due this month is the son of 
a California grocer, and a lawyer 
by profession. His political career 
began in 1946 when he won a seat 
in the U.S. Congress. In the 
1952 and 1956 Presidential elec¬ 
tions, he was the running mate of 
Dwight D. EisenhowlT and serv¬ 
ed as Vice-President of the country 
from 1953 to 1961. In 1968 he 
was elected President. He started 
with the promise of extricating the 
U.S. A. from the conflict in Indo¬ 
china but his tenure in the White 
House will be remembered for the 
worst atrocities committed against 
the people of that region. In 
India he will be remembered for 
his famous “tilt” in favour of 
Pakistan during the 1971 Indo-Pak 
conflict, and an unprecedented 
deterioration in Indo-U.S. rela¬ 
tions. 


Spiro Agnew 

Spiro Theodore Agnew has 
been nominated by the Republi¬ 
can Party of the U.S. A. to run for 
a second term as Vice-President. 
He is the son of a Maryland res¬ 
taurant-owner who had migrated 
to the U.S.A. from Greece. Like 
Mr. Nixon, Agnew is a lawyer by 
profession. In 1966, he became 
the Governor of Maryland—a 
p^ominaotly Democratic State. 
Two years later he was elected 
Vice-President of the U.S.A. Be¬ 
sides presiding over the U.S. Senate 
meeting, Mr. Agnew is Chairman 
of the Cabinet Committee on Eco¬ 
nomic Policy as also of the U.S. 
National Aeronautics & Space 
Coundl. He is known as a phy¬ 
sical fitness enthusiast. 


Served 


1 George Washington 1789-97 

2 John Adanjs 1797-1801 

3 Thomas Jeffci son 1801-9 

4 James Madison 1809-17 

5 James Monroe 1817-25 

6 John Quincey Adams 1825-9 

7 Andrew Jackson 1829-37 

8 Martin Van Buren 1837-41 

9 William H. Harrison 1841 

10 John Tyler 1841-5 

11 James K. Polk 1845-9 

12 Zachary Taylor 1849-50 

13 Millard Fillmore 1850-3 

14 Franklin Pierce 1853-7 

15 James Buchanan 1857-61 

16 Abraham Lincoln 1861-5 

17 Andrew Johnson 1865-9 

18 Ulysses S. Grant 1869-77 

19 Rutherford B. Hayes 1877-81 

20 James A. Garfield 1881 

21 Chester A. Arthur 1881-5 

22 Grover Cleveland 1885-9 

23 Benjamin Harrsion 1889-93 

24 Grover Cleveland 1893-7 

25 William McKinley 1897-1901 

26 Theodore Roosevelt 1901-9 

27 William Howard Taft 1909-1.3 

28 Woodrow Wilson 1913-21 

29 Warren G. Harding 1921-3 

30 Calvin Coolidge 1923-9 

31 Herbert C. Hoover 1929-33 

32 Franklin D. Roosevelt 193345 

33 Harry S. Truman 1945-53 

34 Dwight D, Eisenhower 1953-61 

35 John F. Kennedy 1961-3 

36 Lyndon B. Johnson 1963-69 

37 Richard M. Nixon 1969- 


George McGovern 

Senator George Stanley 
McGovern, the Presidential nomi¬ 
nee of the Democratic Party hails 
from the State of South Dakota. 
He was elected to the U.S. House 
of Representatives for the first time 
in 1956, and went on to serve two 
terms. In 1962 he became the 
first Democrat to be elected to the 
U.S. Senate from South Dakota. 
He was re-elected in 1968. In the 
same year he was a candidate for 
the Democratic Party Presidential 
nomination, but came out third 
after Senators Hubert Humphrey 
and Eugene McCarthy. This year 
he defeated four other candidates 
after Senators H. Humphrey and 
Edmund Muskic had withdrawn 
from the contest. 


Sargent Shriver 


Robert Sargent Shriver is the 
Democratic Party’s Vice-Presi¬ 
dential candidate in the elections 
being held on November 7, 1972. 
He is a lawyer, bu.sinessman, ad¬ 
ministrator and diplomat from 
Maryland. He is married to 
Eunice, sister of Edward Kennedy. 
In the sixties. President John F, 
Kennedy had appointed him Direc¬ 
tor of the U.S. Peace Corps. With 
President Johnson be served as 
Director of the Office of i^nomic 
Opportunity heading a program¬ 
me of “war against poverty , In 
1968, he was appointed his coun¬ 
try’s ambassador to France. Sar¬ 
gent Shriver is a bright, energetic 
hardworking public man. 
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U. S. Presidential Election 
Campaign, 1972 


‘Observer” 


'THE President of the U.S. A. lus 

been described as the greiit- 
cst ruler of the world because 
he holds one of the most power¬ 
ful political offices in the world. 
He exercises the largest amount 
of authority ever weilded by ajiy 
man in democracy. He is not 
only the focus of federal autho¬ 
rity and the symbol of national 
unity within the U.S.A., but with 
the vast resources and immense 
power of the U.S.A. at his dis¬ 
posal, he also exercises a pro¬ 
found influence on the course of 
events in the international 
sphere. 

The Presidential election in 
the U.S.A., therefore, holds a 
great deal of interest for stu¬ 
dents of international affairs 
everywhere. This month the 
U.S.A. goes to the polls again to 
decide who will occupy the 
Wlute House for the next four 
years. The G.O.P. (Grand Old 
Party) or the Republican Party 
has nominated Richard Nixon, 
the incumbent President to run 
for anotlier term. The Demo¬ 
crats have fielded Senator 
George S. McGovern to oppose 
him. 

According to pollsters, 
Nixon has a clear edge over 
McGovern. In fact the four 
years which Nixon has already 
spent in the White House have 
bwn a preparation for another 
term. Whatever he has been 
doing, he has managed to keep 
himself in the news command¬ 
ing the headlines, particularly 
so during the last several months 
with the new mitiatives he has 
taken towards a detente with 
China and the Soviet Union, 
with the changing of the gold 
parity of the dollar, with the 
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escalation of the conflict on 
Vietnam to display his pre¬ 
ference for negotiating from a 
position of strength etc. He 
is appealing to the electorate 
largely on his record. On the 
domestic scene he points to (/) 
curbing the rate of inflation (;7) 
red ucing the unemployment 
figure {Hi) the U.S.A. achieving 
in 1971 a Gross National Pro¬ 
duct of I 1,000 billion (one 
trillion dollars) (iv) a general 
quieting of violence in the U.S. 
especially on the campus and 
in racial matters, and (r) ex¬ 
tension of the vole to 18-year- 
o 1 d s. On t h e international 
scene, he is hammering on (/) his 
summit meetings with the 
leaders of Soviet Union and 
China (i7) realignment of the 
dollar to put the U.S. in a more 
competitive position with other 
nations (m) success of the SALT- 
One talks, the unilateral renun¬ 
ciation of biological and chemi¬ 
cal weapons which later was 
followed by a treaty for des¬ 
truction of such weapons that 
has been signed by 80 nations, 
and the Seabed Treaty banning 
nuclear weapons from inter¬ 
national seabeds, and (/v) on his 
progressive de-Americanization 
of the Vietnam war. 

On the other hand, the 
Democratic Party, led by Sena¬ 
tor George McGovern has 
adopted the following platform; 

(t) Vietnam : It has pledged 
‘‘as the first order of business an 
immediate and complete with¬ 
drawal of all U.S. forces in 
Indochina.” Expressing c o n- 
cern over U.S. prisoners-of-war 
held by North Vietnam, it has 
declared that ‘‘any resolution 
of the war must include the 


return of all prisoners.” The 
platfonn would “foster an 
agreement on an acceptable 
political solution in Vietnam,” 
but noted that tJiere were “sharp 
limits to our ability to influence 
this.” 

(i7) India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh : A Democratic 
Administration should work to 
restore the damage done to 
America’s friendship with India. 

((77) National Defence : The 
party has called for a “sub¬ 
stantial” cut in defence expendi¬ 
tures to achieve “a leaner, bet¬ 
ter run system,” It promised 
to reduce overseas bases and 
forces, including a conumt- 
ment to “reduce U.S. troop 
levels in Europe in close consul¬ 
tation with our allies.” 

{iv) Domestic Front: Jobs 
for all Americans who want to 
work—provided by the Federal 
Government, if necessary, as an 
employer of last resort.—Family 
incomes “substantially above” 
poverty levels.—Efforts to pro¬ 
vide justice for all, to win the 
war against cTimc, improve edu¬ 
cation and help the cities. 

Obviously, whereas the 
Democrats have been thinking 
more of the future, the Repub¬ 
licans have been concentrating 
on the past and the present. ^, 
The main criticism directed by 
McGovern against Nixon con¬ 
cerns the latter's Vietnam policy 
about which public opmion 
apiiears to be equally divided. 
But the Democrats have not 
been saying much about the 
Nixon administration’s econo¬ 
mic failures. 
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Some Questions and Answers 


Q. What i$ the time-table 
followed in the U.S. Presiden¬ 
tial Election ? 

Ans. The Presidential 
election in the U.S.A. is held 
every leap year on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday 
in the month of November.^ 
On that date, each state elects* 
as many electors to an elec¬ 
toral college as it has members 
in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. These elec¬ 
tors meet on the first Monday 
after the second Wednesday in 
December in the respective 
capitals of each state to re¬ 
cord their votes for President 
and Vice-President.' The certi¬ 
fied results of these elections 
are sent to the President of 
the Senate. On the sixth of 
January of the next year, there 
is a joint sitting of the two 
Houses in which the President 
of the Senate opens the elec¬ 
tion certificates and the votes 
are counted. The candidates 
who get the majority of votes 
are declared elected as Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President. 

Q. What happens if no 
candidate secures a majority 
and there is a tie ? 

Ans. If no candidate gets 
the majority of votes and there 
is a tie, the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives elects the President 
by ballot from among the first 
three candidates who have 
/topped in the poll. In this 
election, each state has only 
one vote and this vote is 
determined by the majority 
votes among the representa¬ 
tives from each state. The 
candidate receiving the majo¬ 
rity votes of the House of 
Rq>resentatives is declared 
eleoted as President. At such 
an election, rraresentatives 
from two-third of the States 


must be present. The House 
of Representatives has so far 
had to face such situations on 
two occasions, vi:., in 1801 
and 1825. 

In the case of a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, when there is a tic, the 
Senate elects him from among 
the first two candidates who 
registered the highest number 
of votes in the election by the 
electoral college. Here the 
Senate members vote as indi¬ 
viduals and two-thirds of the 
total members must be present 
in such an election. The candi¬ 
date getting the majority of 
votes of the Senate is declared 
elected as the Vice-President. 
Only once in 1836 such a situa¬ 
tion arose. 

Q, What arc the qualifica¬ 
tions prescribed for a candi¬ 
date seeking election to the 
office of President of the 
U.S.A. ? 

Ans. A candidate for the 
office of the President of the 
U.S.A. must be a natural born 
citizen of the United States, 
must have been a resident of 
the country for at least four¬ 
teen years (not necessarily 
consecutive) and must be at 
least thirty five years of age. 

Q. Describe briefly the 
various stages between the 
nomination and inauguration 
of a U.S. President. . 

Ans, Before a person 
qualified to stand for election 
to the office of U S. President 
can be inducted info office, he 
has to pass through the follow¬ 
ing stages : 

(1) Nomination : Although 
the U.S. Constitution does not 
provide for nomination of 
candidates for the Presidency 
by political parties, it has 
l^ome customary for Ame¬ 


rican political parties to hold 
national conventions where 
they nominate their candidates 
for the Presidency. This nomi¬ 
nation is done by delegates 
from all over the cotmtry 
assembled in national party 
conventions. 

(2) The Election Campaign : 
After the national conventions 
of political parties have made 
their choices known, and have 
finalised their respective mani¬ 
festoes (platforms), the candi¬ 
dates start their campaigning, 
concentrating effort to come 
iiito^ direct touch with as many 
electors as possible. In this 
they are helped by armies of 
professional propagandists, 
public relations experts, and 
local luminaries. 

(3) Polling : Citizens qua¬ 
lified to vote cast their ballots 
for the presidential electors 
rather than for the President. 
These electors are not chosen 
as individuals but as groups. 
The party which manages to 
secure a majority of the 
votes has all its nominees 
elected. The number of elec¬ 
tors chosen is equal to the added 
strength of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

(4) Counting of Votes; 
Although the party labels of the 
electors clearly establish the 
identity of the person chosen 
to occupy the White House for 
the next four years, yet as a mat¬ 
ter of form, the electors assem¬ 
ble in their respective state capi¬ 
tals on the first Monday after 
the second Wednesday of De¬ 
cember and vote for President 
and Vice-President. The votes 
are counted and the results des¬ 
patched in sealed covers to 
Washington where the covers 
are opened by the President of 
the ^ate and the result for- 
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mally declared. 

(5) Inauguration : The Presi¬ 
dent elect is formally induct¬ 
ed into office on January 20 
following his election. At the 
inauguration he takes the oath 
of office. 

Q. What do you under¬ 
stand by ‘‘presidential primary” 
as the term is used in the 
context of U.S. Presidential 
elections ? 

Ans. The “presidential 
primaries” are an important 
stage in a U.S. Presidential 
election. It is through these 
that delegates to national con¬ 
ventions are selected. The 
procedure followed is very 
much similar to that prescribed 
for the final election. Primaries 
are of several kinds, viz., open 
primarie.t in which all voters 
nominate candidates of ail 
parties irrespective of their 
own party affiliations, efosed 
primaries in which only regis¬ 
tered party members vote and 


the Presidency was held in 
1832 when the Democratic 
Party named Andrew Jackson 
as its candidate. 

When a Presidential elec¬ 
tion is due to take place in a 
certain ye^, the R^ublicans 
meet at Miami Beach in Florida 
and the Democrats meet in 
Chicago. 

Q. What is the difference 
between the position of the Presi¬ 
dent of India and the President 
of the U.S.A. ? 

Ans. The American Presi¬ 
dent is elected directly by the 
people. He is the leader of the 
nation and all powers of govern¬ 
ment actually vest in him. He 
can appoint and dismiss his 
advisers, called secretaries or 
assistants at will. He is not 
bound to accept their advice. 

On the other hand, India’s 


President is elected indirectly. 
He is the nominal executive 
head. He is always existed to 
act on the advice of his minis¬ 
ters. He cannot appoint or 
dismiss the cabinet or members 
of the cabinet at will. 

Q.. What is the term of 
office of U.S. President ? For 
how many terms can a person re¬ 
main President of U.S.A. ? 

Ans. A President of the 
U.S.A. normally holds office for 
four years unless he is re-elected 
for another term. President 
F.D. Roosevelt was actually 
re-elected for a fourth term. 
But in the time of President 
Truman (on 26th February, 
1951) the Constitution was 
amended to provide that no 
person shall ^ elected to the 
office of the President of the 
U.S.A. more than twice. 


non-partisan primaries in which 
candidates are presented to the 
voters sans party affiliations. 

Q. What are the functions 
of the party conventions ? 
When was the first party con¬ 
vention held ? Where do the 
major U.S. political parties 
hold their national conventions ? 

Ans. The party conven¬ 
tions fulfil three vital func¬ 
tions : 

(/) They enable each party 
to select its national ticket 


Glossary of Terms used in 

Climb on the bandwagon : 
To support a candidate who ap¬ 
pears likely to win an election. 
“After it became apparent that 
Kennedy would win, every-one 
climbed on the bandwagon.” 

' Caucus; A conference held 
by cvinveiition delegates or 
political leaders to determines, 
strategy or discuss candidate 
In a general sense, a caucus is a 
meeting of a group of politi¬ 
cally-interested people seeking 
to work out a common plan of 
action. 


I.S. Presidential Elections 

usually is nominated only on a 
convention’s first ballot; subse¬ 
quently he withdraws and gives 
his support to one of the leading 
candidates. 

Keynote Address ; A speech 
given early in a convention to 
promote the delegates’ enthu¬ 
siasm. It is always given by an 
Important figure who is called 
the "Keynoter”. 

To vote a straight ticket : 
To vote for the candidates of one 
party only. When a voter divides 
his ballot between candidates 


which means candidates for 
President and Vice-President. 

(//■) They forge imity in the 
rank and file of the party so 
that it can present a solid 
front. 

(Hi) They create the party’s 
programme of action, or plat¬ 
form, which is presented to the 
voters as a blueprint of what 
to expect if the party wins the 
national election. 


Ride ill on his coattails : To 
benefit in an election from a 
decisive victory by a leading 
candidate of one’s own party. 
Office-s e e k e r s who win by 
norrow matins while a more 
popular candidate enjoys a large 
plurality are said to have “ridden 
in on his coattails”. 

Favourite son : A candidates 
at a national convention who is 
supported by the delegates of 
his own State. A favourite son 


for various offices from two 
or more parties, he is said to 
vote a "split ticket”. 

Whistle stop : A small town 
along a railroad line where the 
train does not regularly stop but 
merely blows its whistle. Until 
recent elections, it was common 
practice for campaigning Presi¬ 
dential candidates to -travel 
adbut the country by train, 
pausing briefly at “whistle stops” 
to speak from the rtts platform 
of the train. 


The first national conven¬ 
tion to choose a nominee for 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


New Year Special Number 

Dear Reader, 

On the last cover page of this issue you will find an announce¬ 
ment which tells you something about the Special New Year 
Number of the Competition Master coming out next month. 

Those among you who have gone through the special issues 
we occasionally bring out know that we always try to deliver 
what we promise. 

The material our editorial staff is putting together for the 
coming Special Number is a "Must", particularly for those among 
you who are appearing in written tests or interviews during the first 
half of im. 

Handicapped as we are with an acute power-shortage, we 
cannot say how big we may be able to make it, but you can be 
sure that it is going to be an issue packed with interesting and 
useful information. 

You and your friends will he able to make good use of it cmd 
we shall be happy if you do. 

With best wishes 


Yours Sincerely 




Four More Years For Nixon 


•yHE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN THE U.S.A. T!1IS 

year has been described as the dullest ever, 
because from the start it was an unequal 
contest. Judging on the basis of personal 
popularity and credibility, there was hardly 
anything to choose betweeii the two main 
contenders. Rather than deciding on whom to 
vote for. the voters had to deliberate on what 
to vote for—the prairie idealism of the straight¬ 
forward Senator McGovern or the professional 
competence of Richard Nixon. They decided 
against changing the status quo and overwhelm¬ 
ingly expressed their preference for the devil 
they had already known. 

In retrospect, it is not difficult to see that 
Nixon’s first term of office was in many ways 
a preparation for winning another four-year 
lease on the Whifb House. True to his reputa¬ 
tion as a clever political strategist, he took 
major foreign policy initiatives in the latter 
half of the term, and by the time the Americans 
were due to go to the polls again, a few loose 
ends had been adroitly left remaining to be tied 
up. Naturally the majority decided against 
cnanging horses midstream and Nixon got the 
four more years he wanted so desperately. 

Under the constitution of the U.S. A., this 
has to be Nixon’s last term as President. He is 
barred from standing for re-election in 1976, 
but till that time the world press does have a 
Nixon to “kick around”. He made sure of 
that by waging a relentless electoral campaign 
with virtually no holds barred, even though 
the dice Was heavily weighted in his favour 
from the outset. The campaign came under 
heavy fire as having been the costliest and 
among the dirtiest in American history. The 
votes have gone to the aspirant with the best- 
filled treasure chest, with much of the money 
in it collected under the table. Nixon’s 
cam^gn-managers thought nothing of bugging 
t^ Democratic Party’s campaign headquarters. 
The promise that Vietnam would not bean 
issue in the election was kept, but only through 
‘*one of the cruellest frauds ever perpetrated on 
the American pec^le”—the phony Kissinger 
peace mission which was used to maintain till 
the last the illusion of an impending settlement 
which would bring the bc^s back home for 
Christmas. 

Wiiichever may he chps» to tra,vel, Nixon 
has arrived. He now have the honour of 
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presiding over the 20Qth, annive, 

U.S.A.*s ind^ndence JUly 4;, I9l6. "^And 
having no more electoral battles to fight, he can 
well be his own master henceforward. It is 
now that the world will see him in his true 
colours. 

The theme of the statement Nixon made 
immediately after he had been declared the 
winner was world-peace. He said, “We are on 
tJie eve of the greatest generation of peace man 
has ever known.” The truth in that statement 
remains to be tested, but there can be not doubt 
that Nixon will continue to assign top priority 
to foreign affairs. 

The problems which will command Nixon’s 
immediate attention in that sphere will be the 
war in Indo-China and the stalemate in West 
Asia. These will provide the acid-test of his 
expressions ii>f concern for world peace. By 
rejecting Senator McGovern’s passionate 
“America come home” plea the Americans 
have shown tliat however keen they may be to 
see the external commitments of the U.S.A. 
reduced, they are not pr^ared to abdicate tlii^r 
position of preponderant influence in the world. 
The “peace with honour” that Nixon seeks 
includes a commitment to preserving that pri¬ 
macy as one of the conditions ofapeac^iU 
settlement anywhere. 

In his quest for ways to maintain U.S, 
primacy among the established and emerging 
centres of not only military but also economic 
power in the world, i.e. the U.S.A., the Soviet 
Union, Europe, China and Japan, Nixon is 
sure to continue and intensify his efforts for a 
multilateral balance of power; with the United 
States playing a pivotal role in each configura¬ 
tion. As far as India is concerned, the touchstone 
of Nixon's statesmanship will be the contribu¬ 
tion he can make to bringing about a tl^w in 
Indo-U.S. relations frozen over since 1971. But 
will Nixon be able to rise above the humiliating 
defeat of his foreign policy in this region in 
December 1971 ? Wul he find it possible to 
give up his ‘tilt towards Pakistan’ and stop 
building it up as a joint Sino-U.S. bulwark 
against the spread of Russian influence in SouUi 
Asia? The man may not be able to rise to the 
occasion but the President of the U.S.A. must, 
in the interests of international peace and 
stability to which Nixon says he is committed. 
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Deiineatioo Liae of Control 
lado-Sovict Joint Comraisiioa 
Indo^anglndesb Rekitioas 
Winter Session of Parliament 
Foreign Aid—Brighter Prospects 
Approach to Fifth Plan 
Controversy over Madki Rules 


Delineation of Line of Control 

As this was being written, 
Lt. Gen. P.S. Bhagat (represent¬ 
ing Gen. S.H.F.J. Manekshaw, 
India’s Chief of Army Sta^ 
and Lt. Gen. Abdul Hamid 
Khan (r^resenting Gen. Tikka 
Khan, Pakistan’s Chief of Army 
Staff) were meeting in the Wagah 
border post, 14 miles from Am¬ 
ritsar, engaged in the ninth 
round of talks over delineation 
of the line of actual control as 
it had emerged in Jammu &. 
Kashmir when the Indo-Pak 
conflict of 1971 came to a close 
on December 17 that year. 

The talks were being held 
in pursuance of the Simla agree¬ 
ment sigpo^ by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, Prime Minister of India 
and Mr. Zulfiquar All Bhutto, 
President of Pakistan in the 
first week of July 1972. The 
agreement came into force on 
August 28 when India ratified 
it. (Pakistan had ratified it a 
few days earlier). Among 
other things it provided that (i) 
In Jammu & Kashmir, the line 
of control resulting from the 
cease-fire of December 17, 1971 
shall be respected by both sides, 
and (ii) That Indian and Pakis¬ 
tani forces would be wiUubawn 
to their respective sides of the in¬ 
ternational border within 30 (^ys 
of the aEroement coming into 
force. Ine agreement set a 
time-limit by which the with¬ 
drawal of troops from each 
other’s territory was to be ccmi- 
pleted but it failed to meatkm 
in so many words that they 
woidd commence only after tiu 
delineation of the line of con¬ 
trol as it existed on December 
17, 1971 in the Indian State of 
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Jammu & Kashmir had been 
completed. 

The task was taken in hand 
on August 10 when the above- 
named representatives of the 
army Chiefs of India and Pakis¬ 
tan held their first meeting in 
t h e Indian border town of 
Suchetgarh. Ever s i n c e, the 
talks had been following a . 
tortuous course, and were dead- ^ 
locked several times. The pro¬ 
gramme originally drawn up for 
the withdrawal of troops could 
not therefore be adhered to. 

An official level Indo-Pak meet¬ 
ing held in New Delhi m the 
last Week of August recommend¬ 
ed to the two governments that 
delineation of the line of con¬ 
trol should be completed by 
September 4 and themthdrawai 
of troops from the international 
borders should be completed f 
by September 15. But even the 
revised time-table could not be 
honoured because the Pakistan 
side at the delineation talks kept 
employing dilatory tactics to 
delay a f^I settlement. Pakis¬ 
tan was most reluctant to vacate 
two Lipa valley posts which its 
forces had over-run in a major 
cease-fire violation they had 
committed in May 1972. 

There was a ray of hope in¬ 
timately on Oototo 18 when,« 
after the sevmth round of talks 
between the military rqwesenta- 
tives of both sides, it was an- 
nouiu^ that the points of dis¬ 
pute had been resolved ayod tlmt 
the dedsions arrived at had been 
passed on to the staff offioees 
mtd surveyors of both sidn for 
processing. It was leacot that 
Pakistan had decided to hand> 

back to India the two posts ite 

- ' ) 
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forces had over-run after De¬ 
cember 17, 1971 in the Tithwal 
sector of the Lipa Valley, and 
that Chaknot, a village of 200 
in the Guraiz sector, which had 
been on the Indian side per the 
1949 cease-fire line would be 
allowed to remain with Pakis¬ 
tan. But within a couple of 
days, Pakistan had raised a new 
issue concerning Thakur Chowk, 
an enclave of 1-77 so.’miles 
lying south-west of Akhnoor. 
In the Indo-Pak conflict of 1965, 
Indian forces had crossed into 
Pakistani territory through 
Thakur Chowk and thus relieved 
pressure on Chhamb. India’s 
case was that Thakur Chowk is 
on the internationd border and 
therefore, Pakistan must with¬ 
draw from it. Pakistan, on the 
other hand, held that Thakur 
Chowk where its forces stood 
on 17th Decembci^ 1971 lies in 
Jammu &. Kashmir and must 
therefore remain with it. 


Indo-Soviet Joint CommissioD 
Mr. D.P. D h a r, India’s 
Minister for Planning, was in 


Moscow in the third week of 
September this year leading a 
delegation sent to explore new 
areas of economic co-operation 
between India and the Soviet 
Union. The main piupose of 
the visit was to inaugurate the 
Indo-Soviet Joint Commission 
provision for which had been 
made in the Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Co-operation 
signed between India and the 
Soviet Union in August 1971. 

While in Moscow, Mr. Dhar 
and his Soviet counterpart, Mr. 
Nikolai Baibakov discussed pro¬ 
posals for closer Indo-Soviet 
co-operation in existing fields, 
its extension to new areas and 
the prospects of Indian co¬ 
operation with the socialist 
commimity represented in 
COMECON as a whole. 

Regarding the proposed 
Joint Commission, Mr. Dhar 
signed an agreement with Mr. 
Semen Skatchkov, head of the 
Soviet State Committee for Eco¬ 
nomic Relations with Foreign 
Countries, formally setting up 



the Conrniiasion of which th^ 
will be co-Chairmen, It was 
decided that the first meeting of 
the Commission would be held 
in New Delhi in January 1973. 
Agreement was also reached 
that between September and 
January experts of both coun¬ 
tries should exchange views on 
proposals to be brought up 
before the Commission. 

In pursuance of the agree¬ 
ment, a high-power team of 
Gospian, the Russian Planning 
Commission, reached India to¬ 
wards the end of October. The 
team consisted of four groups of 
experts which were to study and 
report on the prospects of dove¬ 
tailing the five-year plans of 
India and the Soviet Union in 
significant areas, i.e ,(/) metallur¬ 
gical industries (i7) developing 
non-ferrous metal industries, 
e.g. cojpper, zinc and aluminium, 
and (Hi) co-operation in light 
industries such as textiles, lea¬ 
ther, etc. 

It was expected that while 
the Russian team was in India, 
Soviet and Indian experts woidd 
jointly determine whether the 
capacity of the Bhilai and 
Bokaro steel plants could be 
doubled. It was, however, felt 
that for achieving that objective, 
Russia may have to give to India 
heavy engineering parts and that 
may interfere wifih the Soviet 
Union’s own steel-plant building 
programme. But then there 
was a proposal that to offset 
that, one million tonnes of 
finished Bokaro steel may have 
to be exported to the Soviet 
Union every year. There are 
under consi(teration similar other 
proposals which, when imple¬ 
mented, will make the economies 
of the two countries virtuidly 
complementary. 

Indo-Bangiaderii Rdations 

RepresffiUatives of India and 
Bangladesh met in New Delhi 
on November 7 for the second 
six-monthly session of bilateral 
talks provided for in the Indo- 
Bangladesh Friendship Treaty. 
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The Bangladesh delegation at 
the talks was headed by Mr. 
Enayat Karim and the Indian 
delegation was led by Mr. T.N. 
Kaul, both foreign secretaries 
to their governments. The two 
sides exchanged views on the 
prevailing situation in the sub¬ 
continent. The Bangladesh de¬ 
legation expressed satisfaction 
at the re-opening of the Hardinge 
Bridge and said that it hud 
removed to a great extent the 
bottlenecks in moving goods to 
the northern districts of their 
country. The two delegations 
drew up plans for normalising 
and strengthening bilateral trade 
and commercial relations, and 
fostering other economic acti¬ 
vities. 

(On October 8, 1972, India 
and Bangladesh, after a review 
of the six-month old trade 
agreement between the two 
countries, had unanimously de¬ 
cided to suspend border trade 
pending the introduction of 
suitable checks and controls to 
prevent undesirable practices 
and large-scale smuggling). 

Comprehensive trade-talks 
between the two countries were 
to begin on November 15 when 
the Bangladesh Commerce 
Minister was due to arrive in 
Delhi. 


Winter Session of Parliament 

The five-week winter session 
of India’s Parliament opened on 
Monday, November 13. In the 
business before it were four 
official bills carried over from 
the last session and ten new 
ones. Among the new bills was 
one to replace the ordinance 
prescribing a minimum bonus 
of 8-33 percent, and another con¬ 
cerning the appointment of a 
new Delimitation Commission 
for readjusting electoral con¬ 
stituencies m the light of data 
collected in the . last decennial 
census. Thete was one bill 
seeking to rename the Union 
Territory of Laccadive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi i&lands as Lak” 
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shadweep. Another bill was 
aimed at preventing defcctioris. 
A Constitution Amendment Bill 
on the agenda provided for water 
being treated as a natural re¬ 
source. A bill to regulate the 
receipt and utilisation of funds 
from foreign organizations ajid 
agencies or individuals got high 
priority in the list of legislative 
business before the House. 

Among other matters 
which were to come up before 
the session was a move by some 
MP’s that each Member of the 
House should be given a con¬ 
stituency allowance of at least 
Rs. 1,000 p.m. while the Parlia¬ 
ment is not in session “to en¬ 
courage him to keep himself in 
touch with his constituents.” 

The reports to be discussed 
by the session included An 
Approach to the Fifth Plan, 
the 12th report of the Commis¬ 
sion for Linguistic Muiorities 
and the 22nd annual report of 
the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission. 


Foreign Aid—Brighter Prospects 

In spite of definite improve¬ 
ment recently noticed in India’s 
export performance, the coun¬ 
try’s foreign exchange resources 
fell by over Rs. 80 crores during 
the first half of the current 
financial year. This happened 
reportedly because, for lack of 
adequate debt relief, the coun¬ 
try had to pay out nearly 600 
million dollars by way of in¬ 
terest and principal repayments. 
Some of these payments had 
actually been made. 

Till recently, India had been 
getting debt relief to the extent 
of 100 million dollars per an¬ 
num. But as increasing debt 
burdens were eating into the net 
aid available to the country, 
on February 10 this year. New 
Delhi asked the World Bank to 
make a special study of her debt 
liabilities amounting to Rs. 
8011'51 cror^ and to allow a 
further rc^eduling of repay¬ 
ments. The , Bank appoint^ 


its i^cial consultant Mr. if.C. 
Coombs, former Governor of 
the Reserve Bank of Australia, 
to go into the matter. Mr, 
Coombs recommended doubl¬ 
ing the level of debt relief allow¬ 
ed to India (from 100 million 
dollarjf per year to 200 million 
dollars per year. But the re- 
comm^dation fell through as 
the U.S.A. refused to go along 
after the other members of the 
Aid-India Consortium (Austra¬ 
lia, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 
imd the U.K.) had endorsed it. 

It was only on November 4 
this year that the U.S.A, in¬ 
formed the World Bank that it 
was willing to agree to India be¬ 
ing allowed 200 million dollars 
per year as debt relief. But she 
agreed only after India had mode 
a commitment in writing that 
she would not use the debt relief 
for repaying her Commimist 
creditors. The U. S. A. also 
wanted that the burden of allow¬ 
ing debt relief to India should be 
equitably shared by those mem¬ 
bers of the Aid-India Consor¬ 
tium which extended hard-term 
credit to India. This brought 
forth assurances from Germany, 
Japan and Italy that they would 
be increasing their foreign aid 
to India. 

In view of all this, it was 
evident that the prospects of 
foreign aid to India had 
brightened t:q>. Nothing final 
could of course be said before 
the Aid-India Consortium had 
met again, but it was presumed 
that as members were expected 
to expedite arrangements for' 
fresh aid, the gross fimw may ' 
be rotmd about 800 million dol¬ 
lars—^not taking into account 
any U.S. contribution. 

Approach to die Fifth Plan 

'The Planning Commission, 
meeting under the Chaini^- 
ship of Mrs. Indira Gandhi oHr 
October 30 ai^roved^Avdoctt!: 
ment outlining the ptahnem' . 

The , 



approach to India’s Fifth Plan. 

According to the document, 
emphasis in the Fifth Plan will 
be on agriculture, key and basic 
industries and industries pro¬ 
ducing goods for mass consump¬ 
tion. The planners have re¬ 
commended that efforts should 
be made to ensure that exports 
grew at the rate of 7 per cent 
per year, so that with growing 
import substitution, the coun¬ 
try can reach the objective of 
‘zero net aid’ in 1978-79. 

The ‘approach document’ 
also stresses the need to attain 
and maintain a reasonable 
balance as between waj 
and incomes. It emph 
need to'avoid wage-inc 
related to improvemer 
ductivity and the ne 
evolving an equitable 
wage structure, cov 
public and privale se 
also points to the neec 
per economic discipl 
observed by those v 
come is derived from 
and enterprise. 

The “approach” is 
achieving the twin ■ 
of achieving self-nSlu 
removing poverty. It 
incorporation in the F 
of a “minimum needs 
me” estimated to cost 
c r o r e s so that con 
levels of the poorer se 
society can be raised 
lowest 30 percent of tht 
tion can attain a “m< 
factory level” of livlnj 
factory level” being d 
providmg a minimun! 
of^ Rs. 20 a year at 196 

^ Over the whole of 
Plan period (1973-,^. 
1978-79), the docum^t envi¬ 
sages a total,outlay of Rs. 51,165 
crores —;Rs. 35,595 crores in the 
public sector and Rs. 15,570 
crores in the private sector, to 
achieve a target of an , annual, 
growth rate of 5*5 percent. 

According to . the planners, 
.the oiitlay is not over-ambitious 
as, unlike the earli^ plans, it 


includes investment undertaken 
each year in replacement of 
depreciated assets. It will of 
course be necessary to mobilise 
additional resources to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs. 6,000crores of which 
the share of the States will be 
Rs. 2,400 crores. The Centre 
hopes to mobilize its share by 
raising another llS. 2,500 crore 
in direct taxes, and the remain¬ 
ing in indirect taxes, by reduc¬ 
ing subsidies on food and by in¬ 
creasing the contribution made 
by public sector undertakings. 

According to the planners, 
their calculations about re¬ 
sources are based on the 
following assumptions (/) that 
we shall be able] to achieve an 
annual an growth rate of. 5-5 
per cent in domestic product, 
(ii) that industrial growth will 
be at a rate somewhere betwe^ 
Sand lOpercejit per year, (»//) 
that prices will remain stable, 
and (iv) that the rates of taxa¬ 
tion will not be reduced. 

The approach paper also 
mentions a foreign exchange gap 
of Rs. 3,000 crores which, it 
suggests, has to be met by in¬ 
creasing exports and borrow¬ 
ings, if aid is not forthcoming. 


Controversy over Mulki Rules 

The Mulki rules which arc 
currently the subject of a con¬ 
troversy in Andhra Pradesh had 
been promulgated nearly half 
a century ago by the Nizam of 
Hyderabad who ruled the state 
at that time. The rules made it 
a condition that anybody seek¬ 
ing service in the state should 
have lived in the state for at least 
15 years. Quite often, the Nizam 
exercised his prerogative to grant 
exemptions from the rules. 

When the Indian states were 
reorganized in 1956, the multi¬ 
lingual state of Hyderabad was 
b ir o k e n iq). The Kannada¬ 
speaking areas were merged 
with Mysore, the Marathi-speak¬ 
ing areas were joined to Bombay 
(as the state was known at that 


time) and the Tdugu-speakihg 
areas (or Telengana) were merg¬ 
ed with Andhra Pradesh. Tro 
States Reorganization Commis¬ 
sion had in fact recommended 
that Telenguia could be a st&ble 
and viable imit, and as the peo¬ 
ple of Telengana were afraid of 
being swamped by the better- 
educated Andhras, it should be 
a separate state, with provision 
for merger some time after 1961. 
The Central government, how¬ 
ever, decided in favour of im¬ 
mediate union of Telengana with 
Andhra to speed up the econo¬ 
mic development of the former. 
Prnvisinii wa.'!. howcver, made 
It to government 
'elengana regions 
y of upto Rs. 500 
e made for five 
n among mulkis. 
i was later em- 
Andhra Pradesh 
yment (Require- 
idence) Act, 1959. 
imit was later ex- 
• that the conces- 
) expire in 1974. 

r 3, the Supreme 
delivered a judge- 
own Section 2 of 
idesh Public Em- 
^uirement as to 
. of 1959 as bad 
dealt with Telen- 
jction laid down 
commencement 
y requirement as 
matters relating 
or appointment 
orce by virtue of 
jf the Constitu- 
! to have effect.) 
had the effect of 
jlki rules in their 
The Supreme 
court neia mat the Mulki rules 
were protected by Articles 35(b) 
of the Constitution of India 
wluch saved all laws in force im- 
mechately before the commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution. The 
Court held that the rules did 
not violate Article 16(1) (2) or 
(3) of Constitution as being 
discriminatory. 
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U.S. Presidential Election 
Cease-fire in Vietnam 
U.S.-Russia Trade Agreement 
Soviet-Egjrptian Patch-np 
Two-Tier Sino-Soviet Retatkms 
E.E.C. Summit 
Unification of Yemen 
Korean Detente 
Martial Law in Philippines 


The U.S. Presidential Election 

In the costliest and among 
the dirtiest Presidential elections 
in the history of the U.S.A. on 
November 7 this year, Richard 
Milhous Nixon was re-elected 
for another four-year term to 
the'most influential and power¬ 
ful political office in the world. 
He defeated George McGovern, 
the nominee of the Democratic 
Party by a big margin, securing 
61 percent of the votes as against 
38 percent which went to his 
rival. 

Out of the 538 votes in the 
electoral college, Mr. Nixon was 
able to secure 521 (He needed 
only 270 to win). All states ex¬ 
cept Massachusetts and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia lined up 
solidly behind him. He emerg¬ 
ed as the first Republican ever 
to sway the traditionally and 
solidly Democratic South. Mr. 
Nixon’s victory also ensured an¬ 
other four-year term for Vice- 
President Spiro T. Agnew. 

According to competent ana¬ 
lysts, among the factors which 
contributed to the tremendous 
sweep of the victory scored by an 
essentially unpopular leader like 
Mr. Nixon were : (i) the diplo¬ 
matic initiatives he took in the 
dir^ion of breaking the dead¬ 
lock wifii China and ijni»oving 
relations with the Soviet Union 
(li) competent handliim of pcob- 
lems plaguing the U.S.A.*8 do¬ 
mestic economy (tfi) hopes raised 
of impending U.S. pull-out from 
China. In addition he was 
lucky in having for his challen¬ 
ger a political li^twei^t like 
Mr. Georjw M^ovem who 
lacked credibility from the start 
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and on top of that, was deserted 
by the traditional political 
leaders of his own party. He 
failed to carry even his own 
home state—South Dakota. As 
compared to him, Mr. Nixon 
fought the battle like a profes¬ 
sional. Disliked and distrusted 
by the intelligentsia, he avoided 
controversy and left the debate 
mostly to his running mate 
Spiro Agnew. 

But Mr. Nixon’s strategy of 
fighting the election as Presi¬ 
dent rather than as a party- 
leader took its toll in the shaj)e 
of massive ticket-splitting. His 
personal victory was not shared 
by the Republican Party as a 
whole. The Democrats retain¬ 
ed their hold on both Houses of 
Congress and won 29 of the SO 
Governorships at stake. In the 
Senate, the Democrats we able 
to in^rove their strength from 
55 (against 45) to 57 against 43. 
In the House of Representatives 
they got 243 seats (as against 
191 secured by the Republicans). 

Appearing on television 
short^ after Senator McGovern 
had conceded victory to him« 
Mr. Nixon declared that his 
Vietnam poliQT was sound. He 
said, “We are moving swiftly 
towards peace with honour* the 
kind of peace that will last*’* 
He added that his policies en¬ 
compassed peace, not just in 
Vietnam, but w(Mrldwide peace 
aimedat U.S. harmony with both 
Rusaiaand China. He hdd out 
a promise to the AnM»ricaas that 
he would seek prosiwity.,with 
out war and without inflation. 

(See also Four More Yeqrs 
For Nixon on page 251). „ 
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Cea9e*tire in Vietnam ? 

(Sec also Nixon and Vietnam, 
special feature in this issue). 
As the Presidential election cam¬ 
paign in the U.S.A. was gather¬ 
ing momentum, President Nixon 
and his National Security Ad¬ 
viser, Dr. Henry Kissinger were 
trying to delay signing of the 
nine-point cease-fire agreement 
evolved in the course of secret 
discussions between Dr. Henry 
Kissinger and Mr. Le Due Tho, 
the chief North Vietnamese 
negotiator in Paris early in Oc¬ 
tober. The White House had 
been resisting pressure being 
exerted by Hanoi for the agree¬ 
ment to be signed by October 
31—the date which had been 
agreed upon after several post¬ 
ponements. 

Meanwhile, according to a 
press report, Resident Thieu 
had put forward an alternative 
three-stage peace plan suggest¬ 
ing (0 a bilateral cease-fire bet¬ 
ween Washington and Hanoi 
in exchange for U.S. prisoners 
of war, to be followed by (ii) 
a negotiated cease-fire between 
Saigon and Hanoi, and there¬ 
after (Hi) negotiations between 
the Saigon regime and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Revolutionary Gove r n- 
ment (PRG) to conclude a third 
treaty. The report was, how¬ 
ever, strongly denied by the 
Foreign Ministry of South Viet¬ 
nam. 

But there was no doubt 
that President Thieu was not 
satisfied with the proposals 
evolved by Dr. Kissinger and 
Mr. Le Due Tho. EflForts made 
1)y Dr. Kissinger to persuade 
TTiieu endorse the agreement 
were unf^cesaful. Thieu was 
reported to be apprehensive that 
the agreement would allow 
North Vietnamese troops to re¬ 
main in the South. He also 
thought that the Communists 
had refused to withdraw from 
Laos and Cambodia. He was 
also afraid that if the agreement 
was ratifietd, whm^ the U.S.A. 
wuld limit arms supplies to 
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South Vietnam, the Soviet 
Union and China would be free 
to go on rearming North Viet¬ 
nam. Thieu was prepared to 
allow a ceasefire but put his foot 
down against allowing a coali¬ 
tion government involving com¬ 
munists. 

In view of all this, the U.S.A. 
called for further negotiations 
with Hanoi before it could sign 
the agreement. This angered 
Hanoi and brought forth charges 
that Nixon was using Thieu as 
a cat’s paw to stall settlement 
while the former was engaged in 
the election battle at home. 
In any case, there was no hope 
of further negotiations before 
the outcome of the U.S. Presi¬ 
dential elections (November 7) 
had become known. In the 
meantime, the Democrats led 
by Senator McGovern, Nixon’s 
rival in the Presidential race, 
were charging the latter with 
preparing to dump Thieu in 
order to win the elections. They 
were also saying that what Nixon 
had set out to do on the eve of 
the Presidential election could 
well have been done three and a 
half years earlier when he had 
assumed office for the first time. 


U.S.-Russia Trade Agreement 

On October 20, the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union signed 
agreements providing for trebl¬ 
ing the trade between the two 
countries during the next three 
years, and also for settlement of 
Russia’s World War II lend- 
lease debts to the U.S.A. 

Under the trade agreement, 
both countries decided to make 
available credit to each other’s 
exporters and to grant the 
“most favoured nation’’ treat¬ 
ment to each other’s goods 
which would mean a reduction 
of 75 percent in customs duties 
both ways. 

The target fixed for trade 
between the two countries is at 
least 1,500 million dollars. Un¬ 
der the agreement, the U.S.A. 


would be exporting to the 
Soviet Union goods (other than 
foodgrains) worth one billion 
dollars and importing Russian 
goods worth about 500 million 
dollars. (The tripling of the 
existing level of trade betwe^ 
the two countries by 1975 is ex¬ 
clusive of Russian ^ain pur¬ 
chases which alone will cost the 
Soviet Union one billion dollars, 
the grain to be shipped partly 
in Anierican ships.) 

The agreement also provides 
for the construction of offioe- 
apartment-hotel complexes in 
each other’s capital for use by 
prominent visiting trade groups 
from the other country. The 
Soviet Union will allow some 
private U.S. firms to set up 
branch offices in the American 
complex in Moscow. 

Under the agreement cover¬ 
ing lend-lease debts owing to 
the U.S.A., Russia hal agreed 
to pay 722 million dollars in 
annual instalments over a period 
of 30 years. This would wipe 
out the 11-billion-doIIar debt. 

The agreements were des¬ 
cribed as a major diplomatic 
trilunph for President Nixon. 


Soviet-Egyptian Patch-up 

At the conclusion of a visit 
to Moscow by Mr. Aziz Sidky, 
the Prime Minister of Egypt on 
October 18, the Russians, in a 
joint communique, restated their 
support for the Arabs’ right to 
use “diverse means" to nberate 
their territories. This was in¬ 
terpreted by observers as a hint 
that Moscow backed the Arab 
claim to use force if necessary 
to liberate territories at present 
occupied by Israel. The com¬ 
munique also said that Mr. 
Brezhnev, Mr. Podgomy and 
Mr. Kosygin had accepted an 
invitation extended to them on 
behalf of President Anwar Sadat 
to visit Cairo. 

Later it was reported that in 
the course of Dr. Sidky’s talks 
vdth the Russians, the latter had 
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made a conditional offer to give 
to Cairo sophisticated offensive 
weapons like the Mig-23 provid¬ 
ed Mosco\v is sure that Egypt 
will not become an anti-Soviet 
state. Back in Cairo, brieling 
a secret joint session of the 
Egyptian parliament and the 
policy-making body of the Arab 
Socialist Union, Dr. Sidky said 
that Russia had promised to 
strengthen the Egj^tian armed 
forces and indicated that fresh 
military aid may have started 
flowing in already. 

That President Sadat was 
seriously working for a rap¬ 
prochement with the Soviet 
Union remained no longer in 
doubt when, on October 26, he 
replaced General Mohammed 
Ahmed Sadek, his War Minister 
and C o m m a n d c r-in-Chief. 
General Sadek had clashed with 
Russian commanders before 
Presidjl^t Sadat issued orders 
expelling nearly 20,000 Russian 
military advisers from the coun¬ 
try in July this year. Sadat ap¬ 
pointed General Ahmed Ismail 
to be Egypt’s Commander-in- 
Chief and War Minister. It 
was learnt that the Soviet Union 
was ready to discuss future mili¬ 
tary supplies to Egypt with 
General Ismail. 


Two-Tier Slno-Sovlet Relations 

It is by now well-known that 
the Chinese leadership has lately 
become obsessed vnth the fear 
of a Russian attack, and large- 
scale preparations are being 
made in China to guard against 
such an eventuality. But it 
appears that simultaneously 
both Moscow and Peking have 
been making deliberate efforts 
to keep economic relations bet¬ 
ween the two States entirely 
separate and unaffected by their 
ideological or territorial dis¬ 
putes. According to one news- 
report, Sino-Soviet trade whidi 
could be valued at only 45 mil¬ 
lion dollars in 1970, went upto 
154 million dollars in 1971. It 
was expected that it would go 


further and touch 288 mil¬ 
lion dollars in 1972. 

A significant development 
in Sino-Soviet relations during 
the weeks under review was the 
resumption of the three-year 
old border talks. The talks 
were resumed after October 17 
when Mr. Leonid llyichov, 
Chief Russian negotiator re¬ 
turned to Peking after an ab¬ 
sence of several weeks. Rus¬ 
sian officials have been deny¬ 
ing any improvement in Sino- 
Soviet relations. But on No¬ 
vember 6, the 55th anniversary 
of the Russian revolution, China 
expressed the desire to improve 
the relations. 


E.E.C. Summit 

Leaders of the six countries 
which are already members of 
the European Common Market 
(France, West Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, Italy and Luxem¬ 
bourg) iuid the three countries 
which are going to join the Or- 
ganiziition from January 1, 1973 
(Britain, Ireland and Denmark) 
met in Paris in the third week of 
October, to deliberate over the 
kind of European identity they 
would like to evolve. 

Right from the start, there 
were clashes of opinion on 
whether Europe could become a 
political union as well as an eco¬ 
nomic one. President Pompi¬ 
dou of France held that political 
power must remain with the na¬ 
tional governments. M. Pom¬ 
pidou appeared to be deeply 
suspicious of the supranational 
character which the Community 
may acquire in case a political 
union was decided upon. As 
opposed to that, the Dutch 
spokesmen took the position 
that they would oppose 
economic unity without simul¬ 
taneous growth towards a poli¬ 
tical union. The Dutch Pre¬ 
mier, Mr. Barend Biesheuvel 
said that the Europe^ Parlia¬ 
ment—now an appointed and 
powerless bod y—should be 
directly elected and have mil 


power over policy and budget¬ 
making. The West German 
Chancellor Herr Willy Brandt 
supported the Dutch Prime 
Minister, and said that economic 
and political unity are closely 
i n t e r-related. Herr Brandt 
urged ^irect elections to the 
European Parliament and sug¬ 
gested that a concrete plan 
should be drawn up in writing 
to extend the European parlia¬ 
ment’s budgetary and legisla- 
t i V e powers and controlling 
rights. The British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Edward Heath 
called for a “gradiuil evolution” 
of the European Parliament. 

The differences were, how¬ 
ever, papered over to some ex¬ 
tent by the time a final com¬ 
munique was issued on October 
21. The main points in the 
communique were : (/) that the 
Community will be transformed 
into a European Union before 
the end of the decade, i.e. by 
1980. The nature of the Union 
was not specified. (//) It was 
agreed that the Common Mar¬ 
ket coimtries should take joint 
action against inflation (iii) It 
was decided to set up a central 
authority with the power and 
the fimds needed to help mem¬ 
ber states defend the stability of 
their currencies. The authority 
will also be empowered to co¬ 
ordinate the ran^s within which 
European currencies are allowed 
to fluctuate (/v) From next year, 
Members of the Community 
would follow a common com¬ 
mercial policy towards East 
Europe (v) Members agreed on 
the need to evolve a common 
approach towards social prob¬ 
lems like unemployment, con¬ 
sumer protection, pollution of 
environment etc. (v/) Community 
institutions were directed to 
draw up a report before the end 
of‘•1975 for the next summit 
meeting. 


Unification of Yemen 

Yemen is a country of South 
Woit Arabia divided into two 
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parts--CO the Yemen Arab Re¬ 
public or north Yemen border¬ 
ing on the Red Sea, and having 
Sanaa' as its capital, and (//) 
The People’s Democratic Re¬ 
public of Yemen or South Yemen, 
with the capital in Aden. 

The North had been ruled 
by Imams till 1962 when a revo¬ 
lution broke out and Iraan Badr 
was deposed. The revcUition, 
abetted and inspired by Egypt, 
soon developed into a civil war 
between the republicans helped 
by Egypt and the Imamites* or 
royalists helped by Saudi Ara¬ 
bia. In 1967 Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia agreed to withdraw their 
forces from Y e m c n. After 
foreign troops had withdrawn, 
the country ad rplcd its first 
permanent constitution on 28th 
December, 1970. Since then it 
has been known as the Yemen 
Arab Republic. 

The areas which comprise 
the People’s Democratic Repub¬ 
lic of Yemen or South Yemen to¬ 
day were British protectorates 
till November 30, 1967 when 
agreement was reached between 
the British Govern.nieut and 
leaders of South Yemen's Na¬ 
tional Liberation Front that the 
British relationship with the 
areas should be ended. 

To begin with North Yemen 
leaned more towards the Soviet 
Union and Egypt. But in course 
of time it swung towards Saudi 
Arabia and the western bloc. As 
against this South Yemen, after 
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breaking off the British con¬ 
nection, moved more and more 
towards the left. 

Although people living in 
both parts of the country are 
Arabs, yet for some time they 
had been moving away from 
each other. The differences 
were accent uated when North 
Yemen gave shelter to Mr. Abdel 
Qawi Maokawi, who had beta 
in the forefront of the struggle 
against the British in the South 
but had subsequenily been oust¬ 
ed by the National Liberation 
Front. The rift came out into 
the open in October this year 
wlien there were stray incidents 
of attacks and counterattacks 
from each side against the other. 

But before tlie fighting could 
assume the proportions of a full- 
scale civil war, the Arab League 
intervened to mediate and was 
successful in evolving an agree¬ 
ment in terms of which the two 
Stale.s decided to merge with 
each other. 


Korean Detente 

On July 4, 1972 it was simul¬ 
taneously announced in Pyong¬ 
yang and Seoul, the capitals of 
North Korea and South Korea 
respectively, that the two Korean 
States had decided to move to¬ 
wards “the peaceful unification 
of the fatherland as early as 
possible.” {see page 9 in the 
August 1972 issue of the C.M.) 
Bi terms of the agreement arriv¬ 
ed at, the two States set up a 
joint co-ordinating committee 
to pursue the aim of reunifica¬ 
tion of Korea. The Committee 
was presided over by two co- 
Chairmen—Mr. Lee Hu-Rak, 
chief adviser to President Park 
Chung Hee and Director of the 
South Korean Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency representing 
South Korea and Mr. Kim Yong 
Ju, a younger brother of North 
Korean premier Kim II Sung 
and Director of the Organization 
and Guidance Department of 
the North Korean Communist 
party, representing North Korea. 


The agreement of July 4 was 
looked upon as another manifes¬ 
tation of the manner in wlfieh 
smaller nations in Asia Jhad 
reacted to the prospect qf a 
patch-up between the U.ly.A. 
and China. President Park of 
South Korea was reported to 
have said that “the interests of 
smaller countries might be sacri¬ 
ficed,” meaning thereby that 
U.S. support for any anti-Com- 
muaist regime could no longer 
be taken for granted. 

On November 4, 1972 an¬ 
other agreement was signed bet¬ 
ween the two sides in Pyong¬ 
yang. In terms of the agree¬ 
ment, the two sides undertook 
to end their military confronta¬ 
tion and take joint steps in ex¬ 
ternal activities. The agree¬ 
ment authorised the co-ording 
committee to take decisions after 
holding consultations on : (0 
Bringijig about independent, 
peaceful ujiification of the coun¬ 
try on the basis of principles al¬ 
ready agreed (between the two 
sides); (//) Carrying out ex¬ 
tensive political exchanges bet¬ 
ween political parties, social 
organizations and individual 
leaders; (Hi) Carrying out eco¬ 
nomic, cultural and social ex¬ 
changes between the North and 
South and joining forces to un¬ 
dertake j oint projects; (iv) Easing 
tensions between the North and 
South, preventing military con¬ 
flicts and ending the military 
confrontation, and (v) Taking 
concerted moves between the 
North and South and enhancing 
national pride of the homo¬ 
geneous nation in external 
affairs. 

f 

The move was seen as the 
first concrete step towards im¬ 
provement of relations between 
the two Koreas. 

Martial Law in the Philippines 

“Deep social inequalities, 
high-level corruption, growing 
factionalism in the ruling party, 
a growing preference for terro- 
(Contd. on page 264) 
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Awards—Nobel Prizes—Books—Committees—Iacts & Figures— 

Organizations—Persons—Miscellaneous. 


AWARDS 

International Apostolic 
Hnmanitarian Award : is an 

award instituted by the Phila¬ 
delphia-based Apostolic Church 
in recognition of selfless devo¬ 
tion to the spiritual and physical 
well-being of the people. The 
award for 1972 has been con¬ 
ferred on Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
the Prime Minister of India. 
[Emperor Haile Selassie 
(1969), Prime Minister Lyndcn 
O’Pindling of Bahamas (1970) 
and King Gustaf VI of Sweden 
(1971) are the previous reci¬ 
pients of the award.] 

Lasker Award : is given by 
the Albert and Mary Lasker 
Fotmdation of the U.S. every 
three years through Rehabilita¬ 
tion International at its World 
Congress. The award consists 
of 2,500 dollars and a golden 
statuette of the Winged Victor 
of Samothrace, symbolising vic¬ 
tory over death and disease. 
Among three winners of the 
award for 1972 is Mrs. Kamala 
V. Nimbkar, pioneer of occupa¬ 
tional therapy in Asia, founder 
of the first School of Occupa¬ 
tional Therapy in Bombay and 
Founder-Editor of the “Journal 
of Rehabilitation in Asia.” 


NOBEL PRIZES 

Chemistry ; The 1972 Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry has been 
won by Dr. Christian B. Anfin- 
s«i of the National Institute of 
Health, Bethseda, Maryland, Dr. 
Stanford Moore of the Rocke¬ 
feller University, New York 
and Dr. William H. Stein also 
of the Rockefeller University. 


Economics : The 1972 No¬ 
bel Prize for Economics has been 
awarded to Professor John R. 
Hicks of All Souls College, Ox¬ 
ford and Professor Kenneth J. 
Arrow of Harvard University 
for the two men’s pioneering 
contributions to general econo¬ 
mic equilibrium and welfare 
theories. 

Literature : Heinrich Boell, 
a West German novelist has won 
the 1972 Nobel-Prize for Litera¬ 
ture “for his skill in characteri¬ 
zation.” Boell is the first Ger¬ 
man to win the World’s most 
prestigious literary award since 
Thomas Mann got it in 1929. 
(The 1946 winner, H ej- m a n 
Hesse, though bom a German, 
was a Swiss citizen at the time 
he won the prize). Boel who 
has published a number of 
novels and short stories after 
World War II has been describ¬ 
ed as the best post-war writer 
in both Germanies. His best 
known works include The Clown, 
Billiards at Nine Thirty, Doctor 
Murke’s Collected Silences and 
Gruppenbild der Dame, 

Medicine: Dr. Gerald 
Maurice Edelman of the Rocke¬ 
feller University, New York and 
Dr. Rodney R. Porter of the Ox¬ 
ford University have been dec¬ 
lared joint winners of the 1972 
Nobel Prize for Medicine for 
discoveries in the chemical 
structure of anti-bodies. Wood- 
proteins etc., which play a key- 
role in building defences against 
infection. 

Physics : Professor J ohn 
Bardeen of the University of 
Illinois, Professor Leon N. 
Cooper of the Brown Univer¬ 


sity, Providence, Rhode Island 
and Professor John Robert 
Schriefler of the University of 
PeiUnsylvania share the prize for 
their “theory of super-conduc¬ 
tivity" usually called the BCS 
theory. 

BOOKS 

Hindu Ethos and The Chal¬ 
lenge of Change : is a book by 
Subhayu Das Gupta. In it the 
author has tried to analyse the 
Hindu mind as it has reacted to 
the stresses and strains imposed 
on it by technology and science. 
According to the author the 
Hindu remains a puritan ances¬ 
tor-worshiper, authoritarian in 
his outlook and afraid of the 
xmknown. This analysis raised 
a storm of controversy in the 
press. 

The Year of the Vulture : is 
a book by Amita Malik, an 
Indian journalist, about the 
terrible sufferings of the people 
of Bangladesh while the Pakis¬ 
tani army of occupation was 
engaged in genocide in titot 
country in 1971. 

COMMITTEES 

Colmnbo Plan Coumltative 
Committee Meeth^ : was in- > 
augurated by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, the ^me MinisUar of 
India, in New Delhi on Novem¬ 
ber, 6. A special topic for dis- 
cu^'on at the meeting was the 
“brain drain” from oevelo]^ 
countries and measures to pre¬ 
vent it. The Committee was 
also to review the economic ivo- 
mess made in the SouUi ^Ddi 
South-East Astan region mi 
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prepare a report setting out 
major issues and problems 
confronting member-nations. 
Among the 24 countries sub* 
scribing to the Colombo Plan, 
Pakistan was the only country 
which did not participate in the 
meeting. One of the reasons 
might have been that the Colom¬ 
bo Plan was originally a Com¬ 
monwealth Project and Pakistan 
has since withdrawn from the 
Commonwealth. Another rea¬ 
son might have been the possibi¬ 
lity of Bangladesh being brought 
in. 

Khosla Committee Report : 
On September 2, Mr. D.P. 
Yadav,Deputy Education Minis¬ 
ter presented to the Lok Sabha 
a report prepared by a commit¬ 
tee set up to review the working 
of the three National Akademis 
and the Indian Coimcil of Cul¬ 
tural Relations. The Committee 
which had Mr. Justice G.D. 
Khosla as its Chairman observed 
in its report that there was little 
evidence of activity in the plastic 
or the performing arts in the 
coimtry. The State govern¬ 
ments are not spending any 
part of the entertainment tax 
collected by them on promoting 
the arts. There is a dearth of 
theatres and concert halls for 
dramatic or musical performan¬ 
ces. Similarly, there are few 
picture galleries, museums and 
libraries. There is no profes¬ 
sional ballet troupe or national 
opera company and little orga¬ 
nized literary activity. The Na¬ 
tional Akademis have failed to 
accomplish their true objectives. 

' The Committee suggested 
ithat the general council and the 
executive boards of the Sahitya, 
Lalit Kala and SangeetNatak 
Akademis should be reconsti¬ 
tuted to remove “imbalance” in 
the representation of the work¬ 
ing artistes. At least six mem¬ 
bers, three each with adequate 
knowledge of Hindustani and 
Kamatak music should be re- 
presentttl on the general coun¬ 
cil of the SangeetNatak Akademi. 

becetf^er, 1972 


On the working of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, 
the Report said that the Council 
should pay more attention to 
neighbouring countries and 
countries “which though not 
openly hostile have taken up 
attitudes which are not 
friendly.” 

Raj Committee on Taxation 
of Agricultural Wealth and In¬ 
comes : It was on February 
24, 1972 that the Government 
of India had announced the ap¬ 
pointment of an8-membcr Com¬ 
mittee headed by Dr. K.N. Raj 
the noted economist to go into 
the question of taxation of agri¬ 
cultural wealth and incomes. 
The Committee submitted its 
report to Mr. Y.B. Chavan, the 
Union Finance Minister, on 
October 31, 1972. Among the 
recommendations made by the 
Committee were : 

(j) replacement of the sys¬ 
tem of land revenue at present 
prevailing by an agricultural 
holdings tax (^AHT), initially on 
holdings with a rateable value 
of Rs. 5,000 and above, to be 
applied uniformly all over the 
country. If this recommenda¬ 
tion is accepted, the Committee 
feels that the proposed AHT will 
yield about Rs. 200 crores a 
year. When the AHT is ex¬ 
tended to all holdings of a rate¬ 
able value of Rs. 2,500 or more, 
the annual yield from the AHT 
may be around Rs. 2,000 crores. 

(it) The AHT may be levied 
on operational holdings on a 
family basis. The assessment 
year should be from July 1 to 
June 30. To ensure imiform 
levy of AHT all over the coun¬ 
try, the Planning Commission 
should set up a standing All- 
India Committee on AHT. 

(/«) The AHT should be 
supplemented with a tax on 
agricultural property as also on 
capital gains arising out of 
transactions in such property. 

(jV) For tax purposes in¬ 
come derived from i^riculture 
should be partially integrated 


with non-^ricultural income. 
The Committee rejected the idea 
of total integration of the two 
types of incomes “since that 
would involve both amendment 
of the Constitution as also op¬ 
position from the States.” 

(v) The incidence of taxa¬ 
tion on both agricultural in¬ 
comes ard non-agricultural In¬ 
comes and wealth should broad¬ 
ly be the same, 

(ti) AHT should be intro- 
du^d by the States themselves 
while revenues derived from 
partial integration of agricultural 
and non-agricultural incomes 
should be realized by the Cen¬ 
tre and handed over to the States 
from which they had originated. 

(t’ii) For tax purposes, in¬ 
comes of husband and wife 
should be clubbed, and the 
family made the tax unit, allow¬ 
ing some minor concessions in 
computing taxable income. 

(rm) For Wealth tax there 
should be only a single basic 
exemption of Rs. 1 -5 lakhs—all 
other exemptions must be with¬ 
drawn. 

O'x) The Hindu Undivided 
Family should no longer be 
accepted as a tax entity. 

(x) Irrigation water should 
be priced to cover costs without 
element of subsidy. 

(xi) Exemption from in¬ 
come-tax at present available to 
incomes from livestock breed¬ 
ing, poultry and dairy-farming 
should be withdrawn. 

(xii) Each State should have 
a Land Commission to acquire 
land and promote development 
projects. 


FACTS & FIGURES 

Id ' the World : 

According to a survey recently 
conducted by a Brazilian philo¬ 
logist, there arc 3,000 to 4,000 
distinctljr recognisable languages 
spoken in the world. Out of 
these only 10 are spoken by 100 
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ntillion people or more. The 
are ; 


Mandarin Chinese 

605 m. 

English 

333 m. 

Russian 

206 m. 

Spanish 

192 m. 

Hindi 

192 m. 

German 

120 m. 

Arabic 

109 m. 

Bengali 

108 m. 


According to the survey, 
there arc nearly 149 languages 
spoken by more tiiiin a million 
people each. 

Nuclear Armaments, Modern 
Russian : Since the signing of 
the first Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Agreement between the 
USA and tlie Soviet Union in 
May, 1972, the latter is reported 
to have made impressive qualita¬ 
tive improvements in its nuclear 
weapons. On October 2, U.S. 
officials disclosed to selected 
Ajnerican newsmen in New 
York that during the preceding 
four months the Russians hud 
evolved (/) the Stellar Inertial 
Guidance System for 3,500 mile 
Sawfly missiles 12 of which are 
carried aboard each improved 
Soviet y-class submarine (//) a 
new laimching technique for a 
large version of the mammoth 
SS-9ICBM that pops the missile 
out of its silo before igniting its 
liquid fuel engijie (Hi) a mobile 
solid-fuel ICBM which docs not 
require silo-laimehing and is 
therefore almost immune to 
attack (iv) new streamlined war¬ 
heads for ICBMs, to enter the 
atmosphere over the target much 
more rapidly than the warheads 
currently deployed (v) anti-bal¬ 
listic missiles with a new radar 
system, improving their ability 
to intercept enemy missiles (vi) 
the Stellar Inertial System, being 
tested on submarine-launched 
missiles, for correcting the course 
of missiles during flight by get¬ 
ting bearings from certain stars. 

Shipping Corporation of 
India : According to the annual 
report of the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion of India for 1971-72, the 
Corporation earned Rs. 7-7 
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Cfores during the year—an in¬ 
crease of 17 percent over that in 
the previous financial year. The 
Corporation has 76 ships with 
1-35 million DWT. By 1975 
the tonnage is expected to touch 
3-5 million DWT. 

U.S.A., 1970 : According 
to information recently publish¬ 
ed by the U.S. Census Bureau, 
in 1970 (/■) 13 3 percent of the 
USA's population lived below 
the poverty line (fixed at 3,700 
dollars per annum for an urban 
family of four) (//) about 1*8 
million adult Americans had 
never been to scliool (///) 40 per¬ 
cent of the women in the coun¬ 
try are in the labour force (iv) 
15 percent of the population do 
not have English as their mother 
tongue. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Rehabilitation International : 

is a non-govcmmental federa¬ 
tion of national and interna¬ 
tional organizations providing 
rehabilitation facilities for the 
disabled in 60 countries. The 
Orgiuiization maintains official 
relations with the U.N. Econo¬ 
mic & Social Council, UNESCO, 
UNICEF, WHO & ILO. It 
administers the Lasker Awards 
instituted by the Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation for 
good work in combating death 
and disease. Recently the Or¬ 
ganization held its 12th World 
Congress in Sydney. 

Security Council, 1973 ; In 
1973, the Security Coimcil of the 
U.N.O. will have the under¬ 
mentioned countries represented 
on it. 

Permanent Members : Soviet 
Union, China, the United King- 
dona, France and the USA. 

Non-Permanent Members : 
Peru, Austria, Indonesia, Kenya, 
Australia, India, Yugoslavia, 
Sudan, Guinea and Panama. 

Among the non-permanent 
members, the first-mentioned 
five will be represented on the 
Council tqito Decern ber 31, 


1974. They will replace Argen¬ 
tina, Belgium, Japan, Somalia 
and Italy who retire on Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1972. The remaining 
non-permanent members wiU 
continue in office upto Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1973. 


PERSONS 

Akbar AH Khan : The new 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh who 
is 73 had been a member of the 
Rajya Sabhafor 14 years, and a 
practising barrister in the Sup¬ 
reme Court of India. Like his 
predecessor. Dr. B. Gopala 
Rcddi, he Jiails from Andhra 
Pradesh. He was once an ac¬ 
tive public figure in the Hydera¬ 
bad state and was a member of 
the Senate and Governing Coun¬ 
cil of the Osmania University. 

Arrow, Prof. Kenneth : is one 
of the two co-winners of the 
Nobel Prize for Economics this 
year. He holds a teaching job 
at Harvard. He is regarded as 
a pioneer in evolving the theory 
of welfare economics. (See also 
Hicks) 

Bassappa, M a I a t i : is a 
Bangalore teacher who was 
crowjted Bharat Sundari at a 
beauty contest held in Delhi in 
October. She is five-feet seven 
inches and her vital statistics are 
35-25-35. She was to represent 
India in the Miss World contest 
in November, 1972. 

Betjeman, Sir John : has 
succeeded the late Cecil Day- 
Lewis as Britain’s poet laureate. 
He is the twentieth holder of the 
office since it was established in 
1599. (His predecessors include 
Ben Johnson, Dryden, Words¬ 
worth, Tennyson, John Mas©-, 
field etc.) Betjeman is known 
as a traditional versifier who 
writes light verse. His favourite 
subjects are charms of the old 
iims and the countryside. 

Boll, Heinrich : The winnm* 
of the Nobel Prize in Literature 
this year is a West German 
novelist who rose to prominence^ 
in the poat-Hitter ;^iod {see \ 
page 260) 
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Bose, Prof. Nfarmal Kumar : 
who died in October 1972 was 
a well-known Gandhian, with 
several books on Gandhian 
thought to his credit. He was a 
famous anthropologist also and 
at one time held the post of 
Director of Anthrtipological 
Survey of India. He also served 
as India’s Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
He was not a mere follower of 
the Mahatma. At times he 
joined issue with him e.g. in the 
context of some unorthodox 
experiments in celibacy in which 
the Mahatma was engaged in 
1947. He took a highly critical 
view of these experiments in one 
of his books “My Days with 
Gandhi” which was later with¬ 
drawn from circulation. 

Edclman, Dr. Gerald Mau¬ 
rice : is one of the two win¬ 
ners of the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine this year. At the age 
of 43, he has become the forty- 
first American to receive the 
coveted award in Medicine. He 
is Professor of Medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He 
shares the prize with Dr. Rodney 
Robert Porter of Oxford for 
researches into the chemical 
structure of blood-proteins or 
antibodies which shield the hu¬ 
man body against infection. The 
two Nobel-laureatcs were able to 
break the giant molecules form¬ 
ed by antibodies into their com¬ 
ponent sections. 

Fateh Singh, Sant: was a 
religious missionary turned poli¬ 
tician w h o for more than a de¬ 
cade remained a decisive in¬ 
fluence in Akali politics. He 
was inducted into politics by 
(.Master Tara Singh though dif¬ 
ferences developed between 
them later on. The Sant lifted 
the Punjabi Suba movement 
from out of the sectarian mould 
into which Master Tara Singh 
sought to cast it, and gave it a 
wider cultural appe^ which ul¬ 
timately crown^ it with suc¬ 
cess. He was a great vota^ of 
Hindu-Sikh unity. A quiet, 
wft-spoken man, he made a 
• 
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rich contribution to political 
life in Punjab. A few months 
before his death, he had retired 
from active politics. 

Gupta, Prof. Slsir : India's 
first Ambassador to North Viet¬ 
nam is a non-career diplomat in 
his early forties. He had start¬ 
ed his carter as a research scho¬ 
lar. He tried his h a n d at 
journalism also for some time 
but left it to resunte his studies 
in diplomacy. He has written 
a book on Kashmir which is 
looked upon as the best work 
to explain India’s policy in the 
matter. Mr. Gupta has also 
been associated with the Indian 
Council of World Affairs and 
the A.I.C.C. 

Hicks, Sir John Richard : 
has been declared co-winner of 
the Nobel Prize for Economics 
this year with Professor Kenneth 
Arrow (q.v.) Professor Hicks 
has been described as an econo¬ 
mists’ economist. He has been 
teaching at Oxford since 1946. 
Among his works are : Value 
and Capital. Contribution to the 
Theory of Trade Cycles, Capital 
and Growth, Theory of Economic 
History etc. 

Jatti, B.D. : who has taken 
over as Governor of Orissa is an 
old Congressman who started 
his career as a lawyer and later 
became active in the Praja Pari- 
shad. After the country had 
won independence he moved 
over to Bombay where he served 
as Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Chief Minister. The re¬ 
organization of states brought 
him to Mysore where he served 
as Chief Minister of the state 
from 1958 to 1962. Before tak¬ 
ing up his present assignment, 
he was Lt. Governor of Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

Joseph, Pothim : was a well- 
known Indian journalist. He 
started his career as a lawyer 
but later gravitated to journa¬ 
lism. In his long and eventful 
innings he was associated with 
many English newspapers and 
periodicals. Among tl:^ were 


The Indian Express. The Hindu¬ 
stan Times, The Deccan Heraldi 
The Dawn and Swarq/ya. In 
between, he managed to take 
on a few executive assignments 
also. One of these was as 
Principal Information Officer to 
the Government of India im¬ 
mediately after World War II. 
He died in Bangalore on No¬ 
vember 2 at the age of 81. 

Porter, Or. Rodney Robert : 
who shares the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine this year with Dr. 
G.M. Edelman (^.v.) an Ameri¬ 
can, is Professor of Biochemistry 
in the Oxford University. He is 
the I7th Britisher to win the 
Nobel Prize in Medicine. He 
has been nominated for his dis¬ 
coveries relating to the chemical 
structure of antibodies. 

Pound, Ezra : who died in 
the first week of November 1972 
at the age of 87 was a American 
expatriate poet and man of 
letters. He was looked upon 
as one of the world’s most enig¬ 
matic and influential writers. 
Born in Idaho in 1885, became 
over to London in 1907 as a 
young literary rebel. While 
there he was busy for more than 
ten years writing poetry and 
criticism, editing literary jour¬ 
nals and lecturing on the arts 
and “new poetry”. In 1920 he 
went to Paris from where he 
moved to Italy in 1924. Mean¬ 
while he had been recognised 
as a literary giant and had great¬ 
ly influenced writers like James 
Joyce, W.B. Yeats, Robert 
Frost, Ernest Hemingway, T.S. 
Eliot (who dedicated his famous 
poem Wasteland to Pound) and 
Wyndham Lewis. Towards the 
end of World War II, he was 
broadcasting propaganda for 
the Fascists from Italy. After 
the war he was arrested by the 
Americans and put on trial. 
But he was declared insane and 
put under detention. Released 
in 1958, he returned to Italy and 
began living in Venice. His 
most famous work is the Pisan 
Cantos, a collection of more than 
1(X) songs combining cynicism 
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and lament. In the evening of 
his life the poet said that he had 
reached “the age of doubt” 
and felt that his whole life had 
been wrong. He said, “I know 
now that 1 no longer know any- 
thing. I have become an illi¬ 
terate literary man. I am un¬ 
able to think. I am aware only 
of my disconcerting uncertainty.” 

Ramachandran, M.G.: popu¬ 
larly known as MGR is the idol 
of the Tamil Screen. Till recent¬ 
ly he had been a pillar of strength 
to the DMK to whieh he gave a 
lot of his time and money. He 
has now formed a new party 
christened as Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam. The 
ADMK is reported to have al¬ 
ready gained a fairly good mea¬ 
sure of support. The parting 
of the ways came for Mr. Rama¬ 
chandran after the DMK headed 
by M. Karunanidhi had refused 
to entertain a demand by the 
former that Ministers should 
declare their assets, and suspend¬ 
ed him from the primary mem¬ 
bership of the party. 

Schirra, Walter M. : is an 
American astronaut who has 
gone into space thrice in each 
of three manned space vehicles 
launched by the U.S.A.—Mer¬ 
cury, Gemini and Apollo. He 
retired from the U.S. Space 
Agency in 1969. Now he is 
Chairman of the Environmental 
Consulting and Management 
Services, an environmental con¬ 
trol company based in Colorado. 
He was in Delhi in October this 
year to discuss problems of pol¬ 
lution and environment. 

Shikbanovlcb, Yuri : is a 
Soviet civil rights activist, close 
to the lep[ally non-existent Soviet 
"Committee for the Defence of 
the Rights of Man” headed by 
Dr. Andrei Sakharov, a member 
of the Soviet Academy. Pro¬ 
fessor Shikhanovich was arrested 
at his Moscow home on Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1972 for alleged “anti- 
Soviet activities.” 

SikorsU, Igor ; was a Rus- 
sian-bom American. He was 
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the inventor of the helicopter. 
He died recently at the age of 83. 

Veeranna, Gnbbi : was a 
famous Kannadiga stage-star 
who was honoured by the My¬ 
sore University with a Doctorate 
for his services to the Kannada 
stage. He was also a Member of 
the Mysore Legislative Council 
for some time and remained 
an active Member of the Mysore 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Earthwatcb : is the name 
of the Action Plan suggested by 
the Human Environment Con¬ 
ference recently held in Stock¬ 
holm. The Plan envisages iden¬ 
tifying and measuring environ¬ 
mental problems of interna¬ 
tional importance and warning 
being issued against impending 
crises. It also provides for a 
watch being kept on changes 
that might lead to climatic modi¬ 
fication. 

J a m m u-Pathankot Rail- 
Link : is a newly constructed 
77 km. railway line connecting 
Pathankot with Jammu, the 


rism”—^not in the India of to¬ 
day, but in the Philippines of 
yesterday forced President Fer¬ 
dinand Marcos to declare mar¬ 
tial law in the third week of 
September, 1972. Although he 
had been planning to assume 
emergency powers since long, 
the immediate provocation was 
provided by an unsuccessful ter¬ 
rorist attempt to assassinate the 
Philipfiines Defence Secretary. 
Justifying his action, Marcos 
said that he had acted at<« time 
when the Philippines was on the 
verge of a revolution. 

Soon after martial law 
had been proclaimed, Marcos 
announced urgently needed 
populist reforms, e.g., a pro¬ 
gramme to curb run-away i^a- 
tion, measures to stop tax eva¬ 
sion and smuggling, orders to 
disarm private armief maintiun- 


winter capital of the state of 
Jammu &. Kashmir. The rail¬ 
way line was declared open to 
traffic on October 2,1972 by the 
Union Railway Minister, Mr. 
T.A. Pai. It has rehabilitated 
Jammu on the railway map of 
India after a lapse of 25 years 
and seven weeks. 

Noosphere : is an expres¬ 
sion-introduced by Teilhard de 
Chardin who was a Catholic 
priest interested in biology. He 
invented the word “biosphere” 
'to describe the limits with in 
which life exists. To denote the 
spiritual domain of the human 
mind, he used the word “noo¬ 
sphere”. In a recently pub¬ 
lished article, world-famous his¬ 
torian Arnold Toynbee, pleaded 
for limitation of wants as offer¬ 
ing a better alternative for man¬ 
kind than the jpursuitof material 
progress which can lead only to 
despoliation of nature and pos¬ 
sibly the end of the human race 
through environmental pollu¬ 
tion. Prof. Toynbee pleaded 
for less exploitation of the bio¬ 
sphere and more attention being 
given to the noosphere. 

{Contd.from page 261) 

ed by feudal lords, sweeping 
land-reforms aimed at enabling 
agricultural tenants to purchase 
land with help from the govern¬ 
ment, summary dismissal of 
civil servants known to be cor¬ 
rupt, large-scale reorganization 
of the administration and end¬ 
ing of all 'special privileges* 
enjoyed by politicians and 
V.I.P.’s etc. To stem erosion 
of accepted social norms, Mar¬ 
cos b^ed strip-tease shows, 
exhibition of blue films, operas 
ing of slot machines etc. He 
also forbade newspapers pub¬ 
lishing crime stories, gossip 
dbhunns and society pages etc. 

Popular reaction to the 
seemingly Mastic step taken by 
Marcos was by and large favour¬ 
able. 


Current International Affairs 
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TENNIS 

Davis Cnp : The U.S.A. re¬ 
tained the Davis Cup for the 
fifth time ill succession when 
they defeated Riunania by three 
matches to two at Bucharest 
on October 15, 

Since its inception in 1900, 
the Cup has been won only by 
four coimtries. The United 
States comes on^ top with 24 
victories and is followed by 
Australia (22), Britain (9) and 
France ( 6). The champion¬ 
ship was not held for ten years 
owing to world wars. 

This was for the first time 
that the holders had to play 
in the zonal nutches before 
qualifying for the final. The 
challenge round was abolished 
last year by the International 
Lawn, Tennis Association. All 
professionals had also been bar¬ 
red from taking part in the 
championship. 

Results : 

Singles: Stan Smith (USA) 
beat Ton Tiriac, 4-6,6-2,6-4, 2-6, 
6-0; Ion Tiriac (Rumtinia) beat 
Tom Gorman, 4-6, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3, 
6*2; Stan Smith beat Hie Nastase 
.(Rumania), 11-9, 6-2, 6-3; Hie 
Nastase b^t Tom Gorman, 6-1, 
6-2, 5-7, 10-8. 

Doubles: Stan Smith and 
Eric Van Dillan (USA) beat Hie 
Nastase and Ion Tiriac, 6-2, 6-0, 
6-3. 

Grand Prix Circuit : By 
winning the Phoenix Open Ten¬ 
nis Tournament at Boston (Mas- 
"sachusetts) on October 7, Ame- 
.ftcan Billie Jean-King became 


the 1972 winner of the Interna¬ 
tional Grand Prix Circuit, and 
took the 22,500 dollars top 
prize. 

She totalled 719 points from 
19 tournaments, way ahead of 
Australian Evonne Goolagong 
with 400 from 13 tournaments 
and American Rosemary Casals, 
with 316 from 17 tournaments. 

BADMINTON 

Thomas Cup : India won the 
Australasian Zonal final of the 
Thomas Cup men’s badminton 
competition at Auckland on 
October 7 with a tense victory 
over New Zealand by five 
matches to four. 

India thus qualified for the 
Inter-Zone final against the win¬ 
ners of the American Zone, to be 
played at Jakarta on May 25 
and 26. 1973. 

Women’s Inter-University 
Championships : Kerala won 
the won\en’s title in the Inter- 
University Badminton Cham¬ 
pionships when they defeated 
Bombay by three matches to 
two at Trivandrum on October 
17 . 


CHESS 

World Olympiad : The 
Soviet Union celebrated a double 
victory in the World Chess 
Olympiad at Skopje (Yugosla¬ 
via) on October 13 when they 
won both raeji’s and women’s 
gold medals. 

For the men’s team, it was 
the 1 Ith consecutive gold medal 
win. The Russians stormed 


home with a 3-1 victory over 
Riunania in the 15th and final 
round. 

The Soviet women’s team 
finished the finals with 11*5 
points, 3*5 ahead of the nearest 
rivals, Rumania and Hungary. 
Rumania won the silver medal 
on the counterback from bronze 
medal winners, Hungary. This 
was the fifth women’s Chess 
Olympiad. 

The next Chess Olympiad 
will be played in France, pos¬ 
sibly Nice, in June 1974. 

CRICKET 

Moin-iid-Dowia Gold Cup: 
State Bank of India retained the 
coveted Moin-ud-Dowla Cric¬ 
ket Gold Cup for the third time 
in succession when they beat 
U Foam Club by eight wickets 
in the final at Hyderabad on Oc¬ 
tober 17. The Indian Test left- 
arm spinner, Bishan Singh Bedi, 
was mainly responsible for U 
Foam’s rout. He claimed II 
wickets for 177 run.s in two in¬ 
nings. 

Scores: U Foam : 273 and 
237. State Bank of India ; 438 
and 73 for two. 

Dani’s Feat; Bal Dani of 
the Services became the fourth 
batsman to complete 5,000 runs 
in the Ranji Trophy Tourna¬ 
ment at Delhi on October 21. 
He crossed the 5,000 mark when 
he reached 14 in the Services se¬ 
cond innings against Delhi in 
the North Zone Ranji League. 
Mushtaq Ali, Vijay Hazare and 
Pankaj Roy are the others who 
have scored more than 5,000 runs 
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in the Ranji Trophy Tourna¬ 
ment. Vijay Hazarc tops the 
list with 6,312 runs. Pankaj 
Roy has 5,149 runs to his credit 
and Mushtaq has scored 5,013. 

HOCKEY 

Murrugappa Gold Cup: 

Corps of Signals, Jullundur, won 
the Murrugappa Gold Cup Hoc¬ 
key Tournament defeating 
Mahindra and Mahindra, Bom¬ 
bay, by two goals to one in the 
double-leg final at Madras on 
October 22. 

Guru Nanak Women's Tour¬ 
nament : PEPSU and Jullun¬ 
dur were declared joint winners 
of the second All-India Guru 
Nanak Hockey Tournament, 
The final, played at Amritsar on 
October 14, ended in a goalless 
draw despite extra time. 

Invitation Trophy : Sikh 
Regimental Centre, Meerut, 
toppled the holders, Corps of 
Signals, Jullundur, 4-3, in a bat¬ 
tle of penalty strokes to lift the 
handsome All-India Invitation 
Hockey Trophy at Chandigarh 
on October 8. The tie-breaker 
penalty-stroke rule was applied 
when the two Army teams failed 
to resolve the deadlock despite 
20 minutes of extra time. 


BASKETBALL 

Pre-Asian Utle: National 
Champions Bengal won the Pre- 
Asian Women’s Basketball 
Championship by defeating the 
national runners-up, Maharash¬ 
tra, by 45 points to 34 in the 
final at Indore on October 8. 

Butlerian Championship : 
Holden Border Security Force, 
Jullundur, achieved a creditable 
hat-trick when they beat Army 
Supply Corp^ Meerut, by 87 

g omts to 75 in the final of the 
utlerian Basketball Champion¬ 
ship folr the third time at New 
Delhi on October 16. 

In the women’s section, hol- 
den Royal Club repeated last 
year’s feat by defeating Hoop- 
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stem Club, 57-39 in the final. 

FOOTBALL 

LF.A. Shield : The tourna¬ 
ment Committee of the Indian 
Football Association awarded 
the I.F.A. Shield to East Bengal 
at Calcutta on October 27. Their 
opponents in the drawn final, 
Mohun Bagan, had earlier ex¬ 
pressed their inability to field 
their team for the replay owing 
to injuries to their players. 

D.C.M. Tournament: North 
Korea’s April 25 Youth Club 
claimed the glittering D.C.M. 
Football Trophy at Delhi on 
October 23. After the drawn 
1-1 final against Bayerischcr 
Club of Munich, the latter dec¬ 
lared they would not be able to 
turn out for the replay on Oc¬ 
tober 24 owing to injuries to 
their players. On similar 
grounds, the holders for the last 
three years, Taj Club of Teheran, 
had cried off after their drawn 
semi-final against the Koreans. 

Started in 1945, when it was 
won by New Delhi Heroes, the 
tournament was not held from 
1946 to 1948. Thereafter, it has 
been a regular feature of Delhi 
sports, 

ATHLETICS 

National Mark: D a 1 i p 
Sinha established a new national 
record in the 3,000 metres race 
in the All-India Athletic Meet 
at New Delhi on October 20. 
He covered the distance in 8 
minutes 48-5 seconds clipping 
5'7 seconds off the previous 
mark held jointly by Punjab’s 
Malkiat Singh and D e 1 h i’s 
Rupinder Singh. 

Worid Recmd: Rumania’s 
Tudor Stan seta new world ham¬ 
mer throw record at Bucharest 
on October 23 with a Iwave of 
72'38 metres. The previous world 
best of 71‘51 metres belonged to 
Kozak of the Soviet Union. 

AWbinerAt92: West Ger¬ 
many’s Willmlm Faefner ode- 
brat^ his 92nd birthday by 


running 5,000 metres at an In¬ 
ternational Veterans* Athletic 
Meet at Bad Bruckena (West 
Germany) on October 2. Fae¬ 
fner was the only competitor in 
the ovcr-90’8 section of the event 
at the sixth biennial Oiopiade 
(Old People’s Olympiad). He 
covered the distance in 53 minu¬ 
tes nine seconds. 

Some 170 competitors, in¬ 
cluding 30 from 11 countries 
other than West Germany, took 
part in the two-day meet. All 
competitors were aged 55 or over. 

SWIMMING 

Services Championship: Cen¬ 
tral Command regained the 
Services Swimming Champion- 
ship, pushing the holders, ^ 
Soutnern Command, into the 
second place at the five-day meet 
which ended at Bangalore on 
October 8. 

Central Command amassed 
146 points against Southern 
Command’s 135. Indian Navy 
was third with 95 points. 

Inter-Varsity Championships: 
Bombay won the team honours 
for men in the Inter-Varsity 
S\Yimming Championships with 
a tally of 46 points while Poona 
and me holders, Calcutta, finish¬ 
ed second and third with 25 and 
23 points respectively. 

Poona retained their strong¬ 
hold in the women’s event by 
claiming the team honours with 
52 points. 

ABUL KALAM AZAD 
TROPHY 

Delhi OB Top: Delhi Uni¬ 
versity has been declared win¬ 
ners of the Abut Kalam Azad * 
Trophy for the year 1971-72. 

This has been done on the basis 
of information collected from 
various universities on the parti¬ 
cipation of thtir students in na¬ 
tional and international tourna¬ 
ments during the academic year 
1971-72. Punjab and Guru 
Nanak Universities finished se¬ 
cond and third respectively. 

(M.LK.) 
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Gindhltn Thooght 



The education system in 
India has been in a state of flux 
for a long time. Lately it has 
been showing signs of cracking 
up under the stresses and strains 
imposed on it by a fast-wowing 
population and the new demands 
made on it by a developing eco¬ 
nomy. Inau^ra^ing an All- 
India Education Conference in 
Sewagram on October 14, Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi said 
that the Government of India 
was working out a new scheme 
to make education more pur¬ 
poseful and capable of serving 
the needs of the people. One of 
the points she emphasized was 
that physical labour should find 
a prominent place in the edu¬ 
cational system. In this con¬ 
text she commended the system 
of basic education as evolved 
and propounded by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

In Gandhiji’s forthright 
view, older systems of education 
served only for the elite. But in 
free India everybody had to be 
taught and that could be done 
only through basic education. 
In this system socially useftil 
' work forma the core of educa¬ 
tion and productive work is ac¬ 
corded the greatest respect. 
Self-sufficiency is prescribed as 
the acid test of educaton. 

Gandhiji believed that edu¬ 
cation of the intellect could 
only come through proper exer¬ 
cise and training of the bodily 
■ organs i.e., hands, eyes, ears etc. 
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On Education 

“H'e have upto now concentrated on stuffing children’s 
minds with all kinds of Information, without ever thinking 
of stimulating and developing them. Let us now cry a 
halt and concentrate on educating the child properly through 
manual work, not as a side^activity, but as the prime means 
of intellectual training. You have to train the boys in 
one occupation or another. Round this special occupation 
you will train up his mind, his body, his handwriting, his 
artistic sense, and so on. He will be master of the craft 
he learns.” 


He believed that an intelligent 
use of bodily organs in a child 
provided the best and the quick¬ 
est way of developing his in¬ 
tellect. But unless the develop¬ 
ment of mind and body went 
hand in hand, the former could 
prove to be a poor, lopsided 
affair. Therefore, a proper and 
all-round development of the 
mind could take place only 
when it proceeded pari passu 
with the education of the phy¬ 
sical and spiritual faculties of the 
child. This could be done only 
through the system of Basic 
Education which Gandhiji ad¬ 
vocated. 

In Basic Education, the hand 
is to be taught to handle a tool 
before it does the writing. The 
eyes are to read the pictures of 
letters and words as they des¬ 
cribe other things in life, the 
ears to catch the names of things 
and sentences. The whole train¬ 
ing has to be natural, responsive 
and therefore, the quickest and 
cheapest in the world. 

Gandhiji was aware of the 
opinions of some critics who 
looked upon Basic Education as 
something unsuitable, if not 
positively harmful, for intellec¬ 
tual growth. It was condemn¬ 
ed as a system designed to 
create a civilization of artisans 
only to the neglect of intellec¬ 
tual and aesthetic aspects of 
life. Gandhiji, however, re¬ 
garded this feeling as a sxipersti- 
tion only. He admitteii that the 


knowledge of reading and writ¬ 
ing did add grace to life, but he 
did not consider it indispensable 
for man’s moral, physical and 
materia! growth. 

Education, according to 
Gandhiji, is an education for 
life and what is more, an edu¬ 
cation through life aimed at 
eventually creating a social order 
free from exploitation and vio¬ 
lence. It has to be designed to 
be the spearhead of a silent social 
revolution to establish a utopia 
of self-sufficient and autono¬ 
mous village republics. 

He said, “Whatever may be 
true of other countries, in India 
at any rate where more than 
eighty per cent of the popula¬ 
tion is agricultural and another 
ten percent industrial, it is a 
crime to make education merely 
literary, and to unfit boys and 
girls for manual work in after¬ 
life. Indeed I hold that as the 
larger part of our time is de¬ 
voted to labour for earning our 
bread, our children must from 
their infancy be taught the dig¬ 
nity of such labour. Our child¬ 
ren should not be so taught as 
to despise labour. There is no 
reason why a peasant’s son 
after having gone to school 
should become useless, as he 
does become, as an agricultural 
labourer. It is a sad thing that 
our schoolboys look upon 
manual labour with disfavour, 
if not contempt.” 
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The Elite That Failed 


Jagjit Siogb 


T he primary issue of the ut¬ 
most importance today is our 
failure to lake off industrially 
despite the nuussivc investments 
made during the past two de¬ 
cades. Now while everyone 
agrees tliat we have failed to take 
off, the fat will—I fear—be im¬ 
mediately in the fire the moment 
1 state the hard truth that sub¬ 
ject to some minor reservations 
imd covets our industrial failure 
is basiurlly the collective fai¬ 
lure of our managerial elite. 
The elite failed because not only 
was it imablc to overcome a 
fatal internal weakness of its 
own, of which more later, but 
also because it fell a ready prey 
to all the flaws of the British 
bureaucracy during the closing 
decades of its rule in India. I 
will not dilate on them here as 
th(>sc interested in the subject 
will fnrd a very readable account 
in Lionel Fielden’s The Natural 
Bent, in particular, of numerous 
bureaucratic obstacles put in his 
way while setting up the novelty 
of those days—the All India 
Radio. But the evaporation of 
the British clan in India was only 
an effect of declining industrial 
enterprise in the mother country 
itself. Some acute observers of 
history regard the last decade of 
the nineteenth century as the 
epoch when Britain started to 
slip industrially. Others put it 
back earlier still-as early as the 
decade after the Great 1851 Ex¬ 
hibition. 

In a book on industrial effi¬ 
ciency published in 1905, a cer¬ 
tain Mr. Shadcwell wrote; “The 
American method of work in the 
uidustrial sphere is distinguished 
by the following features: enter¬ 
prise, audacity, push, restless¬ 
ness, eagerness for novelty, in¬ 
ventiveness, emulation and cu¬ 
pidity. But Britain was a cu¬ 


rious travesty in which activity 
and perseverance assume the 
expression of case and indolence. 
The once enterprising manufac¬ 
turer has grown slack.. the 

once unequalled workman has 
adopted the motto ‘get as much 

and do as little as possible’. 

Each blames the other.” 

As a result, British industry 
lost the capacity to innovate 
and create living for a while on 
the accumulated reserves of its 
earlier hegemony. With the ex¬ 
haustion of those reserves in the 
two global wars, British econo¬ 
my became visibly sick. Ac¬ 
cording to P.M.S. Blackett, the 
present British industrial malaise 
is not essentially a failure of one 
or other political party but in a 
real sense a failure of leadership 
by the professional classes. 

I believe our failure too is 
not so much the failure of our 
political parties as that of the 
professional classes to provide 
the requisite leadership. We 
have yet to produce managerial 
and professional cadres (hiring 
enough to innovate and create. 
With very few honourable ex¬ 
ceptions, our professional cadres, 
whether of technologists, scien¬ 
tists, operations researchers, 
enterpreneurs, economists and 
managers have not shown any 
collective capacity to leapfrog 
the technology gap we inherited 
at the time of independence. 
This failure of our professional 
classes has the sanie root cause 
as that of its British counterpart 
whose working methods, proce¬ 
dures and attitudes we have in¬ 
herited. But even so, the results 
would not have been as disast¬ 
rous as they have actually been, 
if we had not aggravated the 
situation by a fatal weakness of 
our own. Our weakness is 


simply that we are too soft to 
resort to compulsion to enforce 
technical discipline in plants 
and industrial establishments. 

We tend to rely almost wholly 
on persuasion and incentives to 
get work througli. As a result 
the managemejit of industrial 
enterprises in India is, in varying 
degrees, sol't everywhere. 

Our erstwhile British rulers 
may have lacked push and auda¬ 
city in the last days of their rule. 

But they were never even theji 
soft and flabby in managing « 
their affairs. On the contrary, 
they were severe and exacting in 
all they chose to do, be it the 
ruiming of railways, posts & 
telegraphs, ordnance factories 
or what have you. They never 
hesitated to resort to com¬ 
pulsions to enforce technical 
discipline in all these establish¬ 
ments as we do now. The rea¬ 
son for the difl'crencc in the men¬ 
tal attitudes of the British and 
Indian elites is that for historic 
reasons, Western societies have 
always been far more demand¬ 
ing in placuig obligations and 
far more rigoroiLS in enforcing 
their fulfilment than we have 
been. As Gunur Myrdal has 
remarked, the dictum of the 
highly respected conservative 
American jurist. Learned Hand, 
that “Law is violence”, would 
not appeal to or even be imder- 
stood by the greater part*of 
South East Asia. This is why, 
he rigidly calls ail South Asian 
states ‘soft states’ no matter what 
their outward political facade— 
whether democratic like India 
and Ceylon or authoritarian 
like Pakistan and Thailand. 

All these states are soft ^cause 
their intellectual elites cannot 
or will not comprehend that 
coercion is inherent in law en¬ 
forcement. This reluctance tc^ 
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resort to coercion , and compul¬ 
sion to enforce technical dis¬ 
cipline in plants and establisli- 
mcnts has in turn bred in¬ 
dolent chalta hai mentality in 
the upper and middle echelons 
of management that has some¬ 
how become endemic with us. 
Its underlying assumption is the 
principle of least action: Never 
act more than is necessary to 
keep yourself afloat. Attenuate 
your technological obligations, 
or more plainly, dilute your tech¬ 
nological perl'ormancc to the 
extent you cai; get away wit|j 
impunity. "Agar ye challe ga, 
to is ko chalan." Freely trans¬ 
lated, it merely means that any 
substiindard performance where¬ 
by you can pass tlic buck to 
another will do. 

It is this continual relaxa¬ 
tion of our technological obli¬ 
gations that is gradually emding 
the very basis of bur industry 
and technology. Indeed, such 
slow but steady degracUrtion of 
commitments is a more insi¬ 
dious form of industrial indis- 
ciplhie infinitely more menacing 
than the outward manifestiition 
of industrial unrest like strikes, 
lockouts and even g h e r a o s, 
simply because its pernicia is 
imderground as well as self- 
accentuating. As Plato said 
long ago, it is the lie in the soul 
that niattcrs, not the external 
falsehood. We will never leap 
the technology gup with this 
monstrous chalta hai lie in our 
souls which inhibits m from 
taking our tecJu^ological obli¬ 
gations as serioasly as they do 
in the fully developed coimtries 
where the citizen is conditioned 
td fulfil his particular table of 
y technical commitments as a 
matter of course. It will not 
occur to him to evade them 
merely because he can get away 
with it. For even if he did as 
an individual, the coinmunity 
will not escape unhurt. And 
he knows that the community 
includes at least a few for whom 
he really cares. In other words, 
community concern is the great 
deterrent against shoddy per¬ 


formance. In this respect even 
capitalist America is more so¬ 
cialistic than socialist fndia, if 
socialism means collective con¬ 
cern for others as 1 tJiink it does. 
It therefore seems to me that if 
India is ever to become a really 
socialist state able to eradicate 
poverty, an essential prelimiiuiry 
is for all of us to live upto the 
full rigour of our job commit¬ 
ments, whatever they migJit be. 
This means that the technolo¬ 
gical elite must not shirk the 
responsibility of bringiiig to 
book the tiny minority of what 
J may call highjackers of indus¬ 
try who will always want to 
erode plant discipline if tlicy 
cun do so with impunity. Ti> 
spotlight these highjackers ami 
bring them to bfiok without 
alienating the confidence of the 
main body of workers i.s an obli- 
gat ion that the elite must square¬ 
ly face. It is a duress that the 
elite must endure if it is to face 
successfully the challenge of 
our poverty. LJnfortiuiateJy our 
industrial elite Jia,s by and large 
not proved equal to this no 
doubt very haril ami demanding 
task. 

If the managerial elite has 
not been able to enforce tcch- 
jiical discipline in the pi,mis, 
it has been even less succossrul in 
promoting tecluiological inno¬ 
vation. TJie reason certainly is 
not a deficiency of intellect. 
Individually the incidence of 
intellect and creativity is no less 
in our midst than elsewhere. 
And yet when inrlividually clover 
men begin to act together, a 
peculiar deficiency of character 
begins to show itself. Becatuse 
the clever men are inotivated to 
seek alibis for indubitable fai¬ 
lures in domains other than 
their own—George-did-it sorf- 
of-cxcuse - the upshot is absence 
of intellectual honesty, of 
managerial dare, and an inbuilt 
incapacity to cohere and colla¬ 
borate on anything like equal 
terms. This is why we have not 
been able to dilTiise in our 
midst even the know-how that 
is already the stock-in-trade of 


most modem undertakings in 
developed countries despite the 
existence of repositories of this 
knowledge in hidia—the diverse 
Miinagcment Institutes, Adminis¬ 
trative Colleges and the like. 
I have particularly in mind the 
dilfusion of scientilic methods in 
management variously called 
quality engineering, operations 
rescarcji, eic. 

The reason why these newer 
management methods and tools 
have not taken roots in our 
midst is the polarisation of our 
technological elite into two 
groups which, faute cle mieux, 

I may call the coaformists ami 
the academics. Tlie coiilormists 
arc by and large the near top 
imuiagcrs who liclieve in adher¬ 
ing to the existing codes, pro¬ 
cedures and methods. They 
hate innovators because they 
are usually too la/y to take the 
trouble of deciding wlicther the 
particular procedure, mclliod, 
or regimes wJiicJi iJie innovator 
wishes to change sJiould be pre¬ 
served or not. I-'or all that 
glitters is not gold and how to 
tell wJietJier the innovator in 
question is gold or tinsel, that is, 
a genuine commodity or a pre- 
leiUiiMis charlatan ? Such de¬ 
cisions are not easy to make un¬ 
less someone at the lop is ruth- 
1 e s s as well ns industrious 
enough to make a sternly ob¬ 
jective appraisal. But as in 
actual practice objectivity is the 
last thing most of us really 
desire or seek, tlic diffienhy of 
taking a decision is infinitely 
compounded. As Mill said long 
ago, “V/hile ideas illiunine, in- 
tcre.sts only befog.” Unfor¬ 
tunately most of us have only 
interests to cultivate, not ideas 
to promote. Consequently, the 
partisiin fights that a putative in¬ 
novator provokes often make 
his objective appraisal ail but 
impossible so that status quo 
continues to prevail. A classi¬ 
cal case of such partisan be¬ 
fogging on the railways to wJiich 
I belonged is that of (lie Suri 
Transmission. M.M. .Suri,' its 
author, became a stormy petrel 
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of a controven^ that is still as 
unresolved as it was when he 
first mooted his idea over a de¬ 
cade ago. 

If the conformists stall in¬ 
novations by sticking to the 
status quo, the academics too 
reach the same goal by a dif¬ 
ferent route of their own. For, 
they seem to be more interested 
in displaying their technical 
virtuosity than solving the con¬ 
crete, though picbian, problems 
in the field or on the bench. 
The reason is two-fold. In¬ 
difference of the conformists 
in top managerial echelons gives 
them no incentive to take up the 
actual management challenges 
in the field. But even if they 
became interested, the acade¬ 
mics might not be lured. This 
leads to the second reason, 
namely that profitable practical 
operations research work de¬ 
signed to increase productivity 
in the field is often arrived at 
by so simple, even crude, an 
analysis that very often its 
author himself would hesitate 
to write a paper about it for 
publication in a learned journal. 
And if he did, it might well be 
rejected for its simplicity and 
lack of mathematical or mana¬ 
gerial sophistication. In other 
words, what the learned journals 
require is mathematical or tech¬ 
nical refinement and academi¬ 
cism. But what the field de- 
nxands is pursuit of the dictates 
of common-sense with uncom¬ 
mon dare. 

In highlighting the impor¬ 
tance of common-sense to ob¬ 
tain relatively crude solutions to 
the practical problems of indus¬ 
try and agriculture, I am far 
from decrying the role of well- 
established operations research 
and other managerial tech¬ 
niques. These techniques have 
an important place in the scheme 
of things. But I must deprecate 
the tendency to orient our 
management innovations to¬ 
wards known techniques rather 
than the problem at hand. For, 
in adopting known techniques 


the danger of applying unwarily 
the ,wrong procedure or method 
is very creat indeed, because it is 
quite likely that the assumptions 
underlying the methods do not 
hold in the case of the problem 
under study. The only safe¬ 
guard against such misapplica¬ 
tion is a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the ideas underlying the 
new techniques as well as the 
field to which thev arc applied. 
If one could practice managerial 
innovation with such dual un¬ 
derstanding, the results would 
always be very satisfying and on 
some occasions may even be 
thrilling. I may recall here my 
work on the Northeast Frontier 
Railway which enabled that rail¬ 
way in September, 1965 to beat 
the Pakistani blockade of the 
region it served by increasing its 
transport capacity by about 40 
per cent overnight apart JTrom 
increasing its earnings by nearly 
Rs. 5 crores (about one-third of 
its total freight earnings) in barely 
seven months. The derivation 
of what I have since called the 
Confrontation Theorem, which 
led to this spectacular perfor¬ 
mance, was mathematically no 
great shakes. On the contrary, 
it was mathematically speaking 
so simple that I have since had 
some very useful hints to 
sophisticate (or complicate ac¬ 
cording to the point of view) the 
simple model on which it is 
based in order that some new 
mathematical principle might 
emerge and might qualify for 
publication in a learned journal I 
I do not deny that the experience 
of originating a mathematical 
breakthrough is very thrilling. 
But for my part the thrill of over¬ 
coming the Pakistani blockade 
in 1965 of our Eastern region by 
recourse to the elementary 
mathematics underlying the 
Confrontation Theorem was 
sufficient recompense. 

I could relate many more in¬ 
stances of gainful employment 
of equally crude quantitative 
meth(^s in management. But 
the moral is already clear. It 


is not mathematical sophistica¬ 
tion that one seeks here. What 
one requires is an intuitive grasp 
of the technological process or 
the complex of processes which 
enable one to innovate with 
vigour rather than prove a 
theorem with rigour. The ob¬ 
ject is not to produce an “if- 
then—” type research paper or 
dissertation the ‘be-all-and-end- 
air of academics, but rather a 
description of a deed or opera¬ 
tion that is actually carried out 
in the field with gainful results. 
Such work is motivated by a 
desire to achieve concrete 
management goals in the field 
rather than sophisticate any 
given quantitative method or 
technique in our repertoire for 
publication in a learned journal. 

1 

If we* wish to use scientific 
methods to secure concrete 
management goals, the innova¬ 
tor of such methods will have to 
guard against that substitution 
of means for ends which per¬ 
vades human affairs almost uni¬ 
versally. In religion, it is called 
idolatory when the search for 
Gc(4 gives way to the ritual of 
idol worship. In logic, it is 
called formalism when the rules 
of inference take priority over 
the inferences these rules are 
supposed to yield. In literature, 
it is called virtuosity where the 
medium becomes the message 
and the upshot is dirt dumps of 
despair like the two Tropics of 
Cancer or Finnegans Wake. In 
art, it is called aestheticism where 
one begins to speak of what ac¬ 
tually pleases. In sport, it is 
called Tarasconnade when a 
hunter like the great Tartarin, de 
Tarascon begins to chase for 
chase’s sake—complete with all 
the paraphernalia of fowling 
pieces, game ba^, whips, whist¬ 
les, hounds and hunting horns 
but in a country where there is 
no game to be had—with not 
even the lone and legendary 
rabbit.* In management, it has 
yet no name. But it is neverthe¬ 
less very common. I surest 

{Contd. on page 271) 
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Background To Ttie DMK Split 

Cinema and Politics 
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With the formation of a 
parallel organisation by Mr. 
M.G. Ramachandran, following 
the drastic action taken agfiinst 
him by the DMK leadership, 
the split in Tamil Nadu’s ruling 
party is complete. By naming 
his party as the Anna DMK or' 
ADMK, the popular film star 
seeks to convey the message to 
the Tamil masses that it is he 
and his followers who remain 
true to the ideals of the founder 
of the DMK and that the ruling 
group headed by Chief Minister 
Karunanidhi has strayed far 
from the path chalked out by 
the dead leader. 

The spontaneous mass de¬ 
monstrations in favour of MGR 
and the spate of resignations 
from the DMK show that there 
is more to his revolt than a 
movie stunt. Although Mr. 
Karunanidhi is in full control 
of the party imichincry, there 
' is no doubt that the DMK es¬ 
tablishment has been shaken 
by the events. Even with a 
large majority at his command, 
the Tanul Nadu Chief Minister 
appears distinctly worried. 

Pressures are growing with¬ 
in as more and more party units 
go over to the MGR camp. 
The students are astir and the 
DMK rank and hie are troubled 
by divided loyalties. The party 
>rhich swept the polls in the 
t^t two general elections, now 
finds itself divided and isolated. 
With only the Muslim League 
to support it—the other parties 
in the camp are small fries—the 
DMK is very much on the 
defensive. 

Toppling Fears 

' Even before the split in the 
pgrty, the DMK Government 
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was getting more and more 
nervous of the possibility of a 
sudden toppling engineered by 
the ruling party at the Centre. 
The frequent labour troubles 
and the increasing alienation of 
the students from the DMK ap¬ 
peared to make its position more 
a id more vulnerable. The Con¬ 
gress (0) leader, Mr. Kamaraj’s 
rampaign against the corruption 
in the DMK ruling circles 
was very effective. (Unlike 
the Syndicate leaders in 
other .States, Mr. Kamaraj 
is still a formidable political 
force in Tamil Nadu.) The 
talk of unity moves between the 
two Congress parties added to 
the worries of the DMK. The 
CPI which had helped the 
DMK’s sweep to power, had 
turned against it. And now 
the DMK, which till recently 
had the appearance of a mono¬ 
lithic front immune to the split¬ 
ting virus of Indian politics, 
has cracked from top to bottom. 

Before examining the issues 
involved in the present con¬ 
troversy, it would be useful to 
have a Hash-back on the origins 
and ideology of the DMK. The 
party itself was born of a split 
in its parent body, the Dravida 
Kazhakam founded by Mr. E.V. 
Ramaswami Naicker, called 
‘Periyar’ by his followers and 
admirers. (The DK itself was 
an offshoot of the now-defunct 
Justice Party of the Madras 
non-Brahmins, which because 
of its anti-Congress role had 
been patronised by the British 
during the days of the freedom 
struggle). Even after Mr. C.N. 
Annadurai and his followers 
broke away from the DK in 
1949 and started the more 
broad-based and in some res¬ 
pects more liberal Dravida Mun- 
netra Kazhakam (Dravida For¬ 


ward Movement), the ideologic^ 
inspirations of the rival organi¬ 
sations were more or less the 
same. It was a mixture of anti- 
Brahminism, Tamil chauvinism, 
and anti-North sentiments in 
general, all of which were ra¬ 
tionalised as Dravida resistance 
to Aryan domination. 

In certain respects their work 
overlapped or ran on close paral¬ 
lel lines—for instance, in the 
sphere of social reform, in the 
propagation of rationalist views 
and promotion of ‘pure’ Tamil 
culture. (The split in the DK 
was mainly caused by the con¬ 
troversy over Mr. Naicker’s 
marriage with a woman 40 years 
younger. Mr. Annadurai and 
his lieutenants held that this 
step violated the reformist ideals 
of the movement.) Later on, 
the DK and DMK developed 
sharp political differences. Mr. 
Ramaswami Naicker strongly 
supported Mr. Kamaraj as Chief 
Minister, professing to see in 
him the true champion of the 
non-Brahmin masses against 
Brahmin machinations. At 
times this open support from the 
fanatically anti-Brahmin Dra¬ 
vida Kazhakam leader caused 
some embarrassment to Mr. 
Kamaraj, but it had its advant¬ 
ages also while it lasted. The 
DMK at the time was in the 
opposition, emerging in course 
of time as the chief rival to the 
Tamilnad Congress led by Mr. 
Kamaraj. But as soon as the 
DMK rose to power, Mr. E.V. 
Ramaswami Naicker switched 
his support from Mr. Kamaraj 
to Mr. Annadurai, his former 
chela. 

DMK’s New Look 

Over the years the DMK had 
undergone a change from iU 
earlier crude anti-Brahmin mani- 
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festations, which are stiU notice¬ 
able in the DK led by E.V.R. 
Naickcr, now in his nineties but 
as pugnacious as ever. Under 
the clurismatie leadership of 
Mr. Ajinadurai the DMK be¬ 
came a populist movement, at¬ 
tracting to its fold large sections 
of the Tamil rmisses. The com- 
mujialist propaganda against 
the Brahmin minority was play¬ 
ed down and instead the DMK 
projected itself as a party strug¬ 
gling to free Tamilnad from the 
political and economic e.xploita- 
tion by the ‘Aryan’ North. It 
openly espoused the caitsc of a 
separate sovereign State compris¬ 
ing what it called the Dravidian 
states of the South. (It may be 
recalled that when the Muslim 
League’s campaign for Pakistan 
was at its height, E.V.R. had 
sought Mr. .linnah's support for 
his Dravidistan demand.) 

The DMK was, however, 
compelled to give up its separa- 
ti.st policy when Parliament pas¬ 
sed the legislation making any 
secessionist movements illegal. 
Many thought that with its 
main ideological motive force 
gone, the DMK would wither 
away. But the political skill 
of Mr. Annadurai was more 
than equal (o the challenge. In¬ 
stead of separatism, he capita¬ 
lised on the language issue, 
adopting an aggressive anti- 
Hindi p('sture which evoked an 
emotional response from the 
Tamilian people who arc ex¬ 
tremely proud of their ancient 
language and hence highly sen¬ 
sitive about its importance in 
relation to other languages es¬ 
pecially Hindi. The DMK also 
fiilly exploited the anfi-Congress 
tide that was running high in the 
country in the late Sixties. 
Earning good chits from the 
leftists as a progressive party, 
it forged an alliance with the 
communists and the socialists 
and, on the other hand, it 
worked haitd in glove with the 
Swatantra leader, Mr C. Raja- 
gopalachari who had iliscovered 
in the DM K a good si iek to beat 


Mr. Kamaraj with and settle his 
old scores with him. With 
Raj.aji’s support, the DMK for 
the first time extended its in¬ 
fluence to the Brahmin com¬ 
munity and in the 1967 General 
Election it won sizeable sections 
of the Bnahmin vote. This fui|- 
thcr softened the parly’s anli- 
Brahmin character, making it 
politically more respectable. To 
sum up. the DMK rode to 
power on the twin waves of 
anti-Hindi feelings and non- 
Congres.sisni. 

After Annadurai 

Till his death Mr. Annadurai 
renuvined the supreme leader of 
the DM K. He had greatly mel¬ 
lowed in his last years and 
radiated an aura of mature wis¬ 
dom and benevolence. As an 
administrator he was not very 
eflective but the Tamil masses 
did not care. “Anna” had won 
their affections as no other 
leader had done before. The 
Chief Minister was highly res¬ 
pected out'ide his State also. 
In fact, he had become one of 
the most eminent national 
figures of the time. In spite of 
the past scpiiratist record of 
his party, once he assunred 
power in Madras he struck a 
good equation with the Central 
Government and continued to 
have excellent relations with it. 
When he died, it was recognised 
as a national loss. Glowing 
tributes to his statesmanship 
and personal integrity poured 
in from all parts of the country. 
In Tamilnad unprecedented 
scenes of mourning were wit¬ 
nessed. That Annadurai lives 
in legend is testified by the in¬ 
vocation of his name in every 
controversy concerning the 
DMK. 

After Annadurai’s death Mr. 
Karunanidhi, the strong man 
of the DMK, became Chief 
Minister. Under his leadership 
the party rcgislered an even 
more spectacular victory in the 
1971 general elections, beating 
olf Mr. Kamaraj’s challenge. 


In this trial of strength the 
DMK was considerably helped 
by its alliance with the Congress 
led by Mrs. Indira Gwdhi. 
Under the terms of this alliance, 
Mrs. Gandhi’s party did not 
contest ^for the Assembly seats, 
Icaving*all of them to the DMK 
or its other allies, while the 
DMK in turn conceded most of 
the parliamentary scats to it. 
The DMK had broken off its 
alliajice with the Swatantra by 
that time. 

Although the DMK had 
come back to power with a big¬ 
ger nxajority, the long enjoy¬ 
ment of office was Ijeginning to 
tell on the party's inner strength. 
Corruption scandals gave an 
opportunity to Mr. Kamaraj’s 
party to return to the attack. 
Inside the DMK itself discipline 
suffered with members indulg¬ 
ing in mutual mud-slinging. 
Meanwhile, in the elections in 
March 1972 the Congress (R) 
had captured or returned to 
power in almost all the States 
leaving Tamil Nadu alone 
with a non-Congress govern¬ 
ment. The Congress-DMK re¬ 
lations became strained with 
Mr. Karunanidlii accusing some 
Central Ministers of trying to 
topple the DMK regime or inter¬ 
vening in the State Government’s 
jurisdiction. Mr. Karunanidhi's 
own demand for more State 
autonomy acquired a sharper 
edge. The way the demand 
was voiced in some recent DMK 
conferences reminded observers 
of its separatist cry in the past. 
The attempts of the party leader¬ 
ship to explain away the mili¬ 
tant speeches and slogjans 
were not entirely convincing^ 
The party’s progressive image 
was also spoiled by its handling 
of labt)ur agitations. Its at- 
tctppt to gain a foothold in the 
labour movement led to inter¬ 
union conflicts and a general 
worsening of industrial relations. 

MGR’s Revolt 

Mr. M.G. Ramachandran’s 
revolt, however, cannot be dii- 
(Contd. OH page 
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Group Discussion 


India is Ripe for a Revolution 

Amonff the masses of India to-day. there is keen consciousness of the 
socio-economic His that continue to plague Indian society even though we have 
been free for 25 years now. There is seething anger against the machinations 
of vested interests which are using all possible means to obstruct the path that 
can lead us towards an egalitarian social order. The fires of popular discontent 
burn brighter as prices of necessaries go on spiralling. Where is all this 


leading us ? 

No. I : Friends ! It is a 
startling proposition that we 
have b^n called upon to dis¬ 
cuss. I had no idea that things 
had come to such a pass. If 
revolution is really just round 
the corner, I propose tJiat rather 
than wasting our time here, we 
should go forth to welcome it, 
because, along witJl Disraeli, I 
have ever teen of opinion that 
revolutions arc not to be evaded. 
But I am .sure if we set out to 
join the ranks of those supposed 
to have assembled to herald the 
revolution, we are bound to feel 
disappointed. As far as India 
is concerned, revolutions and 
revolutionaries exist only in his¬ 
tory. There are none of them 
left now. The crowds we see 
in the streets and ba/ars of every 
town 'and city to-day are not 
processions of revolutionaries. 
They are little more than signs 
of a hist-growing population. 
If at all we encounter slogan¬ 
shouting here or there, now or 
then, we may be sure it is a 
harmless pastime indulged in 
by young people for want of 
more attractive outlets for their 
energies. A revolution in India 
''is something unthinkable. It 
goes against the grain. We are 
by nature a peace-loving people, 
steeped in the ahimsa lore. 
Our fund of patience is in¬ 
exhaustible and we are blessed 
with infinite capacity to bear 
hardships. That is why we 
calmly subnut to the excesses 
committed by rapacious traders, 
avaricious t^dlords, corrupt 
public ftmetionaries, discour- 
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teous policemen and bus- 
conductors etc. That is why 
not a murmur of protest is heard 
ex^t from professional poli¬ 
ticians when year after year the 
government puts up the postal 
rates and the railway faies, and 
raises the prices of sugar and 
vanaspati at least thrice a year. 
Rather than protesting and run¬ 
ning the risk of precipitating a 
revolution, we suffer in silence 
while power-failures become 
endemic, trains and buses run 
late and over-crowded, adultera¬ 
tion of foodstuffs goes on in¬ 
creasing and all types of social 
and economic sharks make hay. 
No. Sir. That is not our way. 
We arc more used to accepting 
the hardships of life stoically 
and with supreme fortitude. 
India is not, and probably never 
will be, exposed to the danger of 
a revolution. It is something 
foreign to our national ethos. 

No. 2 : There is anger in 
the heart of my friend, Mr. No. 

1. That is why there was more 
heat than light in what he has 
teen saying just now. For in¬ 
stance can we say for certain 
whether he has spoken for or 
against the proposition ? Per¬ 
haps he does not know himself. 
That goes to make at least one 
thing clear. However hope¬ 
less the situation may appear to 
be, it just won’t do to give way 
to anger because anger clouds 
the judgment. Now, coming 
to the point, if we coolly think 
over the proposition put before 
us, we are very likely to find that 


it is just one of those cheap 
slogans raised occasionally by 
professional agitators, parti- 
CTilarly when they nnd the 
ground slipping from under¬ 
neath their feet. Such catch- 
phrases are also popular with 
political adventurers but they 
can sometimes boomerang as 
the Chinese Prime Minister 
Chou En-Lai discovered in 1965. 
All that he had said was “Africa 
is a ripe for a revolution” and 
the Chinese were immediately 
and unceremoniously thrown 
out of a number of African 
countries. I doubt whether any¬ 
one seriously,believes that India 
is ripe for a revolution, but if 
there are any such people, I 
would like to tell them some¬ 
thing. T would put it to them 
that India is not ripe for a revo¬ 
lution— it is already in the throes 
of a revolution aimed at elimi¬ 
nating the disparities of wealth 
and social status. The rajas 
and maharajas of yesterday have 
become plain Shrimans. Those 
who for centuries were op¬ 
pressed by society and treat^ 
as pari^ and untouchables 
now enjoy equality with all 
others and occupy high places 
in all spheres of community life. 
It is true that we have not beeg 
able to go far enough in the direc¬ 
tion of removing disparities of 
wealth and income as yet, but 
nobody can say we are not mov¬ 
ing in that direction. What we 
are witnessing is a silent, peace¬ 
ful revolution which is some¬ 
thing vastly different from bloody 
revolutions which by their very 
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nature destroy more and change 
less. I would not go so far to 
say that we are all devotees of 
peace. But we have certainly 
chosen the democratic way 
which means change—call it 
revolution if you will—through 
peaceful methods and that sort 
of revolution is already under 
way. It is therefore fallacious 
to say that India is ripe for a 
revolution. 

No. 3‘.(facing No. 2) I beg to 
dilfer from you, Sir. I doubt 
very much whether we can 
really dismiss the proposition 
here as no more than a cheap 
slogan raised by some profes¬ 
sional agitator or a political 
muck-raker’s favourite catch- 
phrase. We are not dificiissing 
the merits of the phrase as a 
slogan. We have been called 
upon to examine whether there 
is some truth in the statement. 
My friend just now said that wc 
are already in the throes of a 
revolution. That phrase also 
hiis a familiar ring because that 
is what our leaders keep remind¬ 
ing us. But there is a world of 
difference between what they 
tell us and what is actually hap¬ 
pening. They say they are try¬ 
ing to eliminate poverty —gharihi 
hatao, but actually it is the poor 
who are being eliminated by the 
acquisitive society which has 
come into being after India won 
freedom, and by the crushing 
burden of constantly rising 
prices and incessant erosion of 
real wages on account of gal¬ 
loping inflation. They say they 
are trying to remove disparities 
of wealth but the gulf between 
the rich and the poor goes on 
widening. They say they are 
trying to weed out corruption 
but corruption has assumed epi¬ 
demic proportions—^so much so 
that only a fraction of the funds 
earmarked for development or 
social welfare schemes perco¬ 
lates to the masses. All this has 
belied the great expectations 
which had been held out before 
the people when the slogan of 
gharibi hatao was rais^. It 
would be dangerous to close our 
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eyes to the fact that deferred 
hopes have bred lot of frustra¬ 
tion among the masses and their 
patience is already wearing thin. 
If those who think otherwise 
want proof to support these ob¬ 
servations, they can find enough 
of it in the unrest that has been 
in evidence lately all over the 
country. It matters little how 
trouble originates. The pre¬ 
text is not so important. It may 
well be a trifle. But revolutions 
spring from trifles and the situa¬ 
tion in India to-day appears to 
be favourable for a revolution. 

No. 4 : I have enjoyed 
listening to all my friends who 
have so far spoken on the sub¬ 
ject. They have expressed them¬ 
selves with engaging earnestness 
and sincerity. But I am afraid 
while they have been talking 
about revolution, they have not 
cared to defijie the term or nuike 
its meaning clear. I speak sub¬ 
ject to correction, but I have got 
the impression that Mr. No. 2 
takes a process of pwiceful 
change to be included in the 
connotation of the word “revo¬ 
lution”. And most probably 
Mr. No. I and Mr. No. 3 limit 
the scope of the term to violent 
agitation. But as a matter of 
fact revolution means a radical 
change, more often violent, es¬ 
pecially in government. That 
is the meaning assigned to the 
word by the lexicographers. 
Now, looking at the proposition 
against this backgroimd it would 
appear to mean that there has 
arisen a possibility or it has be¬ 
come desirable that there should 
be a violent change of govern¬ 
ment in India. Well ? Is that 
so ? What would a violent 
change of government mean ? 
It would mean that we discard 
democracy and choose totalita¬ 
rianism or dictatorship. How¬ 
ever bad the economic situation 
may be, and however frustrated 
the masses may be feeling—I 
admit there is a lot of frustra¬ 
tion in the air—I don't think 
they will readily agree to giving 
up their fundamental rigtds as 
the citizens pf a free (K)uiitiy. 


As has been denionstrated time 
and again, their democratic in¬ 
stincts are sound, and they 
would any day opt for a change 
by ballot rather than by bullet. 
Popular frustration may be a 
source of danger to the party in 
power. Cut it has certainly not 
reached that point where it can 
pose a threat to democracy 
Itself. If the party now in 
power “is unsuccessful in ^liver- 
ijig the goods, it will mve to 
yield place to another. But 
tJiat would hardly mean revolu- 
titm. Whatever way we look 
at it, I find it impossible to en¬ 
dorse the proposition put to us. 

No. 5 : 1 have half a doubt 
that my learned predecessor 
was speaking with his tongue in 
the cheek. I would like to put 
to him a straiglu question. What 
is the first requirentent of a 
himgry, ill-clad person shivering 
in the cold ? Food and shelter 
or his pel system of govern¬ 
ment ? Mind you I am not 
speaking of heroes here. I am 
talking about the common peo¬ 
ple, and as a common man my¬ 
self, I know the answer. He 
would say “Give me food and 
shelter. We shall see about 
democracy later”. I would like 
to think that my friend was 
serious when he said that our 
people would not reatlily ‘agree 
to giving up their fundamental 
rights. D(m’t we know how 
the fundamental rights as origi¬ 
nally embodied in the constitu¬ 
tion of India have been all but 
taken away by the amendments 
of the Constitution recently en¬ 
acted ? To any person possess¬ 
ing average intelligence, it should 
be obvious that we in India to¬ 
day are living under the shadow ’ 
ofereeping authoritarianism. 
Any talk about democratic in¬ 
stincts can therefore be digest¬ 
ed tinly with a pinch of salt. 
The anti-people nature of the 
regime under which we are liv¬ 
ing is nowhere more evident than 
in the way the masses are going 
downhill both politically and 
economically. Increasing fnu- 
(Contd. on page 277)^ 
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Before the Interview Board 


The One Who Waited 

Mr, Chowdhuri had to wait two long years before he could make his 
Jirst attempt to land a job for which, according to him, he was suited. The 
waiting was tiresome and sometimes annoying but did he give in 7 


[ft is a talUsh youngnlan with 
a sort of windswept personality 
whom we see coming forward to 
meet Members of the Interview 
Board. As he comes into view, 
the Jirst thought that might cross 
anyone’s mM may be that he 
could do with a hair-cut. He has 
thick lips, an aquiline nose atui a 
high forehead. The eyes have 
a far-away look and the face 
looks weather-beaten. However, 
the suit of clothes he is wearing 
appears to be new, cud that some¬ 
how strikes a Jarring note. He 
is walking as if in a trance, or per¬ 
haps he is only trying hard to take 
in the atmosphere. As he comes 
nearer, his gaze wanders...he is 
not sure in which direction to look, 
but he raises his hand in saluta¬ 
tion.] 

Candidate : Jai Hind, Sir. 

Chairman : (giving the can¬ 
didate a broad smile) Jai Hind, 
Mr. Chowdhuri. Please be 
seated. 

Candidate : (shyly) Thank 
you, Sir. (occupies the chair in¬ 
dicated). 

Chairman : ( solicitously ) 
Did you have to wait long, Mr. 
Chowdhuri ? 

Candidate : (with a smile) 
Kot very long, Sir. I reached 
\ here only an hour ago. 

Chairman : Oh ! 1 am 
sorry. 

Candidate : (almost cutting 
him short) Not at all, Sir. I am 
quite used to that. 

A Member ; Used to what? 

Candidate : ^somewhat taken 
aback) To waiting, Sir. 

Member : That is good... 


They also serve who stand and 
wait. 

Candidate : (innocently) 
But 1 was sitting ail the time... 
(loud laughter...the candidate 
looks embarrassed for a se¬ 
cond hut then Join in) 

Member : (with an amused 
smile) So you were sitting all the 
time...That made it easier for 
you. Didn’t it ? 

Candidate : (looking relax¬ 
ed by now) Definitely, Sir. 

Member : Now, Mr. Chow¬ 
dhuri. Since you are an ex¬ 
perienced waiter, T am sure you 
lind the job interesting. 

Candidate : (deliberately ig¬ 
noring the Jibe) It depends, Sir. 

Member : How ? Will you 
explain yourself ? 

Candidate : (trying hard to 
think) There is waiting and wait¬ 
ing. 

Member : (interrupting him) 
but never arriving.eh ? 

(Laughter all round) 

Candidate : Excuse me. Sir. 
But I meant to say there arc dif¬ 
ferent types of waiting. 

Member : (sarcastically) Of 
course we should know. It 
would be infinitely more interest¬ 
ing waiting on pretty young 
ladies than cooling your heels at 
the pleasure of haggard old men 
like us. 

(loud laughter) 

Member : I am sure Mr. 
Chowdhuri your experience lies 
more in the first direction. Am 
I right ? 

(mentbers smile) 


Candidate : (looks as if he 
is feeling tickled) I am sorry to 
be contradicting you, Sir. But 
as a matter of fact I am more 
used to the second type of wait¬ 
ing you have mentioned. 

Member ; (looking surpris¬ 
ed) How was that ? 

Candidate : (in a matter of 
fact tone) Looking for a job. 

Member : Oh I sec...How 
long have you been without a 
job ? 

Candidate : I have been 
imemploycd for nearly two 
years now. 

Member ; Did you ever try 
to get a job ? 

Candidate : That is all that 
I was doing. 

Member : What sort of jobs 
did you try to get ? 

Candidate : I tried to get 
the job of a college teacher, a 
banking official, a business re¬ 
presentative. 

Member: (cutting him short) 
And you were turned down 
everywhere ? 

Candidate : (looking crest¬ 
fallen) Unfortunately yes. 

Member ; Why ? What was 
the reason? 

Candidate : (after a pause) I 
cannot say for certain. May be 
they found I did not have the 
aptitude needed for those jobs. 

Another Member : What 
is your father, Mr. Chowdhuri ? 

Candidate ; He is a junior 
official in the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs. 
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Member ; It was he who 
supported you through college ? 

Candidate : {a little sur¬ 
prised) Yes, Sir. 

Member : How have you 
been supporting yourself these 
two years. Don’t tell us you 
have been sponging on him 
again. 

Candidate : Oh no, Sir. 1 
have been doing whatever I 
could to earn my keep. 

Member : What were you 
doing ? 

Candidate : 1 took up some 
private coaching. 

Member : Were you good 
at that ? 

Candidate : {after a pause) 
I should think I was not bad. 

Member : What makes you 
think so ? 

Candidate : Well! For 
one thing, at times I made three 
to four hundred rupees in a 
montJi. 

Member : That was not 
much anyway...and in any case 
that was for yourself. Did your 
coaching help the students also 
in any way ? 

{members smile) 

Candidate ; {a little nettled) 
It must have helped them. I 
know all of them passed secur¬ 
ing good marks. 

Member ; {ironically) And 
have since been roaming the 
roads like you. 

{laughter all round) 

Candidate : 1 haven’t gone 
into that. Sir. But in any case 
it would not be my fault if some 
of them have remained unem¬ 
ployed. 

Another Member : Whose 
fault would it be in your opi¬ 
nion ? 

Candidate : I think it is the 
system that is really to blame. 

Member : It has become 
the fashion to blame all that 
goes wrong on the systemu 
Don’t you think the fault may 


lie in the individuals concerned? 

Candidate : {a little pro¬ 
voked) In some cases, yes. But 
surely not in the case of all who 
remain unemployed ? 

Member : I am sure you 
must have thought a lot about 
that. Can you tell us briefly 
how you put the blame on the 
system ? 

Candidate : {a ft er some 
thought) To my mind, the great¬ 
est shortcoming of the present 
system of education is that it is 
not work-oriented. 

Member : You may well 
say that about what is known as 
liberal education. But then 
there is no dearth of facilities 
for technical education. Why 
didn’t you go in for technical 
education ? 

Candidate : {appears a little 
embarrassed). I could not af¬ 
ford the expense. 

Another Member : Or may 
be you did not want to soil your 
hands ? 

Candidate : {visibly pro¬ 
voked). I am prepared to soil 
my whole body, but I doubt 
whether those imparting or 
receiving technical education in 
oiu- engineering colleges do that. 

Member : What else do 
you think they arc doing all the 
time ? 

Candidate : {in the same 
tone) Theirs is what we may 
call an elitist approach. They 
are more occupied with visions 
of^ood positions and high sala¬ 
ries than with real work. 

Member : Do ail of them 
get ^ood positions and high 
salaries ? 

Candidate : No. That is 
the tragedy. The problem of 
unemployment is even more 
acute among engineers. 

Membm- : You are right 
but that is due to failure of man¬ 
power planning—not due to any 
fault in the system of education. 

Candidate i {looks confused) 


I haven’t looked at it from that 
angle. 

Member : (a little tersely) 
But you can think. Can’t you? 

Candidate : {meeting the 
Member's gaze) Yes, Sir. lean. 

{silertce for a few seconds) 

Candidate : {speaking slow¬ 
ly) In any case that too would 
mean education in this country 
is not dove-tailed to our national 
needs. 

Another Member : Well, 
Mr. ('howdhuri. It would be 
regrettable indeed if you really 
think that the years you spent 
in studies were entirely wasted. 

Candidate ; {trying to think) 
It is not exactly that. I can’t 
say the years were entirely wast¬ 
ed. 

Member : You have not 
been found fit for anything else. 
What makes you think you will 
be suitable for an administra¬ 
tive job ? 

Candidate : (spiritedly) That 
matters little. Perhaps I was 
over-qualified for those jobs. 

Member : But you were 
not able to find any work for 
which you could be considered 
suitable. Could you ? 

Candidate : {with slow de¬ 
liberation) I refuse to be brand¬ 
ed a failure. Sir, just because I 
made some false starts. This is 
the first attempt at trying for a 
job of which I can make a suc¬ 
cess ? 

Member : {contemptuously) 

That’s what you think just now. 

» 

Candidate : {with great as¬ 
surance) That’s what every-' 
body will think a few days hence. 

Chairman : That’s very 
goq<^, Mr. Chowdhuri. It has 
been an interesting talk. Thank 
you. 

Candidate : {rising in his 
seat and raising his hand in salu¬ 
tation) Thank you, Sir. 

(Exit) 
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Critical Assessment 

As Mr. Chowdhuri enters, it is 
evident that he is nbt feeling at ease. 
The hrst thing that the Members of 
the Board, therefore, try to do is to 
make him relax so that they can have 
an idea of the person that he really 
is. The play or. the word “waiting" 
is just a little good-natured banter. 
It speaks well for Mr, Chowdhuri 
that he takes it all in good humour. 
It went to show that the candidate 
possesses maturity. 

While relating his experiences of 
two years of unemployment, Mr. 


Chowdhuri neither exaggerates nor 
tries to play down the difficulties he 
had to face. But since the recital is 
a little sad, there can be a sneaking 
suspicion that Mr. Chowdhuri is a 
grouch. 

But any such suspicion is proved 
unfounded as the Members try to 
pour cold water on his spirits by 
suggesting that he had already been 
branded a failure. He refuses to 
accept any such label and faces the 
Board with confidence. 

The long wait has left him sadder 
but wiser than most young men or 
women at his age would be. 


Cinema and Politics (.Contd from page n2) 


rectly related to any ideological 
issues. He himself has not so 
far aired any ntajor differences 
with the policies of the DMK 
except in regard to the repeal 
of prohibition, it is true that 
he has been expressing dis¬ 
satisfaction with tile way the 
DMK administration was ftnic- 
tioning since Mr. AJinadurai’s 
death. But the parting of the 
ways came over corruption 
charges and the handling of 
party fimds. Ordinarily there 
should have been no difficulty in 
settling these differences amicably 
but Mr. Karunanidhi saw in Mr. 
Ramachandran's challenge a 
threat to his leadership and 
hence the severity of the action 
taken against the film star, which 
left him with no option but to 
tender an apology or to quit the 
party. 

In Tamil Nadu cinema and 
politics are closely related as in 
no other State of India. The 
larger-than-life images of screen 
heroes like MGR and Shivaji 
Ganesan loom over the political 
scene there. MGR, by birth a 
Malayali, has contributed so 
much to the DMK’s growth and 
his identification with the party 
was so complete that he could 
say'as he did—^without raising a 
laugh—thus : “I am the DMK 
andthe DMK is MGR.” Mr. 
Karunanidhi himself is a cele¬ 
brated script writer for Tamil 
cinema. In fact, the quarrel 
'between him and MGR is said 


to have erupted mainly over the 
former’s son, M.K. Muthu 
emerging from the father’s wings 
a.s a rival to the evergreen hero 
of Tamil films—M.G. Rama- 
chandnin. (Mr. Karunanidhi 
wrote the script for the film 
“Pillayo Pillai !” - fl £» >', Oh 
Boy !—in which his son plays 
the hero.) Against the ijinumera- 
ble clubs of Ramachandran’s 
fans called “MGR Majtrams” 
(they constituted the power base 
of the star and now they form 
the cells of his new party), Mr. 
Kanmanidhi’s men started form¬ 
ing “Muthu Manrams”. This 
rival move was later abandoned 
at Mr. Kanmanidhi’s instance, 
for the sake of party unity, but 
the damage had bosn done to 
the relationship between the 
two most eminent figures in the 
DMK world. 

The course of political 
affairs often lakes a dramatic 
turn by the interaction of per¬ 
sonal factors, temperamental 
differences or a clash of wills. 
Personal ambitions do play a 
part in politics. In the Con¬ 
gress split, for instance, the per¬ 
sonality of the Prime Minister 
as opposed to the Syndicate 
leaders was a central issue. 
There was no clean ideological 
demarcation between the two 
groups in the beginning although 
each came to be associated later 
with a different political ap¬ 
proach. In the case of the DMK 
split also it began with the con¬ 


flict between two ego-centric 
personalities. But as their rivgl 
campaigns warm up, conscious¬ 
ly or unconsciously, they will be 
propelled into diver^nt political 
lines and both may come to 
articulate different ideas and 
different sentiments. It will 
take more than anti-corruption 
talk for MGR to ke^ his new 
party afloat and going. If he 
doesn’t luive any ideological 
differences as such with Mr. 
Karunanidhi and Co., he may 
have to invent them. Such is 
the law of polarisation in poli¬ 
tics. 


Group Discussion 

(Contd. from page 274) 

tration is already leading to 
painful disillusionnient. Other¬ 
wise how do we account for the 
growth of extremism in all cor¬ 
ners of the country ? Popular 
discontent with the conspiracy 
between the vested interests and 
those in power has already be¬ 
come vocal and unless something 
is done fast enough to relieve 
growing economic distress, thU 
rising crescendo threatens to 
drown everything. It has to be 
realised that the system of which 
my friend Mr. No. 4 seems to be 
so much enamoured is already 
creaking at the joints. People 
are coming to realise that it is 
worth nothing if it cannot en¬ 
sure that their basic needs would 
be met. It would be dangerous 
to ignore the portents. The 
situation ut our country does 
carry the seeds of a revolution. 

1 

The Elite That Failed 

(Contd. from page 270) 

we call it managerial pedantry 
when the academic seeks to 
sophisticate his techniques with 
mathematical rigour instead of 
pursuing some specific goals with 
managerial vigour. 

(Courtesy —Science Reporter) 
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Rising Prices 


Expected E ssay 


'T'HE pattern of price-movc- 

ments in a country is a win¬ 
dow througli wliicJi we can have 
a good look at tJie state of its 
economy. Complete price sta¬ 
bility, unless artificially imposed, 
is little more than a hypothe¬ 
tical assumption even in the case 
of an economy which has reach¬ 
ed the ultimate in stagnation. 
Movement is inherent in the 
nature of prices, and the way 
they move constitutes a com¬ 
plex phenomenon governed by 
the vagaries and complicated 
interplay of the forces of supply 
and demand. Since prices can 
hardly come to a standstill ex¬ 
cept for brief periods, .small 
fluctuations this way or tjiat 
may be of little consequence. 
But when such fluctuations tend 
to assume the shape of definite 
trends, they do signalize far- 
reaching economic changes. 

Steadily falling prices may 
betoken either a recession or the 
successful cooling down of an 
over-heated economy with the 
help of well-conceived and exe¬ 
cuted economic and fiscal re¬ 
forms. In the same manner, 
persistently rising prices may 
either betoken a boom or a state 
of runaway inflation. It is in 
the latter case, i.e., when per¬ 
sistentinflationary pressures pre¬ 
cipitate a price-spiral that wide¬ 
spread distress results. In a 
way inflation may be described 
as a state of artificial prosperity 
which robs everyone, and creates 
hardships particularly for the 
fixed-income groups like wage- 
earners, salaried people, and 
those living on pensions. Real 
incomes are eroded. The pay- 
packets may become bigger, but 
the purchasing power goes 
down. This accelerates the evo- 
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lution of a vicious circle made 
up of demands for higher wages 
which go on growing as they are 
conceded, further aggravating 
inflation and making a hopeless 
situation even more hopeless. 
An inflation psychology is creat¬ 
ed and people in general tend to 
assume that the only direction 
for prices is to go up. And 
hoarders and profiteers, specu¬ 
lators, monopolists and other 
anti-social elements rush in to 
exploit the situation to the maxi¬ 
mum for their own benefit. The 
increasing burden of rising prices 
on the vulnerable sections of 
society becomes for them an 
opportunity to amass more 
wealth. Tliis serves to accen¬ 
tuate economic inequalities and 
increase popular discontent. 

Inflationary pressures be¬ 
devil a country’s economy not 
only by inflicting hardships on 
the fixed-income groups, but 
also by inducing entrepreneurs 
to divert resources from 
productive enterprises and in¬ 
vest in non-productive assets 
like real-estate and gold in anti¬ 
cipation of higher prices. Such 
pressures force governments to 
devalue their currencies. An¬ 
other great harm which a coun¬ 
try in the grip of inflationary 
pressures has to suffer is that 
as the price.s rise, its exports be¬ 
come costlier and therefore de¬ 
cline. 

Some increase in prices is 
inevitable in a developing eco¬ 
nomy because, as production 
increases, wages and prices also 
rise. This increase is, however, 
gradual and controlled as long 
as economic growth is healthy 
and balanced. But when prices 
start galloping fast, it is a sure 
sign that ail is not well, and the 


mischief can be traced to various 
combinations of diverse causes. 
The numerous factors which can 
contribute to creating and ag¬ 
gravating an inflationary situa¬ 
tion were well illustrated in the 
economic landscape in India 
towards the closing period of the 
country’s fourth five year plan. 

According to authoritative 
estimates, between 1951 and 
1972. the index number of 
wholesale prices in India had 
gone up from 100 to 260. That 
went to show that in the course 
of 21 years, wholesale prices in 
the country had risen by 160 
percent—or 8 percent pei annum 
on an average. As a matter of 
fact, the situation had deteriora¬ 
ted even more during the years 
1961 to 1972 when the whole¬ 
sale price index had gone up 
by nearly 11 percent every year. 
Speaking in general terms, it 
was a failure of the process of 
development planning in the 
country, but as a matter of fact, 
it was a manifestation of the 
combined impact of a number 
of economic socio-economic, 
fiscal, political and natural fac¬ 
tors. 

Almost from tlje outset, 
development planning in India 
has suffered from one serious 
drawback. While ‘investment* 
or expenditure targets fixed in 
the five-year plans were nearly * 
always fulfilled, those responsi¬ 
ble for executing the plans were 
seldom able to achieve the care- 
ftiUjt worked out production tar¬ 
gets except in the first plan. As 
public expOTditure went oA in¬ 
creasing without a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the yield from 
taxes and other sources of 
revenue, the government re-, 
peatedly and increasingly began 
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to have resort to deficit financ¬ 
ing. The result was a rapid 
increase in money supply. It 
was estimated that it h^ in¬ 
creased by'nearly 14 percent in 
1971-72. Without a compensat¬ 
ing increase in production, this 
had the eifect of keeping the 
prices constantly on the up¬ 
trend. That in turn forced the 
government employees (whose 
number has increased in* geo¬ 
metrical progression over the 
past quarter of a century) and 
their organizations to keep up 
constant pressure on the ad¬ 
ministration to grant them in¬ 
creased dearness iind other com¬ 
pensatory allowances. Every 
time the government succumbed 
to these demands, tJie increases 
granted occasioned fresh spurts 
in prices which neutralised them, 
giving rise to fresh demands. 

Uncontrolled increase in un¬ 
productive expenditure occa¬ 
sioned by a top-heavy adminis¬ 
tration and too frequent and 
excessive deficit financing are by 
no means the only flaws in the 
fiscal policies which the govern¬ 
ment of the coiuitry has been 
following. The taxation poli¬ 
cies and the eflectivencss with 
which those policies are imple¬ 
mented have also left much to 
be desired. It would have faci¬ 
litated the task of keeping the 
prices in check if direct taxes 
could have been more rigorously 
collected. As it is, even the 
country’s Finance Minister has 
had occasion to refer to the pos¬ 
sibility of black money being 
used to run a parallel economy. 
Estimates as to how much black 
mdney is circulating in the 
jpovntry vary, but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that this 
money has been playing havoc 
with the coimtry’s economy and 
making'a major contribution to 
aggravating the situation on the 
prices front. 

Another factor which has 
played a significant part in build¬ 
ing up inflationary pressures in 
Indians economy is the increas¬ 
ing incidence of indirect taxes. 
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Casting about for additional 
resources, a succession of Fi¬ 
nance Ministers have again and 
again resorted to imposing fresh 
levies on articles of every-day 
consumption like sugar, 
matches, kerosene oil, cigarettes 
etc. Over the last two decades, 
commodity taxation has in¬ 
creased to new levels and its 
share in the country’s total 
revenues has been steadily going 
up. There is everything to be 
said for proliibitive taxes on 
luxury goods to curb con¬ 
spicuous consumption, and such 
taxes can have little impact on 
t h c general price-level. But 
taxes on the basic necessaries of 
life cannot but have the effect 
of raising prices all-round and 
thus increasing the burden on the 
poor and middle classes. 

As a result of an over- 
pre-'ceupation with political 
considerations to the exclusion 
of economic principles, the gov¬ 
ernment has neglected several 
areas of economic activity in 
which it could take preventive 
action to keep prices iji check. 
It has failed so far to mop up 
the surpluses created in rural 
areas as a result of better agri¬ 
cultural inputs and technology 
being made available, particu¬ 
larly to the big farmer. On the 
other hand, he has been helped 
to increase his wealth by arti¬ 
ficially bolstering the procure¬ 
ment prices of agricultural pro¬ 
duce. Simultaneously, the small 
farmer who can make only limit¬ 
ed use of the improved techni¬ 
ques and even now produces 
just enougli to meet his bare 
needs is being crushed like other 
poor and middle class people 
under the steam-roller of high 
prices to which he is equally 
exposed. No steps have as yet 
been taken to devise a national 
wage policy linking wages to 
productivity rather than to 
seniority and the index numbers 
of prices. The question of ceil¬ 
ings on urban i>roperty ^d farm 
holdings remains hanging fire. 
Price controls remain mostly 


on paper or worse still, have the 
effect of pushing underground 
the commodities on which they 
are imposed. 

It would, however, be very 
erroneous to conclude from the 
foregoing that the blame for 
rising prices can be placed solely 
at the door of the administra¬ 
tion. Not a small part of it at¬ 
taches to a blatiuit lack of com¬ 
munity-consciousness among a 
majority of Indians. Public 
conscience in the country is not 
sufficiently aroused, and it is not 
very difficult for anti-social ele¬ 
ments to indulge in economic 
crimes like corruption, black¬ 
marketing, profiteering, tax 
evasion etc. and get away with 
it. There is no organized con¬ 
sumer resistance against unfair 
trade practices. Besides these 
national failings, there are other 
factors which influence prices; 
e.g.. increasing urbanisation, the 
vagaries of weather, unforeseen 
political developments like the 
Bangladesh crisis of 1971 etc. 

The moral which can be 
drawn from this picture is that 
risingprices in developing coun¬ 
tries can be at tributed in the niain 
to production lagging behind 
expenditure, undisciplined pub¬ 
lic spending, the urge for luxu¬ 
rious and ostentatious living and 
plain cupidity. Once the mala¬ 
dy has been dagnosed properly, 
it should not be difficult to see 
that the remedy lies in stricter 
control on public spending, ac¬ 
cepting austerity as the norm at 
the top rungs of administration 
and society, enforcement of 
policies designed to increase pro¬ 
duction and deterrent punish¬ 
ments for economic oflTences. 
But to stem the tide of rising 
prices, the basic requirement is 
a revolution in the people’s Way 
of thinking. They must learn 
to appreciate the virtues of 
simple living. They can, how¬ 
ever, hardly be expected to start 
thinking like that unless the 
ministers and other high 
fimctionaries set an example in 
that behalf. 
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Q. Comment in brief on the 
background and significance of 
the SinooJapanese'summit held in 
September 1972. 

Ans. Richard Nixon’s visit 
to China in February this year 
came as a shock to the Japanese, 
ft destroyed the credibility of 
Eisaku Sato, the then Prime 
Minister of Japan who had been 
forging closer relations with 
Taiwan and thus annoying tlie 
Chinese. Nixon’s Peking visit 
forced Japan to have a second 
look at its foreign policy and ex¬ 
plore new possibilities. At the 
same time, it was becoming in¬ 
creasingly evident that Japan’s 
expanding economy was creat¬ 
ing difficulties for the country 
in its relations with the western 
world. The most ardent sup¬ 
porters of China bi Japan were 
to be found among businessmen 
and industrialists who look upon 
China m the same light as the 
British look to the Common 
Market—a good trading pros¬ 
pect. 

As far as the Chinese are 
concerned, they felt drawn to¬ 
wards their long-standing ad¬ 
versary for fear that gradual U.S. 
withdrawal from Asia and con¬ 
tinued Chinese hostility may 
push Tokyo closer to Moscow. 
Moreover, the Chinese could 
benefit immensely by Japanese 
technology in modernising tlusir 


economy, and they could open 
their doors to Japanese indus¬ 
try in case Japan agreed to get 
its requirements of food and 
raw materials from China. 

Kakuei Tanaka, the Prime 
Minister of Japan, landed in 
Peking on September 25 for a 
six-day visit. In the first public 
api»arance he made in the 
Chinese capital, he apologised 
for past Japanese crimes against 
the Chinese people, and said it 
was time to normalise relations 
between the two countries. On 
September 29, the two sides 
signed in Peking’s Great Hall of 
the People a 9-poiut joint state¬ 
ment. The main points in the 
statement were: (/) Japan re¬ 
affirmed that Taiwan is an in¬ 
tegral part of the territory of the 
People’s Republic of Chma (//) 
Both sides agreed to establish 
formal diplomatic relations and 
exchange ambassadors (Hi) China 
relinquished war indemnity 
claims in the interests of friend¬ 
ship between the two countries 
(iv) The two sides agreed to 
negotiate agreements on trade, 
navigation, aviation, fisheries 
and other issues. The same 
day, Japanese Foreign Minister 
Masayoshi Ohira announced in 
Tokyo that Japan’s 1952 peace- 
treaty with Taiwan had “lost 
the reason for its existence and 
had been terminated.’*- 


The summit was described 
as symbolising “a dramatic re¬ 
versal of history and the start 
of an era that could have far- 
reaching consequences for the 
whole of Asia.’’ 

Q. Give in brief the high¬ 
lights of the Rs. 3200-Crore Edu¬ 
cation Plan recently formulated 
by India’s Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. 

Ans. Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, 
Union Minister for Education 
and Social Welfare presented to 
the Central Advisory Board of 
Education on September 18 a 
Rs. 3200-crore blueprint for edu¬ 
cation in the Fifth Plan. Of the 
total allocation as much as half 
has been allocated to pre-school, 
primary and middle school edu¬ 
cation. Liberal provision has 
been made for qualitative im¬ 
provement at .all stages. 

The Plan is, a three-fold pro¬ 
gramme which envisages: (/) 
a comprehensive model secon-i 
dary school in every district, 
and a model primary school in 
every community deveippment 
block to demonstrate new educa¬ 
tion in practice (ii) about 10 per 
cent of the institutions to be"tip- 
graded to the optimum levels 
(Hi) efforts to improve every edu¬ 
cational institution to minimtim 
levels, partly throuj^ guidance^ 
and study grants, and pfurtly^ 
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throagh local community sup¬ 
port. 

Other features of the Plan 
are (/) adoption of new methods 
of teaching and valuation, (ii) 
production and supply of im¬ 
proved textbooks, (Hi) streng¬ 
thening of the cultural content 
of education, (/v) intensive efforts 
for cultivation of physical edu¬ 
cation, games and sports, (»•) 
education for citi7enship em¬ 
phasising the story of our strug¬ 
gle for freedom, achievements of 
the post-independence period 
and national objectives and pro¬ 
grammes of development, (vi) 
conscious effort to relate cur¬ 
ricula closely to environment, 
(vH) teaching of science and 
mathematics to be made com¬ 
pulsory in classes 1 to 9, (viii) 
work experience to be introduc¬ 
ed in classes I to 8 so that it is 
obligatory on alf students to 
study a craft or trade in classes 
9 to 10. The Plan also empha¬ 
sises the need to implement the 
constitutig.nal provision for uni- 
^ vcrsal primary and middle 
school education. 

Q. Comment briefly on the 
issues on which the U.S. Presi¬ 
dential election was fought in 
1972. 

Ans. The issues which sur¬ 
faced in the U.S. Presidential 
elections in 1972 could be divid¬ 
ed into two categories viz., (i) 
domestic and (ii) foreign policy. 

In the domestic sphere, 
Senator McGovern the Demo¬ 
cratic Party candidate, made a 
major issue of the economic 
situation in the United Statesf. 
He criticized President Nixon’s 
wa{^-price control programme 
as ineffective against inflation. 
He urged creation of public ser¬ 
vice jobs to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment and called for an increase 
in welfare benelits. McGovern 
also called for tax reform, parti¬ 
cularly the elimination of “loop¬ 
holes” which, he said, allowed 
the rich to avoid paying their 
fair share of taxes. He also 
urged elimination of certain tax 
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benefits to large corporations. 

President Nixon pledged no 
tax increase in 1973. He ad¬ 
vocated reduction of property 
taxes levied by local govern¬ 
ments through sharing of na¬ 
tional income tax revenues with 
those governments. The Pre¬ 
sident’s welfare reform program¬ 
me concentrated on work incen¬ 
tives and greater benefits to the 
aged. Nixon nrade a campaign 
issue out of his programme to 
reduce crime, including organiz¬ 
ed crime, and international tra¬ 
ffic in narcotics. 

McGovern hammered away 
at “questionable" practices in 
the Republican Party, linking it 
to an attempt to wire-tap Demo¬ 
cratic Party headquarters in 
Washington and the alleged 
favoured treatment to certain 
businessmen in sales of wheat to 
the Soviet Union. 

In the sphere of foreign 
policy. President Nixon made 
a major issue of his role in 
foreign policy, empha.sizing his 
“journey for peace" to China 
and the Soviet Union. He 
stressed the removal of a half¬ 
million American ground forces 
from Vietnam: arms reduction 
treaties with the Soviet Union; 
the “Nixon Doctrine" of gra¬ 
dual withdrawal of direct Ame¬ 
rican financial and military assis¬ 
tance and increased self-reliance 
of nations coupled with multi¬ 
lateral economic aid. 

On Vietnam, Nixon called 
for a negotiated settlement, with 
continued economic assistance 
to South Vietnam. Senator 
McGovern pledged a total with¬ 
drawal of American troops and 
all forms of aid from Indo-China 
within 90 days of his inaugura¬ 
tion as President. He stated 
that President Thieu would be¬ 
come a “political refugee,” and 
offered him asylum. 

McGovern also pledg¬ 
ed withdrawal of one-third of 
American forces in Europe with¬ 
in two years; Nixon held that 
withdrawal of forces depended 


upon increased West Eurt^iean 
responsibility for defence and 
upon the parallel pull-back of 
Soviet forces. 

McGovern called for with¬ 
drawal of all support from the 
Greek “military dictatorship”; 
Nixon said the character of that 
government was secondary to 
t h e strategic importance of 
Greece and NATO commit¬ 
ments to that country. 

Both Democratic and Re¬ 
publican candidates called for 
improved relations with India. 

Q. Write a short note on the 
27th session of the U.N. General 
A.sscmbly. 

Ans. The 27th General As¬ 
sembly session of the United 
Nations Organization commenc¬ 
ed in New York on September 
19, 1972. The session unani¬ 
mously elected Mr. Stanislaw 
Trepezynski, the Deputy Foreig|n 
Minister of Poland as its Presi¬ 
dent. In his address to the 
Assembly, the outgoing Presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Adam Malik of Indo¬ 
nesia referred to the evolving 
process of mutual accommoda¬ 
tion and rapprochement bet¬ 
ween major powers of the world. 
He said that the trend had usher¬ 
ed in an atmosphere of detente 
which was necessary for global 
peace. Mr. Trepezysnki also 
took note of the fact that the 
Session was beginning at a time 
when signs of a good augury 
had appeared on the interna¬ 
tional horizon. 

The 13-week Session had be¬ 
fore it a 10]-item agenda to go 
through. Among the items on 
the agenda were the question , 
of admission of Bangladesh to 
the world body, suggestions for a 
review of the U.N. Charter, 
measures to end international ‘ 
terrorism etc. 

Q. Write 25 to 30 lines each 
on : 

(0 National Water Grid 
Programme (ii) Bokaro Steel 
Plant (Hi) International Con¬ 
trol Commission (iv) Indo-Soviet 
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Agreement on Science & Tech¬ 
nology (p) Public Investment 
Board (w) World Population 
Year (vii) Longford Commission. 

Ans. (/) National Water 
Grid Programme: The National 
Water Grid Programme for 
India envisages: (/) a Ganga- 
Cauvery link joining on the way 
the Sonc, Narmada, Tapti, Go¬ 
davari, Krishna and Pennar 
basins (ii) a Brahmputra-Ganga 
link through Bangladesh in col¬ 
laboration with the government 
of that country (in) a link canal 
from the Narmada to the Rajas¬ 
than canal (/r) a pump link 
through the Chambal to areas 
near Ajmer in Rajasthan, and 

(v) a link with the Mahanadi to 
coastal areas and canals to the 
west. The plan has been scru¬ 
tinised by a U.N.D.P. (United 
Nations Development Program¬ 
me) Mission team. The team 
has estimated that the project, 
including some navigation faci¬ 
lities desirable to be provided in 
the national water grid, would 
cost nearly Rs, 2,875 crorcs. 
(Without the navigation facili¬ 
ties, the cost could be reduced 
to Rs. 2,200 crores). And it 
may be possible to complete it 
by 2,000 A.D. The first stage in 
the project, viz., the Ganga- 
Cauvery Link would enable 
transfer of vast quantities of the 
Ganga-basin flood water to the 
west—south-west and west. The 
whole programme will require 
employment of nearly 1,000 en¬ 
gineers and 9,000 others. 

(ii) Bokaro Steel Plant: The 
proposal to set up a steel plant 
at Bokaro had bwn mooted in 
1959. The first concrete step 
towards its construction was, 
however, taken six year later 
when an agreement was signed 
on January 25, 1965 with the 
Soviet Union for a credit of 
Rs. 167 crores to meet the 
foreign exchange requirements 
for setting up the plant. Civil 
works for the foundations of the 
blast furnace were commission¬ 
ed Iqr Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the 
Prime Minister of India, on 


April 6, 1968. On October 3, 
1972 the plant started working 
when Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
switched on the first blast fur¬ 
nace. Bokaro is one of the most 
sophisticated steel plants in Asia. 
The Fointh Plan provided in all 
a sum of Rs. 1,053 croies for 
steel development. Out of this, 
Bokaro alone has accounted for 
Rs. 680 crores or nearly 65 per¬ 
cent. It has been calculated 
that the project will break even 
when it starts producing 4 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of steel per month. 

(Hi) International Control 
Commission : It is a Commis¬ 
sion which had been appointed 
by the United Nations Organi¬ 
zation in terms of the Geneva 
Agreement of 1954 (\v h i c h 
brought hostilities between com¬ 
munists and non-c(immimists 
in Indo-China to an end). India, 
Poland and Canada were nomi¬ 
nated as Members of the Com¬ 
mission which was charged with 
the responsibility of looking into 
complaints regarding the viola¬ 
tions of the Geneva Agreement. 
India is the Chairman of the 
Cojnmission. Although it has 
a heavy burden of responsibi¬ 
lities, the Commission is poorly 
equipped. Therefore, it has not 
been able to do much to stop 
armed conflicts which have been 
sporadically breaking out in 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

(iv) Indo-Soviet Agreement 
on Science and Technology : On 
October 2, 1972, India and the 
Soviet Union signed in Moscow 
an agreement for co-operation 
in the fields of applied science 
and technology. At the sign¬ 
ing ceremony, India was re¬ 
presented by Mr. C. Subrama- 
niam. Minister of Industrial 
Development, Science & Tech¬ 
nology. On behalf of the Soviet 
Union, the agreement was signed 
by Mr. Vladimir Kirillin, Head 
of the Soviet Union’s State Com¬ 
mittee for Science & Technology 
and Deputy Prime Minister. 
Among the areas of collabora¬ 
tion identified were ihe building 
up of a scientific information 


and documentation system in 
India, joint research in lasers, 
crystal growth and cybernetics, 
magneto-hydro-dynaraics, petro¬ 
chemistry, machine tool build¬ 
ing. ferrous metallurgy, oceano¬ 
graphy, water conservancy and 
joint mineral and oil explora¬ 
tion. 

(r) Public Investment Board: 
On OctojDer 4, 1972, the Govern¬ 
ment of India announced tiie 
setting up of a Public Invest¬ 
ment Board to expedite scru¬ 
tiny and approval of invest¬ 
ment proposals for the public 
sector. The Board will take 
decisions on proposals for pub¬ 
lic investment to produce goods 
and provide services. It will 
also scrutinise all proposals for 
investment in public sector pro¬ 
jects involving one crore of 
rupees or more. Mejnbers of 
the Bt)ard will be Secretaries of 
the Economic Affairs Depart¬ 
ment, the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, the Ministry of Industrial 
DevelopmeJtt, and Secretary to 
the Ministry making the pro¬ 
posal. It was hoped that the 
high-level composition of the 
Board would serve to obviate 
delays in finalisation of pro¬ 
posals. 

(vi) World Population Year : 
The U.N.O. has designated 1974 
as the World Population Year. 
The world body will henceforth 
concentrate on inducing the 
governments of member cour*- 
tries to concentrate on national 
programmes of population con¬ 
trol. During the y e a r, the 
ECAFE will organize an Asian 
Population Conference in Japan 
to study the problems created" 
by growing populations e.g. en¬ 
vironmental pollution, econo¬ 
mic development etc. 

(vii) Longford Commission ; 
w a Sir a 53-member unofficial 
British Commission which set 
out to define pronography. It 
looks its name from its Chair¬ 
man, Lord Longford. Among 
the members, there were a large 
number of clergymen, psychiat¬ 
rists, social workers, writers etc. 
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After working on the subject for 
ten months, the Commission 
defined pronography as that 
which exploits and dehumanises 
sex, so .that human beings arc 
treated as things and women in 
particular as sex objects. Defin¬ 
ing obscenity, the Commission 
has held that, “an article or a 
performance of a play is ob¬ 
scene if the effect taken as a 
whole is to outrage contempo¬ 
rary standards of decency and 
humanity accepted by the pub¬ 
lic at large.” 

Q. Briefly introduce the‘fol¬ 
lowing stating why they were in 
the news in recent months : 

(/) Pierre Auger (/7) Jesse 
Owens (Hi) Idi Amin (iv) Kakuei 
Tanaka (v) Anusuya Sarabhai 
(I'O Pierre Paul-Schweitzer (vii) 
Lord KilJaiiin (viii) Lasse Vircji 
(ix) Trepezynski Stanislaw. 

Ans. (/) Pierre Anger ; is 
a French physicist who has done 
outstanding work in developing 
nuclear and spatial research and 
international co-operation in 
scientific matters. He was 
Director of UNESCO’s Depart¬ 
ment of Sciences for nearly ten 
years. Prof. Auger has been 
awarded the 1971 Kalinga Prize 
for popularisation of science. 
(The Prize, founded by Mr. 
Bijoyananda Patnaik of India is 
administered by UNESCO. 
For 1970, the Prize had been 
won by Margaret Mead). 

(/7) Jesse Owens : is a fa¬ 
mous black American athlete. 
At the Olympic games held in 
Berlin in 1936, he had won four 
gold medals and created his¬ 
tory. This year he was a spe¬ 
cial invitee at the XX Olympiad 
held in Munich. 

(in) I d i A m i n : or ‘big 
daddy’ Amin, the President of 
Uganda recently shot into pro¬ 
minence after he came down 
heavily on people of Asian origin 
living in that country, ordering 
them to leave Uganda by No¬ 
vember 8. He was once his 
country’s heavy-weight boxing 
champion. He came to power 
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on January 25, 1971 when he 
ousted Milton Obotc who at that 
time happened to be out of the 
country. 

(iv) Kakuei Tanaka : has 
succeeded Mr. Eisaku Sato as the 
Prime Minister of Japan. He 
had been Minister for Interna¬ 
tional Trade and Industries in 
Mr. Sato’s cabinet. Mr. Tanaka 
started his career as a construc¬ 
tion worker at the age of 19. 
He has been returned to the 
House for ten successive terms. 
He had been a member of the 
Kishi cabinet in 1957, as also 
the Ikcda cabinet in 1962. He 
is the 40th Prime Minister of 
Japan. He visited Peking in 
September this year and laid the 
foundations of a new detente 
between China and Japan. 

(v) Anusuya Sarabhai : was 
an eminent Indian lab nir-leadcr, 
who remained active in Ahmcda- 
bad for nearly half a century. 
She was President of the Majoor 
Mahajun, a labour union found¬ 
ed by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Among those who grew up to be 
trade union leaders under her 
wing are Mr. Khandubhai Desai, 
Mr. S. R. Vasavada and Mr. 
Gulzarilal Nanda. Anu-suyaben 
or “Mota Ben” as she was 
affectionately known, died 
recently. 

(i7) Pierre Paul-Scbweitzer ; 
is the Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund— 
a post he has been occupying 
since September 1963. His 
term of office is due to expire 
next year. But recently, there 
were rumours that he was under 
pressure from the U.S. adminis¬ 
tration to resign and that he 
had been resisting the pressure. 
Mr. Schweitzer is a French na¬ 
tional well-versed in law, poli¬ 
tical science and economics. 

(vii) Lord Killanin: Lord 
Michael Killanin, 58-year-oId 
Irish peer, was elected President 
of the International Olympic 
Committee at Munich on August 
23. Lord Killanin took over 
the reins of the Olympic move¬ 
ment from Mr. Avery Brundage, 


the 84-year-old Chicago mil¬ 
lionaire, who had ruled the 
I.O.C. for the past 20 years. A 
former journalist, the Irish peer 
had been elected to the IOC in 
1952 and occupied the oflSce of 
its Vice-President since 1968. 
He headed a fact-finding Com¬ 
mission to South Africa and 
afterwards presented a report 
which led to South Africa’s 
expulsion from the Olympic 
movement in 1970. 

(viU) Lasse V I r e o : is a 
Finnish athlete who won gold- 
medals in the 5,000 and 10^,000 
metres events in the XX Olym¬ 
piad held in Munich in Septem¬ 
ber 1972. 

(ix) Trepezynski Stanislaw : 
is the Deputy Foreign Minister 
of Poland. On September 20, 
lie was unanimously elected 
President of the 27th session of 
the U.N. General Assembly. 
(Mr. Adam Malik, Foreign 
Minister of Indonesia had pre¬ 
sided over the 26lh General 
Assembly Session held last year.) 

Q. What do the following 
abbreviations stand for : 

(/) NLF (//) CFL (Hi) L of C 

Ans. (0 NLF: The ini¬ 
tials stand for National Libera¬ 
tion F r o n t—^an organization 
fighting against U.S. military 
intervention in South Vietnam. 
The NLF. has established a 
Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of its own. The 
Fnmt is represented at the Paris 
peace-talks. 

(i7) CFL : means cease-fire 
line. After 1949, a cease-fire 
line in the Jammu & Kashmir 
State of India sep^ated the area * 
occupied by Pakistan from the 
rest of the State. After the 
Ittdo-Pak war of 1971, India has . 
refused to recognise the old 
cease-fire line. Instead a new 
line of control has been estab¬ 
lished. 

(iii) L of C : It is a term 
largely used by the Defence 
Forces. It means line of com¬ 
munication. 
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Q. 1. (a) What steps did 
Gandhiji take to remove un- 
touchability ? (150-200 words) 

Ans, The practice of un- 
touchability could not but be 
repulsive to a person with 
Gandhiji’s intense humanism. 
He was deeply distressed to find 
that it had reduced nearly ojie- 
fifth of the population of India 
to a state bordering on slavery— 
a state of perpetual subjection 
in which those people were 
denied the basic human rights. 
He, therefore fought a constant 
battle against this social scourge. 
He started with admitting hari- 
jans to his ashram even at the 
risk of being ostracized by the 
orthodox people, many of whom 
were ardent supporters (?f the 
cause of India’s freedom. He 
used all the means at his dis¬ 
posal to expose the inhuman de¬ 
gradation to which the untouch¬ 
ables were being subjected. He 
demonstrated by example that 
the work which the untouchables 
had to do entitled them to 
greater respect and regard. He 
worked like them, lived like 
them and lived with them. It 
was Gandhiji who introduced 
the word Harijan (children of 
god) to describe this down¬ 
trodden section of Hindu society. 
The weekly journal which was 
Gandhiji's mouthpiece was 
known as the Harijan Sewak. 
In 1932 when the British govern¬ 
ment tried to introduce separate 


electorates for the depres.sed 
classes, he staked his life to get 
the decision annulled. He held 
the opinion that India’s fight for 
independence did not have any 
meaning unle.ss social and reli¬ 
gious persecution of the so-called 
untouchables was stopped. 
Therefore, he pleaded for “the 
most drastic legislation render¬ 
ing criminal all the special per¬ 
secution to which these fellow- 
countrymen of mine are sub¬ 
jected by the so-called superior 
classes. The strong voice raised 
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by him led the constitution- 
makers of India to declare the 
practice of untouchability an 
offence. 

(b) What has been done by 
the Goveniment in this regard 
and with what success ? (about 
100 words). 

Ans. The Constitution of 
India contains a number of pro¬ 
visions aimed at eradication of 
untouchability and removing all 
disabilities, restrictions and so¬ 
cial taboos originating in its 
practice. Article 17 forbids ob¬ 
servance of untouchability in 


any form. Article 25 throws 
open Hindu religious institix- 
ti(ms of a public character to all 
classes and sections of the 
Hindus. Likewise Articles 15, 
19(.5), and 29 hold out guarantees 
against discriminatory treatment 
with m e m b e r s of scheduled 
castes and tribes. In 1955, the 
Government of India passed the 
Untouchability (Offences) Act 
providing penalties for those 
found guilty of practising un¬ 
touchability or of discriminating 
publicly against those who for 
ages had been regarded as un¬ 
touchables. Since 1954 the 
Government of India has been 
giving financial support to,the 
movement to eradicate un¬ 
touchability. This campaign is 
carried out through official ma¬ 
chinery and publicity media. 
There is a Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes who keeps an eye on the 
working of special safeguards 
provided in the Constitution for 
members of the Scheduled Caste* 
and Tribes. 

In April 1965, the Govern¬ 
ment of India appointed a Com¬ 
mittee under the Chairmanship 
of Ntr. L. Elyaperumal, M.P., 
to go into the practice of un¬ 
touchability in the country, the 
problems faced by the scheduled 
castes in education, and the 
obstacles in the way of their 
economic uplift. The C o m- 
mittee submitted its report in 
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Jartuary, t96d. The report dealt 
with the working of the Un- 
touchability (Offences) Act and 
made a number of suggestions 
for its effective enforcement. It 
also suggested ways and means 
of promoting the economic and 
educational i n t c r e s t s of the 
scheduled castes. 

The Government has also 
passed a number of laws on the 
subject and taken other ‘mea¬ 
sures to improve the lot of this 
backward section of Indian so¬ 
ciety. Yet it cannot be said that 
the evil has been eradicated! 
Old prejudices die hard and even 
now sometimes come to the sur¬ 
face in very despicable manifes¬ 
tations. But a good beginning 
in the right direction has beeji 
made. It may take long years 
to rid the people’s minds of the 
virus of untouchability. But 
there can he no doubt that in a 
few years’ time the mention of 
the practice of untouchability 
in India will be found in history 
books only. 

Q. 2. fa) What are the 
Directive Principles of State 
Policy ? In case of a conflict 
between Directive Principles and 
Fundamental Rights, which will 
prevail ? (150-175 words). 

Ans. The Directive Princi¬ 
ples of state policy enshrined in 
the constitution of India arc 
regarded as “fundamental in the 
governance of the country”. 
These principles lay down that 
the state shall strive “to promote 
the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting, as 
effectively as it may, a social 
order in which justice, social, 
economic and political, shall in- 
Xorm all the institutions of na¬ 
tional life”. These principles 
further seek to ensure vide 
Article 39 : (1) Equitable distri¬ 
bution of wealth or the socialist 
pattern of society (2) adequate 
means of livelihood to ail its 
citizens (3) employment to all 
(4) free and compulsory edu¬ 
cation for children (5) living 
^age for workers (6) protection 
of childhood and youth against 
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exploitation and against moral 
and material abandonment (7) 
organization of village pan- 
chayats as units of self-govern¬ 
ment (8) prohibition of the con¬ 
sumption except for medical 
purposes of intoxicating drinks 
and of drugs injurious to health 
(9) organization of agriculture 
and animal husbandry on 
modern and .scienlilic lines (10) 
promotion of international peace 
and security and maintenance of 
just and honourable relations 
between the nations of the world. 

The Directive Principles are 
in the nature of directions to the 
legislature and the executive that 
they should exercise their autho¬ 
rity in such a manner as to en¬ 
sure due respect ft>r, and ob¬ 
servance of these principles. 
Although these princi]>les are 
not justiciable, the courts cannot 
altogether ignore them. On the 
other hand, fundamental rights 
aic the citizens’ basic natural 
and human rights e.s.scntial for 
the good of life. These rights 
have been enumerated in part 
III of the Constitution and liave 
been made justiciable. In the 
case of a conflict between Direc¬ 
tive Principles and Fundamental 
Rights, the latter arc bound to 
prevail. 

(6) What, according to you, 
is tlie correct interpretation of 
‘State autonomy’ ? {about 150 
words) 

Alls. The term ‘State Auto¬ 
nomy’ can have meaning only 
in the context of federalism 
which envisages a division of 
legislative and executive autho¬ 
rity between the Centre and the 
States, not by any law made by 
any of the two, but by the Con¬ 
stitution which should also 
guarantee that such division is 
inviolable. State autonomy 
means that there is a definite 
sphere in which the States arc 
entirely free to act independently 
of control by the Centre. The 
makers of the Indian constitu¬ 
tion declared the Indian states 
“sovereign in the field which is 


left to them by the Constitu¬ 
tion”. Now this field can be 
limited or widened. But the 
most important thing which has 
to be kept in view is that the 
measure of autonomy allowed to 
the States has-to be such as helps 
to promote the organic unity of 
the country and is on no account 
carried to an extent where it 
should undermine that unity. 
Autonomy does not and should 
not mean disruption. As 
Gandliiji said, “If each state be¬ 
gins to look upon itself as a 
separate, sovereign unit, the 
Country’s independence would 
lose its meaning and with that 
would vanish the freedom of the 
various units as well.” 

(r) Why did it become neces¬ 
sary fur Bangladesh to separate 
from Pakistan ? (about 125 
Hords) 

Ans. The Sovereign Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Bangladesh 
is a product of the contradic¬ 
tions which were inherent in the 
concept of Pakistan as it appear¬ 
ed on the world map in 1947. 
The only common bond between 
the people of West Pakistan 
and East Pakistan was Islam. 
Otherwise the two regions were 
inhabited by people entirely 
different in racial stock, com¬ 
plexion, looks, language, cus¬ 
toms, culture and traditions. 
After the British had left, politi¬ 
cal power in the new country 
came into the hands of the Mus¬ 
lims who had migrated from 
India and the Punjabi Muslims 
who filled important posts in 
the armed forces and the civil 
services of the new State. The 
new masters of Pakistan looked 
down upon the Benplis and for 
nearly a quarter of a century, 
did everything they could to en¬ 
sure that the Bengalis were not 
allowed to wield effective power. 
Instead of being industrially 
developed, the eastern wing was 
gradually converted into a closed 
market for the shoddy goods 
produced by the industries of 
West Pakistan. Economic ex¬ 
ploitation was coupled with 
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insidious attempts to smother joined hands with the Mukii valence of high tax rates. 
Bengali language and culture. BahhU and the combined forcc.s Among the important measures 
It was gradually becoming clear routed the Pakistani marauders recommended by the Committee' 
that Last Pakistan, although it in a fortnight. On December for adoption by the Government 
held a majority of the country’s 16, Lt. General Amir Abdullah of India were : (/) reduction of 
population, was gradually being Khan Niazi, Commander of the the maximum marginal rate of 
reduced to a colony for the bene- Pakistani forces, .surrendered income-tax including surcharge 
fit of the feudal-military-bureau- before Lt. General Jagjit Singh from»the prevailing 97*75 per- 
cratic complex holding the reins Aurora, Comnoandor of the cent to 75 percent ;(/7) an enquiry 


of power in Islamabad. 

The fires of discontent had 
begun to smoulder in the east 
early in 1948—barely a few 
months after Pakistan had come 
into existence—in the form of 
student agitation to protest 
against the imposition of Urdu. 
The oppression resorted to in 
nearly 13 years of military rule 
made these fires burn even 
brighter. The result was that 
when the country had its first 
free general election in Decem¬ 
ber 1970, the Bengalis voted 
solidly for the Awami League 
led by Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
who had put forward a six- 
point programme envisaging 
maximum autonomy for the two 
wings within a federal Pakistan. 
Yahya Khan did not relish the 
outcome of the elections and 
tried to reverse the verdict of the 
people by the force of arms. 
That set the fuse alight and a 
free Bangladesh w-as proclaimed 
on March 26, 1971. 

It became the starting point 
of a war of liberation which 
lasted nearly nine months. The 
largely unarmed people of Last 
Bengal faced the murderers from 
Islamabad with courage. The 
people of Bangladesh had to 
make great sacrifices and endure 
untold hardships. Nearly ten 
million of them had to leave the 
country and seek shelter in 
India. 

From the outset, India was 
sympathetic to the cause of 
Bangladesh, and it had made no 
secret of the fact. India did 
not, however, intervene militarily 
till Pakistan had forced its hands 
by moiuiting an air attack on 
Indian airfields in the west on 
the evening of December 3. 
Thereafter the Indian Army 
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allied forces and the flag of free 
Banglade.sh was raised in Dacca. 
By September 1972, the new 
Republic had been recognised 
by more than 80 countries. 

id) What decision has Par¬ 
liament taken about the privileges 
of the I.C.S. ? (About 50 
words) 

Alls. In May 1972, the 
Parliament of India passed a 
Constitution Amendment Bill 
enabling the Government to do 
away with the special privileges 
allowed to officers belonging to 
the Indian Civil Service in terms 
of Article 314 of India’s Consli- 
tution. These privileges related 
to remuneration, leave, retire¬ 
ment, pension etc. and the said 
Article protected these privileges 
as they existed when the persons 
concerned had been appointed 
by the British Secretary of State 
for India. They placed officers 
belonging to the I.C.S. at an 
advantage as compared to those 
belonging to the Indian Ad¬ 
ministrative Service. The state¬ 
ment of objects and rcason.s ac¬ 
companying the amendment 
said that “the concept of a class 
of officers with immutable con¬ 
ditions of service is incompatible 
with the changed social order.” 

Q. 3. (a) Mention some of 
the important recommendations 
of the Direct Taxes Enquiry 
(Wanchoo Committee) Report. 

(About 100 words) 

Ans. The report of the 
Direct Taxes Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee headed by Mr. K.N. Wan¬ 
choo, former Chief Justire of 
India was presented to Parlia¬ 
ment on March 20, 1972. The 
Committee held in its report that 
the first and foremost reason for 
tax evasion in India is the pre- 


into the usefulness of otherwise 
of all existing controls, licensing 
and permit systems; (m) a uni¬ 
form tax on agricultural in¬ 
comes—the tax to be at par with 
the tax on other incomes; (/i) 
replacement of existing sales 
tax by additional excise duly; 

(v) allotment of a permanent 
account number to each tax¬ 
payer for use in transactions in¬ 
volving amounts above Rs. 5,000; 

(vi) A family con.sisting of hus¬ 
band, wife and minor children 
must be treated as a unit for 
assessment; (m) The basic ex¬ 
emption limit for estate duty 
should be raised from Rs. 
50,000 to Rs. 2 lakhs etc. 

(b) Write a brief note on ur¬ 
ban and rural ceilings. (About 
100 words) 

Ans. As the population of 
India has increased, the pres¬ 
sure on land—both agricultural 
and urban—has also increased., 
This has served to accentuate 
economic disparities. L a n d- 
holders of ail types have bene¬ 
fited from the boom in land- 
prices everywhere and the plight 
of the landless has become 
worse. Therefore, in pur¬ 
suance of the goal of a socialis¬ 
tic pattern of society in India 
it has become necessary that 
ceilings should be imposed on 
both rural and urban land- 
holdings. The necessity of tak¬ 
ing such measures has been re¬ 
cognised and the Central and 
State governments have been 
seized of the matter for a long 
firae now. Several States have 
already passed ceiling laws and 
quite a few have authorised the 
Parliament to enact such laws 
on their behalf. 

Q. 4, (a) Name the antiHVfs 
•f the foUowhig books ^ 
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(/) Geeta Govinda (//) Shah- 
nama (Hi) Divine Comedy (iv) 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer (v) 
Les Miserables (vi) David Cop- 
perfield (vii) Apple Cart (viii) 
The Guide (ix) Red Star Over 
China (a-) One Life, 

Ans. (/) Jayadeva (ii) Fir¬ 
dausi (Hi) Goethe (iv) Mark 
Twain (v) Victor Hugo (W) 
Charles Dickens (vii) George 
Bernard Shaw (viii) R.K. Nara- 
yan (ix) Edgar Snow (x) ? 

(b) In what field have the 
following distinguished them-' 

selves ? (One word each) 

(i) Jamini Roy (ii) Begiun 
Akhtar (Hi) Panini (iv) Cecil 
Day-Lewis (v) Epstein (vi) 
Charak (vii) Prithvi Raj Kapoor 
(viii) Randhir Singh (ix) Yehudi 
Menuhin (.v) William Faulkner. 

Ans. (0 Painting>{/7) Indian 
classical singing (Hi) Sanskrit 
Grammar (iv) Poetry ()’) Sculp¬ 
ture (v’l) Surgery (vii) Film acting 
(viii) Rifle-shooting (ix) Music 
(x) Fiction. 

(c) What do the following 
abbreviations stand for ? 

(/) SALT (ii) UNCTAD (Hi) 
SUNFED (iv) ff.E.C, (v) ECAFE. 

Ans. (i) Strategic Arms Li- 
mitatiofi Talks (ii) United Na¬ 
tions Conference on Trade and 
Development (Hi) Special United 
Nations Fund For Economic 
Development (iv) European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (v) Economic 
Commission for Asia and Far 
East. 

Q. 5. (a) Name the follow- 
i^ — 

* f/)Chief Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh (ii) Secretary General of 
the United Nations (Hi) Chancel¬ 
lor of the Federal German Re¬ 
public (iv) Chief of the Indian 
Naval StaflT (v) Site of the Olym¬ 
pic Games, 1972. 

Ans. (/) P.C, Sethi (ii) Dr. 
Kurt Waldheim (Hi) Willy 
B|«iidt (fv) Adm. S.M. Nanda 
(v]) Munich. 


(b) Why have the following 
be«ti in the news recently ? (one 
sentence each) 

(i) Dom Mintoff (H) Jack 
Anderson (Hi) Anwar Sadat 
(iv) Angela Davis (v) Longewala 
(vi) Belfast (vH) Haiphong {viii) 
Stockholm (/.y) Aligarh (x) Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy. 

Ans. (/) Dom Mintoff : is 
the Prime Minister of Malta. 
He came into the news in the 
latter half of 1971 when he 
served notice on Britain either 
to increase the rent it had been 
paying for base facilities in the 
ishmd republic or to quit. The 
dispute was resolved on March 
26, 1972 when a new seven-year 
defem^ agreement was signed 
allowing for the continued use of 
the bases by the British. 

(ii) Jack Anderson ; is a 
well-known American journa¬ 
list. He came into pre-eminence 
after the Indo-Pak conflict of 
December 1971, when he pub¬ 
lished inside information on the 
partisan attitude adopted by the 
U S. Government and the role 
played by Nixon’s seeurity ad¬ 
viser Dr. Henry Kissinger in 
fashioning U.S. policy at that 
time. 

(Hi) Anwar Sadat: is the 
President of Egypt. He re¬ 
mains in the news in the context 
of the conflict in West Asia. 
In July 1972, he hit the head¬ 
lines when he ordered Russian 
military advisers to leave his 
country, 

(iv) Angela Davis: is a 28- 
year old black American college 
teacher and a member of the 
U.S. Communist party. In 
1970, she was arrested on charges 
of kidnapping and conspiracy 
to murder. But it was widely 
believed that she was being false¬ 
ly implicated because she had 
teen a well-known activist in 
the cause of black Americans, 
for Women’s Lib and for the 
radical left. She was however 
acquitted on ail counts. 

(v) Longewala : lies in In¬ 
dia about 15 miles from the 


Indo-Pak border in Rajasthan. 
In the conflict of December 
1971, Pakistan’s armoured forces 
made a missive thrust at it, but 
the attack was repulsed by the 
Indian forces which destroyed 
as many as 3.7 Chinese T-59 
Tanks in which the Pakistanis 
had come. 

(vi) Belfast : is the capital 
of Northern Ireland. It re¬ 
mains in the news with spasmo¬ 
dic riots involving Catholic and 
Protestant gangs, and the British 
army. 

(vH) Haiphong ; is a sea¬ 
port of North Vietnam. It was 
in the news in May 1972 when 
President Nixon ordered the 
mining of the port in a move to 
prevent military supplies reach¬ 
ing Hanoi by sea. 

(viii) Stockholm : is the 
Capital of Sweden. It was in 
the news in June 1972 when the 
IJ.N.O. organized there a 112- 
nation Conference on Human 
Environment. 

(ix) Aligarh : is a Univer¬ 
sity town in Uttar Pradesh. 
Recently it was the scene of dis¬ 
turbances following passage of 
the Aligarh Muslim University 
Amendment Act by Parliament. 
The measure was opposed by 
reactionary elements who were 
not in favour of the constitution 
of the University being changed 
in any way. 

(x) Raja Ram Mohun Roy : 
(1774-1833) Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy was one of the greatest 
social reformers India has pro¬ 
duced. He was instrumental in 
eradicating social evils like Sati, 
Purdah and child marriage. He 
advocated widow re-marriage 
and stood for women’s educa¬ 
tion. He was also the founder 
of Brahmo SamaJ. 

Q. 6. (a) W r 11 e about 30 
words each on the historical signi¬ 
ficance of the following :— 

(/) Samudragupta (//) Martin 
Luther (Hi) Sher Shah (iv) The 
Spanish Armada (v) The Bill of 
Rights (vi) Guru Gobind Singh 
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(vii) Abraham Lincoln (viil) 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

A n s . (/) Samudragapta : 

(3.10-375 A.D.) son and successor 
of Chandra Gupta 1, one of the 
most powerful and the ablest 
of the Hindu kings, a great mili¬ 
tary genius, a great scholar, poet 
and musician ; known as the 
Indian Napoleon on account of 
his great conquests. 

(/;) Martin Lather : (1483- 

1546) great German religious 
reformer who lived to see the 
principles of Reformation wide¬ 
ly established. 

(m) Sher Shah: Muslim 
king who ruled India from 1540 
to 1545. He was the first Mus¬ 
lim king who paid special atten¬ 
tion to administration and re¬ 
forms. The Grand Trunk Road 
was built in his time. He is 
known for many reforms in 
works of public unility and land 
revenue. 

(iv) The Spanish Armada : 
was a great fleet sent by Philip 
n of Spain, leader of Catholic 
Europe, to invade England in 
1588. The British defeated the 
Armada and thus established 
their supremacy over the seas. 

(v) The Bill of Rights : was 
the name given to a law declar¬ 
ing the rights and liberties of 
British subjects and settling the 
question of succession to the 
British crown, passed by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1689. The significance 
of the bill lies in that it not only 
clarified the existing law but also 
placed monarchy in England on 
a constitutional basis. It 
liberated British subjects from 
arbitrary government. 

(vr) Guru Gobind Singh : the 
tenth and the last Guru of the 
Sikhs--a real founder of Sikh 
power a major part of whose life 
was spent in fighting the 
Mughals. 

(vii) Abraham Lincoln: (1809> 
1865) a lawyer in early life, was 
returned to Congress in 1846 
from Springfield, Illinois and 
was elected 16th President of 


the Vnited States of America. 
He abolished slavery in the 
U.S.A. He was assassinated 
by John Wilkes Booth in 1865. 

(via) Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms : A Government of 
India Bill was passed by the 
British Parliament in December 
1919. The measure made many 
important changes in the admi¬ 
nistration of India. In place of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 
a bicameral legislature was set 
up in New Delhi. A system of 
direct elections was introduced, 
although franchise remained 
very much restricted. The law¬ 
making powers of the Central 
Legislature were increased. Cen¬ 
tral and state subjects were sepa¬ 
rated. The size of the pro¬ 
vincial legislative Councils was 
considerably enlarged. It in¬ 
troduced dyarchy in the provin¬ 
ces which meant a further sub¬ 
division of subjects in the state 
list into (/) reserved subjects to 
be dealt with by the Governor 
and his nominees and (i7) trans¬ 
ferred subjects to be dealt with 
by the Governor and his minii- 
tcri. 

(b) Give the date* af the foi- 
lewing events :— 

(i) The Battle of Trafalgar 
(//) Pearl Harbour incident (Hi) 
The Third Battle of Panipat. 

Ans. (i) 21at October, 1905 
(ii) 7th December, 1941 (in) 
14th January, 1761. 

Q. 7. (a) Name the chief in¬ 
dustry located at :— 

(0 Renukoot (ii) Khetri (Hi) 
Nepanagar (iv) Varanasi (v) 
Tarapore (vi) Sheffield (vH) Dun¬ 
dee (via) Milan (ix) Anand (x) 
Ranchi 

Ans. (/) Aluminium (H) 
Copper (Hi) Newsprint (iv) Diesel 
Locomotives (v) Atomic Energy 

(vi) Steel (vii) Jute (riii) Textiles, 
chemicals etc. (ix) Milk (jc) 
Heavy M a c h i n e-Building; 
Foundry Forge. 

(b) Name the capitals of 

(0 Australia (H) Finland (Hi) 
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Chile (iv) Denmark (v) Mexico 
(vi) Ethiopia (vii) North Viet-. 
nam (v/H) Switzerland (ix) Nepal 
(.v),Jordan 

Ans. (/) Canberra (//) Hel¬ 
sinki (Hi) Santiago (iv) Copen¬ 
hagen ^(r) Mexico (vi) Addis 
Ababa (vii) Hanoi (viii) Berne 
(/a) Kathmandu (.v) Anunan. 

(c) Explain the following 
term's (about 30 wonls each) 

(i) Aurora Borealis (ii) Con¬ 
tinental Climate (Hi) Gulf Stream 
.(ii) Roaring Forties (v) Solar 
Wind. 

Ans. (/) Aurora Borealis : 

is a light phenomenon seen at 
nights in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. It consists of beams of 
nmny coloured light quivering , 
in the sky. It is seen in the 
north of Norway and in corres¬ 
ponding latitudes. A similar 
phenomenon is seen in the 
southern hemisphere which it 
called Aurora Australis. 

(ii) Continental Climate : is 
the type of climate occurring in 
the temperate zone in the nor¬ 
thern hemisphere. It is charac¬ 
terised by extremes of tempera¬ 
ture, particularly after the sum¬ 
mer and winter solstices, low ,, 
humidity and relatively scanty' 
rainfall. 

(Hi) Gulf Stream: is a 
warm ocean current emerging 
from the Gulf of Mexico. There¬ 
from it moves along the east 
coast of the U.S.A., meets the 
cold Labrador Current off New¬ 
foundland and follows the Wes¬ 
terlies to Europe. Thereafter, 
it is divided into two parts^r-one 
reaching the coast of Norjth 
West Europe as a warm currqbt 
and the other moving to the 
coast of North West Africa as a 
cold current. 

(iv) Roaring Forties: wester¬ 
ly winds blowing throughout the 
year over the oceans of the 
southern hemisphere between 
40® and 60® south. Being un¬ 
obstructed by land and regu^, 

these winds are extremely stimng' ; 
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(v) Soltr Wind: It is a 
movmg solar plasma (or gas with 
electrically charged particles) 
consisting primarily of protons 
having energies of about a 
thousand electron volts each. 
Changes in the behaviour of 
solar winds are generally noticed 
after a period of activity on the 
•un, when the number of parti¬ 
cles as also their speeds increase^ 

Q. 8. (a) Explain in abont 
75 words the working principle of 
radar or the telephone. 

> 

Ans. (/) Radar : precisely 
means : Radioi Angle, Direction 
And Range. It is one of the 
interesting developments of 
wireless waves the principle of 
which has been utilised in the 
Radio location technique popu¬ 
larly toown as RADAR. It is an 
electrical device used for the de¬ 
tection and location of air¬ 
craft with the help of radio 
frequency waves. 

Working: Wireless waves 
having very short wavelengths 
are set free in the shape of con¬ 
centrated beam to flood or 
cover the required area of the 
sky. An aircraft entering that 
particular area is supposed to 
intercept the spreading waves, 
and an echo is reflected back to 
the transmitting station. In ad¬ 
dition to detection of the air¬ 
craft, its distance from a parti¬ 
cular place can also be calcu¬ 
lated by recording the time taken 
by the wireless waves in travel¬ 
ling back. A discrimination 
between the aircraft of an emeny 
and a friendly nation can be 
m a d e by understanding t h e 
nature of the echo. 

V (//) Telephone : It is a de¬ 
vice to produce sound to enable 
two persons to talk to each other 
from a distance. The circuit, 
which is closed when the line is 
connected, consists of a trans¬ 
mitter and a receiver connected 
by an electrical conductor. The 
transnutter which is usually a 
carbon microphone causes varia- 
.'ble electrical impulses to flow 
‘^^ough the circuit. In the tele- 
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phone-receiver, these impulses 
flow through a pair of coils of 
wire wound upon soft iron pole- 
pieces which are attached to the 
poles of a magnet. An iron 
diaphragm near these coils ex¬ 
periences variable pulls and 
vibrates so as to produce sounds 
corresponding to those made 
into the microphone. 

(b) Answer the following in 
40-50 words each :— 

(/) What do you understand 
by balanced diet ? 

Ans. (/) Balanced Diet: A 
balanced diet is food which 
supplies the various consti¬ 
tuents needed by the body in 
proper proportion for its proper 
fimctioning. It consists of the 
following ;—(1) Proteins —^the 
tissue and flesh-building sub¬ 
stance of the body. It is found 
in meat, cheese, peas, beans, 
milk etc. (2) Carbohydrates— 
which form the fuel of the body, 
found in starchy foods, sugar 
and sweets. (3) Fats—the 
warmth-producing and protect¬ 
ing food found in butler and ani 
mal fats, (4) Vitamins —which 
exert a necessary influence on 
digestive processes and help in 
the absorption of food; found 
in the above-mentioned articles 
of food and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

(rV) Why is diesel oil pre¬ 
ferred for heavy road vehicles ? 

Ans. Diesel oil has a higher 
efficiency and proves more eco¬ 
nomical than any other fuel 
used in any internal combustion 
engine. A diesel oil engine has 
a simpler mechanism as com¬ 
pared to similar devices using 
other fuels like petrol, gas etc. 

It converts to use about 40 per¬ 
cent of the heat it produces, 
which is better than in the case 
of other types of engines. 

(Hi) What is photosynthesis ? 

Ans. It is the process by 
which green plants manufac¬ 
ture thmr carbohydrates and 
liberate oxygen gas equal to in¬ 


take of carbon dioxide gas in the 
presence of sunli^t water. 

(iv) What do you undentand 
by the code of life tur genetic 
c^ ? 

Ans. The code of life is 
that biological mechanism by 
which inherited characteristics 
are handed from generation to 
generation. The genetic code 
IS expressed by the molecular 
configuration of chromosomes 
of cells, the code-bearing ma¬ 
terial being DNA (deoxyribonu¬ 
cleic acid, a biological structure 
which makes transmission of 
characteristics possible). The 
latest researches on DNA are 
likely to lead to an explanation 
as to why species differ and why 
each individual, in some respect, 
is unique. 

(v) What is persistence of 
vision ? 

Ans. It is the phenomenon 
which enables us to have an im¬ 
pression of continuous motion 
while a cellulose-acetate film 
containing successive pictures, 
each slightly differing from the 
previous one, is flashed across 
the screen. The film generally 
moves at 90 feet per minute and 
the visual images formed in the 
human eye overlap in quick 
succession, and an illusion of 
life-like motion is created. 

(i/) Why do earthqnakes 
occur ? 

Ans. Modern scientific re¬ 
search has traced earthquakes 
to a number of causes. One of 
these is the eruption of volca¬ 
noes on land or on the soa-bed. 
The. structural adjustments con¬ 
stantly going on inside the earth 
can also cause earthquakes. 
Similarly, shortening of the 
earth’s crust due to cooling and 
contraction can also bring on 
earthquakes. There are other 
causes too. Rains and rivers 
are continuously eroding hi^- 
lands on the earth. Rivers go 
on depositing sediment in the 
oceans. Sometimes this ero¬ 
sion of highlands and deposition 
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of sediment in the sea disturbs 
the distribution of the mass of 
the earth. This too can cause an 
earthquake. 

Q. 9. (a) Rewrite the follow¬ 
ing statements filling in the 
blanks :— 

(/) In a vacuum flask, silver¬ 
ing reduces the loss of heat by 
-. (ii) The period of oscilla¬ 
tion of a pendulum depends on 

its-. (Hi) The boiling point 

of a liquid is-if the pressure 

decreases, (iv) No s o u n d is 
heard on the moon because there 

is-on the moon, (v) Lead 

pencils do not contain lead but 

Ans. (/) In a vacuum flask, 
silvering reduces the loss of heat 
by preventing radiation of heat, 
(ii) The period of oscillation of a 
pendulum depends on its length. 
(Hi) The boiling point of a liquid 
is decreased if the pressure de¬ 
creases. (/V) No sound is heard 
on the moon because there is 
no atmosphere on the moon, 
(v) Lead pencils do not contain 
lead but graphite. 

(b) Mention the principal 
scientific aims of the Apollo Mis¬ 
sions. 

Ans. Apollo Missions : In 
May 1961, President John F. 
Kennedy of the USA committed 
his country to landing a manned 
spacecraft on the moon before 
that decade was out. The mis¬ 
sion was named Apollo and its 
primary purpose was accom¬ 
plished on Jtdy 21, 1969 when 
Neil Armstrong and Edwin 
Aldrin stepped on to the lunar 
surface. Upto November 1972, 
five teams of astronauts had 
landed on the moon and they 
had carried out extensive explo¬ 
rations to determine the age, 
composition etc. of the moon. 

(c) With what discoveries do 
you associate the following ? 

(f) Copernicus (ii) Sir Ro¬ 
nald Ross (Hi) Rontgen (iv) Dar¬ 
win (v) Madame Curie. 

Ans. (0 Modem Astrono¬ 
my (ii) M^aria parasite (HI) 
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X-Rays (iv) Theory of Evolution 
(v) Radium. 

Q. 10. What do you know 
about the following ? (one or 
two sentences each) 

(/■) Borstal schools (b) Cyro- 
genics (c) Leg-bye (d) Mariner 9 
0?) Dilwara temples (J) Women’s 
Liberation Movement (g) Cham- 
bal dacoits (h) Prize Court (/) 
Open University (J) Young 
Turks. 

Ans. (a) Borstal Schools : 
are penal reformatories where 
juvenile delinquents or young 
offenders are given education 
and industrial training to wean 
them from crime. 

(b) Cyrogenics : is a new 
and rapidly developing field of 
technology. It is concerned with 
the production, control and ap¬ 
plication of very low tempera¬ 
tures, e.g. in rocketry, electro¬ 
nics, refrigeration, biology and 
medicine. 

(c) Leg-bye : is a term used 
in the game of cricket. When 
the baU touches any part of the 
batsman’s person (except his 
hand) and any runs are made, 
the score will be categorised as 
Leg-Byes. 

(d) Mariner-9 : was laun¬ 
ched by the USA on May 31, 
1971. It went into orbit around 
Mars on November 14, 1971 
going within 750 miles of the 
Martian surface. It snapped 
more than 6,000 closeup pic¬ 
tures of Mars and sent back ex¬ 
tensive scientific data that would 
help determine if a primitive 
life form, such as tiny plants or 
microbes, could exist in the cold 
dry climate of the Red planet. 

(e) Dilwara Temples : are 
five Jain temples near Mount 
Abu in Rajasthan. They are 
known for their beautiful car¬ 
vings. It is believed that they 
were constructed some time 
between the eleventh and thir¬ 
teenth centuries a.d. 

(/) Women’s Li beration 
Movement: or Women’s Lib. 
is a movement which has recent¬ 


ly originated in the U.S.A. as 
a revolt against what is referred 
to as male chauvinism or the 
myth of male superiority in any 
and every sphere of human 
activity. 

(g) Chambal Valley Dacoits: 

were desperadoes who till recent¬ 
ly were active in the Chambal 
valley in Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh. Since 1960 Sar- 
vodaya workers led by Acha^a 
Vinoba Bhave had been trying 
to make them see the error of 
their ways. Recently a • large 
number of them bid goodbye to 
the life of crime and surrendered 
themselves to the government. 

(h) Prize Court: is a court 
which adjudicates upon ships or 
goods captured by one of the 
parties to a war in the course of 
the fighting. The Prize court 
can cither release or condemn 
the prize. In the latter case, 
the property is vested in the cap- 
tor thereof. 

(/) Open University : is an 
idea which has been tried in 
several parts of the world with a 
fair measure of success. The 
open university differs from the 
regular university in that entry 
into the former is open to every¬ 
one whether or not he has had 
any formal education. India’s 
Education Ministry recently set 
up a working group to consider 
the feasibility of establishing an 
open university in this country. 
In India such a university will 
provide opportunities for under¬ 
graduate and post-graduate edu¬ 
cation to all who for some rea¬ 
son or the other were precluded 
from achieving their aitns 
through an existing institutioiy 
of hi^er education. 

( j) Young Turks : is a term 
generally used to describe youth- 
fuP dissidents or hardliners in a 
party. 
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Personality Developineat 

Optimism Makes All The Difference 


The present century has been 
called the century of anxiety. 
It is also the nuclear age with the 
shadow of grim uncertainty 
hovering over the future of Jhe 
human race, hicreasing anxie¬ 
ties and gnawing uncertainties 
have made the people generally 
tense, unhappy and pessimistic. 

The English psychologist 
Havelock Ellis once observed, 
“The place where optimism 
flourishes most is the lunatic 
asylum*’. Bertrand Russell who 
died a few years ago had warned 
that the world in which wo live 
is one in which there is constant 
risk of universal death. Yet he 
did not give way to dour pessi¬ 
mism. Indeed he ended his 
autobiography on a note of 
optimism : “The world, for all 
its horrors, has left me un¬ 
shaken.” On his 80th birthday, 
he wrote, “I may have thought 
that the road to a world of free 
and happy human beings shorter 
than it is proving to be, but I 
was not wrong in thinking that 
such a world is possible and that 
it is worthwhile to live with a 
view to bringing it about.” 

Optimism and pessimism 
are just two attitudes of mind. 
An optimist is inclined to look 
a^t the brighter side of things and 
Situations. As against that, a 
i p^imist has a tendency to ima- 
ine that the worst has already 
appened. A poet has put the 
difference between optimist and 
pessimist very aptly 

Twist optimist and pessimist 
The difference is droll: 

The optimist sees the doughnut, 
The pessimist the hole. 

A The pessimist abandons 
^hope and lives in an inferno. An 

i)ecimber^ 1P72 


optimist is a nuui of hope and 
keeps looking forward to the 
last. He knows that while there 
is hope, there is life. The Bible 
also enjoins hope : “Be sober 
and hope to the end”. Hope 
Itself is optimism. It dissipates 
gloom and lights a candle in the 
darkest. 

Hope like a gleaming taper's 
light: 

Adorns and cheers our way; 

And still as darker grows the 
night; 

Emils a brighter ray. 

Man can put up with any¬ 
thing from pinpricks to tragedies 
if he has hope. It is the most 
potent specific for the full en¬ 
joyment of life. It is the main¬ 
spring of health, happiness and 
personal achievement. Giving 
up hope kills the ability ‘to 
take it’ and leads to many a 
suicide. 

An optimistic attitude has a 
vital effect on one’s personality. 
Health is not merely a matter 
of body, but also of mind. It 
is a body-mind equilibrium. 
Psychosomatic research tells us 
that body and mind are so 
closely inter-related that every 
thought, feeling and emotion is 
registered in the nerve cells with 
the fidelity of a camera and is 
carried to the remotest comer or 
limb of the body. The Greek 
ideal of health was a sound 
mind in a sound body. This is 
also the basic principle of 
psychosomatic medicine. Doc¬ 
tors tell us that a patient with a 
sanguine optimistic tempera¬ 
ment reacts to medical treat¬ 
ment more quickly. In any 
illness, an optimistic frame of 
mind is the doctor’s best ally. 


The same applies to busi¬ 
ness, enterprise or any other 
worthwhile imdertaking. In the 
achievement of any goal, if you 
allow doubt or fear to assail you 
and paralyse your mind, you 
might as well abandon the idea 
of achieving that goal. Re¬ 
member the words of Emerson: 
“Do the thing you fear and the 
death of fear is certain”. Don’t 
let doubts and fears immobi¬ 
lize you. 

The genuine optimist is a 
realist. He does not just sit 
and wait for a windfall. He 
does and dares. To him life in 
all its manifestations is a dar- 
i n g adventure—not without 
dangers and set-backs and with¬ 
out insurance against failure. 
But he dares to hope that he can 
and will make a success of 
things~and that makes all the 
difference. A n d he c a n be¬ 
cause he thinks he can. 

As we think, so we become. 
Think success and you will just 
get that; think failure and you 
will inevitably fail. What you 
think, believe in, hope and work 
for earnestly tends to be realized. 
Einstein’s wife attributed his 
achievements to sustained effort. 
“Does nobody realize my hus¬ 
band works himself to death ? 
His passion to work, to know, 
always to know more that’s 
his genius.” Great inventors 
like Edison, Stephenson, Ford , 
scored splendid achievements 
without having anything to start 
with because each one of them 
had a vision, a dream and sober 
hope. Walt Whitman had com¬ 
plete lack of schooling. He was 
the son of a carpenter. His 
parents too were not educated. 

(Contd. on page 300) 
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ur^LLiGence 



This time there are fifteen 
questions, each carrying four 
marks. The maximum time al¬ 
lowed to write the answers is Just 
fifteen minutes. After you have 
written the answers compare with 
the answers given at the end. 
For every correct answer give 
yourself plus four marks and 
every wrong answer lakes away 
four marks out of your score. 
If you secure 24 marks you have 
average ability. 40 marks ar^ 
good and 48 would show you are 
above average. A'^iv have a 
look at your watch and start. 

Q. 1. The first odd number 
is 1, the second odd number is 
3, and the third odd number is 
5 and so on. What are the 40lh 
and 60ih odd numbers ? 

Q. 2. Find out a word of 
five letters in some part of this 
sentence in which all letters after 
the first vowel appear in alpha¬ 
betical order. Underline it. 

Q. 3. A is superior to E, 
B is superior to C, D is equal to 
F, B is interior to E, D is inferior 
to C. Write whether B is 
superior to or inferior to D. 

Q. 4. Find the two letters in 
the word “AFGAN” which have 
as many letters between them in 
the alphabet as in the word. 

Q. 5. Frame all possible 
numbers that can be formed out 
of the digits 2,6,8, but put down 
here the sum total of those which 
are diviaiWo by 4. 

Q. 6. Write four words 
whose meanings will be the same 
or nearly the same as “Pretty”. 

Q. 7. Here is a proverb: “A 
bird m the hand is worth two in 
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the bush”. Several statements 
are also printed here. Put a 
cross against (hose statements 
which contradict the proverb: 

(at) Many hands make work 
light. 

(h) It pays to wait. 

(c) Penny wise, pound 
foidish. 

(d) Better a hen tomorrow 
than an egg today. 

(e) Nothing venture, noth¬ 
ing win. 

Q. 8. Write down the fourth 
word in the following analogy 
tests : 

(a) Motive : method:: 

why:. 

(b) Mix: combine : : crowd: 

Q. 9, What will a child do 
if he does not die—Marry, 
earn, grow, suffer?. 

Q. 10. Put a cross against 
the l^st reason : 

‘I am not conceited for I do 
not think I am half as clever as 
I really am’—This statement is 
foolish, because :— 

(a) He is not so clever as he 
thinks he is. 

(b) He says he thinks he is 
clever and not dever at the same 
time. 

(c) He can be clover wittout 
being conceited. 


(d) He should not brag 
about his cleverness. 

Q. 11. In each of the fol¬ 
lowing lines, the first two words 
are related to each other in some 
way. Underline one of the 
words (which are g i v e n in 
brackets) which is related in the 
same way to the third word :— 

(a) Ear : hear :: eye : (play, 
see, head, light) 

(b) Above : below :: top : 
(spin, side, bottom, up) 

(c) Cold - ice :: heat : 
(warm, lightning, steam, tem¬ 
perature) 

Q. 12. Mary is bigger than 
Mabel and Margaret is bigger 
than Mary. Who is the smallest 
of the three ? 

Q. 13. If A takes 14 hours 
to travel a distance of 49 miles, 
how long will he take to travel 
the distance of 14 miles. 

Q. 14. A person being askdd 
what o’clock it was, answered : 
“The hours of the day which 
remain are equal to three-fiftt^ 
of those which have elapsed’^ , 
What time was it? 

Q. IS. A railway carriage 
has twelve con^rtments, of 
whfth half are third-class ^ 
half first class. Third-class 
compartments seat eijght' pas¬ 
sengers, first class dx. How 
many ^ssengers does the car¬ 
riage seat altogdher ? 
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FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 


INDIAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
EXAMINATION 
(27lh April, 1973) 

Age Limits : Candidate must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January 1953 and not 
later than 1st January 1956. These age limits 
can in no case bo relaxed. , 

Qualifications ; Intermediate or equivalent. 
Applications from candidates who have appeared 
or intend to appear at IiUermediate or equiva¬ 
lent examination acceptable provisioitally. 

Full Particulars and application forms ob¬ 
tainable from Secretary, Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur House, New Delhi 
(110011) by renutlinp Re. 1/- by m.o. or on cash 
payment at countetTn the Commission’s office. 
Also free of cost from nearest Recruiting Office, 
Military Area/Sub-Area Headquarters or N.C.C. 
Units. 

Last Date : Completed applications must 
reach UPSC by 26th December 1972 (9th Janu¬ 
ary 1973 for candidates residing abroad and in 
the Andaman and Nicobar, Laccadive, Minicoy 
& Amindivi islands.) 

SPECIAL CLASS RAILWAY APPRENTICES 
EXAMINATION 
(24th May, 1973) 

Age Limits : Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January 1954 and not 
later than 1st January 1957. Upper Age limit 
relaxable in favour of Scheduled Castes, Sche¬ 
duled Tribes and certain other categories speci¬ 
fied in the rules of the examination. 

Qualifications ; Candidates must have pas¬ 
sed in the first or second division the Inter¬ 
mediate or equivalent examination with Mathe- 
^matics and either Physics or Chemistry or pos¬ 
sess one of the alternative qualifications pres¬ 
cribed in the Rules. 

FtiH Particulars & Application Forms : Ob¬ 
tainable from Secretary, Union Public Service 
Conunission, Dholpur House, New Delhi 
(110011) by remitting Re. 1/- by m.o. or on cash 
payment at counter in the Commission's office. 

DAte : Completed apidications must 
Service Commission by 26th 
’ • - 1^72 (9th January 1973 for candidates 


residing abroad and in the Andaman and Nico¬ 
bar, Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi islands). 

NATIONAL DEFENCE ACADEMY 
EXAMINATION 
(16th May, 1973) 

Age Limits : Candidates must have been 
born, not earlier than 2nd July 1955 and not 
later than 1st January 1958. Age-limits not 
relaxable. 

Qualifications : Higher Secondary Exami¬ 
nation or equivalent. Applications from candi¬ 
dates who have appeared or intend to appear at 
Higher Secondary or equivalent examination 
acceptable provisionally. 

Full Particulars : Full particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms obtainable from Secretary, Union 
Public Service Commission, Dholpur House, 
New Delhi-11 by remitting Re. 1 by money 
order or on cash payment at counter in Commis¬ 
sion’s office. Application forms also obtaina¬ 
ble free from nearest Recruiting office, Military 
Area/Sub Area Headquarters or N.C.C. Units. 

Last Date ; Completed applications must 
reach UPSC by 18th December 1972 (1st Janu¬ 
ary 1973 for candidates residing abroad or in 
the Andaman & Nicobar, Laccadive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi islands). 

ASSISTANTS GRADE EXAMINATION, 1973 
(7th June, 1973) 

Age Limits : Candidates must have been 
born, not earlier tlian 2nd January 1948 and not 
later than 1st January 1953. Upper age limits 
relaxable in favour of Scheduled Castes, Sche¬ 
duled Tribes and certain other categories. 

Qualifications : Degree of a recognised uni¬ 
versity or certain other qualifications recog¬ 
nised for the purpose. 

Full Particulars: and application forms 
obtainable from Secretary, Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur House, New Delhi-II 
by remitting Re. 1 by money order or on cash 
payment at counter. 

Last Date : Completed applications must 
reach UPSC by 11th December 1972 (26th De¬ 
cember 1972 for candidates residing abroad and 
in the Andaman & Nicobar, Laccadive, Minicoy 
& Amindivi islands). 




‘The Developing Backlash” 
Sir, 

Your editorial note in the 
October issue, namely ‘The 
Developing Backlash' was really 
illuminating. 

The rising spiral of prices is 
threatening to break the econo¬ 
mic back-bone of the middle- 
class and of the lower income 
groups in our country. Many 
people are not able to secure 
even one square meal a day. 
The stranglehold of rising prices 
is tightening every day. It re¬ 
minds me of a cartoon showing 
a householder, who went with 
his purse to the vegetable mar¬ 
ket in 1966 and brought back a 
basket of vegetables, doing the 
reverse in 1975, namely going to 
the market with a basketful of 
currency notes and bringing 
home a purseful of vegetaWes. 

The unemployment prob¬ 
lem in the country has become 
explosive. According to Prof. 
Gunar Myrdal sufficient atten¬ 
tion has not been given in 
India’s development plans to the 
fact that the objectives of creat¬ 
ing employment opportunities 
and planning for growth are not 
two different matters to be dealt 
with separately; they are two 
sides of the same coin, it is 
high time that our planning was 
reoriented so that its benefits 
accrue more and more to the 
iittle guy’ and lop-sided deve¬ 
lopment ceases. 

Behrampur-I DevaRaj Sahu 
II 

Sir, 

This refers to the editorial 


note ‘‘The Developing Backlash” 
published in the October, 1972 
issue of your esteemed Journal. 
1 fully endorse the views expres¬ 
sed by you, particularly about 
the imemployment problem and 
gharibi hatao. 

During the last twenty five 
years, the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment, instead of being solved to 
any extent, has become more 
and more acute, and it has 
created many another problem, 
like a growing preference for 
violence among youth, increas¬ 
ing corruption etc. 

If those in power wish to 
avoid being hit by the backlash 
created by broken promises and 
frustrated hopes, they had better 
stop talking and start doing 
something to achieve tlie goal 
of gharibi hatao. 

AMRirrsM Srivastava 
New Delhi-I 

III 

Sir, 

In the editorial ‘The Deve¬ 
loping Backlash’ you have right¬ 
ly warned the government about 
the resentment being felt by a 
discontented people and the 
serious consequences it can have. 

There is no doubt that Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi is doing 
her best in the struggle for 
Gharibi Hatao, but she alone can 
do nothing. Corruption is rife 
everywhere. No government 
can achieve anything without 
real co-operation from the peo¬ 
ple. Things will not improve 
till the people remain selfish, 
covetous and corrupt. They 
must learn to rise above petty 


selfishness and think in terms of 
the country. Only with the 
fiiithful co-operation of the peo¬ 
ple can the government show 
tangible results. 

ViNOD Kumar 
Sundernagar (H-P.) 


‘A Real Breakthrough” 

Sir, 

This refers to the letter of 
Mr. Amritesh Srivastava pub¬ 
lished in the October issue of 
your journal. He has failed to 
support the views expressed by 
you in the editorial ‘‘A Real 
Breakthrough” in the August 
issue of the Competition Master. 

Mr. Srivastava seems to be 
very much optimistic about the 
outcome of the Simla pact. I 
entirely agree with him that the 
agreement is not a repetition of 
Tashkent as there is no third 
party involved in it. But it is 
difficult to rely on any assurance 
given by a person like Mr. 
Bhutto. Being Indians we can 
never forget that it was Mr. 
Bhutto who once had given the 
call for a “thousand-year-war” 
against India. His past record 
as well as his recent actions e.g. 
his utterances in the Pakistan. 
National Assembly on Kashmir!^ 
his collusion with the Chinese 
government in blocking the en¬ 
try of Bangladesh into the 
ITN.O., Pakistan’s non-recogni¬ 
tion of Bangladesh etc. have 
convinced many of us that the 
Simla pact may go the Tashkent 
way and your observation...... 

“it is difficult to believe that the 
leopard has changed its spots...’V 
has turned out true. v' 

Whe Competitkm Maater 
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The pact has been signed 
only for establishing durable 
peace in the sub-continent. But 
frankly sppaking, whatever as¬ 
surances might have been given 
to the Indian leaders, the pri¬ 
mary aim of the Pakistani Pre¬ 
sident is to secure the release of 
the prisoners of war and to get 
back the lost territory. There 
is little more in which he. is in¬ 
terested. The signing of the 
pact is a calculated move in that 
direction. 

Lastly, Mr. Srivastava is Af 
the opinion that Mr. Bhutto 
has realised that Pakistan can¬ 
not afford to go to war with 
India. But there is sufficient 
evidence to the contrary. All 
of us must have read in the 
newspapers how Pakistan is 
acquiring spohisticated arms and 
ammunition from hrr friends to 
make up the losses suffered 
during the last war. Mr. Bhutto 
has more than once reiterated 
that he is not going to reduce the 
size of Pakistan’s armed forces. 
Why so ? The reason is ob¬ 
vious, The day he is able to 
bring the prisoners of war back 
home, we will once again have 
to deal with the “thousand-year- 
war Bhutto” instead of the 
“Simla-pact-Bh utt o”. 

Patnd-5 Sujoy Palit 

The Spirit of Violence Abroad 
Sir. 

The recent violent outbreaks 
in Bihar, Assam and Punjab and 
the students’ active participation 
in them goes to show that young 
people in India to-day are so 
; dissatisfied with the prevailing 
‘State of affairs that they would 
not mind taking to violence 
to express their frustration. 

Old people blame the stu¬ 
dents as indiscipiined loafers. 
The middle-aged call it a passing 
phase. Seminars are arranged 
m colleges, universities and also 
in Committees set up by the 
• Government to analyse thema- 
Jady and find the remedy. Yet 
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no one has come forward with 
a panacea for the disease. Vio¬ 
lent outbreaks have become all 
too frequent, and closing down 
educational institutions for some 
time has come to be accepted as 
the standard palliative. The fire 
is temporarily smothered, only 
to break out again and spread 
annihilation and devastation. 

All this cannot be ignored 
any longer. Just condemning 
young people for being irres¬ 
ponsible and directionless will 
serve no purpose. We must 
see what they want and why they 
want it. Some of the demands 
put forward by students from 
time to time are: participation 
in university and college ad¬ 
ministration, free use of unfair 
means in examinations, expul¬ 
sion of Principals, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors etc. There is one thing 
clearly discernible behind all that, 
and that is that they are fed up 
with the purposeless and worth¬ 
less educational set up in the 
country. They want a com¬ 
plete change and will settle for 
nothing less. 

Would you consider inviting 
your readers to express them¬ 
selves through the pages of your 
esteemed journal on “How the 
present-day revolt of youth can 
be utilized for bringing about a 
complete change in the educa¬ 
tional set-up ?” I think you 
will consider accepting the sug¬ 
gestion worthwhile. 

Rajindra Nath Mishra 
Sakardas Nawada (Gaya) 

(We shall certainly consider 

the suggestion. —Ed.) 

‘The Day in Shadow* 

Sir, 

In the October 1972 issue of 
the Competition Master, you 
have not mentioned the name 
of the author of “The Day in 
Shadow” in the solution of the 
General knowledge question 
paper set in the Indian Forest 
&rvice Examination held in 
1972. 


The book has been written 
by Nayantara Sehgal. It is a 
poignant story of the emotional 
problems of divorce and the 
rediscovery of love set against 
the turbulent socio-political 
background of present-day 
Delhi. 

Nayantara Sehgal is a well- 
known writer and journalist. 
She contributes regularly to lead¬ 
ing newspapers and magazines. 

Delhi-1 S. K. Kapoor 

(We are grateful to Mr. 
Kapoor a.s also to .’several 
other readers for this infor¬ 
mation. —Ed.) 


Anti-Matter 

Sir, 

I beg to draw your attention 
to a small mistake on page 172 
of your October issue. In ex¬ 
plaining anti-matter you have 
described the atoms of anti¬ 
matter as made up of nuclei of 
anti-protons and anti-neutrons 
with anti-positrons orbiting 
round these nuclei. But the 
anti-nmtter of electron is posi¬ 
tron which revolves round the 
nucleus of anti-matter atoms. 
Positron carries unit positive 
charge and has a mass eqi^ to 
that of electron. There is no 
particle called anti-positron. 
Though positron had been dis¬ 
covered in 1937 in cosmic rays, 
the anti-matter atojns are still a 
theoretical phenomenon. Their 
presence has not yet been verifi¬ 
ed though the fact that elec¬ 
trons and positrons annihilate 
each other on contact is known 
and has been observed. 

Thanking you for the trouble 
you have undertaken to collect 
so many relevcnt facts. 

Pradefp Kr. Chakraborty 
Caleulta-22 


Ruler of Kalinga 
Sir, 

In the August 1972 issue of 
the Competition Master, you 
have not answered the question ; 
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Who was the ruler of Kalinga 
when Asoka invaded it ? I 
have tried to find out. The 
name of the ruler of Kalinga at 
that time was Kharavela. I 
hope it is correct. 

Trlchy P.S. Murali 

[We are not sure. Asoka 
ruled from 212 to 232 b.c. 
Kharavela is believed to have 
been in power from 183 b.c. 
to 153 B.c. —Ed.] 

Asoka & Kanishka 
Sir, 

I have been reading your 
esteemed journal for the last 
two years and it is very help¬ 
ful to competitors for higlicr 
grade Examinations. 

I should be much obliged if 
you allow me to bring it to the 
knowledge of the readers of the 
€M that the dates of Asoka 
and Kanishka have been men¬ 
tioned as 268-228 B.C. and 120- 
165 A.D. respectively in Q. No. 
7(b) on page 173 (October 1972 
issue). But according to know¬ 
ledgeable historians Asoka’s 
rule ran from 269-232 b.c. 
after completion of four years 
of a war of succession i.e., 273- 
269 B.c. Now-a-days most of 
the scholars accept 78-101 a.d. 
as the reigning period of Kanish¬ 
ka I of the Kusana dynasty. 

Om Prakash Shrivastava 
Allahabad 


Function of Transformer 
Sir, 

Kindly refer to the answer 
to Q. 5 (b) (iii) on page 172 in 
the October, 1972 issue of the 
Competition Master. 

The function of a transfor¬ 
mer is to step up or to step down 
the voltage level of an alternat¬ 
ing current. Frequency of the 
current essentially remains the 
same at the input and output of 
the device. 

A transformer cannot be 
used for frequency transforma- 
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tion. That necessitates the use 
of complex electronic equipment 
like harmonic generators (for 
frequency multiplication) or fre¬ 
quency dividers (for division of 
frequency, as desired.) 

Meerut R. Kumar 

[We thank you for the correc¬ 
tion. —Ed.) 

What Confucius Exactly 
Said 

Sir, 

I wish to invite your atten¬ 
tion to Readers’ Questions Ans¬ 
wered in the October 1972 issue 
of the Competition Master. In 
reply to a question about Con¬ 
fucius you have quoted the 
Chinese philosopher as having 
said, “Do unto others as you 
wish to be done by.” But what 
he exactly said was “Do unto 
others as you would have others 
do unto you.” Of course the 
meaning is the same. But I 
believe we cannot change the 
wording of a quotation. Am I 
right, Sir ? 

99 APO R.T. Anand 

[We have to remember that 
Confucius most probably 
wrote in Chinese and we are 
quoting him in translation. 
One translated version is as 
good as another as long as the 
sense is not violated. —Ed.j 

Subjective Tests 
Sir, 

Since they were nationalised, 
the Banks liave changed the 
style of the General Knowledge 
Test which they ^ive to candi¬ 
dates anxious to join service with 
them. They have changed over 
to what are called subjective 
tests. Will you be kind enough 
to help those intending to appear 
in such examinations by pub¬ 
lishing some model tests. We 
shall be thankful. 

KsfnxsH Gopal Saha 
Sapuipara : Howrah 

[Thmk you for the sugges¬ 


tion. We shall certainly 
keep it in view. —Ed.] 


Indian Hockey Captain 
Sir, 

In the September Issue of the 
Competition Master, on page 
120, while introducing Ajit Pal 
Singh, you have stated that he 
is thb ‘captain of the Indian 
Hockey team participating in 
Munich Olympics.’ 

t Ajit Pat Singh was the cap¬ 
tain of the Indian team which 
won the Asian Regional Inter¬ 
national Hockey Tournament 
held in Singapore in August 
1971, and later on he led the 
Indian team in the Barcelona 
World Cup meet in the same 
year. 

The Captain of the Indian 
Hockey team which participated 
in the Munich Olympics was 
Harmeek Singh. Kindly correct 
the mistake. 

Delhi-6 Kewal K. Duggal 

1 We regret the mistake which 
has been pointed out by a 
number of our vigilant 
readers. —Ed.] 


Munich Medals Tally 
Sir, 

I am a regular reader of your 
esteemed magazine. I look 
upon the Competition Master as 
a must for uptodate knowledge. 
The medals tally of the Munich 
Olympics as shown on page 186 
of the October issue appears to 
be wrong. The first two lines 
should be : Soviet Union : 45 G. 
25 G, 22 B and the second lint* 
should be USA 32 G, 30 S, 21 B. 

56 APO N/Sub. T.R. Singh 

[ You have seen the papers on 
September 12. The final 
figures were published later. 
e.g. see the Hindustan Tiroes 
of September \3. —Ed.] 
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Space—Iron-lling Log-rolling—Platonic love—Pin-moniy-- 
Plebiscite -Hcoi^omic Sanctions- Neo-coloniahsm -SiEi-PLECHAsr- 
Decathlon C.I.A. -Arab countru-s-Pragmatism- -Union oe Arab 
F:,mirati-:s—Tribes anu Groups—Haemoghihin—Air-cooiers and Air- 
coNoniONi.RS—U ssuri River Llba--Siiate-i l-Ara»—HaiebiI) Line oi 
control and CFL—Cobra and Kraie—^Jumbo JEr~-KrjWTOW- 

COCAINE Pi rsons. 


M. Httsoain, Giil/arbagh 

Q. Please let me know 
something about inve-stigations on 
cosmic rays performed by Mil¬ 
likan ? 

Ans. R.A. Millikan : was 

an American physicist. He won 
the Nobel Prize for Physics in 
1923 for determining the charge 
on the electron. He is credited 
with having discovered cosmic 
rays which he explained as be¬ 
ing due to atom-building. Mil¬ 
likan demonstrated that in high- 
altitude lakes, rates <if ioniza¬ 
tion ait different depths were the 
same as at lower elevations un¬ 
der equivalent weights of air 
instead of water. He thus show¬ 
ed that air acted only as an ab¬ 
sorber and not as a producer of 
radiation, 

Ksh. Nilochandra Singh, Imphal 

Q. What is space ? Where 
does it begin and end ? Is it 
possible to travel to the limits of 
s^ace ? 

Ans. Space : Space or 
‘outer space’ is the part of the 
universe lying beyond the at¬ 
mosphere of the earth (whicli 
extmids upto 160 km-above the 
surface of the earth). That 
gives a rough idea of the point 
where outer space begins but 
^body knows for certain whe- 

and where it ends. As yet 
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no w.iy has been found to enable 
miin to travel to the limits of 
sixice. 

Vishnapremi K.K. ('handra, 
Gorakhpur 

Q. Kindly let me know the 
function and use of iron-iuiig. 

Ans. Iron Lung or I'ank 
Rt'spirator : It is a mcchanitvil 
breatJiing aid used when there 
is piralysis td' the breathing 
muscles in a patient. The pa¬ 
tient is placed in the iron lung 
with his head outside. There is 
a ryllimical increase and de¬ 
crease of prcs.surc wiihin the 
iron limg and this makes the 
cliest expand ajid relax, enabling 
the patient to inhale and exhale. 

I'arak C’hnndra Roy. Gorifa 

Q. Who was the first Presi¬ 
dent ot the UAR ? 

Ans. The United Arab Re¬ 
public came into existence in 
1958 when Egypt and Syria 
united. The first President of 
the U.A.R. was Gama! Abdel 
Nasser. 

Q. How many states arc 
there in Japan at present ? 

Ans. Japan has 46 prefec¬ 
tures or districts, 575 rural dis¬ 
tricts, 560 cities, 1998 towns and 
819 villages—all units of local 
government. Each prefecture, 
rural district, city, town and vil¬ 


lage has a representative assemb¬ 
ly elected by the same voters who 
vote in parli.imcntary elections. 

Miikesh Kumar, New Delhi 

Q. On which island is 
I'okyo situated ? 

Ans. Tokyo is sitimted on 
Tokyo-Bay on the south-east 
coast of Honshu island in Japan. 

Q. W hat are the names of 
the lower and upper houses in 
West Germany ? 

Aus. T h e West German 
legislature consists of (<) the 
Bumh’xtaf '—the Federal Par¬ 
liament and (ii) Bmdexrat—ox 

the FcderaLCouncil. 

\ 

B.D. Tripathi, BHU Varana.si 

Q. Kindly explain Hie fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

0) Log-rolling (//) Platonic 
Love iiii) Pin Money, and (/v) 
Plebiscite. 

Ans. (0 Log-rolling : The 
term literally means a combina¬ 
tion for facilitating the collec¬ 
tion of logs in a stream. In 
politics it refers to mutual sup¬ 
port among politicians. 

(ii) Platonic Love : refers to 
the belief that love can exist 
between soul and soul, without 
sensual desire being involved 

(Hi) Pin Money : is money 
used by a lady for her personal 
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expenses, ostensibly for buying 
pins. 

(tv) Plebiscite : means a 
direct vote of the whole popu¬ 
lation on a particular issue. 

Rajesh Kumar Mehrotra, Allaha¬ 
bad 

Q. Kindly tell me something 
about Kahlil Gibran. 

Ans. Kahlil Gibran : was a 
Lebanese mystic poet who lived 
from 1883 to 1931 A. a. in the 
U.S.A. Besides poetry, Gibran 
also wrote philosophical eassys, 
novels etc. As evidenced by 
his writings, Gibran had a deeply 
religious nature. He was the 
exponent of a mystic, all-cm- 
brai'ing hiuiuinity free from reli¬ 
gious bigotry. Among his 
works in Hnglish are ; The Tro- 
phet. Sand and Foam. F'sns the 
Son of Man etc. 

Shree Niwas Pandey, Udawant 
Nagar 

Q. Why does China not 
participate in Olympic Games ? 

Ans. China is not re¬ 
presented in the International 
Olympic Committee which or¬ 
ganizes the Olympic games. 

0- What are (/) economic 
sanctions (ii) Neo-colonialism ? 

Ans. (/) Economic Sanc¬ 
tions : means economic boy¬ 
cott by a single state of another 
or through collective action of 
states. Such boycott is effected 
through import and export con¬ 
trol, shipping control, black¬ 
listing, preclusive purchases, 
blocking of the object country’s 
exports etc. 

(ii) N e o-Colonialism ; Li¬ 
terally means new colonialism. 
For some time now, the term has 
been quite frequently used to 
refer to countries following poli¬ 
cies designed to perpetuate their 
hold on underdeveloped or weak 
nations. 

Shashi Dhar Dube, Jaunpur 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about 3000 metres 
Steeplechase and Decathlon in 


Athletics. 

Ans. ({) Steeplechase : 
means an obstacle race. In 
steeplechase the competing ath¬ 
letes must negotiate obstacles 
and hurdles including a water- 
jump. 

(ii) Decathlon : is an all- 
roxmd contest comprising ten 
events. These are 100 metres 
race, long jxunp, putting the 
shot, high jump, 400 metres 
race, 110 metres hurdles, discus, 
pole vault, javelin throw and 
1500 metres race. 

Rajesh Kumar Rastogi, Lucknow 

Q. WhatisCI.A. ? What 
does it stand for ? 

Ans. C.I.A. : Central In¬ 
telligence Agency is a U.S. es¬ 
pionage orgitnization active all 
over the world. The organiza¬ 
tion had been established in 
1947 to work under the National 
Security Coxmcil. It is suppos¬ 
ed to advise the Coimcil on secu¬ 
rity matters, and to correlate, 
evaluate and distribute intelli¬ 
gence information to depart¬ 
ments of the administration 
concerned. One of the imdec- 
lared functions of the C.I.A. is 
to undermine and topple regimes 
disliked by Washin^on, Lately, 
accusations have been made 
against the C.I.A. that it has 
stepped up subversive activities 
in India and Bangladesh to 
avenge the set-back which U.S. 
foreign policy had suffered in 
South Asia in 1971. 

Harvlnder Singh Bhinder, Altaian 

Q. Name all the Arab coun¬ 
tries. 

Ans. Arab Countries ; The 
Arab countries are spread over 
the northern side of Africa and 
the western part of Asia. These 
are : Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Algeria, Libya, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Kuwait, Oman, Ye¬ 
men, Union of Arab Emirates 
etc. 

Q. Kindly explain 

(i) Pragmatism (//) Union of 
Arab Emirates. 


Ans. (0 Pragmatism : is a 
sense of practical realism in 
matters of state. 

(//) Union of Arab ,Emirates : 
On July 18, 1971, six trucial 
states of the Persian Gulf, viz., 
Abu Dhabi, Dubai Sharjali, 
Ajman and Umra-al-Qaiwain 
announced agreement on a fede¬ 
ral constitution to join their emi¬ 
rates into a political union be¬ 
fore Britain withdrew from the 
region in the end of 1971. Later 
the union was joined by Ras-al- 
Khaimah also. The seven-state 
union has since come to be 
known as the Union of Arab 
Emirates. It has been admitted 
to the UNO as the 132nd mem¬ 
ber of the Organization. 

Devendra Prasad Mathur, Ajmer 

Q. What do you know 
about: (/) Maoris (ii) Todas 
Hi) Druids (iv) Zulus (v) Nagas 
vi) Adivasis (vii) Karens (vHi) 
Bantus (ix) Celts and (jc) The 
Memelukes. 

Ans. (/) Maoris : are the 
original inhabitants of New 
Zealand. The Maoris are tail, 
muscular, handsome people, 
with brown skins and black 
hair. They are greatly skilled 
in stone and wood carving. 

(ii) Todas : are a pastoral 
tribe inhabiting the Nilgiii Hills 
in India. They are dark-brown 
in complexion, tall and sturdy. 
They Imve a distinct religion and 
culture of their own. 

(Hi) Druids ; Druidism was 
the religion of people who lived 
in ancient France and Britain 
(Celts). They were believed to 
have been a superstitious people 
who performed secret riteS. 
Even now members of the ord6r 
are to be found in Britain. 

(iv) Zulus : are natives of 
Sotith Africa. They are kins¬ 
men of the Bantus, the Swazis 
and the Xhosa—other tribes in¬ 
habiting South Africa. They 
were once farmers and reared 
cattle but during the 19th cen¬ 
tury, they lost their land and 
water-resources to Europeaf:'\ 
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BJid now they work on farms, 
mines and factories owned by 
Europeans. 

(v) hfjagBS : are a group of 
tribes inhabiting the Naga Hills 
in eastern India. A large num¬ 
ber of Nagas have accepted 
Christianity though many re¬ 
main animists. The main Naga 
tribes are Konyaks, Aos, Anga- 
mis, Sernas, Changs etp. 

(vi) Adivasis : is an orruii- 
bus expression used to describe 
the aboriginal tribes inhabiting 
India—^mostly in the Cenfral 
regions. These include Gonds, 
Bhih, Sanihals etc. 

iyii) Karens ; inhabit Bast 
Burma. It is believed that they 
are descendiuits of the Chinese 
driven south by the Shan peo¬ 
ple. They speak a language 
which belongs to the Sino-Thai 
family. They are mostly con¬ 
centrated in the Karen and 
Kayah provinces in Burnui. 

(yiii) Bantus : are a group 
of people belonging to Central 
Africa and speaking the Bantu 
language. The group includes 
several tribes and at least three 
distinct linguistic sub-groups. 

(ijc) Celts : were a tribe 
originally hailing from the upper 
Danube basin in Germany. 
They are looked upon as 
pioneers in the working of inm. 
In the fourth century b.c, they 
over-rait the whole of Europe 
including Britain but never 
founded a united empire. 

(jc) Mamelukes ; were ori¬ 
ginally white Circassian slaves. 
Later they became the ruling 
class and Sultans of Egypt. 

Manohar Kumar Purasvani, 
Chandrapur 

Q. What is Haemoglobin ? 
How it is manufactured in our 
body ? 

Ans. Haemoglobin : It is 
the red pigment present in the 
blood of man and other verte¬ 
brates. It contains iron and 
protein. It plays an important 
j part in absorbing oxygen from 
^♦Jic air into the Itmgs and carry- 
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ing it to various parts of the 
body where oxygen is required. 

S.S. Bbagawan, Visakhapatnam 

Q. Explain the difference 
between an air-conditioner and 
air-cooler. 

Aos. Air-Coolers and Air- 
Conditioners : Air coolers are 
devices for lowering of air tem¬ 
perature either by evaporating 
water or circulating ice-cooled 
water. Air conditioners are 
machines designed to control 
temjteralure, humidity, and 
quality of the atmosphere with¬ 
in a defined space. 

Mohd. Khalis, Jaunpur 

Q. Where are the follow¬ 
ing : 

(/) Ussuri River (i7) Elba (in) 
Shatt-el-Arab (iv) Hole bid. 

Ans. (/) Ussuri River : a 
river north of Vladivostok in the 
Russian far cast. It came into 
the news in March 1969 wJien 
armed Chinese troops attacked 
a Rassian frontier post in tjic 
sector. 

(;7) Elba : is an island off 
the west coast of Italy. The 
island came into the nows in 
1814 when Napoleon was sent 
there to remain in exile. He 
returned from there to France in 
February, 19i5. 

(in) Shatt-el-Arab : It is 

the river which forms the sou¬ 
thern border between Tran and 
Iraq. It has been a source of 
friction between the two coun¬ 
tries. The dispute came into 
news in April 1969. 

(tv) Halebid : in Mysore 
state, 10 miles from Bclur. is 
well-known for its elaborately 
sculptured temples of the Hoy- 
sala period. The monuments 
rank among the masterpieces of 
Hindu art. 

Mukesh Balmiki, Allahabad 

Q. Kindly explain the dif¬ 
ference between ‘cease-fire line* 
and ‘line of actual control* witii 
reference to Jamma & Kashmir. 


Ans. Line of Actual Con¬ 
trol in Jammu A Kashmir : A 
cease-fire line in Jammu & 
Kashmir had been agreed upon 
on 26th July, 1949, more than 
six months after a cease-fire had 
brought to an end the fighting 
which had broken out between 
India and Pakistan in 1947. 
A large scale violation of the 
cease-fire line occurred in 1965 
when Pakistan made a second 
attempt to grab the Kashmir 
valley by force. But the line 
was restored as a result of the 
Indo-Pak agreement signed in 
Tashkent in Jaatuary, 1966! It 
was again di.sturbed in the Indo- 
Pak conflict of 1971, when India 
proclaimed that in view of the 
fresh attack mounted by Pakis¬ 
tan. the old cease-fire line had 
ceased to exist. The cessa¬ 
tion of hcKstilities on Decem¬ 
ber 17, 1971 saw the Indian 
forces entrenched beyond the 
old cease-fire line after recover¬ 
ing nearly 500 square miles of 
Indian territory formerly oc¬ 
cupied by Pakistan in Jammu & 
Kashmir. As the state is an 
integral part of India, Indian 
statesmen have taken the posi¬ 
tion that it would be meaning¬ 
less for the Indian forces to 
give up their own territory which 
they have regained as a result of 
the conflict. Therefore, a new 
line of control has now come 
into existence between Indian 
territory still occupied by Pakis¬ 
tan in Jammu & Kashmir and 
the liberated areas of the State. 

P.N. Sastry, Secunderabad 

Q. What i.s the meaning of 
G.O.C.-in-C. ? 

Ans. G.O.C.-in-C. means ’ 
General Officer Coramanding- 
in-Chief. 

Q. Can the U.N. General 
Assembly take away from the 
big powers the right of veto ? 

Ans. No. There is no 
such provision in the U.N. 
Charter. It can be done only 
if and when the Charter (drawn 
up in 1945) is revised. 
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Appointments Etc. 


late Cecil Day-Lewis. 
RESIGNED 


APPOINTMENTS 

Anker Henrik Jorgensen : 
appjinted Prime Minister of 
lienmark in place of Jens Otto 
Krag. 

Kewal Singh : appointed 
India’s Foreign Secretary vice 
T.N. Kaul. 


Chbedi Lai : appointed Lt. 
Governor of Pondicherry vice 
B.D. Jatti. 

IJ. General Mohan Lai 
Thapan : Mjistcr General of 
Ordnance, Army Headqiuirters, 
appointed General Ofiicer Com¬ 
manding-in-chief Western C'om- 
mand. 


Jens Otto Krag ; ft-ime Mi¬ 
nister of Denmark. 

Son Nagoc Thanh : Prime 
Minister of Cambodia. 

DIED 

N.K. Bose, Prof. : eminent 
anthropologist and Gandhian 
scholar. 


Sisir Gupta, Prof. ; appoint¬ 
ed India’s first Ambassador to 
North Vietnam. 

Syed Nazir Hassain : Public 
Relations Ofiicer of the Indian 
Mission to the U.N.. appointed 
first Ajnbassador of India to the 
Yemen Arab Republic. 

Kannukuzhiyil P o o ii e n 
Lukose : Joint Secretary in the 
Ministry of External Affairs, api- 
pointed Indian Ambitssador to 
Bulgaria vice Dr. Gopal Singh. 

Mrs. Carol Laisc : At pre¬ 
sent U.S. Ambassador in Nepal 
is tipped to succeed Mr. Kenneth 
B. Keating as the U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dor in India. 

Herbert Fischer : appoint¬ 
ed German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic’s first Ambassador to India. 

All Ahmed S a h I ii I : ap¬ 
pointed the new Ambassador of 
Sudan in India. 

K. . Lall : Defence Sec¬ 
retary, Government of India, 
redesignated Principal Defence 
Secretary. 

Vishnu Trivedi : appointed 
Secretary (East) in India’s Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Ministry vice S.K. 
Banerjee, appointed Lt. Gover¬ 
nor of Goa, Daman and Diu. 

All Akbar Khan : appoint¬ 
ed Governor of U.P. vice Dr. 
B. Gopala Reddi. 

B.D. Jatti : appointed 
Governor of Orissa. 

S.K. Banerji ; appointed 
Lt. Governor of Goa, Daman 
and Diu vice Nakul Sen. 


Dr. Nagendra Singh : Sec¬ 
retary to the President, ap¬ 
pointed Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner of India rice S.P. Sen- 
Verma. 

Sir John Betjeman : appoint¬ 
ed Britain's Poet Laureate vice 


'Harold Shapley : a world- 
famed astronomer. 

.M. Pierre-Sasini : Chief of 
the French Diplomatic Mission 
in Hanoi died as a result of U.S. 
bombardment of civilian targets 
in Hanoi. 


Optimism Makes All The Difference 

{Could, from page 291) 


But with courage and sustamed 
hopefulness coupled with deter¬ 
mination. he became the world 
famouLs poet of democracy. Vol¬ 
taire’s father was a notary His 
father wanted to make him a 
lawy-er but Voltaire was so fully 
confident of his powers that when 
his father suggested his taking 
up a profession, he answered, T 
want none but that of a man of 
letters’. Age only increased 
his craving for activity and his 
zest for work. He said, “Neither 
my old age nor my illness dis¬ 
hearten me.” 

Pessimism is barren. It pro¬ 
duces only frustration, depres¬ 
sion, failure, inertia and de¬ 
featism. Optimism is produc¬ 
tive; it yields results, achieve¬ 
ment and fulfilment. The i^si- 
mist repels success; the optimist 
goes on striving incessantly to 
realise his dreams. He sees 
visions and works for the joy 
of the working to make them 
come true. The pessimist whines 
and whimpere; the optimist is 
forward-looking. He forgets 
things which are behind and 
presses on with full self-confi- 
denoe. *'If we did all the things 
we are capable of doing, we 


would 

selves.” 


literally astound our- 


When Gandhiji said “One 
step is enough for me”, he was 
touching on a vital aspect of an 
optimistic frame of mind. The 
goal is not difficult to reach if 
one travels hopefully towards 
it. A hill is not so hard to 
climb, taken one step at a time. 
One step is not too much to take; 
one try is not too much to make. 
Certainly everything worthwhile 
is done by small steady steps, 
taken one by one. Brick by brick, 
you can build the house worthy 
of your dream. Avoid cynicism. 
It is nothing but intellectual 
dandyism. Like the dead sea 
apple, it dissolves into ashes. 
It has become fashionable to 
q^nical about everything. Avoid 
this contagion. It merely deep- 
ens disillusionment and helps 
no one at all. 

Approach your problems 
realistically, hopefully with a 
determination to solve them. 
Where there is a will, there is a 
way. We all have our problems 
so long as we live: only the dead 
have no problems. 
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Will the generation-old carn¬ 
age in Vietnam come to a close 
by the end of the year ? While 
this was being written, that was 
the most important question be¬ 
ing debated all over the world. 
Among the many imponderables 
which were to determine the way 
in which the question was going 
to be answered was the complex 
personality of Richard Nixon, 
made more complex by the op¬ 
posite pulls acting on it at that 
time of the year 1972. The 
exigencies of an election year 
dictated a credible advance to¬ 
wards extrication of the U.S.A. 
from the prolonged but senseless 
adventure in far-away Indo¬ 
china. On the other hand, the 
American war industry, by far 
the largest contributor to Nixon’s 
electoral campaign funds, wanted 
a reassurance that the gates of 
the fiendish war-laboratory they 
had developed would not be ab¬ 
ruptly .shut in its face. 
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Nixon and Vietnam: 

The Way to Hell 

“/ shall consecrate my office, my energies, and all the wisdom 
I can summon to the cause of peace among nations” 

-Richard M. Nixon in his inaugural 
speech : January 20, 1969 


TN the speeches Mr. Nixon had 
^ been making to promote the 
idea of his re-election as Presi¬ 
dent of the U.S.A. for another 
term, he often said that U.S. 
involvement in the war in Indo- 
China would not be an issue in 
the 1972 Presidential elections. 
But the intensification of the 
U.S. war-effort in Vietnam dur¬ 
ing the year proved that Mr. 
Nixon was nustaken. Vietnam 
continued to cast a shadow on 
the American election scene 
and as the deadline drew near 
the U.S. President and his aides 
were frantically busy with efforts 
to make good the promise to 
bring the fighting to a close 
“on honourable terms”. The 
means being employed for this 
purpose included improved fire¬ 
power, detennined pursuit of 
the programme of Victnami- 
zation through better equipment 
and training for South Vietna¬ 
mese regulars, simultaneous 
open and secret peace-talks in 
Paris and diplomatic pressures. 
Simultaneously, the White 
House was flooding press-rooms 
with stories of renewed peace 
initiatives in Paris and Saigon. 

The conflict in Vietnam was 
one of the legacies inherited 
by Mr. Nixon when he assumed 
office for the first time on Janu¬ 
ary 20, 1969. Nearly eight 
months later, in a statement he 
issued on ^tember 16 that 
year, ho enumerated the steps 
his administration had taken to 
bring the war to an end. He 
said, “We have renounced an 
imposed military solution. We 


have proposed free elections or¬ 
ganized by joint commissions 
under international supci vision. 
We have offered the withdrawal 
of U.S. and Allied forces over a 
12-month period. We have dec¬ 
lared that we would retain no 
military bases. We have of¬ 
fered to negotiate supervised 
cease-fires under international 
supervision to facilitate the pro¬ 
cess of mutual withdrawal. We 
have made clear that we would 
settle for the de facto removal 
of North Vietnamese forces so 
long as there are guarantees 
against their return. We and 
the Government of South Viet¬ 
nam have aimounced that we 
are prepared to accept any poli¬ 
tical outcome which is arrived 
at through free elections. We 
are prepared to discuss the 10- 
point programme of the other 
side together with plans put 
forward by the other parties. 
In short, the only item which is 
not negotiable is the right of 
the people of South Vietnam to 
determine their own future free 
of outside interference.” 

President Nixon described 
the withdrawal of 60,000 Ameri¬ 
can troops from Vietnam as a 
significant step and said that 
the time for meaningful nego¬ 
tiations had arrived. This clear¬ 
ed the way for the resumption 
of the Paris peace-talks which 
had been held up for a con¬ 
siderable period of time. But 
the modalities and timing of the 
final withdrawal of all U.S. 
troops from Vietnam, and North 
Vietnam's refusal to release 


American prisoners of war again 
proved stumbling blocks which 
held up progress. Meanwhile, op¬ 
position to the war was growing 
inside the United States, and the 
demand for withdrawal of Ame¬ 
rican troops from Vietnam or 
for fixing a deadline for such 
withdrawal was gathering 
strength. Clarifying his stand 
in the matter, Mr. Nixon said 
in a broadcast on November 3, 
1969, “Tlie precipitate with¬ 
drawal of all American forces 
from Vietnam would be a disas¬ 
ter, not only for South Vietnam, 
but for the United States and 
the cause of peace. After the 
Communist take-over in North 
Vietnam, 50,000 people have 
been -murdered and hundreds 
of thousands more died in‘slave- 
labour camps. During the Viet- 
cong occupation of Hue in l!?68, 
some 3,000 civilians had been 
massacred. And with the sud¬ 
den collapse of our support, 
these atrocities of Hue would 
become the nightmare of the 
entire nation, and particularly 
for the 15,000,000 Catholic re- 
fu^s who had fled to South 
Vietnam when the Coi^unists 
took over the North in 1954. 
For the United States this first 
defeat in our nation’s history 
would result in a collapse of 
confldenoe in American leader¬ 
ship, not only in Asia but 
throughout the world—For the 
future of peace, precipitate with¬ 
drawal would thus be a disaster 
of immense ms^pnitude—It 
would not bring peace but more^ 
war.” 
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With the beginning of 197Q, 
Nixon began to exert himself to 
bring peace nearer in his own 
typi^ way—through war-like 
manoeuvfts. Under his leader¬ 
ship, the USA engineered the 
fall of Prince Sihanouk in the 
spring of that year in order to 
1^ able to launch ground assaults 
on Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia. But the strategy 
was so ill-informed and unima¬ 
ginative that it failed to dislodge 
the Communists from sensitive 
areas bordering on South Viet¬ 
nam. This failure provoked 
Nixon to launch Lam Son 719— 
u foray into the southern Laotian 
panhandle early in 1971. To 
begin with, the North Vietna¬ 
mese had to pay heavily in men 
and materials W at the same 
time they were able to inflict 
defeat on crack Sc)Uth Vietna¬ 
mese units trained by the Ame¬ 
ricans. The South Vietnamese 
troops were thoroughly demora¬ 
lised and had little fight left in 
them. They even abandoned 
night patrolling along the fron¬ 
tiers. 

The Present Phase 

Towards the end of 1971, 
when the policy adopted by 
Niihwj>6nd Ws advisers towards 
the Conflict in the Hindustan 
Peninsula exploded in the U.S. 
President’s face, Nixon vented 
his spleen on North Vietnam 
and celebrated Christmas, 1971 
by ordering massive air-strikes 
over that country. The raids 
were described as “protective 
short duration strikes to safe¬ 
guard 1,62,000 American troops 
still in South Vietnam.” But 
al^rding to some observers, 
.the real provocation for the 
raids was Nixon’s annoyance 
over mounting signs of a mas¬ 
sive military build-up in North 
Vietnam with Russian help, 
as reported by American intelli- 
gence source. 

What started on Christmas 
night was the longest air-attack 
pB North Vietnam since Presi- 
t Johnson had called off 
bing raids oft .0tat cduntiy 
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on November 1, 1968. Simul¬ 
taneously, the U.S.A. started 
moving towards a fearsome 
naval buildrup in the Gulf ef 
Tonkin to over-awe North Viet¬ 
nam. But once again Washing¬ 
ton had misjudged. It could 
not cow down the North Viet¬ 
namese. 

Soon after Nixon had visited 
Peking in February 1972, the 
Communist forces went on the 
offensive throughout Indo¬ 
china, /.<?., in South Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos. Nixon 
responded to this with more 
and more bombing raids. In 
(he first quarter of 1972, targets 
in Vietnam had been bombed 
more tJian 100 times. 

On April 1, 1972, nearly 
40,000 Vietnamese troops, led 
by tank colunuts, moimted a new 
offensive. It was described as 
the biggest drive since the 1968 
Tet offensive which had forced 
President Jolinson to cry off. 
The Hanoi soldiers attacked 
South Vietnam’s northern pro¬ 
vinces across the demilitarized 
zone (DMZ), and began to chew 
up large chimks of South Viet¬ 
namese territory. 

It was said that in launch¬ 
ing the offensive. North Vietnam 
had three major objectives i.e., 
(/) to create a difficult situation 
for President Nixon in an elec¬ 
tion year; (ii) to queer the pitch 
for Nixon’s planned Moscow 
visit; and {Hi) to gain some 
territory with the object of de¬ 
moralising South Vietnam and 
improving the Nortli’s bargain¬ 
ing position across the con¬ 
ference t a blc. Washington’s 
response took the form of in¬ 
tensive bombing of concentra¬ 
tions of Hanoi troops. Within 
a week, American air strength 
in the region had been trebled 
to nearly 600 aircraft, including 
carrier-based planes in the Ton¬ 
kin Gulf from where U.S. Navy 
destroyers kept up a barrage on 
the North Vietnamese st^ly 
routes. The Seventh Fleet force 


about 311 planes and 9 cruisers 
a£d destroyers participated on 
both aides of the dei^tarizOd 
zone. But all this did not 
appesur to be having mudi effect 
on .the Hahoi offensive which 
-went ahead in full fury. Driven 
to desperation, Nixon ord^d 
on May 8 the mining of the ap¬ 
proaches to all sea-ports of 
North Vietnam, bringing the 
world to the brink of another 
global conflict. 

In imposing a naval 
blockade on North Vietnam, 
Mr. Nixon ran the risk of a con¬ 
frontation with the Soviet Union 
and that too just a few days b^ 
fore he was due to join the 
Russian leaders for a summit 
meeting in Moscow. C o m - 
menting on the action, the New 
York Times described it as “a 
desperate gamble” which al-/ 
tered the whole nature of th^ 
Vietnam war and risked tl^ 
fundamental security and deqti- 
est interests of the United St^s 
for dubious and tenuous gMns. 
But the Russians did not gjTte- 
yond asking the USA to Cancel 
without delay the steps had 
taken “to block the co^ist and 
disrupt grouhd cominuftications 
of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam.” It was odious thaj 
the Russians were no| intereste 
in precipitating a n^jor confli 
In June 1972, Mr. 

Thuy, the Chief North 
mese negotiator ^ Paris cl 
the U.S.A. wjfh delib 
bombing the (^kes on tl 
River and creating a dif 
situation for the peas 
in the delta, The charge was 
later repeated by U.N. Secre¬ 
tary Graelal Kurt Waldheim. 
This was another development 
which caused a lot of concern 
all over the world but the Nixon 
administration did npt appear to 
be in a mood to relent. There 
were, however, reports that the 
U.S-A. and me Soviet Union 
reached a secret tindcr- 
stitading to limit the supply of, 
to both sides in Vietnam,.; 
was more than doubled. At p. ws also reported that North? 
least four aircraft carriers with/ Vietnam was under inoreasis^:; 
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pressure from its allies, * i.e., 
China and the Soviet Union to 
go for a negotiated set^ihcnt. 
President Nixon’s visits^ Mos¬ 
cow and Peking ala<.>^|^tcd a 
climate in favour ofJ^oc. At 
tlie same time the'J^th Viet¬ 
namese military offensive was 
also showing signs of abating 
without having achieved much. 

The result was that the Paris 
peace-talks which had once again 
come to a halt meanwhile were 
resumed on July 13, In the 
second week of September, 1972, 
the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government (PRG) of South’ 
Vietnam put forward a new set of 
prtposals for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment m Vietnam. The pro¬ 
posals envisaged (/) cessation of 
histUitics (ti) a government of 
national concord in vSaigon ~ 
with the PRG, the Saigon gov¬ 
ernment and other neutral forces 
:sis, partners. This, how¬ 
ever, did not . tfmt the 
d.-mand. folr, ^r^rdent Thieu’s 
dismissal had ‘ been dropped. 
It meant that the PRG was pre- 
I)ared to accept the U.S.A. as a 
politicjil factor in Vietnam for 
the time being. 

The plan was immediately 
endorsed by North Vietnam. It 
was surmised that Hanoi had 
agreed to make the concession 
in view of the fi\ct tliat the 
chances of the Vietnamese being 
able to get a better deal after 
the U.S. Presidential elections 
were bleak. The plan did not, 
however, initially evoke a posi¬ 
tive response from Washin^on 
which was not agreeable to 
accepting a government of three 
el«neflts. According to Dr. 
Kissin^r, it side-stepped the 
U.S. objection to the imposition 
Vif a Communist government in 

Saigon. 

\ 

'Jn the last week of October, 
howbyer, it was reported from 
HanoKthat after secret talks in 
\^^is, ttie U.S.A. and North 
'i^d, ort October 9, 
arrit^ at a, nine-point 
aHreeniwf (afep calling for 

afl,end M U.l^.piilifary invdv©-. , 

m 


nwnt in Vietnam, an ett&hAHgc 
of prisoners of war, free and 
d^ocratic general elections in 
Vietnam under international 
supervision, the setting up of a 
three-segment administration to 
implement the agreement and 
step-by-step reunification of tire 
two parts of Vietnam. The 
Hanoi report said that a definite 
time-table had been drawn up 
for ending the U.S. bombing 
and naval blockade of North 
Vietnam and for initialling the 
agreement in Hanoi and for an 
olficial signing of a “Paris agree¬ 
ment” by the Foreign Ministers 
of the two countries but that the 
U.S.A. had been repeatedly 
asking for postponements. To- 


wardb the end of ..OctoberVih#. 
Nixon adiBjmstfatioa , 

difficultiei bbiag created' by the:*' 
Thieu regime, 4 a» hindering,: the 
formal signinj^ of the'agitott < 
whitdt had been fintdly l5xed. % 
O etdhor 31(1 (Sei cdso jp^ 261) 
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The Proposed Peace Agreement 


The following are the main 
points of the agreement worked 
out to end the Vietnam wtu by 
North Vietnam and the USA as 
di.sclo.sed by Hanoi Radio in the 
last week of October, 1972. 

(f) The USA respects the 
indeviendence, sovereignty, unity 
and tetritoriai integrity of Vietnam 
a-s roettgnised by the 1954 Geneva 
agreements. 

(if) Twenty-four hours after 
the signing of the agreement will 
come the ccase-flre throughout 
South Vietnam. The USA will 
stop all its military activities and 
end the bombing and mining in 
Noith Vietnam. Within 60 days, 
there will be a total withdrawal 
from South Vietnam of troops 
and military personnel of the 
USA and allies. 

The two South Vietnamese 
parties shall not acciept the intro¬ 
duction of troops, militai-y advi¬ 
sers and militarj personnel, 
armaments, munitions and war 
materials into South Vietnam but 
will be permitted to make periodi¬ 
cal rwlacements of armanMnLs, 
munitions and war malerials. The 
USA will not continue its military. 
involvement or intervitlne Jh the 
internal affairs of South Vietnam. 

(lit) Theretum of all 
and detained pmoiu beloagmg to' 
the parties will take place ' Ja 
parallel with {be withdrawal dt 
American tfoo^. 

(i»T The Vietnamese 

shall decide tb^Hwelvet their 
political fuUu^.tluropgit 
free and demociabc.'’" 
tions under' hiierha' 
t^ion. The Its A Is-'fibt'( 

ir,v,i,AU 


ted to any political tendency or to 
any personality in South Vietnam, 
and it does not seek to impose a 
pro-American regim^ht Saigon, 

An administrative structure 
called the Nationil Councii of 
National Reconciliation and Con¬ 
cord of threecqualscgineotswillbe 
set up to promote the implementa¬ 
tion oftho signed agreements apd 
to organize the general cioctionii, 

(V) IT.e reunitication of'Viia- 
nam shall be oarried out step% 
step through peaceful means. 

(v/) A four-party join| mitj- 
taiy commission of the two. .?(\,ith 
Vietnamese parties will be topped. 
An international commis^it^.^.bf 
control and supervision be 
established. , - 

An international guariuttee 
conference on Vietnam be 
convent '^tbin JO days the • 1 
s^ning of the ^{reeihent, „ 

(vii) North VfettMiin, tht 
PRG, South Vietiism abd. (he 
USA shall strictly^, fcepoct, the 
(Zlambodian mid:>'Isao. ipeopRfa 
independeuee, aovem^hty, unity./., 
terricodatintqpltya^oeotrailty, 
(v/«J The endipg'of;^ vwir, 
’itMi;.m(QF8tion of peace tfl.Vkt- 
nanPwill create condidotlie tor 
estahlishfng a .new, equal,, end 
murpqHy beoefioin npetidnship 
between (be Democratic Republfil: 
of Vietnam «nd the.USA .Tbe 
USA wfh oontribolh". to beaUnt,. 
the wounds of itnd to : 














